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CHAPTER XIII. 

The violence of revolutions is gene- page tenant, of the liveryman of Lon- 
T i 1P ]ln , rally proportioned to tlie degree dun, of tlid Master of Arts of Oxford, 
of the maladministration which were respected. m The sense of the 
M.wdit in has produced them. It is there- constituent bodies was taken with lls 
iilaSi'T 1 fore nut strange that the go- little violence on tlib part of mobs, with 
n^iai ^rnment of Scotland, having as little trjekery on the part of return- 
been during many years far mure op- ing officers, as at any general election 
pressive and corrupt than the govern- of that age. When at length the 
incut of England, should have fallen Estates met, their deliberations wer»‘ 
with a far heavier ruin. Tile movement carried on with perfect freedom and in 
against the last king of the House of strict accordance with ancient forms. 
Stuart was in England conservative, in There was indeed, after the first flight 
Scotland destructive. Tim English of James, an alarming anarchy in 
complained, not of the law. hut of the London and in some parts of the 
violation of the law. They rose up country. But that anarchy nowhere 
against the first magistrate merely in lasted longer than forty eight hums, 
order to assert the supremacy of the From the day on which William reached 
law. They were fur the most part Saint James’s, not even the most un- 
strongly attached to the Church estab- popular agents cf the fallen govern- 
lished by law. Even in applying that ment, not even the ministers of the 
extraordinary remedy to which an ex- Roman Catholic Church, had anything 
traordinary emergency compelled them tu fear from the fury of the populace, 
to have recourse, they deviated as little In Scotland the course of events was 
as possible from the ordinary methods very different. There the law itself 
prescribed by the law. The Convention was a grievance ; and James had per- 
whieh met at Westminster, though haps incurred more unpopularity by, 
summoned by irregular writs, was con- enforcing it than by violating it. The 
stituted on the exact model of a regular Church, established by law was t||e 
Great Council of the Realm. No man most odious institution in the realm, 
was invited to flu; Upper House whose The tribunals had pronounced some 
right to sit there was not clear. The sentences so flagitious, the Parliament 
knights and burgesses of the Lower had passed’ some Acts so oppressive, 
House were chosen by those electors that, unless those sentences and those’ 
who would have been entitled to send Acts were treatedfes nullities, it would 
members tD a Parliament called under he impossible to bring together a Con- 
the great seal. The franchises of the ventiuii mrj^nding the public respect 
frfty shilling freeholder, of the house- and expressing the public opinion. It 
hoMer pa^ng scot and lot, of the bur- was hardly to be expected, fur example, 

Uttar para TalG’!, ^.hUr Lftnry. 
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that the Whigs, in this day flf their 
pfiwer, would , endure to sec their here- 
ditary leader, the son of a martyr, the 
grandson of , a -martyr, excluded from 
.tha Purlmmeto^ House in -which nine of 
his ancefltots had sate as Earls of 
'• Argyle, and excluded by a judgment on 
which the whole kingdom cried shame. 
Still less was it to be expected that 
they, would suffer the election of mem- 
bers fur counties and towns to be con- 
ducted according to the provisions of 
the existing law. For finder the exist- 
ing law no elector could vote without 
swearing that he renounced the Co- 
venant, and that lie acknowledged the 
(Royal supremac]’ in matters ecclesias- 
tical.^ ►Such an oatli no rigid Presby- 
terian could take. If suchan oath had 
been exacted, the constituent bodies 
would have been merely small knots of 
prolatists : the business of devising 
/securities against oppression would 
have been left to the oppressors; and 
the great party which had been most 
active in effecting the Revolution -would, 
in an assembly sprung from the Revo- 
lution, have had not a single reprosen- 
tative.f 

William saw that he must not think 
of paying 1o the laws of Scotland that, 
scrupulous respect winch, he had wisely 
and righteously paid to the laws of 
England. It w T as absolutely necessary 
that he should determine by his own 
authority how r that Convention -which 
was to meet at Edtii burgh should he 
chosen, and that he should qssume the 
power of annulling some judgments 
and some statutes. He accordingly 
summoned to the Parliament. House 
several Lords wlio had been deprived 
of their honours by sentences which 
* the general voice loudly condemned as 
unjust ; and he took on himself to dis- 
pense with the Act which deprived 
Presbyterians of the elective fran- 
chise. 

^The consequence was that the clmicp 
, F.iwti on* bf almost all the shires and 
con?™- burghs fell tm Whi g candidat es. 
tlo »- The defeate™ party complained 

* Act. Pari. Scot., Aug. *1. 1683. 

t Balcarras’s Memoirs ; Jport History of 
the Revolution in Scotland In a letter from n 
Scotch gentleman in Amsterdam to Ills friend 
in Lor don, 1712. 


loudly of foul play, of the rudeness of 
the populace, and of the partiality of 
the presiding magistrates; and these 
complaints -were in many cases well 
founded. It is not under such rulers 
as Lauderdale and Dundee that nations 
learn justice and moderation.* 

Nor -was it only at the elections 
thatit ho popular feeling, so long iiaw.iinp 
and .so severely compressed, rljiiicnimi 
rxploded with violence. The [ler ffy- 
heads and the hands of the martyred 
Whigs were taken d own from the gates 
of Edinburgh, carried in procession by 
grt at multitudes to the cemeteries, and 
laid in the earth with solemn respect. f 
It would have been well if the public 
enthusiasm had manifested itself in no 
less praiseworthy form. Unhappily 
throughout a large part of Scotland 
the clergy of the Established Church 
were, to use the phrase then common, 
rabbled. The morning of Christmas 
day was fixed for the commelfccmcnt of 
these outrages. For nothing disgusted 
the rigid Covenanter more than the 
reverence paid by the prelatist to the 
ancient holidays of the Church. That 
such reverence may be carried to an 
absurd extreme is true. Eat a philo- 
sopher may perhaps he inclined to 
think the opposite extreme not less 
absurd, and may ask why religion 
should reject the aid Df associations 
which exist in every nation sufficiently 
civilised to have a calendar, and which 
are found by experience to have a 
powerful and often a salutary effect. 
The Puritan, who was, in general, but 
too ready to follow precedents and 
analogies drawn from the history and 
jurisprudence of the Jews, might have 
found in the Old Testament quite as 
clear warrant for keeping festivals in 
honour of great events as for assassi- 
nating bishops and refusing quarter to 
captives. He certainly did not learn 
from his master, Calvin, to hold smeh 
festivals in abhorrence ; for it was in 
consequence of the strenuous exertions 
of Calvin that Christmas w r as, after an 
interval of some years, again observed 

* Ealcarras’s Memoirs; Life'of James, ii. 

341. 

t A Memorial for Hie Highness the Bunco 
of Orange in relation to the Afl.dres of f cot- 
land, by two Persons of Quality, lt»89. 
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by th a citizens of Genova.* But there 
had arisen in Scotland Calvinists who 
wore to Calvin what Calvin was to Laud. 
To these austere fanatics a holiday was 
an object of positive disgust and hatred. 
They long continued in their solemn 
manifestoes to reckon it among the sins 
which would one day bring down some 
fearful judgment oil the land thafr the 
Court of Session took a vacation in t*he 
last week of December. f 

(dll Christmas day, therefore, the 
Covenanters held armed musters by 
oonrcrt in many parts of the western 
shires. Bach band marched to the 
nearest manse, and sacked the cellar and 
larder of the minister, which at that 
season were probably hotter -stocked 
than usual. The priest of Baal was 
reviled and insulted, sometimes beaten, 
sometimes ducked. His furniture was 
thrown out of the windows ; his wife 
and children tu nii' d out of doors in the 
snow. He was then carried to the 
market place, and exposed during some 
time as a malefactor. His gown was 
torn to shreds over his head : if lie had 
a prayer book in his pocket it was 
burned; and lie was dismissed with a 
charge, never, as lie valued his life, tj» 
officiate'in the parish again. The work 
of reformation having been thus com- 
pleted, the reformers locked up the 
church and departed with the keys. In 
fairness to these men it must he owned 

* Roc Calvin’s 1 utter to Haller, iv. >7 cm. Jan. 
1551 ; “ Friusquam urhem unquamingmlerer, 
jiullre premia erant ferito prater diem Dqpni- 
nicuui. E.v quo sum revoeatus hoc tuuipera- 
mentum quocsivi, ut Christi natal is eelebra- 
rctur.” 

t In the Act, Declaration, ami Testimony 
nf the Seceilers, dated in December 1 TUi>, it is 
said that 11 countenance is given by authority 
of Parliament to the observation of holidays 
in Scotland, by the vacation of our most con- 
siderable Courts of Justice in the latter end of 
December.” This is declared to he a national 
.sin, and a ground of the Lord’s indignation. 
In March 1758, the Associate Synod juldressed 
a Solemn Warning to the Motion, in which 
the same complaint was repeated. A poor 
crazy creature, wlio.se nonsense has been 
thought worthy of being reprinted evDJi in 
our own time, Bays: •' I leave my testimony 
lagainst the abominable Aet of the pretended 
Queen Anne Rnd her pretended British, really 
Brutish Parlilincnt, for enacting the observ- 
ance of that which is called the Aide Vaeance." 
— Dying Testimony of William Wilson, 
somjjimo Scfcmlmast# in Park, in the Parish 
of Douglas, aged U8, who died in 1757 . 


that they had suffered such oppression 
as may excuse, though it cannot justify, 
their violence ; and that, thcrugh they 
■were rude even to ‘ brutality, they do 
not appear to have been guidty of any 
intentional injury to life or limb.* 

The disorder spread fast. In Ayr- 
shire, Clydesdale, Nithisdale, Annan - 
dale, every parish was visited by these 
turbulent zealots. About two hundred 
curates — so the episcopal parish priests 
were called — were expelled. The 
graver Covenanters, while they ap- 
plauded the fervour of their riotous 
l^Hhrcn, were apprehensive that pro- 
ceedings so irregular might give scandal, 
and learned, with especial concern, that 
here and there an Achan had disgraced 
the good cause by Stooping to plunder 
the Canaaniies whom he ought only to 
have smitten. A* general meeting of 
ministers and eld erg was called for the 
purpose of preventing such discreditable 
excesses. In this meeting it was de- 
termined that, for the future, the ejec- 
tion of the established clergy should 
he performed in a more ceremonious 
manner. A form of notice was drawn 
up and served on every curate in the 
Western Lowlands who had not yet 
been rabbled. This notice was simply 
a threatening letter, commanding him 
to quit his parish peaceably, on pain of 
being turned nut by force. t 

The Scottish Bishops, in great dis- 
may, sent the Dean nf Glasgow to 
plead the cause ftf their persecuted 
Church at Westminster. The outrages 
committed by the Covenanters were in 
the highest degree offensive to William, 
who had, in the south of the island, 
protected even Benedictines andhran- 
ri, scans from insult and spoliation. 
But, though he had, at the request of 
a large number of the noblemen an 3. 
gentlemen of Scotland, taken on himself 
provisionally the executive administra- 
tion of that kingdom, the means of 
maintaining order there were not at 

* An Account of the Present Persecution of 
the Church in Scotland, in several Letters, 
1 lilM) ; The Case of the afflicted Clergy in Scot- 
land truly represented, I URO ; Faithful Con- 
tendings Displayed ; Burnet, i. 805. 

t Thu form Df notice will ba found in 
the bnok entitled Faithful Uontondings Dis- 
played. ’ 
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his command. He had not a single 
regiment north of the Tweed, or indeed 
within many miles of that river. It 
was vain to hope that merewords would 
quiet a nation which had not, in any 
age, been very amenable to cpntrol, and 
which was now agitated by hopes and 
resentments, such as great revolutions, 
following great oppressions, naturally 
engender. A proclamation was how- 
ever put forth, directing that all people 
should lay down their arms, and that, 
till the Convention should have settled 
the government, the clergy of the 
Established Church should be suffwpd 
to reside on their cures without moles- 
tation. But this proclamation, not 
being supported by troops, -was little 
regarded. On the very day after it 
was published at Glasgow, the venerable 
Cathedral of that city, almost the only 
fine church of the middle ages which 
stands uninjured m Scotland, was at- 
tacked by a crowd of Presbyterians 
from the meeting houses, with whom 
W'ere mingled many of their fiercer 
brethren from the hills. It w'as a Sun- 
day; but to rabble a congregation of 
prelatists was held to be a -work of 
necessity and mercy. The worshippers 
were dispersed, beaten, and pelted with 
snowballs. It was indeed asserted that 
some wounds were inflicted with much 
more formidable weapons.* 

Edinburgh, the seat of government, 

state of was * n a °* anarcll y- ^ 1L> 

Edin-° Castle, whhdi commanded the 

bursh ' wholp city, w’as still held for 
James by the Duke of Gordon. The 
common people were generally Whigs. 
The College of Justice, a great forcja sic 
society composed of judges, advocates, 
writers to the signet, and solicitors, w r as 
the stronghold of Toryism ; for a rigid 
test had during some years excluded 
Presbyterians from all the departments 
of the legal profession. The lawyers, 
some hundreds in number, formed 
themselves into a battalion of infantry, 
and for^a time effectually kept down 
the multitude. They paid, however, sd 

* Account of the Present Persecution, 1691) ; 
Cose of the afflicted Clergy, 1690 ; A true Ac- 
count of that Interruption that was made of 
the Service of God on Sunday last, being the 
17th of February, 1689, signed by James Gib- 
son, acting tor the Lord Provost of Glasgow. 


much respect to William's authority as 
to disband themBelves w r hen his procla- 
mation was published. But the example 
of obedience which they had set was not 
imitated. Scarcely had they laid down 
their weapons, when Covenanters from 
the west, who had done all that was 
to be done in the way of pelting and 
hustling the curates of their own 
neighbourhood, came dropping into 
Edinburgh, by tens and twenties, for 
the purpose of protecting, or, if need 
should be, of overawing the Convention. 
Glasgow’ alone sent four hundred of 
these men. It could hardly be doubted 
that they were directed by some leader 
of great weight. They showed them- 
selves little in anypuWic place: but. it 
was know r n that every cellar was filled 
with them ; and it might well be 
apprehended that, at the first signal, 
they wmuld pour forth from their 
caverns, and appear armed round the 
Parliament House * 

It might have bepn expected that 
every patriotic and enlight- 
ened Scotchman would have iVan* 10 " 
earnestly desired to see the JitwAn 
agitation appeased, and some 
government established which land 
might be able to protect pro-* Tttl9e ' 1 ' 
perty and to enforce the law. An 
imperfect settlement which could be 
speedily made might w’ell appear to 
such a man preferable to a perfect 
settlement which must be the w’ork of 
time. Just at this moment, however, 
a party, strong both in numbers and 
in abilities, raised a new and must 
important question, wdiich seemed not 
unlikely to prolong the interregnum till 
the autumn. This party maintained 
that the Estates ought not immediately 
to declare William and Mary King and 
Queen, but to propose to England a 
treaty of union, and to keep the throne 
vacant till such a treaty should be con- 
cluded on terms advantageous to Scot- 
land.f 

It may seem strange that a large 
portion of a people, whose patriotism^ 
exhibited, often in a, heroic, and some™ 
times in a comic form, has long been 
proverbial, should have been willing, 

* Balcarraa’s Memoiis ; Mackey’s Memoirs. 

f Burnet, ii, 21. 
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nay impatient, to surrender an inde^ 
pen dene e which had been, through 
many ages, dearly prized and manfully 
defended. The truth is that the stub- 
born spirit which the arms nf the 
Plant agenets and Tudors had been 
unable to subdue had begun to yield 
to a very different kind of force. 
Customhouses and tariffs were rapidly 
doing what the carnage of Falkirk and 
Halidon, of Flodden and Pinkie, had 
failed to do. Scotland had some ex- 
perience of the effects of an union. 
She had, near forty years before, been 
united to England on such terms as 
England, flushed with conquest, chose, 
to dictate. Thlft union was insepar- 
ably associated in the minds of the 
vanquished people with defeat and 
humiliation. And yet even that union, 
cruelly as it had wounded the pride of 
the Scots, had promoted their pro- 
sperity. Cromwell, with wisdom and 
liberality rare in his age, had established 
the most complete freedom g)f trade 
between the dominant and the subject 
country. While lie governed, no pro- 
hibition, no duty, impeded the transit 
of commodities from any part of the 
island to any other. His navigation 
laws imposed no restraint on the trade 
of Scotland. A Scotch vessel was at 
liberty to carry a Scotch cargo to 
Larbadoes, and to bring the sugars of 
Barbados into the port of London.* 
The rule of the Protector therefore had 
been propitious to tbe industry and to 
the physical wellbeing of the Scottish 
people. Hating him and cursing him, 
they could not help thriving under him, 
and often, during the administration nf 
their legitimate princes, looked back 
with regret to the golden days of the 
usurp er.f 

* Scobell, 1 Gr04, cap. 0. ; and Oliver's Ordi- 
nance in Council of the 12th of April in the 
same year. 

t Burnet and Fletcher of Saltoun mention 
ihe prosperity of Scotland under the Protec- 
tor, but ascribe it to a cause quite inadequate 

the production of such an effect. “ There 

is,” says Burnet, ‘‘a considerable force of 
about seven cy eight thousand men kept in 
Scotland. The pay of the army brought so 
much money into the kingdonu that it con- 
tinue all that while in a ve® flourishing 
state* . . . . P We always reckon those eight 
years of usurpation a time of great peace and 
prosper! ry,” “ During the time of the usurper 


The Restoration came^ and changpd 
every thing. The Scots regained their 
independence, and soon began to find 
that independence had its discomfort 
as well as its dignity. The English 
Parliament treated them as jjliens and 
as rivals. A new Navigation Act put 
them on almost the same footing with 
the Dutch. High duties, and in some 
cases prohibitory duties, were imposed 
on the products of Scottish industry. 
It is not wonderful that a nation 
eminently industrious, shrewd, and 
egfwprising, a nation which, having 
been long kept hack by a sterile soil 
and a severe climate, was just begin- 
ning to prosper in spite of these dis- 
advantages, and which found its pro- 
gress suddenly stopped, should think 
itself cruelly treated. Yet there was 
no help. Complaint was vain, Re- 
taliation was impossible. The Sove- 
reign, rvrn«if he had thtwish, had not 
the power, to bear himself nvenly be- 
tween his large and his small kingdom, 
between the kingdom from which ho 
drew an annual revenue of a million 
aud a half and the kingdom from which 
he drew an annual revenue of little 
more than sixty thousand pounds. He 
dared neither to refuse his assent to 
any English law injurious to the trade 
of Scotland, nor to give his assent to 
any Scotch law injurious to the trade 
of England. 

The complaints Sf the Scotch, how- 
ever, were so lond that Charles, in 
1667, appointed Commissioners to ar- 
range the terms of a commercial treaty 
between the two British kingdoms. 
The conferences were soon broken off; 
and all that passed while they con- 

Cromwell,” says Fletcher, “ we Imagined our- 
selves to be in a toleruble condition With re- 
spect to the last particular (trade and money) 
by reason of that expense which was made in 
the realm by those forces that kept us in sub- 
jection.” ThB true explanation of the pliEcno* 
menu about which Burnet and , Fletcher 
blundered so grossly will be found in a 
pamphlet entitled, “ Some seasonable and 
modest Thoughts partly occasioned by and 
partly concerning the Scotch East India 
Company,” Edinburgh, 1696. See the Pro- 
ceedings of the Wednesday Club in Friday 
Street, upon the subject of an Union with 
Scotland, December 1705. ^5ee also the Se- 
venth Chapter of 3Ir. Burton’s valuable His- 
tory of Scotland. 
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tinued proved that there was only one 
way in which Scotland could obtain a 
share of the commercial prosperity 
which England at that time enjoyed.* 
The (Scotch must become one people 
with the^English. The Parliament 
which had hitherto sate at Edinburgh 
must be incorporated with the Parlia- 
ment which sate at Westminster. The 
sacrifice could not but be painfully felt 
by a brave and haughty people, wbo 
had, during twelve generations, re- 
garded the southern domination with 
deadly aversion, and whose hearts *3^11 
(swelled at the thought of the death of 
Wallace and of the triumphs of Bruce. 
There were doubtless many punctilious 
patriots who would have strenuously 
opposed an union eVten If they could 
have foreseen that the effect of an 
union would be {o make Glasgow a 
greater city than Amsterdam, and to 
cover the dreary Lothians with harvests 
and woods, neat farmhouses and stately 
mansions. But there was also a large 
class which was not disposed to throw 
away great and substantial advantages 
in order to preserve mere names and 
ceremonies ; and the influence of this 
class was such that, in the year 1670, 
the Scotch Parliament made direct 
overtures to En gland, f The King 
undertook the office of mediator; and 
negotiators were named on both sides; 
but nothing was concluded. 

The question, having slept during 
eighteen years, was suddenly revived 
by the Revolution. Different classes, 
impelled by different motives, con- 
curred on this point. With merchants, 
eager to share in the advantages of the 
West Indian Trade, were joined active 
and aspiring politicians who wished to 
exhibit their abilities in a more con- 
spicuous theatre than the Scottish 
Parliament House, and to collect riches 
from a more copious source than the 
Scottish treasury. The cry for union 
was swelled by the voices of some artful 
Jacobites, who merely wished to cause 
discord and delay, and who hoped to 

* See the paper in which the demands of the 
Scotch Oommiaai oners are set forth. It will 
be found in the Appendix to De Foe’s History 
trf the Union, No. IS. 

f Act. Pari. Scot., July 30. 1670. 


attain this end by mixing up with the 
difficult question which it was the 
especial business of the Convention to 
settle another question more difficult 
still. It is probable that some who 
disliked the ascetic habits and rigid 
discipline of the Presbyterians wished 
for f.n union as the only mode of main- 
taining prelacy in the northern part of 
the island. In an united Parliament 
the English members must greatly pre- 
ponderate; and in England the Bishops 
were held in high honour by the great 
majority of the population. The Epi- 
scopal Church of Scotland, it was plain, 
rested on a narrow basis, and would 
fall before the first a^fcek. The Epi- 
scopal Church of Great Britain might 
have a foundation broad and solid 
enough to withstand all assaults. 

Whether, in 1689, it would have been 
possible to effect a civil union without 
a religious union may well be doubted. 
But there can be no doubt that a 
religious^uuion would have been one of 
the greatest calamities that could have 
befallen either kingdom. The union 
accomplished in 1707 has indeed been 
a great blessing botli to England and 
to Scotland. But it lias been a blesying 
because, in constituting one State, it 
left two Churches. The political in- 
terest of the contracting parties was 
the same: but the ecclesiastical dispute 
between them was one which admitted 
of no compromise. They could there- 
fore preserve harmony only by agreeing 
to differ. Had there been an amalga- 
mation of the hierarchies, there never 
would have been an amalgamation of 
the nations. Successive Mitchells 
would have fired at successive Sharpes. 
Five generations of Claverhouses would 
have butchered five generations of 
Camerons. Those marvellous improve- 
ments which have changed the face of 
Scotland would never havebeen effected. 
Plains now rich with harvests, would 
have remained barren moors. Water- 
falls which now turn the wheels of in^ 
mense factories would havB resound em 
in a wilderness. New Lanark would 
still have been a sheepwalk, and Gree- 
nock a timing hamlet. What kittle 
strength (Scotland could; u^ider siich a 
system, have possessed must, in an egti- 
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mate of the resources of Great Britain, 
have been, not added, but deducted. 
So encumbered, our country never could 
have held, either in peace or in war, a 
place in the first rank of nations* We 
are unfortunately not without the 
means of judging of the effect which 
may be produced on the moral and 
physical state of a people by establish- 
ing, in the exclusive enj oyment of riches 
and dignity, a Church loved and re- 
verenced only by the few, and regarded 
by the many with religious and national 
aversion. One such Church is quite 
burden enough for the energies of one 
empire. 

But these tilings, which to us. who 
wish nf have been taught by a bitter 
iishLow experience, seem clear, were 
eimrdi- by no means clear in 16S9, 
vrr-erve even to very tolerant and 
SySl enlightened politicians. In 
stotiand. truth the English Low Church- 
men were, if possible, more anxious 
than the English High Churchmen to 
preserve Episcopacy in Scotland. It is 
a remarkable fact that Burnet, who 
was always accused of wishing to 
establish the Calvinistie discipline in 
the south of the island, incurred great 
unpopularity among his own country- 
men by his efforts to uphold prelacy in 
the north. He was doubtless in error: 
but his error is to be attributed to a 
cause which does him no discredit. 
His favourite object, an object un- 
attainable indeed, yet sueh as might 
well fascinate a large intellect and a 
'benevolent heart, had long been an 
honourable treaty between the Angli- 
can Church and the Nonconformists. 
He thought it most unfortunate that 
one opportunity of concluding such a 
treaty should have been lost at the time 
of thB Kestoration. It seemed to him 
that another opportunity was afforded 
by the Kevolution. Ho and his friends 
were eagerly pushing forward Notting- 
ham’s Comprehension Bill, and were 
flattering themselves with vain hopes 
success. But they felt that there 
could hardty he a Comprehension in 
one of the two British kingdoms, un- 
less^here were also a Compreheusign 
in the othe* *Con cession must be pur- 
chased by concession. If the Presby- 


terian jtlrtinaciously refused to listen 
to any terms of compromise where he 
was strong, it would be* almost impos- 
sible to obtain for him liberal terms of 
compromise where he was weak. Bi- 
shops must therefore be allowed to 
keep their sees in Scotland; in order 
that divines not ordained by Bishops 
might be allowed to hold rectories and 
canonries in England. 

Thus the cause of the Episcopalians 
in the north and the cause of ^ inioni 
the Presbyterians in the south 
were bound up together in a church 
irmnner which might well per- m^Tin 
plex even a skilful statesman. ScDtUnd - 
It was happy for our country that the 
momentous question which excited so 
many strong, passions, and wdiich pre- 
sented itself in so many different points 
of view, was to be decided by such a 
man as William. lie listened to Epis- 
copalians, to Latitudinarians, to Pres- 
byterians, tft the Dean of Glasgow who 
pleaded for the apostolical succession, 
to Burnet who represented the danger 
of alienating the Anglican clergy, to 
Carstairs who hated prelacy with the 
hatred of a man whose thumbs were 
deeply marked by the screws of pre- 
lat ists. Surrounded by these eager 

advocates, William remained calm and 
impartial. lie wu9 indeed eminently 
qualified by his situation as well as by 
his personal qualities to be the umpire 
in that great contention. Hb was the 
King of a prelatical kingdom. He was 
the Prime Minister of a presbyterian 
republic. His unwillingness to offend 
the Anglican Church of which he was 
the head, and his unwillingness to 
offend the reformed Churches of the 
Continent which regarded him as a 
champion divinely sent to protect them 
against the Erench tyranny, balanced 
each other, and kept him from leaning 
unduly to either side. His conscience 
was perfectly neutral. For it was his 
deliberate opinion that no ^arm ol 
ecclesiastical polity was of divine insti- 
tution. He dissented equally from the 
school of Laud and from the school of 
Cameron, from the rtien who held that 
there could not be a Christian Church 
without Bishops, and from the men 
who held that there could not be a 
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Christian Church without c synods. Scottish Bishops had, as William re- 
Which form of government should be commended, done all thatmeek - 
adopted was in his judgment a ques- ness and prudence could do to SS‘‘ 
tion of mere expediency. He would conciliate their countrymen, 
probably have preferred a temper be- episcopacy could, under any in 
tween the two rival systems, a liier- modification, have been main- 
archy in which the chief spiritual tained. It was indeed asserted by 
functionaries should have been some- writers of that generation, and has been 
thing more than moderators and some- reputed by writers of our generation, 
thing less than prelates. But lie was that the Presbyterians were not, before 
far too wise a man to think of settling the Revolution, the majority of the 
such a matter according to his own people of Scotland.* But in this asser- 
personal tastes. He determined there- tion there is an obvious fallacy. The 
fore that, if there was on both sides a effective strength of sects is not to be 
disposition to compromise, he wottld ascertained merely by counting heads, 
act as mediator. But, if it should ap- An established church, a dominant 
pear that the public mind of England church, a church which has the exclu- 
and the public mind of Scotland had sive possession cf civil honours and 
taken the ply strongly in ( opposite di- emoluments, will alway.s rank among 
rections, he would not attempt to force its nominal members multitudes who 
either nation into conformity" with the have no religion at all; multitudes 
opinion of the other. He would suffer who, though not destitute of religion, 
each to have its own church, and would attend little to theological disputes, 
content himself with restraining both and have no scruple about conforming 
churches from persecuting nonconform- to the mode of worship which happens 
ists, and from encroaching on the func- to be established ; and multitudes who 
tions of the civil magistrate. have scruples about conforming, but 

The language which he held to those whose scruples have yielded to worldly 
Scottish Episcopalians who complained motives. On the other hand, every 
to him of their sufferings and implored member of an oppressed church is^a. 
his protection was well weighed and man who has a very decided preference 
well guarded, but clear and ingenuous, for that church. Every person who, 
He wished, he said, to preserve, if in the time of Diocletian, joined in 
possible, the institution to which they celebrating the- Christian mysteries 
were so much attached, and to grant, might reasonably be supposed to be a 
at the same time, entire liberty of con- firm believer in Christ. But it may 
science to that party which could not well be doubted whether one single 
be reconciled to any deviation from the Pontiff’ or Augur in the Homan Senate 
Presbyterian model. But the Bishops was a firm believer in Jupiter. In 
must take care that they did not, by Mary’s reign, every body who attended 
their own rashness and obstinacy, put the secret meetings of the Protestants 
it out of his power to be of any use to was a real Protestant: but hundreds 
them. They must also distinctly under- of thousands went to mass, who, as 
Etand that he was resolved not to force appeared before she had been dead a 
on Scotland by the sword a form of month, were not real Roman Catholics, 
ecclesiastical government which she If, under the Kings of the House of 
detested. If, therefore, it should be Stuart* when a Presbyterian was ex- 
pound that prelacy could be maintained eluded from political power and from 
only by t arms, he should* yield to the « f or example, a pamphlet entitled 
general sentiment, and should merely “ Some questions resolved concerning episoo- 
do his best to obtain for the Episcopa- P al *** presbyterian government in Scotland 
.. ■ ■ 1690. One of the questions is, whether Scotfl 

lian minority permission to worship presbytery be agreeable to the general 
God in freedom and safety.* inclinations of that people. tliB author an- 

It is not likely that, even if the 8Wer * the question in the negative, on the 
J ground that the upper and middle clasajJ hod 

5 generally conformed to the epii^opal Church 

* Burnet, ii. 23. before the Revolution. 
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the learned professions, was daily an- 
noyed by informers, by tyrannical 
magistrates, by licentious dragoons, 
and was in danger of being hanged if 
he heard a sermon in the open air, the 
population of Scotland w^ not very 
unequally divided between Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians, the rational 
inference is that more than nineteen 
twentieths of those Scotchman whose 
conscience was interested in the matter 
were Presbyterians, and that the Scotch- 
men, who were decidedly and on con- 
viction Episcopalians, were a small 
minority. Against such odds the 
Kish op.? had ,but little chance ; and 
whatever chance they had they made 
haste to throw away; some of them 
because they sincerely believed that” 
their allegiance was still due to James; 
others probably because they appre- 
hended that William would not have 
’he power, even if he had the will, to 
servo them, and that lfbtliing hut a 
counterrevolution in the State could 
avert a revolution in the Church. 

As the new King of England could 
w not bo at Edinburgh during 

from Wil- the sitting of the Scottish 
'hcBcntch Convention, a letter from him 
to the Estates was prepared 
with great skill. In this docu- 
ment ho professed warm attachment to 
the Protestant religion, but gave no 
opinion touching those questions about 
which Protestants were divided. Hfc 
had observed, he said, with great satis- 
faction that many of the Scottish no- 
bility and gentry with whom lie had 
conferred in IlDndon were inclined to 
an union of the two British kingdoms. 
He was sensible how much such an 
union would conduce to the happiness 
of both ; and he would do all in his 
power towards the accomplishing of so 
good a work. 

It was necessary that he should 
w .„. . allow a large discretion to his 

lnstruc- confidential agents at Edm- 
burgh. The private instruc- 
ScDiiAnd. ^ ong w ith which he furnished 
those persons could not be minute, 
but were highly judicious. He charged 
the*| to ascertain to the best of their 
powr the *eal sense of the Convention, 
and to be guided by it. They must 


remember that the first object was to 
settle the government. To that object 
every other object, even the union, 
must be postponed. A treaty between 
two independent legislatures, distant 
from each other several days’ journey, 
must necessarily he a work of time; 
and the throne could not safely remain 
vacant while the negotiations were 
pending. It was therefore important 
that His Majesty’s agents should be on 
their guard against the arts of persons 
who, under pretence of promoting the 
union, might really be contriving only 
toluol ong the interregnum. If the 
Convention should be bent on esta- 
blishing the Presbyterian form of 
church government, William .desired 
that his friepds would do all in their 
power to prevent tliB triumphant sect 
from retaliating wliat it had suffered.* 
The person by wtose advice William 
appears to have been at this TheDftl _ 
time chiefly^guided as to Scotch rympic. 
politics was a Scotchman of great 
abilities and attainments, Sir James 
Dalrymple of Stair, the founder of a 
family eminently distinguished at the 
bar, on the bench, in the senate, in. 
diplomacy, in arms, and in letters, but 
distinguished also by misfortunes and 
misdeeds which have furnished poets 
and novelists with materials for the 
darkest and most heartrending tales. 
Already Sir James had hepn in mourn- 
ing for more than one strange and 
terrible death. One of his sons had 
died by poison. One of his daughters 
had poniarded her bridegroom on the 
wedding night Odb of his grandsons 
had in boyish sport been slain by 
another. Savage libellers asserted, and 
some of the superstitious vulgar be- 
lieved, that Calamities so portentous 
wpre the consequence of Borne connec- 
tion between thB unhappy race and the- 
powers of darkness. Sir James had a 
wTy neck ; and’he was reproached with 
this misfortune as if it hac^ been & 

* The instructions are In the Leven and 
Melville Papers. They bear date March 7. 
16 b|. On the first occasion on which I quote 
this most valuable collection, I cannot refrain 
from acknowledging thB obligations under 
which I, and all who take an interest in the 
history of our Island, lie to the gentleman who 
has performed so well the dhty of an editor. 
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crime, and was told that it ‘marked 
him oat as a man doomed to the gal- 
lows. His wife, a woman of great 
ability, art, and spirit, was popularly 
nicknamed the Witch of Endor. It was 
gravely said that she had cast fearful 
spells on those whom she hated, and 
that she had been seen in the likeness 
of a cat seated on the cloth of state by 
the side of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. The man, however, over whose 
roof so many curses appeared to hang, 
did not, as far as we can now judge, fall 
short of that very low standard of 
morality which was generally attained 
by politicians of his age and nation. 
k In force of mind and extent of know- 
ledge h* was superior to them all. In 
his youth he had borne apms : he had 
then been a professor of philosophy: 
he lfed then studied law’, and had 
become, by general acknowledgment, 
the greatest jurist that his country had 
produced. In the days of 'the Protec- 
torate, he had been a judge. After the 
Restoration, he had made his peace 
with the royal family, had sate in the. 
Privy Council, and had presided with 
unrivalled ability in the Court of Ses- 
sion. He lmd doubtless borne a share 
in many unjustifiable acts ; but there 
were limits which he never passed. He 
had a wonderful power of giving to any 
proposition which it suited him to 
maintain a plausible aspect of legality 
and even of justice ; and this power he 
frequently abused. But he was not, 
like many of those among whom he 
lived, impudently and unscrupulously 
servile. Shame and conscience gene- 
rally restrained him from committing 
any bad action for which his rare in- 
genuity could not frame a specious 
(defence ; and he was seldom in his 
place at the council board when any 
thing outrageously unjust or cruel was 
to be done. His moderation at length 
gave offence to the Court. Hu was 
deprived, of his high office, and found 
himself in so disagreeable a situation 
that be retired to Holland, There lie 
employed himself in correcting the 
great work on jurisprudence which has 
preserved his memory fresh down to 
our own rime. In his banishment he 
tried to gain the favour of his fellow 


exiles, who naturally regarded him 
with suspicion. He protested, and per- 
haps with truth, that his hands were 
pur« from the blood of the persecuted 
Covenanters. He made a high profes- 
sion of religion, prayed much, and 
observed V’eakly days of fasting and 
humiliation. He even consented, after 
mn&L hesitation, to assist with his 
advice and his credit the unfortunate 
enterprise of Argyle. When that en- 
terprise had failed, a prosecution was 
instituted at Edinburgh against Dal- 
rymple; and his estates would doubtless 
have been confiscated, had they not 
been saved by an artificq which subse- 
quently became common among the 
politicians of Scotland. His eldest son 
and heir apparent, John, took the side 
of the government, supported the dis- 
pensing power, declared against the 
Test, and accepted the place of Lord 
Advocate, when Sir George Mackenzie, 
after holding %ut through ten years of 
foul drudgery, at length showed signs 
of flagging. The services of the younger 
Dalrymple were rewarded by a remis- 
sion of the forfeiture which the offences 
of the elder had incurred. Those ser- 
vices indeed were not to be despised. 
For Sir John, though inferior to his 
father in depth and extent of legal 
learning, was no common man. His 
knowledge was great and various : his 
parts were quick; and his eloquence 
^as singularly ready and graceful. To 
sanctity he made no pretensions. In- 
deed Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
agreed in regarding him as little better 
than an atheist. During some months 
Sir John at Edinburgh affected to con- 
demn the disloyalty of his unhappy 
parent Cir James ; and Sir James at 
Leyden told his Puritan friends how 
deeply he lamented the wicked com- 
pliances of his unhappy child Sir John. 

The Revolution came, and brought a 
large increase of wealth and honours 
to the House of Stair. The son 
promptly changed sides, and cooperated 
ably and zealously with the father. Sir 
James established himself in London 
for the purpose of giving advice to 
William on Scotch affairs. Sir Jq^ai’s 
post wag in the Parliament Housa at 
Edinburgh. He was not likely to find 
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any equal among the debat era there, 
and was prepared to exert all his powers 
against the dynasty which he had lat ely 
served.* 

By the large party which was zealous 
for the Calviniatic church government 
John Dalrymplo was regarded with 
incurable distrust and dislike. It^ras 
therefore necessary that another agent 
should be employed to manage that 
afcivii,- P^rty- an agent was 

George Melmlle, Lord Mel- 
ville, a nobleman connected by affinity 
with the unfortunate Monmouth, aud 
with that Leslie who had, in 1640, 
invaded England at the head of a 
Scottish army. Melville had always 
been accounted a Whig and a Presby- 
terian. Those who speak of him most 
favourably have not ventured to ascribe 
to him eminent intellectual endowments 
or exalted public spirit. But he appears 
from his letters to have been by no 
means deficient in that homely pru- 
dence 'the want of which has often been 
fatal to men of brighter genius and of 
purer virtue. That priflence had re- 
strained him from going very far in 
opposition to the tyranny of the 
Stuarts : but he had listened while his 
friends talked about resistance, and 
thertffore, when the Bye House Plot 
was discovered, thought it expedient to 
retire to the Continent. In his absence 
he was accused of treason, and was 
convicted on evidence which would not 
have satisfied any impartial tribunal. 
Hr was condemned to death: his 
lion GUI’s and lands were declared for- 
feit: his arms were tom with con- 
tumely out of the Heralds’ Book; and 
Iris domains swelled tlio estate of the 
cruel and rapacious Perth. The fugitive 
meanwhile, with characteristic wari- 
ness, lived quietly on the Continent, 

* As to the Dalryniplea, see the Loril Presi- 
dent’s own writings, anil among them his 
VimMcfttion of the Divine Perfections ; Wod- 
row’s Annlecta ; Douglas's Peerage; Lock- 
hart’s Msnaoirs ; the Satyre on the Familie of 
Stairs ; the Satyric Lines upon the long wished 
for and timely Death of the Bight Honourable 
Lady Stairs; Baw’s Memorials; and the dyrii- 
ford Papers, written in 17 1)£ and printed with 
the betters of Carstnirs. Lockhart, though 
a mortal un*my of John Dalrymple, says, 
“There was none in thB parliament 
to take up the cudgels with him.” 


l^nd discount on an c ed the unhappy pro- 
jects of his kinsman Monmouth, but 
cordially approved of the enterprise of 
the Prince of Orange. 

Hlncss had prevented Melville from 
sailing with the Hutch expedition: but 
he arrived in London a few hours after 
the new Sovereigns had been pro- 
claimed there. William instantly sent 
him down to Edinburgh, in the hope, 
as it should seem, that the Presby- 
terians would be disposed to listen to 
moderate counsels proceeding from a 
m^who was attached to their cause, 
aftd who had suffered for it. Melville’s 
second son, David, who had inherited, 
through his mother, the title ofTSarl of 
Levon, and who had acquired some 
military experience in the service of 
the Elector of Brandenburg, lia^ the 
honour of being the bearer of a . 
from the new King ttf England to the 
Scottish Copvention.* 

James had entrusted the conduct of 
his afihirs in Scotland to John 
Graham, Viscount Dundee, and 
Colin Lindsay, Earl of Balear- »«uid«« { 
ras. Dundee had commanded Kukarnu ’ 
a body of Scottish troops which had 
marched into England to oppose) the 
Dutch: but he had found,’ in the in- 
glorious campaign which had been 
fatal to the dynasty of Stuart, no 
opportunity of displaying the eourago 
and military skill which those who 
most detest his meyciles^ nature allow 
him to have possessed. He lay with 
his forces not far from Watford, when 
he was informed that James had fled 
from Whitehall, and that Fcversham 
had ordered all the royal army to dis- 
band. The Scottish regiments were 
thus left, without pay or provisions, in 
’lie midst of a foreign and indeed a 
lostilc nation. Dundee, it is Baid, 
wept wuth grief and rage. Soon, how- 
ever, more cheering intelligence ar- 
rived from various quarters. WQliaiy, 
wrote a few* lines to say that, if thf* 
Scots would remain quiet, he would 
iledge his honour for thieir safety; 

* Ah to Melville, see the Levon and Melville 
JapersjJt w, and the preface ; the Act. Pari. 
Scot. June 16. 1386 ; and the Appendix, June 
1 3, ; Burnet, iL 24. ; and theOurnet MS. TtarL 
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and, gome hours later, it -was known 
that James had returned to his capital. 
Dundee repaired instantly to London,* 
There he met his friend Balcarras, who 
had just arrived from Edinburgh. Bal- 
carras, a man distinguished by his 
handsome person and by his accom- 
plishments, had, in his youth, affected 
the character of a patriot, but had 
deserted the popular cause, had ac- 
cepted a seat in the -Privy Council, had 
become a tool of Perth and Melfort, 
and had been one of the Commissioners 
who were appointed to execute ^he 
office of Treasurer when Queensberity 
L was disgraced for refusing to betray 
the interests of the Protestant reli- 
gion.f 

Dundee and Balcarras went together 
to Whitehall, and bad the honour of 
accompanying James in his last walk 
up and dow'n the Mall. He told them 
that he intended to put hip affairs in 
Scotland under their management. 
“ You. my Lord Balcarras, must under- 
take the civil business 1 : and you, my 
Lord Dundee, shall have a commission 
from me to command the troops.” The 
two noblemen vowed that they would 
prove themselves deserving of his con- 
fidence, and disclaimed all thought of 
making their peace with the Prince of 
Orange. J 

On the following day James left 
Whitehall for ever ; and the Prince of 
Orange arrived, at Scint James’s. Both 
Dundee and Balcarras swelled the 
crowd which thronged to greet the 
deliverer, and were not ungraciously 
received. Both were well known to 
him. Dundee had served under him 
on the Continentg j and the first wife 

t * Creichton’e Memoirs. 

t Mackay’s Memoirs. 

X Memoirs of the Lindsays. 

5 About the early relation between William 
and Dundee, sopae Jacobite, many years after 
they were both dead, invented a story which 
I pr successive embellishments was at last im- 
proved into a romance such as It seems strange 
that even a child should believe to be true. 
The last edition runB thus. William’s horse 
was killed under him at Seneff, and his life 
was in imminent danger. Dundee, then Cap- 
tain Graham, mounted His Highness again. 
William promised to reward this service with 
promotion, but broke his word, and gave to 
another the commission which Graham had 
been led to expect. The injured hero went to 
Loo. There he met his successful competitor 


k>f Balcarras had been a lady of the 
[House of Orange, and had worn, on 
her wedding day, a superb pair of 
emerald earrings, the gift of her cousin 
the Prince.* 

The Scottish Whigs, then assembled 
in great numbers at Westminster, ear- 
nestly pressed William to proscribe by 
name four or five men who had, during 
the evil times, borne a conspicuous part 
in the proceedings of the Privy Council 
at Edinburgh. Dundee and Balcarras 
were particularly mentioned. But the 
Prince had determined that, as far aw 
his power extended, all the past should 
be covered with a general amnesty, 
and absolutely refused to make any 
declaration which could drive to de- 
spair even the most guilty of his uncle’s 
servants. 

Balcarras went repeatedly to Saint 
James’s, had several audiences of 
William, professed deep respect for 
His Highness, and owned that Kingi 
James had committed great errors, but 
would not promise tD concur in a vote 
of deposition.® William gave no signs 
of displeasure, but said at parting : 
"Take care, my Lord, that you keep 
within the law ; for, if you break it, 
you must expect to be left to it.” f 

Dundee seems to have been* less 
ingenuous. Hp employed the media- 
tion of Burnet, opened a negotiation 
with Saint James’s, declared himself 
willing to acquiesce in the new order 

and gave him a box on the ear. The punish- 
ment for striking in the palace was the loss of 
the offending right hand ; but this punishment 
the Prince of Orange ungraciously remitted. 
“You,” he said, “saved my life: I spare 
your right hand ; and now we are quits.” 

Those who, down to our own time, have 
repeated this nonsense seem to have thought, 
first, that the Act of Henry the Eighth “ for 
punishment of murder and malicious blood- 
shed within the King’s Court M (Stat. 33 Hen. 
VIII. c. 2.) was law in GneldOrs ; and, se- 
condly, that, in 1G74, William was a- King, 
and his house a King's Court. They were 
also not aware tliat he did not purchase Loo 
till long after Dundee had left thB Nether- 
lands. See Harris’s Description of Loo, 1699. 

This legend, of which I have not been able 
to discover the slightest trace In the volumin- 
ous Jacobite literature of William’s reign, 
seems to have originated about 'a quarter of a 
century after Dundee’s death, and to have at- 
tained its fnll absurdity in another quaijfrtr of 
a century. * ^ 

* Memoirs of the Lindsays. 

t Ibid. 
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of things, obtained from William a 
promise of protection, and promised in 
return to live peaceably. Such credit 
was given to his professions, that he 
was suffered to travel du$m to Scotland 
under the escort of a troop of cavalry. 
Without such an escort the man of 
blood, whose name was never men- 
tioned but with a shudder at *the 
hearth of any Presbyterian family, 
would, at that conjuncture, have had 
but a perilous journey through Ber- 
wickshire and the Lothians.* 

. February was drawing to a close 
when Dundee and Balcarras reached 
Edinburgh. They had some hope that 
they might be at the head of a ma- 
jority in the Convention. They there- 
fore exerted themselves vigorously to 
consolidate and animate their party. 
They assured the rigid royalists, who 
had a scruple about sitting in an 
assembly convoked by an usurper, that 


jdie rightful King particularly wished 
™o friend of hereditary monarchy to be 
absent. More than one waverer was 
kept steady by being assured, in confi- 
dent terms, that a speedy restoration 
was inevitable. Gordon had deter- 
mined to surrender the Castle, and had 
begun to remove his« furniture : but 
Dundee and Balcarras prevailed on 
him to hold out some time longer. 
They informed him that they had 
received from St. Germains full pow*ers 
to adjourn the Convention to Stirling, 
and that, if things went ill at Edin- 
burgh, those powers would be used.f 
At length the fourteenth of March, 

Meeting of ^e ^ a y f° r ^e meeting 

the cod- of the Estates, arrived, and 
volition, thg Parliament House was 
crowded. Nine prelates were in their 
places. When Argyle presented him- 
self, a single lord protested against 
the admission of person Whom a 
legal sentence, passed in due form, and 
still unreversed, had deprived of the 
honours of the peerage. But this 
objection was overruled by the general 
sense of the assembly. When Melville 
appeared, no voice was raised against 
his admission. The Bishop of Edin- 
burg officiated as chaplain, and made 


* Burnet, IK 22. ; Memoirs of the Lindsays, 
t Balcarras’e Memoirs. 


it onB o# his petitions that God would 
*help and restore King James. # It 
soon appeared that the general feeling 
of the Conyention was by no means in 
harmony with this prayer. The first 
matter to be decided was thB choice of 
a President. The Duke of Hamilton 
was supported by the Whigs, ^ie Mar- 
quess of Athol by the Jacobites. Nei- 
ther candidate possessed, and neither 
deserved, the entire confidence of his 
supporters. Hamilton had been a Privy 
Councillor of James, had borne a part 
in many unjustifiable acts, and had 
oflSFed but a very cautious and languid 
opposition to the most daring attacks 
on the laws and religion of Scotland. 
Not till thB Dutch guards were at 
Whitehall lyd he ventured to speak 
out. Then he had joined the victorious 
party, and had assured the Whigs that 
he had pretended to be their enemy, 
only in order that he might, without 
incurring suspicion, act as their friend. 
Athol was still less to he trusted. His 
abilities were yean, his temper false, 
pusillanimous, and cruel. In the late 
reign he had gained a dishonourable 
notoriety by the barbarous actions of 
which he had been guilty in Argyleshire. 
He had turned with the turn of for- 
tune, and had paid servile court to the 
Prince of Orange, but had been coldly 
received, and had now, from mere 
mortification, come back to the party 
which he had deserted, f Neither of 
the rival noblemen Taad cEosento stake 
the dignities and lands ofdns house on 
the issue of the contention between the 
rival Kings, The eldest son of Hamil- 
ton had declared for Jamps, and the 
eldest sdu of Athol for William, so 
that, in any event, both coronets and 
both estates were safe. • 

But in Scotland the fashionable no- 
tions touching political morality were 
lax ; and the aristocratical sentiment 
was strong. ThB Whigs were there- 
fore willing ato forget that Hamilton 
had lately sate in the council of James. 

* Act. Pari. Scot. Mar. 14. 1669 ; History of 
the late Eevolution in Scotland, 1690 ; An 
Account of the Proceedings of the Batata of 
Scotland, fol. Loni. 1689. 

f Bale arras’s narrative exhibits both Hamil- 
ton and Athol in a most unfavourable light. 
See also the Life of James, 11. 538, 339. 
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Hie Jacobites were equally willing to 
forget that Athol had lately fawned on 
Widhaia. In political inconsistency 
those two great lords were far indeed 
from standing by themselves ; but in 
dignity and power they had scarcely an 
equal in the assembly. Their descent 
was eminently illustrious: their in- 
fluence was immense: one of them 
could raise the Western Lowlands ; the 
other could bring into the field an 
army of northern mountaineers. Round 
these chiefs therefore the hostile fac- 
tions gathered. 

The votes were counted; an?FY it 

appeared that Hamilton had a 

SS«d°" majority of forty. The conse- 

Pretkk'nt. q lifinDe Wfl6 about twefafr 

of the defeated party instantly 
»ver to the victors.* At Westminster 
«uch a defection “would have been 
thought strange ;t but it seems to have 
• caused little surprise at Edinburgh. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the same country should have produced 
in the same age the ^nest wonderful 
specimens of both extremes of human 
nature. No class of men mentioned in 
history has ever adhered to a principle 
with more inflexible pertinacity than 
was found among the Scotch Puritans. 
Fine and imprisonment, the sheers and 
the branding iron, the boot, the thumb- 
screw, and the gallows could not extort 
from the stubborn Covenanter one 
evasive word on which it was possible 
to put a sense imoonristent with his 
theological system. Even in things 
indifferent he would bear of no com- 
promise; and he was but too ready to 
consider all who recommended pru- 
dence and charity as traitors to the 
cause of truth. On the other hand, 

■ the Scotchmen of that generation who 
made a figure in the Parliament House 
and in the Council Chamber were the 
most dishonest and unblushing time- 
servers that the world has ever seen. 
*The English marvelled .alike at both 
tdaroes. There were indeed many 
stouthearted nonconformists in the 
South,; but scarcel y any who in obsti- 
nacy, pugnacity and hardihood could 

• Act. Pari Soot., Mmrcfe 14. 168j ; Balcar- 
xas’i IfamatTH ; History of the late Revolution 
In Scotland ; life of James, il. M2. 


be^r a cumparison with the men of the 
school of Cameron. There were many 
knavish politicians in the South ; but. 
few so utterly destitute of morality, 
and still fewer so utterly destitute of 
shame, as the men of the school of 
Lauderdale. Perhaps it is natural that, 
the most callous and impudent, rice 
should be found in the near neighbour- 
hood of unreasonable and impracti- 
cable virtue. Where enthusiasts arc 
read}' to destroy or to bB destroyed 
for trifles magnified into importance 
by a squeamish conscience, it is not 
sfrange that the very name of con- 
science should become a byword of 
contempt to cool and shrewd men of 
business. 

The majority reinforced by , the 
crowd of deserters from the nom 
minority proceeded to name a mitu* nf 
Committee of Elections. Eif- EUxtiou *' 
teen persons were chosen, and it soon 
appeared that twelve of these were not 
disposed to examine severely into till 
regularity of any proceeding of which 
the result had been to send up a Whig 
to the Parliament House, The Duke 
of Hamilton is said to have been dis- 
gusted by the gross partiality of his 
own followers,, and to have exerted 
himself, with but little success, to 
restrain their violence.* 

Before the Estates proceeded to de- 
liberate on the business for 
which they had met, they c*itio 
thought it necessary to pro- Sh 
vide for their own security. They 
could not be perfectly at ease while 
the roof under which they sate was 
commanded by the batteries of the 
Cm tie. A deputation was therefore 
sect to inform Gordon that the Con- 
vention required him to evacuate the 
fortress within twenty four hours, and 
that if -he complied, his past conduct 
should not be remembered against him. 
He asked a flight for consideration. 
During that night his wavering mind 
was confirmed by the exhortations of 
Dundee and Balcarras. On the morrow 
be sent an answer drawn in respectful 
but evasive terms. He tots very far, 
he declared, from meditating harm to. 

* Balcarraa*s Memoirs ; Hietfjry of tire lmto 
Revolution in Scotland, liitM). 
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the City of Edinburgh. Least of all 
could he harbour any thought of mo- 
lesting an august assembly which he 
regarded with profound reverence. He 
would willingly give bond for his good 
behaviour to the amount of twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. But he was 
in communication with the govern- 
ment now established in England, 41 p. 
was in hourly expectation of important 
despatches from that government ; and, 
till they arrived, he should not feel him- 
self justified in resigning his command. 
These excuses were not admitted. 
Heralds and trumpeters were -sent to 
summon the Castle in form, and to 
denounce the penalties of high treason 
against those who should continue to 
occupy that fortress in defiance of the 
authority of the Estate a. G-uards were 
at the same time posted to intercept 
all communication between the garrison 
and the city.* 

Two days had been spent in these 
ntndre preludes ; and it was expected 
ihrnat™- that on the third morning the 
novf. great contest would begin. 
uimt?r8 ' Meanwhile the population of 
Edinburgh was in an excited state. It 
had been discovered that Dundee had 
paid visits to the Castle; and it was 
believed that his exhortations had 
induced the garrison to hold out. His 
own soldiers were known to be gather- 
ing round him ; and it might well be 
apprehended that he would make some 
desperate attempt. He, on the other 
hand, had been informed that the 
Western Covenanters who filled the 
cellars of the city had vowed ven- 
geance on him: and, in truth, when 
we consider that their temper was 
singularly savage and implacable, that 
they, had been taught to regard the 
slaying of a persecutor as a duty, that 
no examples, furnished by Holy Writ 
had bean more frequently held up to 
their admiration than Ehud stabbing 
Eglon and Samuel hewing, Agag limb 
from limb, that they had never heard 
any achievement in the history of 
their own country more wajm^yflaraised 

* Act. Pari. I&ot., March 14. and 16. legs ; 
BBlcarras's Memoirs; London Gazette, March 
-A Hfctory of the late Revolution in Scot- 
land, 1£,90 ; Account Df the Proceedings of the 
Estates of Scotland. 1089. 


by theirs favourite teachers than the 
butchery of Cardinal Beatoun and of 
Archbishop Shaerpe, we may well won- 
der that a man who had slmd the 
blood of the saints like water should 
have been able to walk the High 
Street in safety during a single day. 
The enemy whom Dundee had most 
reason to fear was a youth at distin- 
guished courage and abilities named 
William Cleland. Cleland had, when 
little more than sixteen years old, 
borne arms in that insurrection which 
had been put down at Bqthwcll Bridge. 
H§*hnd since di^nsted some virulent 
fanatics by his humanity and mode^ 
ration. But with the great body (#F 
Presbyterians hie name stood high. 
For with the strict morality and ardent 
zeal of a Purilan he united some accom- 
plishments of which "Few Puritans could ( 
boast His marine^ were polished, 
and his literary and scientific attain- '' 
ments respexstablo, He was a linguist, 
a mathematician, and a poet. It is 
true that his hymns, odes, ballads, and 
Hudibrastic satires are of very little 
intrinsic value ; but, when it is con- 
sidered that he was a mere boy when 
most of them were written, it must be 
admitted that they show considerable 
vigour of mind. He was now at Edin- 
burgh : his influence among the West 
Country Whigs assembled there was 
great: he hated Dundee with deadly 
hatred, and was bedievod to be medi- 
tating some act of vfolence.* 

* Sec Cleland’s Poems, and the cummendn- 
tory poems contained in the flame volume, 
Edinburgh, 1097. It hue been repeatedly 
asserted that this William Cleland was the 
father of William Cleland, the Commission ar 
of Taxes, who was well known twenty years 
later in the literary society of London, who 
rendered some not very reputable services to 
Pope, and whose son John was the author of 
an infamous book but toD widely celebrated. 
This is an entire mistake. Wilburn ■Cleland, 
who fought at Both well Bridge, was not 
twenty eight when he was killed in August 
1G89; and William Cleland, the Commissioner , 
of Taxes, died at sixty Beven, in September 
1741. The fanner therefore osarnot have been 
the father of the latter. See the Exact Nar- 
rative of the Battle of Dmnkeld.; the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for 1740 ; end WArburtan’s 
note on the Letter to the Publisher of the 
Dunciad, a letter signed W. Cleland, but 
really written by Pape. In a paper drawn up 
by Sir Robert Hamilton, the raacle of the ex- 
treme Covenanters, and a blooa ■thirsty ruffian, 
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On Hie fifteenth, of March* 1 Dundee 
received information that some of the 
Covenanters had bound themselves to- 
gether to slay him and Sir George 
Hhokenzie, whose eloquence and learn- 
ing, long prostituted to the service of 
tyranny, had made him more odious to 
the Presbyterians than any other man 
of the gown. Dundee applied to Ha- 
milton for protection ; and Hamilton 
advised him to bring the matter under 
the consideration of the Convention at 
the next sitting.* 

Before. that sitting, a person named 
^ ttpr Crane arrived from FrSfiee, 
from -with a letter addressed by the 
th?cu? fugitive King to the Estates. 

vtntiou. J etter was gea l fi |l : the 

bearer, strange to say, # was not fur- 
nished with a copy for the information 
of the heads of the Jacobite party; 
nor did he bring »any message, written 
or verbal, to either of James's agents. 
Balcarras and Dundee wtre mortified 
by finding that so little confidence was 
reposed in them, and were harassed by 
painful doubts touching the contents of 
the document on which so much de- 
pended. They were willing, however, 
to hope for the best. King James 
could not, situated. as he was, be so ill 
advised as to act in direct opposition 
to the counsel and entreaties of his 
friends. His letter, when opened, 
must be found to contain such gracious 
assurances as would animate the royal- 
ists and conciliate the moderate Whigs. 
His adherents, therefore, determined 
that it should be produced. 

When the Convention reassembled 
du the morning of Saturday the six- 
teenth of March, it was proposed that 
measures should be taken for the per- 
sonal security of the members. It was 
alleged that the life of DundeB had 
beeu threatened; that two men of 
sinister appearance had been watching 
the housB where he lodged, and had 

i * 

Cl eland la mentioned as having been once 
leagued with those fanatics, but afterwards a 
great opposer of thBir testimony. Cleland 
probably did not agree with Hamilton in 
thinking it a sacred duty to out the throats of 
prisoners of war who had been received to 
quarter. See Hamilton's Letter to the Socie- 
ties, Doc. 7. lfff 5. 

* Baloarras's Memoirs. i 


been heard to say that they would use 
the dog as he had used them. Mac- 
kenzie complained that he too was in 
danger, and, with his usual copiousness 
and force of language, demanded the 
protection of the Estates. But the 
matter was lightly treated by the ma- 
jority: and the Convention passed on 
to %ther business.* 

It was then announced that Crane 
was at the door of the Parliament 
House. He was admitted. The paper 
of which he was in .charge was laid on 
the table. Hamilton remarked that 
there was, in the hands of the Earl of 
Leven, a communication from the 
Prince by whose authority the Estates 
had been convoked. That communica- 
tion seemed to be entitled to precedence. 
The Convention was of the same opi- 
nion ; and the well weighed and pru- 
dent letter of William was read. 

It was then moved that the letter of 
James should be opened. The Whigs 
objected that it might possibly contain 
a mandate dissolving the Convention. 
They therefore proposed that, before 
the seal was broken, the Estates should 
resolve to cpntinue sitting, notwith- 
standing any such mandate. The Jaco- 
bites, who knew no more than the Whigs 
what was in the letter, and were im- 
patient to have it read, eagerly assented. 
A vote was passed by which the mem- 
bers bound themselves to consider any 
order which should command them to 
separate as a nullity, and to remain as- 
sembled till they should have accom- 
plished the work of securing the liberty 
and religion of Scotland. This vote 
was signed by almost all the lords and 
^fentlemen who were present. Sevrti 
out of nine bishops subscribed it. ThB 
names of Dundee and Balcarras, written 
by their own hands, may still be seen 
on the original roll. Balcarras after- 
wards excused what, on his principles, 
was, beyond all dispute, a flagrant act 
of treason, Joy saying that he and his ' 
friends had, from zeal for their master’s 

* Balgarros’s Memoirs. But the fullest ac- 
count of these proceedings* is furnished by 
som e manuscript no tea whlohtae in the libfiary 
Df the Faculty of Advocates. Baloarras’s dates 
are not quite exact. He probably treated to 
his memory far them, I hav®, aorreot^d them 
from the Parliamentary Raoords, 
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.nterest,’ concurred in a declaration Df 
•ebellion against their master’s autho- 
rity; that they had anticipated the 
nost salutary effects from the letter; 
md that, if they had not made some 
■oncession to the majority, the letter 
would not have been opened. 

In a few minutes the hopes of Bal- 
RffpclDf carras were grievously disap- 
Fnniet’i pointed. The letter from 
Hl9r ' which so much had been 
hoped and feared was read with all the 
honours which Scottish Parliaments 
were in the habit of paying to roy^l 
communications : but every word carried 
despair to the hearts of the Jacobites. 
It was plain that adversity had taught 
James neither wisdom nor mercy. All 
was obstinacy, cruelty, insolence. A 
pardon was promised to those traitors 
who should return to their allegiance 
within a fortnight. Against all others 
unsparing vengeance was denounced. 
Not only was no sorrow expressed for 
past offences : but the letter was itself 
a new offence : for ft was written and 
countersigned by the apostate Mel fort, 
who was, by the statutes of the realm, 
incapable of holding the office of Secre- 
tary, and who was not less abhorred 
by the Protestant Tories than by the 
Whigs. The hall was in a tumult. 
The enemies of James were loud and 
vehement. His friends, angry with 
him, and ashamed of him, saw that it 
was vain to think of continuing the 
struggle in the Convention. Every 
vote which had been doubtful when his 
Letter was unsealed was now irrecover- 
ably lost. The Bitting closed in great 
agitation.* . _ 

It was Saturday afternoon. Thffe 
was to be no other meeting till Monday 
morning. The Jacobite leaders held a 
consultation, and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was, necessary to take a 
decided step. Dundee and Balcarras 
must use the powers with which they 
had been entrusted. The minority 
must forthwith leave Edinburgh and 

* Act. Pari. .Scot., Mar. 16. lBSf ; Baicar- 
ras’s Memoir* p History of thB Late Revolution 
in Scotland, 1690 ; Account of the Proceed- 
ings the Estate* of Scotland, 16S0 ; London 
Gaz., Mar. 25^1689; Life of James, ii. 342. 
BumSt blunders strangely about these trans- 
actions. 
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assemble at Stirling. Athol assented, 
and undertook to bring a great body of 
his clansmen from the Highlands to 
protect thB deliberations of the Royalist 
Convention. Every thing was arranged 
for the secession; but, in a few hours, 
the tardiness of one man and the haste 
of another ruined the whole plan. 
t The Monday came. The Jacobite 
lords and gentlemen were actu- ^ htuf 
ally taking horse for Stirling, Dund «- 
when Athol asked for a delay of twenty 
four hours. He had no personal reason 
to be in haste. By staying he ran no 
rilk.of being assassinated. By going 
he incurred the risks inseparable from 
civil war. The members of his party, 
unwilling to separate from him, con- 
sented to thi postponement which he 
requested, and repfyred once more to 
the Parliament House. Dundee alone 
refused to stay a moment longer. His 
life was in danger. The Convention 
had refused to protect him. He 
would not remain to be a mark i©r the 
pistols and daggers of murderers. Bal- 
carras expostulated to no purpose. 
“By departing alone,” he said, “you 
will give the alarm and break up the 
whole scheme.” But Dundee was ob- 
stinate. Brav^as he undoubtedly was, 
he seems, like many other brave man, 
to have been less proof against the 
danger of assassination than against 
any other form of danger. He knew 
what the hatred qf the Covenanters 
was : he knew how well he had earned 
their hatred ; and he was haunted by 
that consciousness Of inexpiable guilt, 
and by that dread of a terrible retri- 
bution, which the ancient polytheists 
personified under the awful name of 
the Euries. His old troopers, the 
Satans and Beelzebubs who had shared* 
his crimes, and who now shared his 
perils, were ready to be the companions 
of his flight. 

Meanwhile the Convention had &s~ m 
samblecL Mackenzie was on 
his legs, and was pathetically toon. »n 
lamenting the hard condition fifeon- 
-* the Estates, at once com- TW,tton - 
manded by the guns of a fortress and 
menaced by a fanatical rabble, when 
he was interrupted by some sentinels 
who came running from tne posts near 
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the Castle, They lmd Been Dundee at 
thB head of fifty horse on the Stirling 
road. That road ran close under the 
huge rock on which the citadel is built 
Gordon had appeared on the rampart^ 
and had made a sign that he bad some- 
thing to say. Dundee had climbed 
high enough to hear and to be heard, 
and was then actually conferring with 
the Duke* Up to that moment the 
hatred with which the Presbyterian 
members of the assembly regarded the 
■Harmless persecutor of their brethren 
in the faith had been restrained by the 
decorous forms of pariiamentnry .effki- 
bezstion. But now the explosion was 
terrible. Hamilton himself, 'who, by 
the acknowledgment of his opponents, 
had hitherto performed £he duties of 
President with gravity and imparti- 
ality, was the loudest and fiercest man 
in the hall. “It is high time,"” he 
cried, “that we should look to our- 
selves. The enemies of our religion 
and of bur civil freedom are mustering 
all around ue ; and we may well sus- 
pect that they have accomplices even 
here. Lock the doors. Lay the keys 
on the table. Let nobody go out but 
those lords and gentlemen whom we 
shall appoint to call citizens to 
arms. There are some good men from 
the West in Edinburgh, men for whom 
I can answer.” The assembly raised a 
general cry of assent. Several members 
of the majority boasted that they too 
had brought with them trusty retainers 
who would turn out at a moment’s 
notice against Claverhouse and his dra- 
goons. Ail that Hamilton proposed 
was instantly done. The Jacobites, 
silent and unresisting, became priso- 
ners, Loren went forth and ordered 
the drums to beat. Tbs Covenanters 
of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire promptly 
obeyed the signal. The force thus as- 
sembled had indeed no very military 
appearance, but was amply sufficient to 
overawe the adherents <rf the House Of 
Stuart . From Dundee nothing was to 
be hdpid or feared. He had already 
scrambled down the Castle hill, re- 
joined his troopers, and galloped west- 
ward. Hamilton now ordered the doors 
to be opened. The suspected members 
were at lib arty to depart Humbled 


and brokenspirited, yBt glad that they 
had come off so well, they stole forth 
through the crowd of stem fanatics 
which filled the High Street. All 
thought of secession was at an end.* 

On the following day it was resolved 
that the kingdom should be put into a 
posture of defence. The preamble of 
thiS resolution contained a severe re- 
flection on the perfidy of the traitor 
who, within a few hours after he had, 
by an engagement subscribed with his 
own hand, bound himself not to quit 
his post in the Convention, had set the 
example of desertion, and given the 
signal of civil war. All Protestants^ 
from sixteen to sixty, were ordered to 
hold themsolves in readiness to as- 
semble in arms at the first summons ; 
and, that none might pretend igno- 
rance, it was directed that thB edict 
should be proclaimed at all the market * 
crosses throughout the realm. f 

The Estates then proceeded to send 
a letter of thanks to William. To this 
letter were attached the signatures of 
many noblemen and gentlemen who 
were in the interest of the banished 
Krng. The Bishops however ununi- 
I mDusly refused to subscribe their 
names. 

It had long been the custom of the 
Parliaments of Scotland to entrust the 
preparation of Acts to a select number 
of members who were designated as the 
Lords of the Articles. In conformity 
with this usage, the business 
of framing a plan for the set- muielPap. 
tling of the government was JfJJrV 0 
now confided to a Committee pimofgiv. 
oOwenty four. Of the twenty Tenim8uL 
ficrar eight were peers, eight represen- 
tatives of counties, and eight represen- 
tatives of towns. The majority of the 
Committee were Whigs ; and not a 
single prelate had a seat. 

The spirit of the Jacobites, broken 
by a succeflnon of disasters, was, about 
this time, for a moment revived by the 
arrival of the Duke of Queensberry 
from London. His rank was high : hie 
influence was great: his character, by 

" BalcanWe Memoir* ; BIS, in the Library 
of thD Faculty of Ad vooft&sg. 

t Act. Pori. Boot., Mar. 19. i68|; History 
| of the late Revolution in Scotland, 1 690. ^ 
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comparison with the characters of 
those who surrounded him, was fair. 
When Popery was in the ascendent, he 
had been true to the cause of the Pro- 
testant Church; and, since 
had been in the ascendent, he had been 
true to the cause of hereditary mo- 
narchy. Some thought that, if he had 
been earlier in his place, he might tfhve 
been able to render important service 
to the House of Stuart.* Even now 
the stimulants which he applied to his 
torpid and feeble party produced some 
faint symptoms of returning animation. 
Means were found of communicating 
with Cordon ; and he was earnestly 
Solicited to fire on the city. The Jaco- 
bites hoped that, as soon as the cannon 
balls had beaten down a few chimneys, 
the Estates would adjourn to Glasgow. 
Time would thus be gained ; and the 
royalists might be able to execute their 
old project of meeting in a separate 
convention. Gordon however posi- 
tively refused to take on himself so 
grave a responsibility on no better 
warrant than the request of a small 
cabal, f 

Dy this time the Estates had a gulrd 
on which they could rely more firmly 
than on the undisciplined and turbulent 
Covenanters of the West. A squadron 
of English men of war from the Thames 
had arrived in the Frith of Forth. 
On board were the three Scottish regi- 
ments which had accompanied "William 
from Holland. Ho had, -with great 
judgment, selected them to protect the 
assembly which was to settle the go- 
vernment of their country; and, that 
no cause of jealousy might be given to 
a people exquisitely sensitive on points 
of national honour, he had purged the 
ranks of all Dutch soldiers, and had 
thus reduced the number of men to 
about eleven hundred. This littiB force 
was commanded by Hugh Mackay, a 
Highlander of noble desce^ who had 
long served on the Continent, and who 
was distinguished by courage of the 
truest temper, and by a piety such as 
is seldom found in soldiers of fortune. 
The Convention passed a resolution 
appqjpting Mackay general of their 

* Balcarras. t Ibid. 


forces. When the question was put on 
this resolution, the Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, unwilling doubtless to be a party 
to such an usurpation of powers which 
belonged to the King alone, begged 
that the prelates might be excused 
from voting. Divines, he said, had 
nothing to do with military arrange- 
ments. “The Fathers of the Church,” 
answered a member very keaply, “ have 
been lately favoured , with a new light: 
I have myself seen military orders 
signed by the Most Reverend person 
who has suddenly become so scrupu- 
lorfls. There was indeed one difference : 
those orders were for dragooning Pro- 
testants ) and the resolution before ufl 
is meant to protect us from Papists.”* 

The arrival of Mackay’s troops, and 
the determination of Gordon to remain 
inactive, quelled the spirit of the Jaco- 
bites. They’ had indeed one enaflee 
left. They might possibly, by joining 
with those Whigs who were bent on an 
union with England, have postponed 
during a considerable time the settle- 
ment of the government. A negotia- 
tion was actually opened with this view, 
but was speedily broken off. For it 
soon appeared that the party which 
was for James was really hostile to the 
union, and that the party which was 
for the union was really hostile to 
James. As these two parties had no 
object in common, the only effect of a 
coalitidi between them must have been 
that one of them would have become 
the tool of the other. The question of 
the union therefore was not raised. t 
Some Jacobites retired to their country 
seats : others, though they remained at 
Edinburgh, ceased to show themselves 
in the Parliament House: many passed 
over to the winning side ; and, when at. 
length the resolutions prepared by the 
Twenty Four were submitted to the 
Convention, it appeared that the great 
body which on the first day of the ses- 
sion had rallied round Atljol bail 
dwindled away to nothing. 

The resolutions had been framed, as 
far as possible, in conformity with the 

* Act. Pari. Scot. ; History of the late Be- 
yolution, U390 ; Memoirs of North Britain, 
1715. • 

t Balcarras. 
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example recently set at Westminster. 
ltaiolu _ In one important point, liow- 
t *°MKi^r > " ever > ^ was absolutely neees- 
Kb com- saxy that the copy should de- 
mittw ' viate from the original. The 
Estates of England had brought two 
charges against James, his misgovern- 
ment and his flight, and had, by using 
the soft word “ Abdication,” evaded, 
with somBjpacrifice of verbal precision, 
the question whether subjects may 
lawfully depose a bad prince. That 
question the Estates of Scotland could 
not evader They could not pr^end 
that James had deserted his post. For 
he had never, since he came to the 
throne, resided in Scotland. * During 
many years that kingdom had been 
ruled by sovereigns w|jo dwelt in 
another land. The whole machinery 
of the administration had been con- 
structed on the supposition that the 
King would be absent, and was there- 
fore not necessarily deranged by that 
flight which had, in the south of the 
island, dissolved all government, and 
suspended the ordinary course of jus- 
tice. It was only by letter that the 
King could, when he was at Whitehall, 
communicate with the Council and the 
Parliament at Edinburgh; and by letter 
he could communicate with them wh*n 
he was at Saint Germains or at Dublin. 
The Twenty Four were therefore forced 
to propose to the Estates a resolution 
distinctly declaring that Janfts the 
Seventh had by his misconduct for- 
feited the crown. Many writers have 
inferred from the language of this 
resolution that sound political princi- 
ples had made a greater progress in 
Scotland than in England. But the 
whole history of the two ‘ countries 
.from the Restoration to the Union 
proves this inference to be erroneous, 
The Scottish Estates used plain lan- 
guage, simply because it was impos- 
sible for them, situated as they were, 
To use evasive language. , 

The person who bore the chief part 
in framing the resolution, and in 
defending it* was Sir John Dalrymple, 
who had recently held the high office 
of Lord Advocate, and had been an 
accomplice in some of the misdeeds 
which he noW arraigned with great 


force of reasoning and eloquence. He 
was strenuously supported by Sir 
James Montgomery, member for Ayr- 
shire, a man of considerable abilities, 
but of loose principles, turbulent tem- 
per, insatiable cupidity, and implacable 
malevolence. The Archbishop of Glas- 
gow and Sir George Mackenzie spoke 
on ^he other side ; but the only effect 
of their oratory was to deprive their 
party of the advantage of being able 
to allege that the Estates were und^i 
duress, and that liberty of speech had 
been denied to the defenders of heredi- 
tary monarchy. 

When the question was put. Athol, 
Queensberry, and some of their friends 
withdrew. Only live members voted 
against the resolution which pro- 
nounced that James had forfeited his 
right to the allegiance of his subjects. 
When it was moved that the Crown 
of Scotland should ho settled as the 
Crown of England had been settled, 
Athol and Queensberry reappeared in 
the hall. They had doubted, they said, 
whether they could justifiably declare 
tlu* throne vacant. But, since it had 
beta declared vacant, they felt 11 c 
doubt that William and Mary wer( 
the persons who ought to fill it. 

The Convention then went forth in 
procession to the High Street, wm:*™ 
Several great nobles, attended £?£ Marj 
by the Lord Provost of the clai,n<,d ‘ 
capital and by the heralds, ascended 
the octagon tower from which rose tht 
city cross surmounted by the unicorn 
of Scotland.* Hamilton read the vote 
of the Convention; and a King at Arms 
proclaimed the now Sovereigns with 
sound of trumpet. On the same daj 
the Estates issued an order that the 
parochial clergy should, on pain o; 
deprivation, publish from their pulpits 
the proclamation which had just beer 
read at the city cross, and should pra} 
for King "William and Queen Mary. 

Still the interregnum was not at ar 
end. Though the new Sove- Tt]f , (:ltln 
reigns had been proclaimed, 
they had not yet been pjit into pos- 

* Every reader will remember the roajedio 
tion which Bir Walter Scott, in the r Fiitl 
Canto of Harmion, pronounced W the dtfnce* 
who removed this interesting monument. 
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suasion of the royal authority by a 
formal tender and a formal acceptance. 
At Edinburgh, as at Westminster, it 
■was thought necessary that the instru- 
ment which settled the government 
should clearly define and solemnly 
assert those privileges of the people 
which the Stuarts had illegally in- 
fringed. A. Claim of Right was there- 
fore drawn up by the Twenty Four, 
and adopted by the Convention. Td 
this Claim, which purported to be 
merely declaratory of the law as it 
stood, was added a supplementary p^- 
per containing a list of grievances 
iwhich could be remedied only by new 
.. .... laws. One most important ar- 
of F,iiis. tide which we should naturally 
vulmL ' y ' expect to find at the head of 
such a list, the Convention, with great 
practical prudence, but in defiance of 
notorious facts and of unanswerable 
arguments, placed in the Claim of 
Eight. Nobody could deny that pre- 
lacy was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The power exercised by the 
Eishops might be pernicious, un- 
scriptural, an ti Christian : but illegal^ it 
certainly was not ; and to pronounce it 
illegal was to outrage common sense. 
The Whig leaders however were much 
more desirous to get rid of episcopacy 
than to prove themselves consummate 
publicists and logicians. If they made 
the abolition of episcopacy an article 
of the contract by which William was 
to hold the crown, they attained their 
end, though doubtless in a manner 
open to much criticism. If, on the 
other hand, they contented themselves 
with resolving that episcopacy was a 
noxious institution which at some 
future time the legislature would do 
well to abolish, they might find that 
theiif resolution, though unobjection- 
able in form, was barren of conse- 
quences. They knew that William by 
no means sympathised witW their dis- 
like of Bishops, and that, even had he 
been much more zealous for the Calvin- 
istic model than he was, the relation 
in which l^e stood to the Anglican 
Church would make it difficult and 
dangerous for him to declare himself 
hostile to a fundamental part of the 
constitution of that Church. If he 


should blcome King of Scotland with- 
out being fettered by any pledge on 
this subject, it might well be appre- 
hended that he would hesitate about, 
passing an Act which would be re- 
garded with abhorrence by a large 
body of his subjects in the south of the 
island. It was therefore most desirable 
that the question should be "settled 
while the throne was still vacant. In 
this opinion many politicians concurred, 
who had no dislike to rochets and 
mitres, but who wished that William 
mig#t have a quiet and prosperous 
refgn. The Scottish people, — so these 
men reasoned, — hated episcopacy. The 
English loved it. To leave William 
any voice in the matter was to put him 
under the nqp easily of deeply wound- 
ing the strongest feelings of one of 
the nations which *he governed. It 
was therefore plainly for his own in- 
terest that the question, which he 
could not settle in any ipanner with- 
out incurring a fearful amount of 
obloquy, should be settled for him by 
others who were exposed to no such 
danger. He was not yet Sovereign 
of Scotland. While the interregnum 
lasted, the supreme power belonged, to 
the Estates; and for what the Estates 
might do the prelatists of his southern 
kingdom could not hold him respon- 
sible. The elder Dalrymple wrote 
strongly from London to this effect ; 
and there can be little doubt that lie 
expressed The sentiments of his master. 
William would have sincerely rejoiced 
if the Scots could have been reconciled 
to a modified episcopacy. Hut, sincB 
that could not be, it was manifestly 
desirable that they should themselves, 
while there was yet no King over them, 
pronounce the irrevocable doom of the, 
institution which they abhorred. * 

The Convention, therefore, with little 
debate as it should seem, inserted in 
the Claim of Right a clause declaring 
that prelacy *ras an insupportable bur* 
den to the kingdom, that it had been 
long odious to the body of the people, 
and that it ought to be abolished. 

* “It will be neither seculr nor kynd to the 
King to expect it be (by) Act of Iterliamant 
after the setlement, which will lay it at his 
door.”— Dalrymple to Melville, 5 April, 1639 ; 
Levon and Melville Papers. 
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Nothing in the proceedings at Edin- 
burgh astonishes an English- 
man more than the manner in 
which the Estates dealt with the prac- 
tice of torture. In England torture 
hmd always been illegal. In the most 
servile times the judges had unani- 
mously pronounced it so. Those rulers 
who had occasionally resorted to it had, 
as far as was possible, used it in secret, 
had never pretended that they had 
dieted in conformity with either statute 
law or common law, and had excused 
themselves by saying that the fctra- 
ordinary peril to which the state fras 
exposed had forced them to take on 
themselves the responsibility of em- 
ploying extraordinary means of defence. 
It had therefore never r heen thought 
necessary by any English Parliament 
to pass any Act or resolution touching 
this matter. The torture was not 
mentioned in the Petition of Right, or 
in any of tjie statutes framed by the 
Long Parliament. No member of the 
Convention of 1689 dreamed of pro- 
posing that the instrument which called 
the Prince and Princess of Orange to 
the throne should contain a declaration 
against the using of racks and thumb- 
Bcrews for the purpose of forcing pri- 
soners to accuse themselves. Such a 
declaration would have been justly 
regarded as weakening rather than 
frtrengthening a rule which, as far back 
as the days of the Plantagenets, had 
been proudly declared by the most 
illustrious sages of Westminster Hall to 
be a distinguishing feature of the Eng- 
lish jurisprudence* In the Scottish 
Claim of Right, the use of torture, with- 
out evidence, or in ordinary cases, was 
declared to be contrary to law. The 
use of torture, therefore, where there 
was strong evidence, and where the 
crime was extraordinary, was, by the 
plainest implication, declared to be ac- 
cording to law; nor did the Estates 
faention the use of torture among the 
grievances which required a legislative 
remedy. In truth, they could not con- 
demn the use of torture without con- 
demning themselves. It had chanced ; 
that, vabile they were employed in 

• There is a striking' passage on this subject 
In Fortescue. 


settling the government, the eloquent 
and learned Lord President Lockhart 
had been foully murdered in a public 
street through which he was returning 
from church on a Sunday. The mur- 
derer was seized, and proved to be a 
wretch who, having treated his wife 
barbarously and turned her out of 
defers, had been compelled by a decree 
of the Court of Session to provide for 
her. A savage hatred of the Judges by 
whom she had been protected had taken 
possession of his mind, and had goaded 
him to a horrible crime and a horrible, 
fate. It was natural that an assassi- 
nation attended by so many circum- 
stances of aggravation should move the 
indignatiomof the members of the Con- 
vention. Yet they should have consi- 
dered the gravity of the conjuncture 
and the importance of their own mis- 
sion. They unfortunately, in the heat 
of passion, directed the magistrates of 
Edinburgh to strike the prisoner in the 
boots, and named a Committee to su- 
perintend tho operation. But for this 
unhappy event, it is probable that the 
law of .Scotland concerning torture 
would have been immediately assimi- 
lated to the law of England A 

Having settled the Claim of Right, 
the Convention proceeded to revise the 
Coronation oath. When this had been 
done, three members were appointed to 
carry the Instrument Df Government, to 
London. Argyle, though not, in strict- 
ness of law, a Peer, was chosen to 
represent the Peers: 13ir James Mont- 
gomery represented the Commissioners* 
of Shires, and Sir John Dalrymple the 
Commissioners of Towns. 

The Estates then adj ournerl for a few 
weeks, having first passed a vote which 
empowered Hamilton to take such 
measures as might be necessary for the 
preservation of the public peace till the 
end of the interregnum. 

The celemQgy of the inauguration 
was distinguished from ordi- wultam 
nary pageants by some highly 
interesting circumstances. On crown at 
the eleventh of May the fhree 5cotlaBd ' 

Commissioners came to the Council 
* 

* Act. Pari. Soot., April 1. 1089 ; Oftlera of 
Committee of Estates, May 101689 ; London 
Gazette, April 11. 
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Chamber at Whitehall, md thence, 
attended by almost all the Scotchmen 
of note who were then in London, pro- 
ceeded to the Banqueting House. There 
William and Mary appeared seated 
under a canopy.* A splendid circle of 
English nobles . and statesmen stood 
round the throne: but the sword of 
state was committed to a Scotch lard; 
and the oath of office was administered 
after the Scotch fashion. Ajgyle recited 
the words slowly. The royal pair, 
holding up their hands towards heaven, 
repeated after him till they came to the 
last clause. There William paused. 
That clause contained a promise that 
he would root out all heretics and all 
enemies of the true worship of Grod ; 
ami it was notorious that, in the opi- 
nion of many Scotchmen, not only all 
Roman Catholics, but all Protestant 
Episcopalians, all Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Quakers, all Lutherans, nay 
all British Presbyterians who did not 
hold themselves bound by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, were enemies of 
the true worship of Grod.* The King 
had apprised the Commissioners that, 
he could not take this part of the oath 
without a distinct and public explana- 
tion ; and they had been authorised by 

* As it 1ms lately been denied that the 
extreme Presbyterians entertained wi unfa- 
vourable opinion of the Lutherans, I will 
give two decisive proofs of Idle truth of 
what I have asserted in the text. In 
the book entitled Faithful CcmtendingB Dis- 
played is a report of what passed at the 
General Meeting of the United Societies of 
Covenanters on the 24th nf October 1G88. 
The question was propounded whether there 
should be an association with the Dutch. 
“ It was concluded unanimously,” says the 
Clerk Df the Societies, “that we could not 
have ‘an association with the Dutch in one 
body, nor come formally under their conduct, 
being such a promiscuous conjunction of re- 
formed Lutheran maligmmte and sectaries, to 
join with whom were repugnant to the testi- 
mony of the Church -of Scotland.” In the Pro- 
testation and Testimony drawn up on the 2nd 
of October 1707, the United Societies complain 
that the croWn has-been settled on “ the Prince 
of Hanover, who has been bred and brought 
up in the Lutheran religion. Which is not only 
different from, but even in many things con- 
trary unto that purity In doctrine, reforma- 
tion, and religion, we in these nations had 
attain ad unto, as is very well known.” They 
add : “ The admitting such a peraon to reign 
over^us is not only contrary to our solemn 
League and ■Covenant, but to the very word 
of God itself, Deut. xvil.” 


2 ? 

ike Contention to give* such an expla- 
nation as would satisfy him. “I will 
not,” he now said, “ lay myself under 
any obligation to be a persecutor.” 
“Neither the words of this oath,” said 
one of the Commie si on era, “ nor the 
ftiws of Scotland, lay any such obliga- 
tion on Your Majesty.” “ In that sense, 
then, I swear,” said William ; “ and I 
desire you all, my lords and gentlemen, 
to witness that I do bo.” Even his de- 
tractors have generally admitted that 
on this great occasion he acted with 
uprightness, dignity, and wisdom.* 

*A.s King of Scotland, he soon found 
himself embarrassed at every M Mnt 
step by all the difficulties which of tt« c". 
had embarrassed him as King TBDfcnt * T, ‘ 
of England, and by other difficulties 
which in England were happily un- 
known. In the north of the island, no 
class was more * dissatisfied with the 
Revolution than the class which owed 
most to thi Revolution. The manner 
in which the Convention had decided 
the question of ecclesiastical polity had 
not been more offensive to the Bishops 
themselves than to those fiery Coven- 
anters who had long, in defiance of 
sword and carbine, boot and gibbet, 
worshipped their Maker after their own 
fashion in caverns and on mountain 
tops. Was there ever, these zealots 
exclaimed, such a halting between two 
opinions, such a compromise between 
the Lord and Baal ? The Estates 
ought to hare saidfthat episcopacy was 
an abomination in God’s sight, and 
that, in obedience to his word, and 
from fear of his righteous judgment, 
they were determined to deal with this 
great national sin and scandal after the 
fashion of those saintly rulers who of 
old cut down the groves and demolished 
the altars of Chemosh and Astarte*. 
Unhappily, Scotland was ruled, not by 
pious Josiahs, but by capeless Gallios. 
The antichristian hierarchy was to be 
abolished, not be cans e it was an insrft 
to heaven, but bemuse it waffelt as a 

* History Df the late Revolution in Scot- 
ian 3 ; London Garefcte, May 1C. 1S8S. Vtoe 
official account Df what pared was evidently 
drawn up with great care. See also the Royal 
Diary, 1702. The writer of thia work pro- 
fesses to have derived his information from a 
divine who was present. • 
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burden on earth; not became it was to their absurd principles than from 
hateful to the great Head of the the ambition and avarice of Mlnis . 

Church, but because it was hateful to another set of men who had no teri, ‘ 1 

the people. Was public opinion, then, principles at all. It was ne- mention 
the test of right and wrong in religion ? cessary that he should imme- ScotUnl ‘ 
Was not the order which Christ had diately name ministers to conduct the 
established in his own house to be hefd government of Scotland: and, namr 
equally sacred in all countries and whom he might, he could not fail to 

through all ages? And was there iid disappoint and irritate a multitude of 

reason for following that, order in Scot- expectants. Scotland was one of the 
land, except a reason which might be least wealthy countries in Europe: yet 
urged with equal force for maintaining no country in Europe contained a 
Prelacy in England, Popery in Spain, greater number of clever and selfish 
and Mahometanism in Turkey ? Why, politicians. The places in the gift of 
too, was nothing said of those Covenants the Crown were not enough to satisfy 
which the nation had so generally sub- one twentieth part of the placehunters. 
scribed and so generally violated? .Why every one of whom thought that his 
was it not distinctly affirmed that the own services had been preeminent, and 
promises set down in thost3 rolls were that, whoever might be passed by, he 
still binding, and would to the end ought to be remembered. William did 
of time be binding, on the kingdom ? his best to satisfy these innumerable 
Were these truths to be suppressed and insatiable claimants by putting 
from regard for the feelings and in- many offices into commission. There 
terests of a prince who was all things were however a few g^eat posts which 
to all men, an ally of the idolatrous it was impossible to 'ffivide. 

Spaniard and of the Lutheran Dane, a Hamilton was declared Lord namllton ’ 
presbyterian at the Hague and a pre- High Commissioner, in the hope that 
latist at Whitehall? He, like Jehu in immense pecuniary allowances, a resi- 
ancient times, had doubtless so far dence in Holyrood Palace, and a pomp 
done well that he had been the scourge and’ dignity little less than regal, would 
of the idolatrous House of Ahab. But content him. The Earl of 
he, like Jehu, had not taken heed to Crawford was appointed Prqpi- c^awft)^d, 
walk in the divine law with his whole dent of the Parliament ; and it was 
heart, but had tolerated and practised supposed that this appointment would 
impieties differing only in degree from conciliate the rigid Presbyterians; for 
those of which he had declared himself Crawford was what they called a pro- 
the enemy. It would have better be- fessor. His letters and speeches arc, 
come godly senators to remonstrate to use his own phraseology, exceeding 
with him on the sin which he was savoury. Alone, or almost alone, among 
committing by conforming to the An- the prominent politicians of that time, 
glican ritual, and by maintaining the he retained the style which had been 
Anglican Church government, than to fashionable in,the preceding generation, 
flatter him by using a phraseology He had a text from the Pentateuch or 
which seemed to indicate that they the Prophets ready for every occasion, 
were as deeply tainted with Eraatian ism He filled his despatches with allusions 
as himself Many of those who held to Ishmael and Hagar, Hannah and 
this Unguao> refused to do any act Eli, Elijah, Nehemiah, and Zerubbabel, 
which could do construed into a recog- and adorned his oratory with quota- 
nition of the new Sovereigns, and would tions from Ezra and Haggai. It is a 
rather have been fired upon by files of circumstance strikingly characteristic 
musketeers, or tie£ to stakes within of the man, and of the school in which 
low wator mark, than have uttered a he had been trained, that, in all the 
prayer that Cod would bless William mass of his writing whicn has come 
and Mary. down to us, there is not a single jrord 

Yet the King had less to fear from indicating that he had ever in his. life 
the pertinaciouy adherence of these men heard of the New Testament. Even in 
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our own time some persons of a pecu- 
liar taste haTB been so much delighted 
by the rich unction of his eloquence, 
that they have confidently pronounced 
him a saint. To those whose habit is 
to judge of a man rather by his actions 
than by his words^Crawford will appear 
to have been a selfish cruel, politician, 
who was not at all the dupe of his T>wn 
cant, and whose zeal against episcopal 
government was not a little whetted 
by his desire to obtain a grant of 
episcopal domains. In excuse for his 
greediness, it ought to be said that he 
was the poorest noble of a poor nobi- 
lity, and that before the Revolution he 
was sometimes at a loss for a meal and 
a suit of clothes.* 

The ablest of Scottish politicians and 
ti^ Dai- debaters, Sir John Dairy mple, 
rympiea. was appointed Lord Advocate, 
His father, Sir James, the greatest of 
Scottish jurists, was placed at the head 
Lockhart Court of Session. Sir 

William Lockhart, a man whoso 
letters prove him to have possessed 
considerable ability, became Solicitor 
General. 

Sir James Montgomery had flattered 
Mnnt . himself that he should be the 
joinery, chief minister. He had dis- 
tinguished himself highly in the Con- 
vention. He had been one of the 
Commissioners who Md tendered the 
Crown and administered the oath to 
the new Sovereigns. In parliamentary 
ability and eloquence he had no supe- 

* See Crawford’s Letters and Speeches, 
passim. His style of begging for a place was 
peculiar. After owning, not without reason, 
that his heart was deceitful and desperately 
wicked, he proceeded thus : “ The same Omni- 
potent Being who hath said, when the poor 
and needy seek water and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thiret, he will not 
forsake them ; notwithstanding of my present 
low condition, can build me a house if He think 
fit.” — Letter to Melville, of May 28. 1689. As 
to Crawford's poverty and his passion for 
Bishops' lands, see his letter to Melville of the 
4th of December 1690. Ajb to his humanity, 
see his letter to Melville, Dec. 11. 1690. All 
these letters are among the Leven and Mel- 
ville Papers. The author of An Account of 
the Late Establishment Presbyterian Go- 
vernment says of a person who had taken a 
bribe of ten or twelve pounds, 11 Had he been 
aa pgor as my Lord Crawford, perhaps he had 
been tho mye excusable,” See also the dedi- 
cation of the celebrated tract entitled Scotch 
Presbvtarian Moonence Dirolaved. 


rior antong bis countrymen, except 
the new Lord Advocate. The Secretary- 
ship was, not indeed in dignity, but in 
real power, the highest office in the 
Scottish government; and this office 
was the reward to which Montgomery 
thought himself entitled. But the 
Episcopalians and the moderate Pres- 
byterians dreaded him as a man of 
extreme opinions and of bitter spirit. 
He hadbeen a chief of the Covenanters: 
he had been prosecuted at one time for 
holding conventicles, and at another 
time for harbouring rebels : he had 
W*en fined : he had been imprisoned : 
he had been almost driven to take 
rpfuge from his enemies beyond the 
Atlantic in the infant settlement of 
New Jersey., It was apprehended that, 
if he were now armed with the whole 
power of the Crown, he would exact a 
terrible retribution. for what he had 
suffered.* William therefore preferred 
Melville, ifrho, though not a 

o ■ * . , Melville. 

man oi eminent talents, was 
regarded by the Presbyterians as a 
thoroughgoing friend, and yet not 
regarded by the Episcopalians as an 
implacable enemy. Melville fixed his 
residence at the English Court, and 
became the regular organ of communi- 
cation between Kensington and the 
authorities at Edinburgh. 

William had, however, one Scottish 
adviser who deserved and possessed 
more influence than any of the osten- 
sible ministers. This was Car- CBrrtair ^ 
stairs, one of the most remark- * 
able men of that age. He united great 
scholastic attainments with great apti- 
tude for civil business, and the firm 
faith and ardent zeal of a martyr with 
the shrewdness and suppleness of a 
consummate politician. In courage ai\d 
fidelity he resembled Burnet ; but he 
had, what Burnet wanted, judgment, 
selfcommand, and a singular power of 
keeping secrets, There was no post 
to which ha might not have aspiredf if 
he had* been a layman, or a priest of* 
the Church of England. But a Pres- 

* Burnet, ii. 23, 24. ; Eount alnhal l Papers, 
13. Aug. 1684, 14. and 15. Dot. 1 684, 8. May 
1685 ; Montgomery to Melville, June 23. 1680 , 
ip the Leven and Melville Papers ; Pretences 
of the French Invasion Examined; licensed 
Mav 25. 1692. 
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rian clergyman could not* hope to 
attain any high dignity either in the 
north or in the south of the island- 
Carstairs was forced to content himself 
with the substance of power, and to 
leave the semblance to others. He was 
named Chaplain to Their Majesties for 
Scotland ; but wherever the King was, 
in England, in Ireland, in the Nether- 
lands, there was this most trusty and 
most prudent of courtiers. He obtained 
from the royal bounty a modest compe- 
tence ; and he desired no more. Hut 
it was well known that he could be as 
useful a friend and as formidable i&i 
enemy as any member of the cabinet ; 
and he w as designated at the public 
offices and in the antechambers of the 
palace by the significant .nickname of 
the Cardinal.* 

To Montgomery was offered the 
_ . place of Lord Justice Clerk. 

ft>r«wd : But that place, though high 
and honourable, he thought 
Ro “■ below his merits and his capa- 
city; and he returned from London to 
Scotland with a heart ulcerated by 
hatred of hie ungrateful master and of 
his successful rivals. At Edinburgh a 
knot of Whigs, as severely disappointed 
as himself by the new arrangements, 
readily submitted to the guidance of 
so bold and able a leader. Under his 
direction these men, among whom the 
Earl of Annnndak and Lord Ross were 
the most conspicuous, formed them- 
selves into 'a society called the Club, 
appointed a clerk, and met daily at a 
tavern to concert plans of opposition. 
Bound tins nucleus soon gathered a 
gnat body of greedy and angry politi- 
cians, t With these dishonest malecon- 
tents, whose object was merely to annoy 
the government mud to get places, were 
leagued other maleeontents, who, in the 
course of a long resistance to tyranny, 

■* Bee the life and Correspondence of Crr- ; 
stein, and die interesting memorials of him 
im the Caldwell Papers, printed "in 1S54. See 
also Haekay’s character of htm, ana Swift's 
notoif flwtft’l word is not to be taken against j 
a Scotchman and a Presbyterian. I believe, 
however, that Oarateirs, though an honest’ 
cud ptotnmoaiti essentials, hod hie fail share i 
at the wted om df-tfcc serpent. 

t Btr Joim Bolrympla to Lord Melville, 
June lft. 30. 25. JO 99 ; Leven and Melville 
Papers. 


had become so perverse and irritable that 
they were unable to live contentedly 
even under the mildest and most con- 
stitutional rule. Such a man 
was Sir Patrick Hume. He ame ’ 

had returned from exile, as litigious, as 
impracticable, as m#rbidly jealous of 
all superior authority, and as fond of 
haranguing, as he had been four years 
before, and. was as much bent on mak- 
ing a merely nominal sovereign of Wil- 
liam as he had formerly been bent on 
making a merely nominal general of 
Arcyle.* A man far superior morally 
ana intellectually to Hume, notchwof 
Fletcher of Saltoun, belonged 8 * Ulolu1, 
to the same party. Though not a 
member of the Convention, he was a 
most active member of the Club.f He 
hated monarchy: he hated democracy : 
his favourite project was to make Scot- 
land an oligarchical republic. The 
King, if there must be a King, was 
to be a mere pageant- The lowest 
class of the people were to bo bonds- 
men. The whole power, legislative and 
executive, was to be in the hands of 
the Parliament. In other words, the 
country was to be absolutely governed 
by a hereditary aristocracy, the most 
needy, the most haughty, and the most 
quarrelsome in Europe. Under such a 
polity there could have been neither 
freedom nor t^nquillity. Trade, in- 
dustry, science, would have languished ; 
and Scotland would have, been a smaller 
Poland, with a puppet sovereign, a 
turbulent diet, and an enslaved people. 
With unsucocssfril candidates for office, 
and with honest but wrongheaded re- 
publicans, were mingled politicians 
whose course was determined merely 
by fear. Many sycophants, who were 
conscious that they had, in the evil 
time, done what deferred punishment, 
were desirous to make their peace with 
the powerful and vindictive Club, and 

* Tilers is an Hiuzising Aaaaripteon of Bn- 
Patrick in the Hyattford MB. , written about 
1704, and printed among the Caratatrs Paper*. 
“He Is n lover of mb speech**, and can 
hardly give oudiAce to private friends with- 
out them.” * 

t “ No man, though not » member, busier 
than Sftltwm/’ — Lockhart Melville, .4 uly 
11. i«S9; Leven 'and Melville Papers. Bee 
Fletcher's own works, and the dmcriptions of 
him in Lockhart's and Mackay's Memoirs. 
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were glad to bo permitted to atone for 
their servility to James by their oppo- 
sition to William.* The great body of 
Jacobites meanwhile stood aloof, saw 
with delight the enemies of the House 
of Stuart divided against one another, 
and indulged the hope that the confu- 
sion would end in the restoration of the 
banished king.f • 

While Montgomery was labouring 
War to form out of various materials 
brcaJw rat a party which might, when the 
liiffh- Convention should reassemble, 
iamb, lap powerful enough to dictatp 

to tile throne, an enemy still more 
formidable than Montgomery had set 
up the standard of civil war in a region 
about which ‘the politicians of West- 
minster, and indeed most of the poli- 
ticians of Edinburgh, knew no more 
than about Abyssinia or Japan. 

It is not easy for a modern English- 

state of miin > mn P ass a 

the High, from his club in Saint James’s 
lands. street to his shooting box 
among the Grampians, and who finds 
in his shooting box all the comforts 
and luxuries of his club, to believe that, 
in the time of his greatgrandfathers, 
Saint James’s Street had as little con- 
nection with the Grampians as with 
the Andes. Yet so it was. In the 
south of our island scarcely any thing 
was known about the Celtic part of 
Scotland ; and what was known excited 
no feeling but contempt and loathing. 
The crags and the glens, the woods and 
the waters, were indeed the same that 
now swarm every autumn with admir- 
ing gazers and sketch ers. The Trosaebs 
wound as now between gigantic walls 
of rock tapestried with broom and wild 
roses: Foyers cams headlong down 
through the birchwood with the same 
leap and the same roar with which he 
still rushes to Loch Ness ; and, in de- 
fiance of the sun of June, the snowy 
scalp of Ben Cruachan rose, as it still 
rises, over the willowy islets of Loch 
Awe. Yet none of these sights had 
power, till a recent period, to attract a 
single poe^ nr painter from more opu- 

* Delrymple aays, in a letter of the 6th of 
June, “ Ail the malignant s, fUr fair, are came 
into the Cllb ; and they all vote alikE.” 

t Balaarras. 


lent and- more tranquil regions. Indeed, 
law and police, trade and industry, 
have done far more than people of ro- 
mantic dispositions will readily admit, 
to develope in our minds a sense of the 
wilder beauties of nature. A traveller 
must be freed from all apprehension of 
being murdered or starved before he 
can be charmed by the bold outlines 
and rich tints of the hills. He is not 
likely to be thrown into ecstasies by 
the abruptness of a precipice from 
which he is in imminent danger of 
falling two thousand feet perpendicular; 
by the boiling waves of a torrent which 
suddenly whirls away his baggage and 
forces him to run for his life ; by the 
gloomy grandeur of a pass where he 
finds a corns e which marauders have 
just stripped and mangled; or by the 
screams of those Vagles whose next 
meal may probably.be on his own eyes. 
About the year 1730, Captain Burt, 
one of the first Englishmen who caught 
a glimpse of the spots which now allure 
tourists from every part of the civilised 
world, wrote an account of his wander- 
ings. He was evidently a man of a 
quick, an observant, and a cultivated 
mind, and would doubtless, had he lived 
in our age, have looked with mingled 
awe and delight on the mountains of 
InvernesBshire. But, writing with the 
feeling which was universal in his own 
age, he pronounced those mountains 
monstrous excrescences. Their defor- 
mity, he said, wbfs such that the most 
sterile plums seemed lovely by com- 
parison. Fine weather, he complained, 
only made bad worse ; for, the clearer 
the day, the more disagreeably did 
those misshapen masses of gloomy 
brown and dirty purple affect the eye. 
What a contrast, he exclaimed, between 
these horrible prospects and the beau- 
ties of Richmond Hill! * Some persons 
may think that Burt was a man of 
vulgar and prosaical mind : but they 
will scarcely venture to a similar 
judgment on Olivo 1 Goldsumh. Gold- 
smith was one of the very few Saxons 
who, more than a century ago, ventured 
to explore the Highlands. He was 
disgusted by the hideous wild era css, 

* Captain Burt’s Letter?! from Scotland. 
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and declared that he greatly preferred 
the charming country round Leyden 
the vast expanse of rerdant meadow, 
and the villas with their statues and 
grottoes, trim flower beds, and rectili 
near avenues. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that the author of the Traveller 
and of the Deserted Village was natu- 
rally inferior in taste and sensibility to 
the thousands of clerks and milliners 
who are now thrown into raptures by 
the sight of Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond.* His feelings may easily be 
explained. It was not till roads had 
been cut out of the rocks, till bridges 
had been flung over the coursae of the 
rivulets, till inns had succeeded to dens 
of robbers, till there was as little danger 
of being slain or plundered in the wild- 
est defile of Badenoch or Lochaber as 
in Comhill, that strangers could be 
enchanted by the blue dimples of the 
lakes and by the rainbows which over- 
hung the waterfalls, and cbuld derive 
a solemn pleasure even frum the clouds 

* “ Shall I tire you with a description Df 
this unfruitful country, where I must lead 
you over their hills all brown with heath, or 
th#tr valleys scarce able to feed a rabbit ? . . . 
Every part of the country presents the same 
dismal landscape. No grove Dr brook lend 
thoir music to cheer the stranger.” — Gold- 
smith to Bryantun, Edinburgh, Sept. 26. 1758. 
In a letter written soon after from Leyden to 
the Reverend Thomas Contarine, Goldsmith 
says, “ I was wholly taken up in observing 
tbeiaoeof the country. Nothing can equal its 
beauty. -Wherever I turn 'id my eye, fine houses, 
elegant gardens, statues, grottos, vistas pre- 
sented themselves, Scotland and this country 
bear the highest contrast : there, hills and 
rocks intercept every prospect ; here it is all a 
continued plain.” See Appendix C. to the First 
■Volume of Mr. Forster's Life of Goldsmith. 

I will cite the testimony of another man of 
genius in support of the doctrine propounded 
m the text. No human being has ever had a 
finer sense of the beauties of nature than Gray. 
No prospect surpasses in grandeur and loveli- 
ness the first view of Italy from Mount Cenis. 
Had Gray enjoyed that view from the magni- 
ficent road constructed in this century, he 
would undoubtedly have been in raptures, 
Rat in his lime the descent was performed 
with extra* inconvenience khd with not 
a little peril. He therefore, instead of 
breaking forth Into ejaculations of admira- 
tion and delight, lays Inost nnpoetlcally, 

II Mount denis, I confess, carries the per- 
mission mountains have of being frightful 
rather too far ; and Its horrors were accom- 
panied with too muoh danger to give one time 
to reflect upon thefc* beauties.”— Gray to West, 
NOV, 10. 1789. 


and tempests which lowered on the 
mountain tops. 

The change in the feeling with which 
the Lowlanders regarded the Highland 
scenery" -was closely connected with a 
change not less remarkable in the feel- 
ing with which they regarded the 
Highland race. It is not strange that 
thevVild Scotch, as they were sometimes 
called, should, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have been considered by the 
Saxons as mere savages. But it is 
surely etrangp that, considered as Ba- 
va^ges, they should not have been objects 
of interest and curiosity. The English 
were then abundantly inquisitive about 
the manners of rude nations separated 
from our island by great 6ontinents and 
oceans. Numerous books were printed 
describing the laws, the superstitions, 
the cabins, the repasts, the dresses, 
the marriages, the funerals nf Lop- 
landers and Hottentots, Mohawks and 
Malays. The plays and poems of that 
age arp full of allusions to the usages 
of the black men of Africa and of the 
red men of America. The only bar- 
barian about ’whom there was no wisli 
to have any information was the High- 
lander. Five or six years after the 
Revolution, an indefatigable angl^T* 
•ublished an account of (Scotland. Hfe 

asted that, in the course of his ram- 
bles from lake to lake, and from brook 
to brook, he had left scarcely a nook of 
the kingdom unexplored. But, when 
we examine his narrative, we find that 
he had never ventured beyond ^ ex- 
treme skirts of the Celtic regio^ 
tells us that even from the peo 
lived close to the passes he cou 
little or nothing about the Gaelic 
latian. Few Englishmen, he saysTl 
ever seen Iuverary. All beyond 
verary was chaos.* 1 In the reign of 
George the First, a work was published 
which professed to give a most exact 
account of Scotland ; and in this work, 

1 Northern MBmoire, by R. Franck Philan- 
thropic, 1694. The author had caught a few 
glimpses of Highland scenery, and speaks or , 
it much as Burt spoke in the following gene- 
ration : “ It Is a part of the oimtioa left un- 
dressed ; rubbish thrown aside when the 
magnificent fabric of the world was created ; 
as void of form as the natives are Indigent of 
morals and good dinners." 
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consisting of more than three hundred 
pages, two contemptuous paragraphs 
were thought sufficient for the High- 
lands and the Highlanders.* We may 
well doubt whether, in 1689, one in 
twenty of the well read gentlemen who 
assembled at Will’s coffeehouse knew 
that, within the four seas, and at the 
distance of less than five hundred riles 
from London, were many miniature 
courts, in each of which a petty prince, 
attended by guards, by armour bearers, 
liy musicians, by a hereditary orator, 
by a hereditary poet laureate, kept a 
rude state, dispensed a rude justice, 
waged wars, and concluded treaties. 
While the old Gaelic institutions were 
in full vigour, no account of them was 
given by any observer, qualified to judge 
of them fairly. Had such an observer 
.studied the character of the High- 
landers, he would doubtless have found 
in it closely intermingled the good and 
the had qualities of an uncivilised na- 
tion. He would have found that the 
people had no love for their country or 
for their king ; that they had no attach- 
ment to any commonwealth larger than 
the clan, or to any magistrate superior 
to the chief. He would have found 
that life was governed by a code of 
morality and honour widely different 
from that which is established in peace- 
ful and prosperous societies. He would 
have learned that a stab in the back, 
or a shot from behind a fragment of 
rock, were approved modes Df taking 
satisfaction for insults. He would have 
heard men relate boastfully how they 
or their fathers had -wreaked on here- 
ditary enemies in a neighbouring valley 
such vengeance as would have made 
old soldiers of the Thirty Years’ War 
shudder. He would have found that 
robbery was held to he a calling, not 
merely innocent, but honourable. He 
would have seen, -wherever he turned, 
that dislike of steady industry, and that 
disposition to throw on the weaker sex 
the heaviest part of manual labour, 
which are characteristic of lavages. He 
would have been struck by the spectacle 
of athletic Men basking in the sun, 
angling for salmon, or taking aim at 

* Journey through Scotland, by the author 
jf the Journey through En^id, 
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grouse, while their aged mothers, their 
pregnant wives, their tender daughters, 
were reaping the scanty harvest of oats. 
Nor did the women repine at their hard 
lot. In their view it was quite fit that 
a man, especially if he assumed the 
aristocratic title of Duinhe Wassel and 
adorned his bonnet with the eagle's 
feather, should take his ease, except 
when ho was fighting, hunting, or ma- 
rauding. To mention the name Df such 
a man in connection with commerce or 
with any mechanical art was an insult. 
Agriculture was indeed less despised. 
Y*t a highborn warrior was much more 
becomingly employed in plundering the 
land of others than in tilling his own. 
The religion of the greater part of the 
Highlands wu^ a rude mixture of Popery 
andPaganiem. The symbol of redemp- 
tion was associated -^ith heathen sacri- 
fices and incantatioqs. Baptised men 
poured libations of ale to one Daemon,, 
and set outdrink offerings of milk for 
another. Seers wrapped themselves 
up in bulls’ hides, and awaited, in that 
vesture, the inspiration which -was to 
reveal tLe future. Even among those 
minstrels and genealogists whose here- 
ditary vocation was to preserve the 
memory of past events, an inquirer 
would have found very few who could 
read. In truth, he might easily have 
journeyed irorn sea to sea without dis- 
covering a page of Gaelic printed or 
written. The price which he would, 
have had to pay fof his knowledge of 
the country would have been heAvy. 
Ho would have had to endure hardships 
as great as if he had sojourned among 
t^LB Esquimaux or the Samoyeds. Here 
and there, indeed, at the Aistle of some 
great lord who had a seat in the Par- 
liament and Privy Council, and who 
was accustomed to pass a large part of 
his life in the cities of the South, might 
have been found wigs and embroidered 
coate, plate and fine 4joen, lace and 
jewels, French dishes and Freqph wineai 
But, in general, the travellef would 
have been forced, to content himself 
with very different quarters. In many 
dwellings the furniture, thB food, the 
clothing, nay, the very Hair and skin 
of his hosts, would have put his phi- 
losophyto the proof. Hi if lodging would 
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sometime* have been in a hut of which 
every nook would have swarmed with 
vermin. He would have inhaled an 
atmosphere thick wi£h peat smoke, and 
foul with a hundred noisome exhala- 
tions. At supper grain fit only for 
horses would have been set before him, 
accompanied by a cake of blood drawn 
from living cows. Some of the company 
with which he would have feasted would 
have been covered with cutaneous erup- 
tions, and others would have been 
smeared with tar like sheep. His couch 
would have been the bare earth, dry or 
wet as the weather might be ; and fr<*n 
that couch he would have risen half 
poisoned with stench, half blind with 
the reek of turf, and half mad with the 
itch.* e 

This is not an attractive picture. 
And yet an enlightened and dispassion- 
ate observer would have found in the 
character and manners of this rude 
people something which '■might well 
excite admiration and a good hope. 
Their courage was what great exploits 
achieved in all the four quarters of the 
globe hwve since proved it to be.* Their 
intense attachment to their own tribe 
and to their own patriarch, though 
politically a great evil, partook of the 
nature Df virtue. The sentiment was 
misdirected and ill regulate^ but still 
it was heroic. There must be some 
elevation of soul in a man who loves 
the society of which he is a member 
and the leader whom he follows with a 
love' stronger than the love of life. It 
was true that the Highlander had few 
scruples about shedding the blood of 
an enemy: b^t it was not less true that 
he had high notions of the duty Df ob- 
serving faith to allies and hospitality 
.to guests. It was true that his preda- 
tory habits were most pernicious to the 
commonwealth. Yet those erred gT© at ly 
who imagined that he bore any resem- 
blance to villaAB who, in rich and well 

__ w ies, live by stealing. 

he Grove before him the herds 

* Almost all them drcumstanoes are taken 
fnan Burt's Letters. For the tar, I am in- 
dflbtod to Ctalpad’B poetry. In hia verses on 
the " Highland Host " he says : 

"The r»» nr Jl they’re ran eared with tar, 

WMah fiirik'daCend thvir head ud neck, 

Jmt m It doth their iheep protect," 


of Lowland farmers up the pass which 
led to his native glen, he no more con- 
sidered himself aa a thief than the 
Raleighs and Brakes considered them- 
selves as thieves when they divided the 
cargoes of Spanish galleons, He was 
a warrior seizing lawful priae of war, 
of, war never once intermitted during 
the 1, thirty five generations which had 
passed away since the Teutonic invaders 
had driven the children of the soil to 
the mountains. That, if he was caught 
robbing on such principles, he should, 
for thB protection of peaceful industry, 
be c punished with the utmost rigour of 
the law was perfectly just, But it was 
not just to class him morally with the 
pickpockets who infested Drury Lane 
Theatre, or the highwaymen who stopped 
coaches on BlacklieathL His inordinate 
pride of birth and his contempt for 
labour and trade were indeed great 
weaknesses, and had done far more than 
the inclemency of the air and the ste- 
rility of the soil to keep his country 
poor and rude. Yet even here there 
was some compensation. It must in 
fairness be acknowledged that the pa- 
trician virtues w'ere not leas widely 
diffused among the population of the 
Highlands than the patrician vices. 
As there was no other part of the island 
where men, sordidly clothed, lodged, 
and fed, indulged themselves to Such a 
degree in the idle sauntering habits of 
an aristocracy, so there was no other 
part of the island where such men had 
in such a degree the better qualities of 
an aristocracy, grace and dignity of 
manner, selfrespect, and that noble sen- 
sibility which makes dishonour more 
terrible than death. A gentleman of 
Sky or Lochaber, whose clothes were 
begrimad with the accumulated filth of 
years, and whose hovel smelt worse 
than an English hogstye, would often 
do the honours of that hovel with a 
lofty courtesy worthy of the splendid 
circle of Versailles. Though he had as 
little bookleprning as thB most stupid 
ploughboyB of England, it would have 
been a great error to put him in the 
same intellectual rank with such plough- 
boys. It is indeed only by reading 
that men can become profoundly ac- 
quainted witjf any science. But the 
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arts of poetry rod rhetoric may be car- 
ried near to absolute perfection, and 
may exercise a mighty influence on the 
public mind, in ro age in which boohs 
are wholly or almost wholly unknown. 
The first great painter of life and man- 
ners has described, with a vivacity 
whieft makes it impossible to doubt 
that he was copying from nature, ^he 
effect produced, by ploquence and song 
on audiences ignorant of the alphabet. 
It is probable that, in the Highland 
councils, men who would not have been 
qualified for the duty of parish clerks 
sometimes argued questions of peace 
and war, of tribute and homage, with 
ability worthy of Halifax and Caermar- 
then, and that, at the Highland ban- 
quets, minstrel a- who did not know their 
letters sometimes poured forth rhap- 
. sodies in which a discerning critic might 
have found passages such as would have 
reminded him of the tenderness of 
Otway or of the vigour of Dry den. 

There was therefore even then evi- 
dence sufficient to justify the belief that 
no natural inferiority had kept the Celt 
far behind the Saxon.- It might safely 
have betm predicted that, if ever an 
efficient police Bhould make it impossi- 
ble for the Highlander to avenge his 
wrongs by violence and to supply his 
wants by rapine, if ever his faculties 
should be developed by the civilising 
influence of the Protestant religion and 
of the English language, if ever he 
should transfer to his country and to 
her lawful magistrates the affection and 
respect with which he had been taught 
to regard his own pett3 r community 
and his own petty prince, the kingdom 
would obtain an immense accession of 
strength for all the purposes both of 
peace and of war. ♦ 

Such would doubtless have been the 
decision of a well informed and impar- 
tial judge. But no such judge was 
then to be found. The Saxons who 
dwelt far from the Gaelic provinces 
could not be well informed. The 
Saxons who dwelt near those provinces 
could not be impartial. National enmi- 
ties havB always been fiercest among 
bordwers ; and the enmity between 
the Highland borderer and the Low- 
land borders# along theflwhole frontier 


was the growth of a^es, and was kept 
fresh by constant injuries. One day 
many square miles of pasture land were 
swept hare by armed plunderers frum 
the hills. Another day a score of plaids 
dangled in a row on the gallows of 
Crieff or Stirling. Fairs were indeed 
held on the debatable land for the 
necessary interchange of commodities. 
But to those fairs both parties came 
prepared for battle ; and the day often 
ended in bloodshed Thus the High- 
lander was an object of hatred to bis 
Saxon neighbours ; and from his Saxon 
neighbours those Saxons who dwelt far 
from him learned the very little that 
they cared to know about his habits. 
When the English condescended to 
think of him at all, — and it was seldom 
that they did so, — ttyey considered him 
as a filthy abject savage, a slave, a 
Papist, a cutthroat, rod a thief:* - 
This contemptuous loathing lasted 
till the yea# 1745, and was then for a 

* A striking illustration of the opinion, 
which was entertained of the Highlander by 
big Lowland neighbour^, and which was by 
them communicated to the English, will be 
found in a volume of Miscellanies published 
by Afra Behn in 1685. One of thB most curi- 
ous pieces in tie collection is a coarse and 
profane Scotch poem entitled, “ How the first 
Hielandman was made.” How and Df what 
materials he A made I shall not venture to 
relate. Ths dialogue which immediately fol- 
lows hia creation may be quoted, I hope, with- 
out much oflencQ, 

11 Say* nod to ttiB Hielandman, • yuhair wilt th*a new ?' 

‘ 1 will down to Uib Lowlands, Lord, awd ttaere steal 

a cow/ 1 

1 Ffy,’ quod’St, Peter, ‘thon wilt never do werl. 

An thou, but new mad% id iubb gals to steal.' 

1 Umff,’ qncvd the Hielandman, and swot* bv yon kirk, 

‘ So loo* as I may gelr to steal, will 1 noriff 
work.' " 

An eminent Lowland Scot, the brave Colonel 
Deland, about the same time, described the 
High Under ip the same manner : 

1 ' For a roisobllging word 
She’ll dirk her neighbour o'er tbe board. 

If any ask her of her drift. 

Forsooth, ber nalnself IItm by theft” 

Much to the same effect ore the very few 
words which Franck Philanthrope (1694) 
spares to the Highlanders : 14 They live like 
lairds and die like loons, hafins to work and 
no credit to borrow : they make depredatiurm 
and rob their Neighbours.” ImMm History 
of the Revolution in Bootlsnd^ printed at 
Edinburgh in 1690, is the following passage : 
44 ThB Highlanders of Scotland are a sort of 
wretches that have no other consideration of 
honour, friendship, obedience, or gw Enunwit, 
than as, by any alteration of affairs or revo- 
lution in the government, they can Improve 
to themselves an opportunity of robbing or 
plundering their bordering neighbom” 
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moment succeeded by intense fear and 
rage. England, thoroughly alarmed, 
pot forth her whole strength. The 
Highlands were subjugated rapidly, 
completely, and for ever. During a 
short time the English nation, still 
heated by the recent conflict, breathed 
nothing but vengeance. The slaughter 
on the field of battle and on the scaf- 
fold was not sufficient to slake the 
public thirst for blood. The sight of 
the tartan inflamed the populace of 
London with hatred, which showed 
itself by unmanly outrages to defence- 
less captives. A political and social 
revolution took place through the whole 
Celtic region. The power of the chiefs 
was destroyed : the people were dis- 
armed: the UBe of the old national garb 
was interdicted : the old predatory 
habits were effectually broken ; and 
scarcely had this change been accom- 
plished when a strange reflux uf public 
began. Pity suteceeded to 
aversion. The nation execratedl the 
cruelties which had been committed 
on the Highlanders, and forgot that 
for those cruelties it was itself answer- 
able. Those very Londoners, who, 
while the memory of Ifoe march to 
Derby was still fresh, hdd thronged to 
hoot and pelt the rebel pj|soners, now 
fastened on the prince who had put 
down the rebellion the nickname of 
Butcher. Those barbarous institutions 
and usages, which, while they were in 
full force, no Saxon nad thought worthy 
of serious examination, or had men- 
tioned except with contempt, had no 
sooner ceased to exist than they be- 
came objects of curiosity, of interest, 
even of admiration. Scarcely had the 
chiefs been turned into mere landlords, 
when it became the fashion to draw 
invidious comparisons between the 
rapacity of the landlord and the in- 
dulgence of the chief. Men seemed to 
l^ve forgotten that the ancient Gaelic 
polity h#d^been found t» be incom- 
patible wim the authority of law, had 
obstructed the progress of civilisation, 
had mope than once brought on the 
empire the .curse of civil war. As they 
had formerly seen only the odious side 
of, that polity, £hey could now see only 
the pleasing side. The old tie, they 


said, had been parental: the new tie 
was purely commercial. What could 
be more lamentable than that thp head 
of a tribe should eject, for a paltry 
arrear of rent, tenants who were^his 
own flesh and blood, tenants whose 
forefathers had often with their bodies 
covered hiB forefathers on the field of 
batfte ? As long as they Were Gaelic 
marauders, they nad been regarded by 
the Saxon population as hateful vermin 
who ought to be exterminated without 
mercy. As Boon as the extermination 
had been accomplished, as soon as cattle 
were as Bafe in the Perthshire passes 
as in Smithfield market, the freebooter 
was exalted into a hero of romance. 
As long as the Gaelic dress was worn, 
the Saxons had pronounced it hideous, 
ridiculous, nay, grossly indecent. Soon 
after it had been prohibited, they 
discovered that it was the most grace- 
ful drapery in Europe. The Gaelic 
monuments, the Gaelic usages, tho 
Gaelic superstitions, the Gaelic verses, 
disdainfully neglected during many 
ages, began to attract the attention of 
the learned from the moment at which 
the peculiarities of the Gaelic race 
began to disappear. So strong was 
this impulse that, where the Highlands 
were concerned, men 'of sense gave 
ready credence to stories without evi- 
dence, and men of taste gave rapturous 
applause to compositions without merit. 
Epic poems, which any skilful mud 
dispassionate critic would at a glance 
have perceived to be almost entirely 
modern, and which, if they had been 
published as modern, would have in- 
stantly found their proper place in 
company with Black more’s Alfred and 
Wilkie’s Epigoni&d, were pronounced 
to be fifteen hundred years old, and 
were gravely classed with the Iliad. 
Writers of a very different order from 
the impostor who fabricated these 
forgeries saw how striking an effect 
might be produced by skllfHxl pictures 
of the old Highland life. Whatever 
was repulsive was softened down : 
whatever was graceful and noble was 
brought prominently forward. Some 
of these works were executed with r such 
admirable art that, like the historical 
plays of Shakepeare, the^ superseded 
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history. The visions of the poet were 
realities to liis readers. The places 
which he described became holy ground, 
and were visited by thousands of pil- 
grims, Soon the vulgar imagination 
was so completely occi^pied by plaids, 
targets, and claymores, that, by most 
Englishmen, Scotchman and High- 
lander were regarded as synonymous 
words, F ew people seemed to be aware 
that, at no remote period, a Macdonald 
or a Macgregor in his tartan was to a 
citizen Df Edinburgh or Glasgow what 
ail Indian hunter in liis war paint 
is to an inhabitant of Philadelphia dr 
Boston. Artists and Actors represented 
Bruce and Douglas in striped petticoats. 
They might as well have represented 
Washington brandishing a tomahawk, 
and girt with a string of scalps. At 
length this fashion reached a point 
beyond which it was not easy to pro- 
ceed. The last British King who held 
a court in HolyroOd thought that he 
could not give a more striking proof of 
his respect for the usages which had 
prevailed in Scotland before the Union, 
than by disguising himself in what, 
before the Union, was considered by 
nine Scotchmen out of ten as the dress 
of a thief. 

Thus it has chanced that the old 
Gaelic institutions and manners have 
never been exhibited in the simple 
light of truth. Up to the middle of 
the last century, they were seen through 
one false medium: they have since been 
seen through another. Once they 
loomed dimly through an obscuring 
and distorting haze of prejudice; and 
no sooner had that fog dispersed than 
they appeared bright with all the 
richest tints of poetry. The time when 
a perfectly fair picture could have been 
painted has now passed away. The 
original has long disappeared ; no au- 
thentic effigy exists ; and all that is 
possible is to produce an imperfect 
likeness by the help of two portraits, 
of which one is a coarse caricature and 
the other a masterpiece of flattery. 

Among the, erroneous notions which 
have been commonly received concern- 
ing tte history and character of the 
Highlanders is one which it is especially 
necessary tacorrect. During the century 

vol. m„ 


-which commenced with the campaign 
of Montrose, and terminated 
with the campaign of the natul^r 
Young Pretender, every great til111 
military exploit which was un- 
achieved on British ground in 
the cause of the House of Stuart was 
achieved by the valour of Gaelic tribes. 
The English have therefore very natu- 
rally ascribed to those tribes the IV cl- 
ings of English cavaliers, profound 
reverence for tha royal office, and en- 
thusiastic attachment to the royal 
family. A close inquiry however will 
sinew that the strength of these feelings 
among the Celtic clans has beeu greatly 
exaggerated. 

In studying the history of our civil 
contentions, we must never forget that 
the same names, badges, and war cries 
had very different meanings in different 
parts of the British*i,sles. We have 
already seen how little there was in 
common between the Jacobitism of 
Ireland and the Jacobitism of England. 
The Jacobitism of the Scotch High- 
lander was, at least in the seventeenth 
century, a third variety, quite distinct 
from the other two. The Gaelic popu- 
lation was far indeed from holding the 
doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance. In fact disobedience and 
resistance made up the ordinary life of 
that population. Some of those very 
dans which it has been the fashion to 
describe as so enthusiastically loyal 
that they were prepared to stand by 
James to tliB death, even when he wan 
in the wrong, had never, while lie was 
on the throne, paid the smallest respect 
to his authority, even when he was 
clearly in the right. Their practice, 
their calling, had been to disobey and 
to defy him. Some of them had actu- 
ally been proscribed by sound of horn 
for the crime of withstanding his law- 
ful commands, and would have torn to 
pieces without scruple any of his officers 
who had dared to venture beyind the 
passes for the purpose of executing his 
warrant. The English Whigs were 
accused by their opponents of holding 
doctrines dangerously lax touching tho 
obedience due to the chief magistrate. 
Yet no respectable Englydi Whig ever 
defended rebellion, except as a rare and 
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extreme remedy for rare and extreme 
evils. But among those Celtic chiefs 
whose loyalty has been the theme of so 
much warm eulogy were some whose 
whole existence from boyhood upwards 
had been one long rebellion. Such 
men, it is evident, were not likely to 
see the Revolution in the light in 
which it appeared to an Oxonian non- 
juror. On the other hand they were 
not, like the aboriginal Irish, urged to 
take arms by impatience of Saxon 
domination. To such domination the 
Scottish Celt had never been subjected. 
He occupied his own wild and sterile 
region, and followed his own national 
usages. In his dealings with the 
Saxons, he was rather the oppressor 
than the oppressed. H^ exacted black 
mail from them: f he drove away their 
flocks and herds ; and they seldom 
dared to pursui him to his native 
wilderness. They had never portioned 
out among themselves life dreary re- 
gion of moor and shingle. He had 
never seen the tower of his heredi- 
tary chieftains occupied by an usurper 
who could not speak Gaelic, and who 
looked on all who spoke it as brutes 
and slaves ; nor had his national and 
religious feelings ever been outraged 
by the power and splendour of a church 
which he regarded as at once foreign 
and heretical. 

The real explanation of the readiness 
with which a largq part of the popula- 
tion of the Highlands, twice in the 
seventeenth century, drew the sword 
for the Stuarts is to be found in the 
internal quarrels which divided the 
commonwealth of clans. For there 
was a commonwealth of clans, the 
image, on a reduced scale, of the great 
commonwealth of European nations. 
In the smaller of these two common- 
wealths, as in the larger, there weTe 
wars, treaties, alliances, disputes about 
territory an,d precedence, a system of 
public iaw, a balance of power. There 
was one inexhaustible source of dis- 
contents and quarrels. The feudal 
system had, some centuries before, 
been introduced into the hill country, 
but had neither destroyed the patri- 
archal system nor amalgamated com- 
pletely with it. In general he who 


| was lord in the Norman polity was 
also chief in the Celtic polity ; and, 
when this was the case, there wets no 
conflict. But, when the two characters 
were separated, all the willing and 
loyal obedienc# was reserved for the 
chief. The lord had only what he 
could get and hold by force. If he 
Wits able, by the help of his own tribe, 
to keep in subjection tenants who were 
not of his own tribe, there was a 
tyranny of clan over clan, the most 
galling, perhaps, of all forms of ty- 
ranny. At different times different 
races had risen to an authority which 
had produced general fear and envy. 
The Macdonalds had once pos- jcaiomy 
sessed, in the Hebrides and “end£i£y 
throughout the mountain coun- 
try of Argylesliire and Inver- beiin. 
nessshire, an ascendency similar to that 
which the House of Austria had once 
possessed in Christendom. But the as- 
cendency of the Macdonalds had, like 
the ascendency of the House of Austria, 
passed away; and the Campbells, the 
children of Diarmid, had become in the 
Highlands what the Bourbons had be- 
come in Europe.* TIib parallel might 
be carried far. Imputations similar to 
those which it was the fashion to throw 
on the French government were thrown 
on the Campbells. A peculiar dexterity, 
a peculiar plausibility of address, a 
peculiar contempt for the obligations of 
plighted faith, were ascribed, with or 
without reason, to the dreaded racr*. 
“Fair and false like a Campbell” be- 
came a proverb. It was said that Mac* 
Callum More after Mac Callum More 
had, with unwearied, unscrupulous, and 
unrelenting ambition, annexed moun- 
tain after mountain and island after 
island to the original domains of his 
House. Some tribes had been expelled 
from their territory, some compelled to 
pay tribute, some incorporated with 

* Since this passage was written I was mu oh 
pleased toy finding that Lord Fountainhall 
used, in July 1676, exactly the same illustra- 
tion which had occurred to me. He says that 
“ Argyle’s ambitious grasping at the mastery 
of the Highlands and Westert Islands of Mull, 
Ha, Sic., stirred up other clans to enter into 
a combination for bearing him downe, like 
the confederat forces of Gvmanie, Spain, 
Holland, to., against the growth of the 
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the conquerors. At length the number 
of fighting men who bore the name of 
Campbell was sufficient to meet in the 
field of battle the combined forces of all 
the other western clans. It was during 
those civil troubles which commenced 
in 1638 that the power of this aspiring 
family reached the zenith. The Mar- 
quess of Argyle was the he^d of apafty 
as well as the head of a tribe. Pos- 
sessed of two different kinds of autho- 
rity, he used each of them in such a 
way as to extend and fortify the other. 
The knowledge that he could bring 
into the field the claymores of five 
thousand half heathen mountaineers 
added to his influence among the austere 
Presbyterians who filled the Privy 
Council and the General Assembly at 
Edinburgh. His influence at Edinburgh 
added to the terror which he inspired 
among the mountains. Of all the 
Highland princes whose history is well 
known to us he was the greatest and 
most dreaded. It was while his neigh- 
bours were watching the increase of 
his power with hatred which fear could 
scarcely keep down that Montrose 
called them to arms. The call was 
promptly obeyed. A powerful coalition 
of clans waged war, nominally for 
King Charles, but really against Mac 
Callurn More. It is not easy for any 
person who has studied the history of 
that contest to doubt that, if Argyle 
had supported the cause of monarchy, 
his neighbours would have declared 
against it, Crave writers tell of the 
victory gained at Inverlochy by the 
royalists over the rebels. But the pea- 
sants who dwell near the spot speak 
more accurately. They talk of the 
groat battle won there by the Mac- 
donalds over the Campbells. 

The feelings which had produced the 
coalition against the Marquess of Ar- 
gyle retained their force long after his 
death. His son, Earl Archibald, though 
a man of many eminent virtues, inherit- 
ed, with the ascendency of his ancestors, 
the unpopularity which such ascen- 
dency could scarcely fail to produce. 
In 1675, several warlike tribes formed 
a confederacy against him, but were 
compelled submit to the superior 
force which was at his command. 


There was therefore great joy from sea 
to sea when, in 1681, he was arraigned 
on a futile charge, condemned to death, 
driven into exile, and deprived of his 
dignities : there was great alarm when, 
in 1685, he returned from banishment, 
and Bent forth the fiery cross to sum- 
mon his kinsmen to his standard ; and 
there was again great joy when his 
enterprise had failed, when his army 
had melted away, when his head had 
been fixed on the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh, and when those chiefs who had 
regarded him as an oppressor had ob- 
tained from the Crown, on easy terms, 
remissions of old debts and grants of 
new titles. While England and Scot- 
land generally were execrating ihe 
tyranny of James, Iib was honoured as 
a deliverer in Appm t and Lochaber, in 
Glenroy and (JlBnmore * The hatred 
excited by the power* and ambition of 
the House of Argyle was not satisfied 
even when the head of that House had 
perished, when his children were fugi- 
tives, when strangers garrisoned the 
castle of Inverary, and when the whole 
shore of Loch Fyne had been laid 
waste by fire and sword. It was said 
that the terrible precedent which had 
been set in the case of the Macgregors 
ought to be followed, and that it ought 
to be made a crime to bear the odious 
name of Campbell. 

On a sudden all was changed. The 
E evolution came. Jhe heir of Argyle 
returned in triumph. He was, as his 
predecessors had been, the head, not 
only of a tribe, but of a party. The 
sentence which had deprived him of his 
estate and of his honours was treated 
by the majority of the Convention as a 
nullity. The doors of the Parliament 
House were thrown open to him : he 
was selected from the whole body of 
Scottish nobles to administer the oath 
of office to the new Sovereigns ; and ho 
was authorised to raise an army on hi,^ 
■ > 

* In the introduction to the Memoirs of Sir 
Ewan CamBTon is a very sensible remark : 
“It may appear paradoxlctil : but thB editor 
cannot help hazarding the conjecture that the 
motives which prompted the Highlanders to 
support King James were substantially the 
same as those by which the promoters of the 
Revolution were actuated.’' 'The whole in- 
troduction, indeed, well deserves to he read. 
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domains for the service of the Crown. 
He would now, doubtless, be as powerful 
as the most powerful of his ancestors. 
Backed by the strength of the Govern- 
ment, he would demand all the long 
and heavy arrears of rent and tribute 
which were due to him from his neigh- 
bours, and would exact revenge for all 
the inj urics and insults which his family 
had suffered. There was terror and 
agitation in the castles of twenty petty 
The stew- kings. The uneasiness was 
Macnaj/h- great among the Stewarts of 
»«»■• Appin, whose territory was 
close pressed by the sea on one-shle, 
and by the race of Diarmid on the other. 
The Macnagktens were still more 
alarmed. Once they bad been the 
masters of those beautiful valleys 
through which the Ara and the Shira 
flow into Loch Fyne. But the Campbells 
had prevailed. The Macnaghtens had 
been reduced to subjection, and had, 
generation after generation, looked up 
with awe and detestation to the neigh- 
bouring Castle of Inverary. They hud 
recently been promised a complete 
emancipation. A grant, by virtue of 
which their chief would have held his 
estate immediately from the Crown, had 
been prepared, and was about to pass 
the seals, when the Revolution suddenly 
extinguished a hope which amounted 
almost to certainty * 

The Macleans remembered that, only 
Tin? Mac- fourteen years before, their 
leaou. lands had been invaded and 
the seat of their chief taken and gar- 
risoned by the Campbells. f Even 

* Skene’s Highlanders Df Scotland; Doug- 
las's Baronage of Scotland. 

t See the Mempiig of the Life of Sir Ewan 
Cameron, and thb Historical and Genealogical 
Account of the Clan Maclean, by a Senachie. 
Though this laat work was pubiishod so late 
as 1836, the writer seems to have been inflamed 
by animosity as fierce as that with which the 
Macleans of the seventeenth century regarded 
the Campbells. In the short compass oi one 
‘page the Marquess of Argyle is designated as 
“ the diabolical Scotch Cromwell," “the vile 
vindictive persecutor,” “ the base traitor,” and 
“ the Argyle impostor.” In another page he 
is “ the insidious Campbell, fertile in villany,” 
“ the avaricious slave,” “the coward of Ar- 
gyle,” and “ tha Sootch traitor.” In the next 
page he is “ ths hue and vindictive enemy of 
thD House of Maclean,” “ the hypocritical 
Covenantor,” ‘Hha incorrigible traitor,” 11 the 
cowardly and malignant Bnemy.” It is a 


before William and Mary had been 
proclaimed at Edinburgh, a Maclean, 
deputed doubtless by the head of his 
tribe, had crossed the sea to Dublin, 
and had assured James that, if two or 
three battalions from Ireland landed in 
Argyleshire, they would be immedi- 
ately joined by four thousand four 
hundred claymores.* 

A similar spirit animated the 
Camerons. Their ruler, Sir Th p 
E wan Cameron, of Lochiel, [J™ 1 ] - 
surnamed the Black, was in LoshiL-i. 
personal qualities unrivalled among 
the Celtic princes. He was a gracious 
master, a trusty ally, a terrible enemy. 
His countenance and bearing were sin- 
gularly noble. Some persons who had 
been at Versailles, and among them 
the shrewd and observant Simon Lord 
Lovat, said that there was, in person 
and manner, a most striking resem- 
blance between Lewis the Fourteenth 
and Lochiel ; and whoever compares 
the portraits of the two will perceive 
that there really was some likeness. In 
stature the difference was great. Lewis, 
in spite of kighheeled shoes and a tower- 
ing wig, hardly reached the middle 
size. Lochiel was tall and strongly 
built. In agility and skill at his wea- 
pons he had few equals among the in- 
habitants of the hills. He had repeal - 
edly been victorious in single combat. 
He was a hunter of great fame. lie 
made vigorous war oil the wolves 
which, down to his time, preyed on the 
red deer of the Grampians ; and by his 
hand perished the last of the ferocious 
breed which is known to have wan- 
dered at large in our island. Nor was 
Lochiel less distinguished by intellec- 
tual than by bodily vigour. He might 
indeed have seemed ignorant to Edu- 
cated and travelled Englishnn n, who 
had studied the classics under Busby 
at Westminster and under Aldridi at 
Oxford, who had learned something 
about the sciences among Fellows 
of the Royal Society, and something 
about the fine arts in the galleries of 

happy thing that passions so violent can now 
vent themselves only in scolding. 

* Letter of Avaux to Lquvois, Jtpril ^r. 
1699, enclosing a paper entitled MCruoire iiu 
Chevalier Macklcan. 




Florence and Rome. But though Lochiel 
had very little knowledge of books, he 
was eminently wise in rouncil, eloquent 
in debate, ready in devising expedients, 
and skilful in managing the minds of 
men. His understanding preserved hirn 
from those follies into which pride and 
anger frequently hurried his brother 
chieftains. Many, therefore, who Re- 
garded his brother chieftains as mere 
barbarians, mentioned him with respect 
Even at the Dutch Embassy in Saint 
James's Square he was spoken of as a 
man of such capacity and courage that 
it would not be easy to find his equal. 
As a patron of literature, he ranks with 
the magnificent Dorset. If Dorset out 
of his own purse allowed Dryden a 
pension equal to the profits of the 
Laureate, ship, Lochiel is said to have 
bestowed on a celebrated bard, who 
had been plundered by marauders, and 
who implored alms in a pathetic Gaelic 
ode, three cows and the almost incre- 
dible sum of fifteen pounds sterling. 
In truth, the character of this great 
chief was depicted two thousand five 
hundred years before his birth, and 
depicted, — such is the power of genius, 
— in colours which will be fresh as 
many years after his d,eath. He was 
the IJlyssps of the Highlands.* 

He held a large territory peopled by 
a race which reverenced no lord, no 
king but himself. For that territory, 
however, he owed homage to the House 
of Argyle ; and he was deeply in debt 
to his feudal superiors for rpnt, This 
vassalage he had doubtless been early 
taught to consider as degrading and 
unjust. In hia minority he had been 

* See the singularly interesting Memoirs of 
Sir Ewan Cameron of Lochiei, printed at 
Edinburgh for the Abbotsford Club in 1042. 
The MS. must have been at least a century 
older. Sec also in the same volume the ac- 
count of Sir Ewan’s death, copied from the 
Balhadic papers. I ought to say that the 
author of the Memoirs of Sir Ewan, though 
evidently well informed about the affairs of 
the Highlands and the characters of the most 
distinguished chiefs, was grossly ignorant of 
English politics and history. I will quote 
what Van Citters wrote to the States General 

about Locliiel, Dpc 6 - 1UB!) : “ Sir Evan Came- 
ron, I^rd Locheale, eenman, — sou ik hoor van 
die hem hmge^ekent en dagelyk hebbenmede 
omgegaan, — van so groot verstant, courage, 
cn beleyt, als weyniges eyns gelyckc syn.” 


the ward in chivalry of the politic Mar- 
quess, and had been educated at th® 
Castle of Inverary. But at eighteen 
the boy broke loose from thB authority 
of his guardian, and fought bravely 
both for Charles the First and for 
Charles the Second. He was therefore 
considered by 'the English as a Cavalier, 
was well received at Whitehall after 
the Restoration, and was knighted by 
the hand of James. The compliment, 
however, which was paid to him, on 
one of his appearances at the English 
Court, would not have seemed very 
fluttering to a Saxon. “Take care of 
your pockets, my lords,” cried his Ma- 
jesty; 11 here comes the king of the 
thieves.” The loyalty of Lochiel is 
almost proverbial: but it was very un- 
like what was called loyalty in England. 
In the Records of th*e Scottish Parlia- 
ment he was, in tli* days of Charles 
the Second, described as a lawless and 
rebellious mtm, who held lands master- 
fully and in high contempt of the royal 
authority.* On one occasion the Sheriff 
of Invernessshire was directed by King 
James to hold a court in Lochaber. 
Locliiel, jealous of this interference 
with his own patriarchal despotism, 
came tD the tribunal at the head of 
four hundred armed Camerons. He 
affected great reverence for the royal 
commission, but ho dropped three or 
four words which were perfectly under- 
stood by the pages and armourbearers 
who watched every turn of his eye. 
“Is none of my lads so clever as to 
send this judge packing? I have seen 
them get up a quarrel when there was 
less need Df one.” In a moment a 
brawl began in the crowd, none could 
say how or where. Hundreds of 
dirks were out: cries of “Help” and 
“Murder” were raised on all sides: 
many wounds were inflicted : two men 
were killed: the sifting broke, up in 
tumult ; and the terrified Sheriff was 
forced to put himself under Jhe pro- 
tection of the ehipf, who, with a plau- 
sible show of respect and concern, 
escorted him safe home. It is amusing 
to think that the man who performed 
this feat is constantly extolled as the 

• Act. Pari,, July 5. 1C Cl. 
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most faithful and dutiful of subjects 
by writers who blame Somers and 
Burnet as contemners of the legitimate 
authority of Sovereigns, Lochiel woqld 
undoubtedly have laughed the doctrine 
of nonresistance to scorn. But scarcely 
any chief in Invernesashire had gained 
more than he by the downfall of the 
House of Argyle, or had more reason 
than he to dread the restoration of that 
House. Scarcely any chief in Inver- 
nessshire, therefore, was more alarmed 
and disgusted by the proceedings of the 
Convention. 

But of all those Highlanders who 
The Mao- l°°ked on the recent turn of 
donnid.. fortune with painful apprehen- 
sion the fiercest and the most powerful 
were the Macdonalds. More than one 
of the magnates who bore that wide- 
spread name laid 1 claim to the honour 
of being the rightful successor of those 
Lords of the Isles, who, as late as the 
fifteenth century, disputed ‘the preemi- 
nence of the Kings of Scotland. This 
genealogical controversy, which has 
lasted down to our own time, caused 
much bickering among the competitors. 
But they all agreed in regretting the 
past splendour of their dynasty, and in 
detesting the upstart race of Campbell 
The old feud had never slumbered. It 
was still constantly repeated, in versB 
and prose, that the finest part of the 
domain belonging to the ancient heads 
of the Gaelic nation, Islay, where they 
had lived with the pomp of royalty, 
Iona, whore they had been interred 
with the pomp of religion, the paps of 
Jura, the rich peninsula of Kintyre, 
had been transferred from the legiti- 
mate possessors to the insatiable Mac 
Callum More. Since the downfall of 
the House of Argyle, the Macdonalds, 
if they had not regained their ancient 
superiority, might af least boast that 
they had now no superior. Relieved 
from the fear of their mighty enemy in 
the West, they had turned their arms 
against weaker enemies in the East, 
against the clan of Mackintosh and 
against the town of Inverness. 

The elan of Mackintosh, a branch of 
an ancient and renowned tribe which 
took its name find badge from the wild 
cat of the forests, had a dispute with 
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the Macdonalds, which originated, if 
tradition may be believed, in Feudb*. 
those dark times when the MMdo! hG 
Danish pirates wasted the MaJkin n . d 
coasts of Scotland. Inverness toshea - 
was a Saxon colony among the Celts, a 
hive of traders and artisans in the midst 
of a population of loungers and 
plunderers, a solitary outpost of llvcrnCF5, 
civilisation in a region of barbarians. 
Though the buildings covered but a 
small part of the space over which they 
now extepd ; though the arrival of a 
brig in thB port was a raro event ; 
though the Exchange was the middle 
of a miry street, in which stood a 
market cross much resembling a broken 
milestone ; though the sittings of the 
municipal council were held in a filthy 
den with a roughcast wall ; though the 
best houses were such as would now 
be called hovels ; though the best roofs 
were of thatch; though the best ceil- 
ings were of bare rafters ; though the 
best windows were, in bad weather, 
closed with shutters for want of glass ; 
though the humbler dwellings were 
mere heaps of turf, in ^hich barrels 
with the bottoms knocked out served 
the purpose of chimneys ; yet to the 
mountaineer of the Grampians this City 
was as Babylon or as Tyre. Nowhere 
Blse had he seen four or five hundred 
houses, two churches, twelve raaltkilns, 
crowded close together. Nowhere else 
had he been dazzled by the splendour 
of rows of booths, where knives, horn 
spoons, tin kettles, and gaudy ribands 
were exposed to sale. Nowhere else 
had he been on board of one of those 
huge ships which brought sugar and 
wine over the sea from countries far 
beyond the limits of his geography,* 
It is not strange that the haughty and 
warlike Macdonalds, despising peaceful 
industry, yet envying the fruits of that 
industry, should have fastened a suc- 
cession of quarrels on ths people of 

* See Burt’s Third and Fourth Letters. In 
the early editions is an engraving of the 
market cross of Inverness, and of that part of 
ths street where the merchant* congregated. 

I ought here to acknowledge my obligations 
to Mr. Robert Garni there, who kindjy fur- 
nished me with much curious information 
about Inverness, and with some axtmeta from 
the monied pal records. 
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Inverness. In the reign of Charles the At length his outrageous violations of 
Second, it had been apprehended that all lav compelled the Privy Council to 
the town would be stormed and plun- take decided steps, He was proclaimed 
dered by those rude neighbours. The a rebel : letters of fire and sword were 
terms of peace which they offered showed issued against him under the seal of 
how little they regarded the authority James ; and, a few weeks before the 
of the prince and of the law. Their Revolution, a body of royal troops, 
demand was that a heavy tribute should supported by the whole strength of the 
be paid to them, that the municipal Mackintoshes, marched into Keppoch’ s 
magistrates should bind themselves territories. Keppoch gave battle to 
an oath to deliver up to the vengeance the invaders, and was victorious. The 
of the clan every burgher who should King’s forces were put to flight ; thp 
shed the blood of a Macdonald, and that King’s captain was slain ; and this by 
every burgher who should anywhere, a hero whose loyalty to the King many 
meet a person wearing the Macdonald writers have very complacently con- 
tartan should ground arms in token of trasted with the factious turbulence of 
submission. Never did Lewis the Four- the Whigs.* 

teenth, not even when he was encamped If Keppoch had ever Btood in any 
between Utrecht an d Amsterdam, treat awe of the government, he was com- 
tho States G-enoral with such despotic pletely relieved from that feeling by 
insolence.* Dythe intervention of the the general aharchy Vhich followed the 
Privy Council of Scotland a compro- Revolution, He w^ted the lands of 
mise was effected: but the old animosity the Mackintoshes, advanced to Inver- 
was undiminished. ness, and threatened the town with 

Common enmities and common ap- destruction. The danger was extreme. 
inrerneBs prehensions produced a good The houses were surrounded only by* a 
by I M? c Ded understanding between the wall which time and weather had so 
cinnaianf town and the clan of Mackin- loosened that it shook in every storm. 
Keiipoch, tos j 1 _ The foe most hated and Yet the inhabitants showed a bold 
dreaded by both was Colin Macdonald front; and their courage was stimulated 
of Keppoch, an excellent specimen of by their preachers. Sunday the twenty 
the genuine Highland Jacobite. Kep- eighth of April was a day of alarm 
pochV whole life had been passed in and confusion. The savages went round 
insulting and resisting the authority of and round the small colony of Saxons 
the Crown. He had been repeatedly like a troop of famished wolves round 
charged on his allegiance to desist from a sheepfold. Keppoch threatened and 
his lawless practices, but had treated blustered. He would come in with all 
every admonition with contempt. The his men. Hb would saclt the place, 
government, however, was not willing The burghers meanwhile mustered in 
to resort to extremities against him; arms round the market cross to listen 
and he long contihued to rule undis- to the oratory of their ministers. The 
turbed the stormy peaks of Coryarrick, day closed without an 'assault : the 
and the gigantic terraces which still Monday and the Tuesday passed away 
mark the limits of what was once the in intense anxiety ; and then an unex- 
Lake of Glenroy. He was famed for pected mediator made his appearance. 
Iris knowledge of all the ravines and Dundee, after his flight from Edin- 
caverns of that dreary region ; and burgh, had retired to his Dnndw 
such was the skill with which he could country Beat in that valley 
track a herd of cattle to the most through whieh the G-lamis d&> “"p- 
secret hi din gplace that he was known sc ends to the ancient castle of Macbeth, 
by the nickname of Coll of the Cowaf Here he remained quiet during some 
i time. He protested that he had no 

* I am Indebted to Mr. Carru then for a copy intention of opposing the new govern- 
ot the^emands of the Macdonalds, and of tlm ment. He declared himself ready to 
answer of thBffown Council, 
t Coltfe Deposition, Appendix to the Act. 

p«ri ftf Tnitria iflan 


* Rpp the T.ifp of Sir "Fatat! Patti pm n 
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return to Edinburgh, if only he eould 
be assured that he should be protected 
against lawless violence ; and he offered 
to give his word of honour, or, if that 
were not sufficient, to give bail, that he 
would keep the peace. Some of his 
old soldiers had accompanied him, and 
formed a garrison sufficient to protect 
his house against the Presbyterians of 
the neighbourhood. Here he might 
possibly have remained unharmed and 
harmless, had not an event for which 
he was not answerable made his enemies 
implacable, and made him desperate.* 
An emissary of Jamps had crossed 
from Ireland to Scotland with letters 
addressed to Dundee and Balcarras. 
Suspicion was excited. The mes- 
senger wos arrested, interrogated, and 
searched; and the letters were found, 
Some of them proied to be from Mel- 
fort, and were worthy of him. Every 
line indicated those qualities which 
had made him the abhorrence of his 
country, and the favourite of his master. 
ITe announced with delight the near 
approach of the day of vengeance and 
rapine, of the day when the estates of 
the seditious would be divided among 
the loyal, and when many who had 
been great and prosperous would be 
exiles and beggars. The King, Melfort 
said, was determined to be severe. 
Experience had at length convinced 
His Maj esty that mercy would be weak- 
ness. Even the Jacobites were dis- 
gusted by learning that a restoration 
would be infmediately followed by a 
confiscation and a proscription. Some 
of them pretended to suspect a forgery. 
Others did not hesitate to say that 
Melfort was a villain, that he wished 
to ruin Dundee and Balcarras, and that, 
for that end, he had written these 
odious despatches, and had employed a 
messenger who had very dexterously 
managed to be caught. It is however 
quite certain that Melfort neveij dis- 
avowed Jhese papers, and that, after 
they were published, he continued to 
atari d as high as ever in the favour of 
lames, It can therefore hardly be 
ioubted that, in those passages which 
allocked even the zealous supporters of 

* Ealcarrns's Memoirs j History of the late 
Revolution in Scotland. 


hereditary right, the Secretary merely 
expressed with fidelity the feelings and 
intentions of his master.* Hamilton, 
by virtue of the powers which the 
Estates had, before their adjournment, 
confided to him, ordered Balcarras and 
Dundee to be arrested. Balcarras was 
taken, and was confined, first in his 
ow* house, and then in the Tolbooth 
otf Edinburgh. But to seize Dundee 
was not so easy an enterprise. As soon 
as he heard that warrants were out 
against him, he crossed the Dee with 
his followers, and remained a short 
time in the wild domains of the House 
of Gordon. There lie held some com- 
munication with the Macdonalds and 
Camerons about a rising. But lie seems 
at this time to have known little and 
cared little about the Highlanders. For 
their national character he probably 
felt the dislike of a Saxon, for their 
military character the contempt of a 
professional soldier. He soon returned 
to the Lowlands, and stayed there till 
he learned'that a considerable body of 
troops had been sent to apprehend 
him.f He then betook himself to the 
hill country as his last refuge, pushed 
northward through Strathdon and 
Strathbogie, crossed the Spey, and, on 
the morning of the first of May, arrived 
with a small hand of horsemen at the 
camp of Keppoch before Inverness. 

The new situation in which Dundee 
was now placed, the new view of 
society which was presented to him, 
naturally suggested new projects to his 
inventive and enterprising spirit. The 
hundreds of athletic Celts whom he saw 
in their national order of battle were 
evidently not allies to be despised. If 

* There is among the Nairne Papers in the 
Bodleian Library a curious MS. entitled 
■‘Journal de ce qui s’nst pass£ en Irlande de- 
puis l’arriv§e de Sa Majesty." In this journal 
there are notes and corrections in English and 
French ; the English in the handwriting of 
James, the French in the handwriting of Mel- 
fort. The letters intercepted by Hamilton 
are mentioned, and mentioned in a way which 
plainly shows that they were genuine ; nor is 
there the least sign that James disapproved of 
them. lf 

t “Nor did ever,” says Balcarras, address- 
ing James, “ the Yiscount of Dundee think Df 
going to the Highlands without further'brders 
from you, till a party was senf to apprehend 
him.” 
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he could form a great coalition of clans, 
if lie could muster under one banner 
ten or twelve thousand of those hardy 
warriors, if he could induce them to 
submit to the restraints of discipline, 
what a career might be before him ! 

A commission from King James, 
even when King James was securely 
seated on the throne, had never a been 
regarded with much respect by Coll of 
the Cows. That chief, however, hated 
the Campbells with all the hatred of a 
Macdonald, and promptly gave in his 
adhesion to the cause of the House of 
Stuart. Dundee undertook to settle 
the dispute between Keppoch and In- 
verness. The town agreed to pay two 
thousand dollars, a sum which, small 
as it might be in the estimation of the 
goldsmiths nf Lombard Street, probably 
exceeded any treasure that had ever 
been carried into the wilds of Coryar- 
rirk. Half the sum was raised, not 
without difficulty, by the inhabitants; 
and Dundee is said to have passed his 
word for the remainder.* 

He next tried to reconcile the Mac- 
donalds with the Mackintoshes, and 
flattered himself that the two warlike 
tribes, lately arrayed against each 
other, might be willing to fight side by 
side under his command. But he soon 
found that it was no light matter to 
take up a Highland feud. About the 
rights of the contending Kings ^neither 
clan knew any thing or cared any thing. 
The conduct of both is to be ascribed to 
local passions and interests. What 
Argyle was to Keppoch, Keppoch was 
to tliB Mackintoshes. The Mackintoshes 
therefore remained neutral; and their 
example was followed by the Macph er- 
sons, another branch of the race of the 
wild cat. This was not Dundee’s only 
disappointment. The Mackenzies, the 
Frasers, the Grants, tliB Munros, the 
Mackuys, the Macleods, dwelt at a great 
distance from the. territory of Mac Cal- 
lum More. They had no dispute with 

* Sec the narrative sent to J atnea in Ireland 
and received by liim July 7. 1G89. It is among 
the. Naime Papers. See also the Memoirs of 
Dundee, 1714 ; Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron ; 
Iialcamua's Memoirs ; Mackay's Memoirs. 
These narratives do not perfectly agree with 
each other .or with the information which I 
obtained from Inverness, 


him ; they owed no debt to him ; and 
they had no reason to dread the in- 
crease of his power. They therefore 
did not sympathise with his alarmed 
and exasperated neighbours, and could 
not be induced to join the confederacy 
against him.* Those chiefs on the 
other hand, who lived nearer e 
to Inverary, and to whom the iimi at lib 
name of Campbell had long mVYwdli 
been terrible and hateful, £ e a ™ |J ' 
greeted Dundee eagerly, and 
promised to meet him at the head of 
their followers on the eighteenth of 
■May. During the fortnight which pre- 
ceded that day, he traversed Badenoch 
and Athol, and exhorted the inhabit- 
ants of those districts to rise in arms. 
He dashed into the Lowlands with his 
horsemen, surprise^ Perth, and carried 
off some Whig gentlemen prisoners to 
the mountains. Meanwhile the fiery 
crosses had been wand ering from hamlet 
to hamlet Overall the heaths and moun- 
tains thirty miles round Ben Nevis; 
and when he reached the trysting place 
in Lochaber he found that the gather- 
ing had bpgun. The head quarters 
were fixed close to Lochiel’s house, a 
large pile built entirely of fix' wood, and 
considered in the Highlands as a su- 
perb palace. Loehiel, surrounded by 
more than six hundred broadswords, 
was there to receive his guests. Mac- 
naghten of Macnaghten and Stewart of 
Appin were at ^he muster with their 
little clans. Macdonald of Keppoch led 
the warriors who had, a few months 
before, under his command, put to flight 
the musketeers of King James. Mac- 
donald of Clanronald was of tender 
years : but he was brought to the camp 
by his uncle, who acted as Regent 
during the minority. The youth was 
attended by a picked body guard com- 
posed of his own cousins, all comely in 
appearance, and good men of their 
hands. Macdonald of Glengarry, con- 
spicuous by his dark brow and his lofty 
stature, came from that great valley 
where a chain of lakes, then unknown 
to fame, and scarcely set down in maps, 
is now the daily highway of steam 

* Memoirs of Dundee ; Tarbet to Melville, 
1st June 1GS9, in tha LSven and Melville 
Papers. 
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vessels passing and repassing between It does not appear that a single chief 
the Atlantic and the German Ocean, who had not some special cause Tarbet’i 
None of the rulers of the mountains to dread and detest the House tife 1 *?”-* 0 


had a higher sense of his personal dig- 
nity, or was more frequently engaged 
in disputes with other chiefs. He ge- 
nerally affected in his manners and in 
his housekeeping a rudeness beyond 
that of his rude neighbours, and pro- 
fessed to regard the v«y few luxuries 
whieh had then found their way from 
the civilised parts of the world into the 
Highlands as signs of the effeminacy 
and degeneracy of the Gaelic raep. But 
on this occasion he chose to imitate the 1 " 
splendour of Saxon warriors, and rode 
on horseback bef or? his four hundred 
plaided clansmen in a steel cuirass and 
a coat embroidered with gold lace. 
Another Macdonald^ destined to a la- 
mentable and horrible end, led a band 
of hardy freebooteis from the dreary 
pass of Glencoe. Somewhat later came 
the great Hebridean potentates. Mac- 
donald of Sleat, the most opulent and 
powerful of all the grandees who laid 
claim to the lofty title of Lord of the 
Isles, arrived at the head of seven hun- 
dred fighting men from Sky. A fleet 
of long boats brought five hundred 
Macleans from Mull under the com- 
mand of their chief, Sir John of Duart. 
A far more formidable array had in 
old times followed his forefathers to 
battle. But the power, though not the 
spirit, of the clan haij been broken by 
the arte and arms of the Campbells. 
Another band of Macleans arrived 
under a valiant leader, who took his 
title from Lochbuy, whieh is, being in- 
terpreted, the Yellow Lake.* 

* Narrative in the Naime Papers ; Deposi- 
tions of Colt, Oabume, Malcolm, and Stewart 
of B&llachan in the Appendix to tha Act. Pari, 
of July 14. 1090 ; Memoirs of Sir Ewan Came- 
ron. A few touches I have taken from an 
English translation of some passages in a lost 
□pic poem written in Latin, and called the 
Grameis. The writer was a zealous JaooWfce 
n anted PhillippR. I have seldom gnade use of 
the Memoir^ of Dundee, printed in 1714, and 
never without some misgiving. The writer 
was certainly not, as he pretends, one of Dun- 
dee's officers, but a stupid and ignorant Grub 
Street garreteer. He is utterly wrong both 
as to the place and as to the time of the most 
important Df all the events which he relates, 
the battle of Kiiliecrankie. He says that it 
was Sought on the banks of the TummeU, and 
on the 13th of June. It was fought on the 


of Argyle obeyed Dundee a lament, 
summons. There is indeed strong 
reason to believe that the chiefs who 
came would have remained quietly at 
home if the government had understood 
the politics of the Highlands. Those 
politics were thoroughly understood by 
one able and experienced statesman, 
sprung from the great Highland family 
of Mackenzie, the Viscount Tarbet. Hp 
at this conjuncture pointed out to Mel- 
ville by letter, and to Mack ay in con- 
versation, both the cause and the remedy 
of the distempers which .seemed likely 
to bring on Scotland the calamities of 
civil war. There was, Tarbet said, no 
general disposition to insurrection 
among the Gael, Little was to be ap- 
prehended even from those popish clans 
which were under no apprehension of 
being subjected to the yoke of the 
Campbells. It was notorious that the 
ablest and most active of the discon- 
tented chiefs troubled themselves not 
at all about the questions which were 
in dispute between the Whigs and the 
Tories. Lochiel in particular, whose 
eminent personal qualities made him 
the most important man among the 
mountaineers, cared no more for James 
than for William. If the Camerons, 
the Macdonalds, and the Macleans 
could be convinced that, under the new 
government, their estates and their 
dignities would be safe, if Mac Callum 
More would make some concessions, if 
Their Majesties would take on them- 
selves the payment of some arrears of 
rent, Dundee might call the clans to 
arms: but he would call to little pur- 
pose. Five thousand pounds, Tarbet 
thought., would be sufficient to quiet 
all the Celtic magnates ; and in truth, 
though that sum might seem ludi- 
crously small to the politicians of West- 
minster, though it was not larger than 
the annual gains of Gib Groom of the 
Stole, or of the Paymaster of the Forces, 
it might well be thought immense by a 

banks of thB Garry, and on tha 27th of Inly. 
After giving Buch a specimen ofc inaocuraoy 
as this, It would be idle to point out minor 
blunders. 
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barbarous potentate who, while he 
ruled hundreds of square miles, and 
could bring hundreds of warriors into 
the field, had perhaps n error had fifty 
guineas at once in his coffers/* 

Though Tarbet was considered by 
the Scottish ministers of the new So- 
vereigns as a very doubtful friend, his 
advice was not altogether neglected. It 
was resolved that overtures such as he 
recommended should be made to the 
malecontents. Much depended on the 
choice of an agent ; and unfortunately 
the choice showed how little the preju- 
dices of the wild tribes of the hills were 
understood at Edinburgh, A Campbell 
was selected for the office of gaining 
over to the cause of King William men 
whose only quarrel to King William 
was that he countenanced the Camp- 
bells. Offers made through such a 
channel were naturally regarded as at 
once snares and insults. After this it 
was to no purpose that Tarbet wrote 
to Lochiel and Mackay to Glengarry. 
Lochiel returned no answer to Tarbet ; 
and Glengarry returned to Mackay a 
coldly civil answer, in which the general 
was advised to imitate the example of 

Monk.f 

Mackay, meanwhile, wasted some 
inieciiire weeks in marching, in counter- 
inThe* 1 ® 11 marching, and in indecisive 
Highland!, akirmishing. He afterwards 
honestly admitted that the knowledge 
which he had acquired, during thirty 
years of military service on the Conti- 
nent, was, in the new situation in which 
he was placed, useless to him. It was 
difficult in such a country to track the 
enemy. It was impossible to drive 
him to bay. Food for an invading 
army was not to be found in the wil- 
derness of heath and shingle ; nor could 
supplies for many days be transported 
far over quaking hogs and up precipi- 
tous ascents. The general found that 

* From a letter of Archibald Earl of Argyle 
to Lauderdale, which bears date the 25th 
of June 1664, it appears that a hundred thou- 
sand marks Scots, little more than five thou- 
sand pounds sterling, would, at that time, 
have very neftrly satisfied all the claims of 
Mao Callum More on his neighbours. 

f Mackay 'a Memoirs ; Tarbet to MelvillB, 
June 1, 168®, in thB Leven and Melville 
Papers; Dundee to Melfort, Jun* 27, in the 
Naim a Papers. 


he had tired his men and their horses 
almost tD death, and yet had effected 
nothing. Highland auxiliaries might 
have been of the greatest use to him; 
but he had few such auxiliaries. The 
chief of the Grants, indeed, who had 
been persecuted by the late govern- 
ment, and had been accused of con- 
spiring with the unfortunate Earl of 
Argyle, was zealous on the side of tho 
Revolution. Two hundred Mackaye, 
animated probably by family feeling, 
came from the northern extremity of 
our island, where at midsummer there 
te no night, to fight under a commander 
of their own name : but in general tho 
clans which took no part in the insur- 
rection awaited the event with cold in- 
difference, and pleaspd themselves with 
the hope that they should easily make 
their peace with the conquerors, and bB 
permitted to assist? in plundering thB 
conquered. 

An experience of little more than a 
month satisfied Mackay that there was 
only one way in which the Highlands 
could be subdued. It was idle to run 
after the mountaineers up and down 
their mountains. A chain uf fortresses 
must be built in the most important 
situations, and must he well garrisoned. 
The place with which the general pro- 
pose d to b egin was Inverlochy, where the 
huge remains of an ancient castle stood 
and still stand. This post was close to 
an arm of the sea. § and was iri the heart 
of the country occupied by the discon- 
tented clans. A strong force stationed 
there, and supported, if necessary, by 
ships of war, would effectually overawe 
at once thB Macdonalds, the Camerons, 
and the Macleans.* 

While Mackay was representing in 
his letters to the council at Edinburgh 
the necessity of adopting this plan, 
Dundee was contending with difficulties 
which all his energy and dexterity 
could not completely overcome, , 

The Highlanders, while they con- 
tinued to be a nation liv- Mimary 
ing under a peculiar polity, character 
were in one sense better and Htgh- 
in another sense worse fitted 
for military purposes than any other 

* See Mackay’e Memoirs’, and his letter to 
Hamilton of the 14th of June 1089. 
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nation in Europe. The individual Celt 
was morally and physically -well quali- 
fied for war, and especially for war in 
so wild and rugged a country as his 
own. Hp was intrepid, strong, fleet, 
patient of cold, of hunger, and of fa- 
tigue. Up steep crags, and over trea- 
cherous morasses, he moved as easily 
as the French household troops paced 
along the gTeat road from Versailles to 
Marli. He was accustomed to the use of 
weapons and to the sight of blood: he 
was a fencer: he was a marksman ; and, 
"before he had ever stood in the ranks, he 
was already more than half a soldier. ® 
As the individual Celt was easily 
turned into a soldier, so a tribe of Celts 
was easily turned into a battalion of 
soldiers. All that was necessary was 
that the military organisation should 
be conformed to the patriarchal or- 
ganisation. The Chief must be Colonel: 
his uncle or his brother must be Major: 
the tacksmen, who formed what may he 
called the peerage, of the little com- 
munity, must be the Captains : the 
company of each Captain must consist 
of those peasants who lived on his land, 
and whose names, faces, connections, 
and characters were perfectly known to 
him: the subaltern officers must be 
selected among the Duinhe Wassels, 
proud of the eagle’s feather: the hench- 
man was an excellent orderly: the 
hereditary piper and his sous formed 
the band : and the. elan became at once 
a regiment. In such a regiment was 
found from the first moment that exact 
order and prompt obedience in which 
the strength of regular armies consists. 
Every man, from the highest to the 
lowest, was in his proper place, and 
knew that place perfectly. It was not 
necessary to impress by threats or by 
punishment on the newly enlisted troops 
the duty of regarding as their head him 
whom they had regarded as their head 
ever since they could remember any 
thing. Every private had, from infancy, 
respected his corporal much and his 
Captain more, and had almost adored 
his Colonel. There was therefore no 
danger of mutiny. There was as little 
danger of desertion. Indeed the very 
feelings which most powerfully impel 
other soldiers to desert kept the High- 


lander to bis standard. If he left it, 
whither was he to gD?' All his kins- 
men, all his friends, were arrayed 
round it. To separate himself from 
it was to separate himself for ever from 
his family, and to incur all the misery 
i f that very homesickness which, in 
regular armies, drives so many recruits 
to abscond at the risk of stripes and of 
death. When these things are fairly 
considered, it will not be thought 
strange that the Highland clans should 
have occasionally achieved great mar- 
tial exploits. 

Rut those very institutions which 
made a tribe of Highlanders, all hear- 
ing the same name, and all subject to 
the same ruler, so formidable in battle, 
disqualified the nation for war on a 
large scale. Nothing was easier than 
to turn clans into efficient regiments; 
but nothing was more difficult than to 
combine these regiments in such a 
manner as to form an efficient army. 
From the shepherds and herdsmen who 
fought in the ranks up to the chiefs, 
all was harmony and order. Every 
man looked up to his immediate su- 
perior; and all looked up to the com- 
mon head. But with the chief this 
chain of subordination ended. He 
knew only how to govern, and had 
never learned to obey. Even to royal 
proclamations, even to Acts of Parlia- 
ment, he was accustomed to yield 
obedience only when they were in per- 
fect accordance with his own inclina- 
tions. It was not to he expected that 
he would pay to any delegated authority 
a respect which he was in the habit of 
refusing to the supreme authority. He 
thought himself entitled to judge of 
the propriety of every order which he 
received. Of his brother chiefs, some 
were his enemies and some his rivals. 
It was hardly possible to keep him 
from affronting them, or to convince 
him that they were not affronting him. 
All his followers sympathised with all 
his animosities, considered his honour 
as their own, and were ready at his 
whistle to array theinselve^ round him 
in arms against the commander in 
chief. There was therefore very Jittlc 
chance that by any contrivance any 
five clans could bo induced to cooperate 
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hpartily with one another during a long and to compose disputes about pedi- 
campaign. The best chance, however, grees, about precedence, about the 
was when they were led by a Saxon, division of spoil. His decision, be it 
It is remarkable that none of the great what it might, must offend somebody, 
actions performed by the Highlanders At any moment he might hear that 
during our civil wars -was performed his right wing had fired on his centre 
under the command of a Highlander, in pursuance of some quarrel two hun- 
Some writers have mentioned it as a dred years old, or that a whole bat- 
proof of the extraordinary genius of talion had marched hack to its native 
Montrose and Dundee that those cap- glen, because another battalion had 
tains, though not themselves of Gaelic been put in the post of honour. A 
race or speech, should have been able Highland bard might easily have found 
to form and direct confederacies ol in the history of the year 1689 sub- 
Gaelic tribes. Hut in truth it was jects very similar to those with which 
precisely because Montrose and Dundee Who war of Troy furnished the great 
were not Highlanders that they were poets of antiquity. One day Achilles 
able to lead armies composed of High- is sullen, keeps his tent, and announces 
land clans. Had Montrose hern chief his intention tD depart with all his 
of the Camerons, the Macdonalds men. The next day Ajax is storming 
would never have submitted to his au- about the camp, and threatening to cut 
thority. Had Dundee been chief of the throat of Ulysses. 

Clanronald, he w ould never have been Hence it was that, though the High- 
obeyed by Glengarry. Haughty and landers achieved some great exploits 
punctilious men, who scarcely acknow- in the cfril wars of the seventeenth 
ledged the King to be their superior, century, those exploits left no trace 
would not hare endured the superiority which could be discerned after the 
of a neighbour, an equal, a competitor, lapse of a few weeks. Victories of 
They could far more easily bear the pre- strange and almost portentous splen- 
eminenco of a distinguished stranger, dour produced all the consequences of 
Yet even to such a stranger they would defeat. Veteran soldiers and statesmen 
allow only a very limited and a very were bewildered by those sudden turns 
precarious authority. To bring a chief of fortune. It was incredible that un- 
before a court martial, to shoot him, to disciplined men should have performed 
cashier him, to degrade him, to repri- such feats of arms. It was incredible 
maud him publicly, was impossible, that such feats of arms, having been 
Macdonald of Keppoch or Maclean of performed, should be immediately fol- 
Duart would have struck dead any lowed by the triumph of the conquered 
officer who had demanded his sword, and the submission of the conquerors, 
and told him to consider himself as Montrose, having passed rapidly from 
under arrest; and hundreds of clay- victory to victory, was, in the full 
mores would instantly have been drawn career of success, suddenly abandon- 
to protect the murderer. All that was ed by his followers. Local jealousies 
left to the commander under whom and local interests had brought his 
these potentates condescended to serve army together. Local jealousies and 
was to argue with them, to supplicate local interests dissolved it. The Gor- 
them, to flatter them, to bribe them; dons left him because they fancied 
and it was only during a short time that he neglected them for the Mac- 
th at any human skill could preserve donalds. The Macdonalds left him 
harmony by these means. For every because they wanted to plunder the 
chief thought himself entitled to pecu- Campbells. The force which had once 
liar observance; and it was therefore seemed sufficient to decide the fate of 
impossibly to pay marked court to any a kingdom melted away in a few days; 
one without disobliging the rest. The and the victories of Tippermuir and 
geieral found himself merely the presi- Kilsyth were followed by the disaster of 
dent of a* congress of petty kings. He Philiphaugh. Dundee did not live long 
was perpetually called upon to hear enough to experience a similar reverse 
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of fortune; but there is every reason to 
believe that, Had his life been prolonged 
one fortnight, his history would have 
been the history of Montrose retold. 

Dundee made one attempt, soon 
after the gathering of the clans in 
Lochaber, to induce them to submit to 
the discipline of a regular army. He 
called a council of war to consider this 
subject His opinion was supported by 
all the officers who had joined him from 
the low country. Distinguished among 
them were James Seton, Earl of Dun- 
fermline, and James Galloway, Lord 
Dunkeld. The Celtic chiefs took ths> 
other side. Lochiel, the ablest among 
them, was their spokesman, and argued 
the point with much ingenuity and 
natural eloquence. ‘'Our system” — 
such was the substance of his reasoning 
— “ may not be the' best : but we were 
bred to it from childhood: we under- 
stand it perfectly : it is suited to 
our peculiar institutions, feelings, and 
manners. Making war after our own 
fashion, we have the expertness and 
coolness of veterans. Making war in 
any other way, we shall he raw and 
awkward recruits. To turn us into 
soldiers like ’those of Cromwell and 
Turenne would be the business of 
years : and we have not even weeks to 
spare. We have time enough to un- 
learn our own discipline, but not time 
enongh to learn yours.” Dundee, with 
high compliments to Lochiel, declared 
himself convinced, and perhaps was 
convinced : for the reasonings of the 
wise old chief were by no means with- 
out weight.* 

Yet some Celtic usages of war were 
quuTBii such as Dundee could not tole- 
Hiphiani ril te. Cruel ae he was, his 
cruelty always had a method 
and a purpose. He still hoped that 
he might be able to win some chiefs 
who remained neutral; and he care- 
fully avoided every act which could 
goad theip into open hostility. This 
was undoubtedly a policy likely to 
promote the interest of James ; but 
the interest of James was nothing to 
the wild marauders who used his name 
and rallied round his banner merely 

* Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 


for the purpose of making profitable 
forays and wreaking old grudges. 
Keppoch especially, who hated the 
Mackintoshes much more than he 
loved the Stuarts, not only plundered 
the territory of his enemies, but burned 
whatever he could not carry away. 
Dundee was moved to great wrath by 
the sight of the blazing dwellings. “I 
would rather,” he said, “ carry a mus- 
ket in a respectable regiment than be 
captain of such a gang of thieves.” 
Punishment was of course out of thB 
question. Indeed it may he considered 
as a remarkable proof of the general's 
influence that Coll of the Cows deigned 
to apologise for conduct for which, in 
a well governed army, he would have 
been shot.* 

As the Grants were" in arms for 
King William, their property was con- 
sidered as fair prize. Their territory 
was invaded by a party of CameronB : 
a skirmish took place : some blood was 
shed; and many cattle WBre carried off 
to Dundee’s camp, where provisions 
were greatly needed. This raid pro- 
duced a quarrel, the history of which 
illustrates in the most striking manner 
the character of a Highland army. 
Among those who were slain in resist- 
ing the Camerons was a Macdonald of 
the G-lengarry branch, who had long 
resided among the Grants, had become 
in feelings and opinions a Grant, and 
had absented himself from the muster 
of liis tribe. Though he had bben 
ilty of a high offence against the 
aelic code of honour and morality, 
his kinsmen remembered the sacred 
tie which he had forgotten. Good or 
bad, be was bone of their bone : he 
was flesh of their flesh ; and he should 
have been reserved for their justice. 
Thu name which he bore, the blood of 
the Lords of the Isles, should have 
been his protection. Glengarry in a 
rage went to Dundee and demanded 
vengeance on Lochiel and* the whole 
race of Cameron. Dundee replied that 
the unfortunate gentleman who had 
fallen was a traitor to the qlan as well 
as to the King. Was it ever heard of 
in war that the person of an enemy, a 

* Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron, 
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combatant in arms, was to be held 
inviolable on account of his name and 
descent? And, even if wrong had been 
done, how was it to be redressed? 
Half the army must slaughter the other 
half before a finger could be laid on 
Lochiel. G-lengarry went away raging 
like a madman. SincB his complaints 
were disregarded by those who ought to 
right him, he would right himself: he 
would draw out his men, and fall 
sword in hand on the murderers of hie 
cousin. During some time he would 
listen to no expostulation. When he 
was reminded that Loehiel’s followers 
were in number nearly double of the 
Glengarry men, “No matt er,” he cried, 
“cme Macdonald is worth two Camer- 
ons.” Had Lochiel been equally irri- 
table and boastful, it is probable that 
the Highland insurrection would have 
given little more trouble to the govern- 
ment, and that the rebels would have 
perished obscurely in the' wilderness 
by one another’s claymores. But na- 
ture had bestowed on him in large 
measure the qualities of a statesman, 
though fortune had hidden those quali- 
ties in an obscure corner of the world. 
He saw that this was not a time for 
brawling: his own character for courage 
had long been established ; and his 
temper was under strict government. 
The fury of Glengarry, not being 
inflamed by any fresh provocation, 
rapidly abated. Indeed there were 
some who suspected that he had never 
been quite so pugnacious as be had 
affeeted to be, and that his bluster was 
meant only to keep up his own dignity 
in the eyes of his retainers. However 
this might be, the quarrel was com- 
posed ; and the two chiefs met, with 
the outward show of civility, at the 
general’s table.* 

What Dundee saw of his Celtic 
Dim iiro allies must have made him 

j!i£7°r desirous to have in his army 
Huiitance. aome troops on whose obe- 
dience he could depend, and who 
would not, at a signal from their 
colonel, tufn their arms against their 
general and their king. He accord- 
ingly, during the months of May and 
« 

• Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron, 


June, sent to Dublin a succession of 
letters earnestly imploring assistance. 
If six thousand, four thousand, three 
thousand, regular soldiers were now 
sent to Lochaber, he trusted that His 
Majesty would soon hold a court in 
Holyrood. That such a force might 
be spared hardly admitted of a doubt. 
The authority of James was at that 
timB acknowledged in every part of 
Ireland, except on the shores of Lough 
Erne and behind tliB ramparts of Lon- 
donderry. He had in that kingdom an 
army of forty thousand men. An eighth 
§»art of such an army would scarcely he 
missed there, and might, united with 
the clans which were in insurrection, 
effect great things in Scotland. 

Dundee received such answers to his 
applications as encouraged him to hope 
that a large and Veil appointed force 
would soon be sent.from Ulster to join 
him. Hh did not wish to try the 
chance of Joattle before these succours 
arrived.* Mackay, on the other hand, 
was weary, of marching to and fro in a 
desert. His men were exhausted and 
out of heart. He thought it desirable 
that they should withdraw from the 
hill country ; and William was of the 
same opinion. 

In June therefore the civil war was, 
as if by concert between the The war to 
generals, completely suspend- 
ed. Dundee remained in Loch- 
aber, impatiently awaiting thB arrival 
of troops and supplies from Ireland. It 
was impossible for him to keep his 
Highlanders together in a state of 
inactivity. A vast extent of moor 
and mountain was required to furnish 
food for so many mouths. The dans 
therefore went back tD their own glens, 
having promised to reassemble on the 
first summons. 

Meanwhile Mackay’s soldiers, ex- 
hausted by Bevere exertions and pri- 
vations, were taking their ease in 
quarters scattered over the lqw comftry 
from Aberdeen to Stirling. Mackay 
himself was at Edinburgh, and was 
urging the ministers there to furnish 
him with the means of constructing a 
chain of fortifications among the Gram- 

* Dundee to Melfort, Jane 37. 16B9, 
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pinns. ThB ministers had, it should 
stem, miscalculated their military re- 
sources. It had been expected that 
the Campbells would take the field in 
such force as would balance the wholp 
strength of the clans which marched 
under Dundee. It had also been ex- 
pected that the Covenanters of the 
West would hasten to swell the ranks 
of the army of King William. Both 
expectations were disappointed. Argyle 
had found his principality devastated, 
and his tribe disarmed and disorgan- 
ised. A considerable time must elapse 
before his etandardwould be surrounded 
by an army such as his forefathers had 
led to battle. The Covenanters of the 
aBru „ lnt West were in general unwilling 
ofthr i'j. enlist. They were assuredly 

ven man . / 

dbouitnk- not wanting in courage; and 
Vo? Kin? they hated Dundee with deadly 
William, hatred. Ip their part of the 
country the memory of his cruelty was 
still fresh. Every village hed its own 
tale of blood. The greyheaded father 
was missed in one dwelling, the hopeful 
stripling in another. It was remem- 
bered but too well how the dragoons 
had stalked into the peasant’s cottage, 
cursing and damning him, themselves, 
and each other at every second word, 
pushing from the ingle nook his grand- 
mother of eighty, and thrusting their 
hands into the bosom of his daughter 
of sixteen; how the abjuration had 
been tendered to him ; how he had 
folded his arms and 1 said “ God’s will 
be done; ” how the Colonel had called 
for a file with loaded muskets ; and 
how in three minutes the goodman of 
the house had been wallowing in a 
pool of blood at his own door. The 
seat of the martyr was still vacant at 
the fireside ; and every child could 
point out his grave still green amidst 
the heath. When the people of this 
region called their oppressor a ^errant 
of the devil, they were not speaking 
figuratively. They believed that be- 
tween the bad man and the bad angel 
there wus a close alliance on definite 
terms ; that Dundee had bound him- 
self to do the work of hell on earth, 
and that, for high purposes, hell was 
permitted to protect its Hlave till the 
measure of his guilt should be full. 


But, intensely as these men abhorred 
Dundee, most of them had a scruple 
about drawing the sword for William. 
A great meeting was held in the parish 
church of Douglas; and the question 
was propounded, whether, at a time 
when war was in the land, and when 
an Irish invasion was expected, it were 
not a duty to take arms. The debate 
was sharp and tumultuous. The orators 
on one side adjured their brethren not 
to incur the curse denounced against 
the inhabitants of Meroz, w r ho came 
not to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. The orators on the other side 
thundered against sinful associations. 
There were malignants in William’s 
army : Mackay’s own orthodoxy was 
problematical: to take military service 
with such comrades, and under such a, 
general, would be a sinful association. 
At length, after much wrangling, and 
amidst great confusion, a vote was 
taken; and the majority pronounced 
that to take military service would be 
a sinful association. There was, how- 
ever, a large minority; and, Therame- 
f/om among the members of J^nent 
this minority, the Earl of " UDl1, 
Angus was able to raise a body of 
infantry, which is still, after the 
lapse of more than a hundred and 
sixty years, known by the name of 
the Cameronian Regiment. The first 
Lieutenant Colonel was Cleland, that 
implacable avenger of blood who had 
driven Dundee from the Convention. 
There was no small difficulty in filling 
the ranks ; for many West country 
Whigs, who did not think it absolutely 
sinful to enlist, stood out for terms 
subversive of all military discipline. 
Some would not serve under any 
colonel, major, captain, serjeant, or 
corporal, who w'as not ready to sign 
the Covenant. Others insisted that, 
if it should be found absolutely neces- 
sary to appoint any officer who 
taken the tests imposed in the latfi 
reign, he should at least qualify him- 
self for command by publicly confessing 
his sin at the head of the regiment. 
Most of the enthusiasts wfio had pro- 
posed these conditions were induced 
by dexterous management to abate 
much of their demands. Yet the new 
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regiment had a very peculiar character. 
The soldiers were all rigid Puritans. 
One of their first acts was to petition 
the Parliament that all drunkenness, 
licentiousness, and profaneness might 
;ly punished. Their own con- 
duct must have been exemplary : for 
the worst crime which the most austere 
bigotry could impute to them was that 
of huzzaing on the King’s birthday. 
It was originally intended that with 
the military organisation of the corps 
should be interwoven the organisation 
of a Presbyterian congregation. Each 
company was to furnish an elder ; and 
the ciders were, with the chaplain, to 
form an ecclesiastical court for the 
suppression of immorality and heresy. 
Elders, however, were not appointed: 
but a noted hill preacher, Alexander 
Shields, was called to the office of 
chaplain. It is not easy to conceive 
that fanaticism can be heated to a 
higher temperature than that which is 
indicated by the writings of Shields. 
According to him, it should seem to 
be the first duty of a Christian ruler 
to persecute to the death every hete- 
rodox subject, and the first duty of a 
Christian subject to poniard a hete- 
rodox ruler. Yet there was then in 
Scotland an enthusiasm compared with 
which the enthusiasm even of this man 
was lukewarm. The extreme Cove- 
nanters protested against his defection 
as vehemently as he had protested 
against the Black Indulgence and the 
oath of supremacy, and pronounced 
every man who entered Angus’s regi- 
ment guilty of a wicked confederacy 
with malignants.* 

Meanwhile Edinburgh Castle had 
fallen, after holding out more than two 

* See Faithful Contendinga Displayed, par- 
ticularly the proceedings of April 29. and 30. 
and of May 13. and 14. 1689 ; the petition to 
Parliament drawn up by the regiment, on July 
10. 1689 ; the protestation of Sir Robert 
Hamilton of November 6. 1689 ; and the ad- 
monitory Epistle to the Regiment, dated 
March 27. 1690. The Society people, as they 
called themselves, seem to have been especially 
shocked by the way in which the King's birth- 
day had been kent. “ We hope,” they wrote, 
“ ye are against observing anniversary days as 
Well as we, and that ye will mourn for what 
ye have* done.” As to ths opinions and 
temper of Alaxrihder Shields, see his Uind Let 
loose. 

vol. in, 


months. Both the defence and the at- 
tack had been languidly con- 
ducted. The Duke of Gordon, cwtuViK 
unwilling to incur the mortal re,ldc,r '' 
hatred of those at whose mercy his 
lands and life might soon be, did 
not choose to batter the city. The 
assailants, on thB other hand, carried 
on their operations with so little energy 
and so little vigilance that a constant 
communication was kept up between 
the Jacobites within the citadel and 
the Jacobites without. Strllnge stories 
were told of the polite and facetious 
messages which passed between the 
besieged and the besiegers. On one 
occasion Gordon sent to inform the 
magistrates that he was going to fire a 
salute on account of some news which 
he had received from Ireland, but that 
the good town need "not be alarmed, 
for that his guns wou\d not be loaded 
with ball. On another occasion, liis 
drums beat a parley: the white flag 
was hung out : a conference took place ; 
and he gravely informed the enemy 
that all his cards had been thumbed to 
pieces, and beggBd to have a few more 
packs. His friends established a tele- 
graph by means of which they conversed 
with him across the lines of sentinels. 
From a window in the top story of one 
of the loftiest of those gigantic houses, 
a few of which still darken the High 
Street, a white cloth was hung out 
when all was well, and a black cloth 
when things went ill! If it was neces- 
sary to give more detailed information, 
a board was held up inscribed with 
capital letters so large that they could, 
by the help of a telescope, be road on 
the ramparts of the castle. Agents 
laden with letters and fresh provisions 
managed, in various disguises and by 
various shifts, to cross the sheet of water 
which then lay on the north of the fort- 
ress aud to clamber up the precipitous 
ascent. The peal of a musket from a par- 
ticular half mcipn was the signaL which 1 
announced to the friends of the House of 
Stuart that another of their emissaries 
had got safe up the rock. But at length 
the supplies were exhausted; and it was 
necessary to capitulate. Favourable 
terms were readily granted: the gar- 
rison marched out ; and the keys were 
E 
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delivered up amidBt the acclamations 
of a great multitude of burghers.* 

But the government had far mors 
Benton or acrimonious and more perti- 
m«iuu uacious enemies in the Parlia- 
Edin- ment House than in the Castle. 
burglL When the Estates reassembled 
after their adjournment, the crown and 
sceptre of Scotland were displayed with 
the wonted pomp in the hall as types 
of the absent sovereign. Hamilton rode 
in state from Holyrood up the High 
Street a* Bord High Commissioner ; 
and Crawford took the chair as Presi- 
dent, Two Acts, one turning the Con- 
vention into a Parliament, the other 
recognising William and Mary as King 
and Queen, were rapidly passed and 
touched with the sceptre; and then the 
conflict of factions began. f 

It speedily appeared that the opposi- 
tion which Montgomery had or- 
d B Drj’(»f ganised was irresistibly strong, 
the Liub. though made up af many con- 
flicting elements, Republicans, Whigs, 
Tories, zealous Presbyterians, bigoted 
Prelatists, it acted for a time as one 
man, and drew to itself a multitude of 
those mean and timid politicians who 
naturally gravitate towards the stronger 
party. The friends of the government 
were few and disunited, Hamilton 
brought but half a heart to the dis- 
charge of his duties. He had always 
been unstable; and he was now dis- 
contented. He held indeed the highest 
place to which A shbject could aspire. 
But he imagined that he had only the 
show of power while others enjoyed the 
substance, and was not sorry to see 
those &f whom he was jealous thwarted 
and annoyed. He did. not absolutely 
betray the prince whom he represented : 
but he sometimes tampered with the 
chiefs of the Club, and sometimes did 
sly ill turns to those who were joined 
with him in the service of the Crown. 

His instructions directed him to give 
\he royal assent to laws for the miti- 
gating or removing of numerous grie- 
vances, and particularly to a law re- 
stricting the power and reforming the 

* Siege of the CastlB of Edinburgh, printed 
for the Bannatyub Club ; LoruL Q-az. June 
1639 . 

t Aofc. Pftrl.Soofc, June 6. June 17. 1639. 


constitution of the Committee of Arti- 
cles, and to a law establishing the 
Presbyterian Church Government.* 
But it mattered not what his instruc- 
tions were. The chiefs of the Club 
were bent on finding a cause of quarrel 
The propositions of the Government 
touching the Lords of the Articles were 
contemptuously rejected. Hamilton 
wrote to London for fresh directions ; 
and soon a second plan, which left 
little more than the name of the once 
despotic Committee, was sent back. 
But the second plan, though such as 
would have contented judicious and 
temperate reformers, shared the fate of 
the first. Meanwhile the chiefs of the 
Club laid on the table a law which 
interdicted the King from ever employ- 
ing in any public office any person who 
had ever borne any part in any pro- 
ceeding inconsistent with the Claim of 
Right, or who had ever obstructed or 
retarded any good design of the Estates. 
This law, uniting, within a very short 
compass, almost all the faults which a 
law can have, was well known to be 
aimed at the Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and at his son the Lord 
Advocate. Their prosperity and power 
mads them objects of envy to every 
disappointed candidate for office. That 
they were new men, the first of their 
race who had risen to distinction, and 
that nevertheless they had, by the mere 
force of ability, become as important 
in the state as the Duke of Hamilton 
or the Earl of Argyle, was a thought 
which galled the hearts of many needy 
and haughty patricians. To the Whigs 
of Scotland the Dalrymples were wbat 
Halifax and Caermarthen were to the 
Whigs of England. Neither the exile 
of Sir James, nor the zeal with which 
Sir John had promoted the Revolution, 
was received as an atonement for old 
delinquency. They had both served 

the bloody and idolatrous House. They 
had both oppressed the people of God. 
Their late repentance might perhaps 
give them a fair claim to pardon, but 
surely gave them no right to honours 
and rewards. 

The friends of the government in 

* The instructions will he found among the 

Somers Tracts. 
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vain attempted to divert the attention 
of the Parliament from the business of 
persecuting the Dalrymple family to 
the important and pressing question pf 
Church Government. They said that 
the old system had been abolished; 
that no other system had been substi- 
tuted; that it was impossible to say 
what was the established religion of 
the kingdom ; and that the first duty 
of the legislature was to put an end to 
an anarchy which was daily producing 
disasters and crimes. The leaders of 
the Club were not to be so drawn away 
from their object. It was moved and 
resolved that the consideration of eccle- 
siastical affairs should be postponed 
till secular affairs had been settled. 
The unjust and absurd Act of Incapaci- 
tation was carried by seventy four 
voices to twenty four. Another vote 
still more obviously aimed at the 
House of Stair speedily followed. The 
Parliament laid claim to a Veto on the 
nomination of the Judges, and assumed 
the power of stopping the signet, in 
other words, of suspending the whole 
administration of justice, till this claim 
should be allowed. It was plain from 
what passed in debate that, though the 
chiefs of the Club had begun with the 
Court of Session, they did not mean to 
end there. The arguments used by 
Sir Patrick Hume and others led di- 
rectly to the conclusion that the King 
ought not to have the appointment of 
any great public functionary. Sir 
Patrick indeed avowed, both in speech 
and in writing, his opinion that the 
whole patronage of the realm ought to 
be transferred from the Crown to the 
Estates. When the place of Treasurer, 
of Chancellor, of Secretary, was vacant, 
the Parliament ought to submit two or 
three names to Hi 8 Majesty ; and one 
of those names His Majesty ought to 
be bound to select.* 

All this time the Estates obstinately 
refused to grant any Bnpply till their 
Acts should have been touched with 
the sceptre. The Lord High Com- 
missioner was at length so much pro- 

* Afl to Sir Patrick’s view®, ase Ms litter 
of thd* 7th of June, and Lockhart’s Letter 
of the 11th ur July, in the Leven and Melville 
Papers. 


voked by their perverseness thah after 
long temporising, he refused to touch 
even Acts which were in themselves 
unobjectionable, and to which his in- 
structions empowered him to consent. 
This state of things would have ended 
in some great convulsion, if the King 
of Scotland had not been also King of 
a much greater and more opulent king- 
dom. Charles the First had never 
found any parliament at Westminster 
more unmanageable than William, 
during this session, found the parlia- 
ment at Edinburgh. But it was not 
is the power of the parliament at 
Edinburgh to put on William such a 
pressure as the parliament at West- 
minster had put on Charles. A refusal 
of supplies at Westminster was a 
serious thing, and left the Sovereign no 
choice except to yd eld, or to raise 
mcwey by unconstitutional means. But 
a refusal of supplies at Edinburgh re- 
duced him to no such dilemma. The 
largest sum that he could hope to 
.receive from Scotland in a year was 
less than what he received from Eng- 
land every fortnight. He had there- 
fore only to entrench himself within 
the limits of his undoubted prerogative, 
and there to remain on the defensive, 
till some favourable conjuncture should 
arrive.* 

Wlaile these things were passing in 
the Parliament Houaa, the civil Trouble* 
waT in the Highlands, having inAlboL 
be Bn during a fe\fr ^eeks suspended, 
broke forth again more violently than 
before. SincB the splendour of the 
House of Argyle had been eclipsed, no 
Gaelic chief could vie in power with 
the Marquess of Athol. The district 

from which he took his title, and of 

which he might almost be called the 

sovereign, was in extent larger than an 

ordinary county, and was more fertile, 

more diligently cultivated, and more 

thickly peopled than the greater part 
of the Highlands. The men who fol- 
lowed his banner were supposed to be 
not less numerous than all the Mac- 
donalds and Macleans united, and were, 
in strength and courage, inferior to no 

• My chief materials for the history of this 
seffiion have been the Acts, the Minutes, and 
the Leven and MbIvIIIb Papers. 

1 2 
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tribe in' the mountains. Rut the clan called to arms at once by two leaders, 


had been made insignificant by the in 
significance of the chief. The Marquess 
■was the falsest, the most fickle, the 
most pusillanimous, of niankind. Al- 
ready, in the short space of six months, 
he had been several times a Jacobite, 
and several times a Williamite. Both 
Jacobites and Williamites regarded him 
■with contempt and distrust, which re- 
spect for his immense power prevented 
them from fully expressing. After re- 
peatedly vowing fidelity to both parties, 
and repeatedly betraying both, he be- 
gan to think that he should best pri* 
vide for his safety by abdicating thB 
functions both of a peer and of a chief- 
tain, by absenting himself both from 
the Parliament House at Edinburgh 
and from his castle in the mountains, 
and by quitting tile country to which 
he was bound by gvery tie of duty and 
honour at the very crisis of her fate. 
While all Scotland was waiting with 
impatience and anxiety to see in which 
army his numerous retainers would b^| 
arrayed, he stole away to England, 
settled himself at Bath, and pretended 
to drink the waters.* His principality, 
left without ahead, was divide d .against 
itself. The general leaning of the 
Athol men was towards King James. 
For they had been employed by him, 
only four years before, as the ministers 
of his vengeance against the House of 
Argyle. They had garrisoned Inve- 
rary : they had' raVaged Lorn: they 
had demolished houses, eut down fruit 
trees, burned fishing boats, broken 
millstones, hanged Campbells, and were 
therefore not likely to be pleased by 
the prospect of Mac Callum Mores re- 
storation. One word from the Mar- 
quess would have sent two thousand 
claymores to the Jacobite side. But 
that word he would not speak; and the 
consequence was, that the conduct of 
his followers was as irresolute and in- 
consistent as his own. , 

While they were waiting for some 
indication of his wishes, they were 

* 11 Athol,” pays Dundee contemptuously, 
" Is gone to England, who did not know what 
to ilo.”— Dundee to Melfort, June 27. 16B9. 
Bee Athol's letters to Melville of the 21st of 
May and the 8th of June, in the Leven and 
Hcivillc Papers. 


either of whom might, with some show 
of reason, claim to be considered as the 
representative of the absent chief. 
Lord Murray, the Marquess’s eldest 
son, who was married to a daughter of 
the Duke of Hamilton, declared for 
King William. Stewart of Ballenach, 
the Marquess’s confidential agent, de- 
clared for King James. The people 
knew not which summons to obey. He 
whose authority would have been held 
in profound reverence had plighted 
faitli to both sides, and had then run 
away for fear of being under the neces- 
sity of joining either; nor was it very 
easy to say whether the place which he 
had left vacant belonged to his steward 
or to his heir apparent. 

The most important military post in 
Athol was Blair 'Castle. The house 
which now bears that name is not dis- 
tinguished by any striking peculiarity 
from other country seats of the aristo- 
cracy. The old building was a lofty 
tower of rude architecture which com- 
manded a vale watered by the Garry. 
The walls would have offered very little 
resistance to a battering train, hut were 
quite strong enough to keep the herds- 
men of the Grampians in awe. About 
five miles south of this stronghold, the 
valley of the Garry contracts itself into 
the celebrated glen of Killi ecrankie. 
At present a highway as smooth as any 
road in Middlesex ascends gently from 
the low country to the summit.of the 
defile. White villas pepp from the 
birch forest; and, on a fine summer 
day, there is scarcely a turn of the 
pass at which may not he seen some 
angler casting his fly on the foam of 
the river, some artist sketching a pin- 
nacle of rock, or some party of pleasure 
banqueting on the turf in the fretwork 
of shade and sunshine. But, in the 
days of William the Third, Killieeran- 
kie was mentioned with horror by the 
peaceful and industrious inhabitants of 
the Perthshire lowlands. It was deemed 
the most perilous of all those dark 
ravines through which the marauders 
of the hills were wont t*o sally forth. 
The sound, sd musical to modern ears, 
of the river brawling round the mossy 
rocks and among the smooth pebbles, 
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tli e masses of grey crag and dark ver- 
dure worthy of the pencil of Wilson, 
tli o fantastic peaks bathed, at sunrise 
and sunset, with light rich as that 
which glows on the canvass of Claude, 
suggested to our ancestors thoughts of 
murderous ambuscades, and of bodies 
stripped, gashed, and abandoned to the 
birds of prey. The only path was 
narrow and rugged: a horse could with 
difficulty he led up : two men could 
hardly walk abreast; and, in some 
places, the way ran so close by the 
ptrecipice that the traveller had great 
need of a steady eye and foot. Many 
years later, the first Duke of Athol 
constructed a road up which it was 
just possible to drag his coach. But 
even that road was so steep and so 
strait that a handful of resolute men 
might have defended it against an 
army;* nor did any Saxon consider a 
visit to Killiecrankie as a pleasure, 
till experience'had taught the English 
Government that the weapons by which 
the Celtic clans could be most effec- 
tually subdued were the pickaxe and 
the spade, 

The country which lay just above 
Tiie war this P ass was nuw the theatre 

£ r ah^n* Ut a WaT SUC ^ BS Hi S h - 
thc High- lands had not often witnessed, 
lands. Men rearing the same tartan, 
and attached to the same lord, were 
arrayed against each other. The name 
of the absent chief was used, with some 
show of reason, on both sides. Bal- 
lcnach, at the head of a body of vassals 
who considered him as the representa- 
tive of the Marquess, occupied Blair 
Castle. Murray, wiih twelve hundred 
followers, appeared before the walls, 
and demanded to be admitted into the 
mansion of his family, the mansion 
which would one day be bis own. The 
garrison refused to open the gates. 
Messages were sent off by the besiegers 
to Edinburgh, and by the besieged to 
Lochaber.f In both places the tidings 
produced great agitation. Mackay and 
Dundee agreed in thinking that the 
crisis required prompt and strenuous 
exertion. On the fate of Blair Castle 
probably depended the fate of all 

* Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 

t Mackay’s Memoirs. 


Athol. On the fate of Athol might 
depend the fate of Scotland. Mackay 
hastened northward, and ordered hU 
troops to assemble in the low country 
of Perthshire. Some of them were 
quartered at such a distance that they 
did not arrive in time. He soon, how- 
ever, had with him the three Scotch 
regiments which had served in Hol- 
land, and which bore the names of 
their Colonels, Mackay himself, Bal- 
four, and Lamsay. There was also a 
Tant regiment of infantry from Eng- 
d, then called Hastings's, but now 
nown as the thirteenth of the line. 
With these old troops were joined two 
regiments newly levied in the Low- 
lands. One of them was commanded 
by Lord Kenmore; the other, which 
had been raised on th e Border, and 
which is still styled the King’s Own 
Borderers, byLordLeven. Two troops 
of horse, Lprd Annandale’s and Lord 
Belhaven’s, probably made up the army 
to the number of above three thousand 
men. Belhaven rode at the head of his 
troop: but Annandale, the most fac- 
tious of all Montgomery’s followers, 
preferred the Club and the Parliament 
House to the field.* 

Dundee, meanwhile, had summoned 
all the clans which acknowledged his 
commission to assemble for an expe- 
dition into Athol. His exertions w ere 
strenuously seconded byLorhiel. The 
fiery crosses were oent again in all haste 
through Appin and Ardnamurchan, up 
Glenmore, and along Loch Leven. But 
the call was so unexpected, and the 
time allowed was hd short, that tho 
muster was not a very full one. .The 
whole number of broadswords seems 
to have been under three thousand. 
With this force, such as it was, Dundee 
set forth. On his march he was joined 
by succours which had just arrived from 
Ulster. They consisted of little more 
than three hundred Irish foot, ill nrmod, 
ill clothed, and ill disciplined. Their 
commander was an officer named 
Cannon, who had seen service in tho 
Netherlands, and who might perhaps 
have acquitted himself well in a subor- 
dinate post and in a regular army, but 

* Mackay'a Memoirs. 
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who waj altogether unequal to the part 
now assigned to him.* He had already 
loitered among the Hebrides so long 
that some ships which had been sent 
with him, and which were laden with 
stores, had been taken by English 
cruisers. He and his soldiers had with 
difficulty escaped the same fate. In- 
competent as he was, he bore a com- 
mission which gave him military rank 
in Scotland next to Dundee. 

The disappointment was severe. In 
truth James would have done better to 
withhold all assistance from the High- 
landers than to mock them by sending 
them, instead of the well appointed 
army which they had asked and ex- 
pected, a rabble contemptible in num- 
bers and appearance. • It was now 
evident that whatever was donB for his 
cause in Scotland must be done by 
Scottish hands. f 

While M&ckay from on^ side, and 
Dundee from the other, were advancing 
towards Blair Castle, important events 
had taken place there. Murray’s ad- 
herents soon began to waver in their 
fidelity to him. They had an old an- 
tipathy to Whigs ; for they considered 
the name of Whig as synonymous with 
the namB of Campbell. They saw 
arrayed against them a large number 
of their kinsmen, commanded by a 
gentleman who was supposed to possess 
the confidence of the Marquess. The 
besieging army therefore melted rapidly 
away. Many returned home on the 
plea that, as their neighbourhood was 
about to be the seat of war, they must 
place their families and cattle in se- 
curity. Others more ingenuously de- 
clared that they would not fight in such 
a quarrel. One large body went to a 
brook, filled their bonnets with water, 
drank a health to King James, and then 
dispersed..! Their zeal for King James, 
however, did not induce them to join 
the standard of his general, They 
lurked among the rocks and thickets 
which overhang thB Garry, in the hope 
that there would soon be a battle, and 
jhat, whatever might be the event, 

* Van Ddyck to the Gretfier of the States | 
General, Aug. 16B9. 

f Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 

X Balcarras'e Memo ire. 


there would be fugitives and corpses to 
plunder, 

Murray was in a strait. His force 
had dwindled tD three or four hundred 
men: even in those men he could put 
little trust; and the Macdonalds and 
Camerons were advancing fast. He 
therefore raised the siege of Blair 
Castle, and retired with a few followers 
into the defile of Killiecrankie. There 
he was soon joined by a detachment of 
two hundred fusileers whom Mackay 
had sent forward to secure the pass. 
The main body of the Lowland army 
speedily followed.* 

Early in the morning of Saturday 
the twenty seventh of July, Dundee 
arrived at Blair Castle. There he 
learned that Mackay’s troops were 
already in the ravine of Killiecrankie. 
It was necessary to come to a prompt 
decision. A council of war was held. 
The Saxon officers were generally 
against hazarding a battle. The Celtic 
chiefs were of a different opinion. Glen- 
garry and Lochiel were now both of a 
mind. “Bight, my Lord,” said Lochiel 
with his usual energy : “ fight imme- 
diately: fight, if you have only one to 
three. Our men are in heart. Their 
only fear is that, the enemy should 
escape. Give them their way; and be 
assured that they will either perish or 
gain a complete victory. But if you 
restrain them, if you forete them to 
remain on the defensive, I answer for 
nothing. If we do not fight, we had 
better break up and retire to our 
mountains,” f 

Dundee’s countenance brightened. 
“You hear, gentlemen,” he said to his 
Lowland officers, ‘‘ you hear the opinion 
of one who understands Highland war 
better than any of us.” No voice was 
raised on the other side. It was de- 
termined to fight ; and the confederated 
clans in high spirits set forward to en- 
counter the enemy. 

The enemy meanwhile had made his 
way up the pass. The ascent had 
been long and toilsome : for even the 
foot had to climb by twos and threes ; 
and the baggage horses, twelve hun- 

* Mackay’s Short Belation, dated Aug. 17. 

1G89. 

t Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 
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dred in number, could mount only one 
at a time. No wheeled carriage had 
ever been tugged up that arduous 
path. The head of the column had 
emerged and was .on the table laiM, 
while the rearguard was still in the 
plain below. At length the passage 
was effected ; and the troops found 
themselves in a valley of no great ex- 
tent. Their right was flanked by a 
rising ground, their left by the G-arry. 
Wearied with the morning’s work, they 
threw themselves on the grass tD take 
some rest and refreshment. 

Early in the afternoon, they were 
roused by an alarm that the High- 
landers were approaching. Regiment 
after regiment started up and got into 
order. In a little while the summit of 
an ascent which was about a musket 
shot before them was covered with 
bonnets and plaids. Dundee rode for- 
ward for the purpose of surveying the 
force with which he was to contend, 
and Ihen drew up his own men with as 
much skill as their peculiar character 
permitted him to exert. It was de- 
sirable to keep the dans distinct. Each 
tribe, large or small, formed a column 
separated from the next column by a 
wide interval. One of these battalions 
might contain seven hundred men, while 
another consisted of only a hundred 
and twenty. Lochiel had represented 
that it was impossible to mix men of 
different tribes without destroying all 
that constituted the peculiar strength 
of a Highland army.* 

On the right, close to the Hairy, were 
the Macleans. Nearest tD them were 
Cannon and his Irish foot. Next stood 
the Macdonalds of Clanronald, com- 
manded by the guardian of their young 
prince. On their left were other bands 
of Macdonalds. At the head of one 
large battalion towered the stately form 
of Glengarry, who bore in his hand 
tlie royal standard of King James the 
Seventh. f Still further to the left were 
the cavalry, a small squadron, consist- 
ing of some Jacobite gentlemen who 
had fled fpom the Lowlands to the 
mountains, and of about forty of Dun- 

* ^lemDuy of Sir Ewan Cameron j Mackay'e 
Memoirs. 

t Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland. 


dee’s old troopers. The horses had 
been ill fed and ill tended among the 
Grampians, aiid looked miserably lean 
and feeble. Beyond them was Lochiel 
with his Camerons. On the extreme 
left, the men of Sky were marshalled by 
Macdonald of Sleat.* 

In the Highlands, as in all countries 
where war has not become a science, 
men thought it the most important duty 
of a commander to set an example of 
personal courage and of bodily exertion. 
Lochiel was especially renowned for 
his physical prowess. His clansmen 
looked big with pride -when they related 
how he had himself broken hostile ranks 
and hewn down tall warriors. He pro- 
bably owed quite as much of his influ- 
ence to these achievements as to the 
high qualities which, if fortune had 
placed him in the English Parliament 
or at the French k court, would have 
made him one of the foremost men of 
his age. He had the sense however to 
perceive how erroneous was the notion 
which his countrymen had formed. He 
knew that to give and to take blows 
was not the business of a general. He 
knew with how much difficulty Dundee 
had been able to keep together, during 
a few days, an army composed of several 
clans ; and he knew that what Dundee 
had effected with difficulty Cannon 
would not be able to effect at all. The 
life on which so much depended must 
not be sacrificed ttf a barbarous preju- 
dice. Lochiel therefore adjured Dundee 
not to run into any unnecessary danger. 
41 Your Lordship’s business,” he said, 
” is to overlook every thing, and to 
issue your commands. Our business is 
to execute those commands bravely and 
promptly.” Dundee answered with 
calm magnanimity that there was much 
weight in what his friend Sir Ewan had 
urged, but that no general could effect 
any thing great without possessing the 
confidence of his men. “I must estab- 
lish my character for courage. Ybur 
people expect to see their leaders in the 
thickest of the battle ; and to day they 
shall see me there. I promise you, on 
my honour, that in future fights I will 
take more care of myself.” 

* Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 
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Meanwhile a fire of musketry was 
kept ujp on both sides, but more skil- 
fully and more steadily by the regular 
soldiers than by the mountaineers. The 
space between the armies was one cloud 
of smoke. Not a few Highlanders 
dropped ; and the clans grew impatient. 
The sun however was low in the west 
before Dundee gave the order to prepare 
for action. His men raised a great 
shout. The enemy, probably exhausted 
by the toil of the day, returned a feeble 
and wavering cheer. “We. shall do it 
now,” said Lochiel : “that is not the 
cry of men who are going to win.” 
had walked through all his ranks, had 
addressed a few words to every Came- 
ron, and hud taken from every Cameron 
a promise to conquer or die.* 

It was past seven o’clock. Dundee 
gave the word. * The Highlanders 
dropped their plaids. The few who 
were so luxurious as to wear rudp socks 
of uutanned hide spumed Mi em away. 
It was long remembered in Lochuber 
that Lochiel took off what probably 
was the only pair of shoes in his clan, 
and charged barefoot at the head of his 
men. The whole line advanced firing. 
The enemy returned the fire and did 
much execution. When only a small 
space was left between the armies, the 
Highlanders suddenly flung away their 
firelocks, drew their broadswords, and 
rushed forward with a fearful yell. The 
Lowlanders prepared to receive the 
shock; but this waff then a lung and 
awkward process ; and the soldi prs were 
still fumbling with the muzzles of their 
guns and the handles of their bayonets 
when the whole flood of Macleans, 
Macdonalds, and Camerons came down. 
In two minutes the battle was lost and 
won. The ranks of Balfour’s regiment 
broke. He was cloven down while 
struggling in the press. Ramsay’s men 
turned tlieir backs and dropped their 
arms. Mackay’s own foot were swept 
aWtiy by the furious onset, of the Ca- 
merons. 11 His brother and nephew 
exerted themselves in vain to rally the 
men. The former was laid dead on 
the ground by a stroke from a claymore. 
The latter, with eight wounds on his 

■ Memoirs d! Sir Ewan Cameron. 


body, made his way through the tumult 
and carnagB to his uncle’s side. Even 
in that extremity Mackay retained all 
his selfpossession. He had still one 
hope. A charge of horse might recover 
tte day; for of horse the bravest High- 
landers were supposed to stand in awe. 
But he called on the horse in vain. 
Belhaven indeed behaved like a gallant 
gentleman: but his troopers, appalled 
by the rout of the infantry, galloped 
off in disorder: Annandale’s men fol- 
lowed: all was over; and the mingled 
torrent of redcoats and tartans went 
raving down the valley to the gorge of 
Killiecrankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty 
servant, spurred bravely through the 
thickest of the claymores and targets, 
and reached a point from which he had 
a view of the field. His whole army 
had disappeared, with the exception of 
some Borderers whom Leven had kept 
together, and of the English regiment, 
which had poured a murderous fire into 
the Celtic ranks, and which still kept 
unbroken order. All the men that 
could be collected were only a few 
hundreds. The general made haste to 
lead them across the Garry, and, having 
put that river between them and the 
enemy, paused for a moment to medi- 
tate on his situation. 

He could hardly understand how the 
conquerors could be so unwise as to 
allow him even that moment for deli- 
beration. They might with ease have 
killed or taken all who were with him 
before the night closed in. But the 
energy of the Celtic warriors had spent 
itself in one furious rush and one short 
struggle. The pass was choked by the 
twelve hundred beasts of burden which 
carried the provisions and baggage of 
the vanquished army. Such iv booty 
was irresistibly tempting to men who 
were impelled to war quite as much by 
the desire of rapine as by the desire of 
glory. It is probable that few even of 
the chiefs were disposed to leave so 
rich a prize for the sake of King James. 
Dundee himself might at that moment 
have been unable to persuade his fol- 
lowers to quit the heaps of spoil, ,and 
to complete the great work s»f the day; 
and Dundoa was no more. 
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At the beginning of the action he 
nf had taken his place in front of 
Dund.e. his little band of cavalry. He 
bade them follow him, and rode for- 
ward. But it seemed to be decreed 
that, on that day, the Lowland Scotch 
should in both armies appear to disad- 
vantage. The horse hesitated. Dun- 
dee turned round, stood up in his 
stirrups, and, waving his hat, invited 
them to come on. As he lifted his 
arm, his cuirass rose, and exposed the 
lower part of his left side. A musket 
hall struck him: his horse sprang for- 
ward and plunged into a cloud of smoke 
and dust, which hid from both armies 
the fall of the victorious general. A 
person named Johnstone was near him, 
and caught him as he sank down from 
the saddle. "How goes the day?” 
said Dundee. “ W ell for King James 
answered Johnstone : “but I am sorry 
for Y our Lordship,” “ If it is well for 
him,” answered the dying man, “it 
matters the less for me.” He never 
spoke again: but when, half an hour 
later, Lord Dunfermline and some other 
friends came to the spot, they thought 
that they could still discern some faint 
remains of life. The body, wrapped in 
two plaids, was carried to tha Castle of 
Blair* 

Muekiiy, who was ignorant of Dun- 
Heirnut of dee’s fate, and well acquainted 
auokay, with Dundee’s skill and ac- 
tivity, expected to be instantly and 
hotly pursued, and had very little ex- 
pectation of being able to save the 
scanty remains of the vanquished army. 
He could not retreat by the pass : for 
the Highlanders were already there. 
He therefore resolved to push across 
the mountains towards the valley of 

* As to the battle, see Mackay’a Memoim, 
Letters, and Short Relation ; the Memoirs 
of DunrlfH! ; Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron ; 
Nisbet's and Osborne's depositions in the Ap- 
pendix tD the Act. Pari, of July 14. 16QJJL See 
also the account of the battle in one of^Burt's 
Letters. Macphcrson printed a letter from 
Dundee to James, dated the day after the 
battle. I need not say that it is aa impudent 
a forgery as Fingal. The author of the Me- 
moirs of Dundee says that Lord Leven was 
scared by the sight of the Highland weapons, 
and set the example of flight. This is a spite- 
ful falsehood^ That Leven behaved remark- 
ably well is proved by Mackoy’s Letters, Me- 
moirs, and Short Relation, 


the Tay. He soon overtook two or 
three hundred of his runaways who had 
taken the same road. Most of them 
belonged to Ramsay’s regiment, and 
must have seen sendee. But they were 
unarmed: they were utterly bewildered 
by the recent disaster ; and the general 
could find among them no remains 
either of martial discipline or of martial 
spirit. His situation was one which 
must have severely tried the firmest 
nerves. Night had sot in : he was in 
a desert: he had no guide : a victorious 
enemy was, in all human probability, 
cm his track ; and he had to provide 
for the safety of a crowd of moil who 
had lost both head and heart, He had 
just suffered a defeat of all defeats the 
most painful and humiliating. His 
domestic feelings had been not less 
severely wounded tlfan his professional 
feelings. One dear .kinsman had just 
been struck dead before his eyes. 
Another, bleeding from many wounds, 
moved feebly at his side. But thp un- 
fortunate general’s courage was sus- 
tained by a firm faith in God, and a 
high sense of duty to the state. In the 
midst of misery and disgrace, ho still 
held his head nobly erect, and found 
fortitude, not only for himself, but for 
all around him. His first care was to 
be sure of his road. A solitary light 
which twinkled through the darkness 
guided him to a small hovel. The in- 
mates spoke no tongue but the Gaelic, 
and were at first scared by the appear- 
ance of uniforms and arms. But 
Mackay’s gentle manner removed their 
apprehension: their language had been 
familiar to him in childhood ; and he 
retained enough of it to communicate 
with them. By their directions, and 
by the help of a pocket map, in which 
the routes through that wild country 
were roughly laid down, he was able 
to find his way. He marched all night 
When day broke his task was more 
difficult than ever. Light increased the 
terror of his companions. Hastings’s 
men and Lcven’s men indeed still be- 
haved themselves like soldiers. But 
the fugitives from Ramsay's were a mere 
rabble. They had flung away their 
muskets. The broadswords from which 
they had fled were ever in their eyes. 
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Every fresh object caused a fresh panic. 
A company of herdsmen in plaids driv- 
ing cattle was magnified by imagination 
into a host of Celtic warriors Some 
of the runaways left the. main body and 
fled to the hills, where their cowardice 
met with a proper punishment. They 
were killed for their coats and shoes; 
and their naked carcasses were left for 
a prey to the eagles of Ben Lawers. 
The desertion would have been much 
greater, harl not Mackay and his offi- 
cers, pistol in hand, threatened to blow 
out the brains of any man whom they 
caught attempting to steal off. " 

At length the weary fugitives came 
in sight of Weem Castle. The pro- 
prietor of the mansion was a friend to 
the new government, and extended to 
them such hospitality as was in his 
power. His stores of oatmeal were 
brought out; kino were slaughtered; 
and a rude and hasty meal was set 
before the numerous guestfi. Thus re- 
freshe d, th ey a gain s et forth , an d m arche d 
all day over bog, moor, and mountain. 
Thinly inhabited as the country was, 
they could plainly see that the report 
of their disaster had already spread 
far, and that the population was every 
where in a state of great excitement. 
Late at night they reached Castle 
Drummond, which was held for King 
William by a small garrison ; and, on 
the following day, they proceeded with 
less difficulty to Stirling.* 

The tidings of their defeat had Dut- 
EH>ct of run them. All Scotland was 
SkuAS? a ^rment. The disaster 
crankii. had indeed been great : but it 
was exaggerated by the wild hopes of 
one party and by the wild fears of the 
other. It was at first believed that 
the whole army of King William had 
perished ; that Mackay himself had 
fallen; that Dundee, at the head of a 
great host of barbarians, flushed w r ith 
lictory and impatient for spoil, had 
already' descended from the hills ; that 
he was master of the whole country 
beyond the Forth ; that Fife was np to 
join him ; that in three days he would 
be at Stirling ; that in a week he would 
be at Holyrood. Messengers were 

* Maokay's Memoirs ; Life of General Hugh 
Mackay by J. Mackay of Rockfleld, 


sent to urge a regiment which lay in 
Northumberland to hasten across the 
border. Others carried to London ear- 
nest entreaties that His Majesty would 
instantly send every soldier that could 
be spared, nay, that he would come 
himself to save his northern kingdom. 
The factions of the Parliament The s»t- 
House, awestruck by the com- lUmeJn' 
mon danger, forgot to wrangle. 

Courtiers and malecontents with one 
voice implored the Lord High Commis- 
sioner to close the session, and to dis- 
miss them from a place where their 
deliberations might soon be interrupted 
by' the mountaineers. It was seriously 
considered whether it might not be ex- 
pedient to abandon Edinburgh, to send 
the numerous state prisoners who were 
in the Castle and the Tolbooth on 
board of a man of war which lay off 
Leith, and to transfer the seat of go- 
vernment to Glasgow. 

The news of Dundee’s victory was 
every where speedily followed by the 
news of his death; and it is a strong 
proof of the extent and vigour of his 
faculties ijiat his death seems every 
wherp to have been regarded as a com- 
plete set off against his victory. Ha- 
milton, before he adjourned the Estates, 
informed them that Iib had good tidings 
for them; that Dundee was certai: 
dead, and that therefore the rebels had 
on the whole sustained a defeat. In 
several letters written at that conjunc- 
ture by able and experienced politicians 
a similar opinion is expressed. The 
messenger who rode with the news of 
the battle to the English capital was 
fast followed by another who carried a 
despatch for the King, and, not finding 
His Majesty at Saint James’s, galloped 
to Hampton Court. Nobody in the 
capital ventured to break the seal; hut 
fortunately, after the letter had been 
dosed, some friendly hand had hastily 
written on the outside a few words of 
comfort: “ Dundee is killed. Mackay 
has got to Stirling : ” and these words 
seem to have quieted the minds of the 
Londoners.* 

* Letter of ths Extraordinary Ambassadors 
to the Greffler of the States General, 

1 689 ; and a letter of the same date from Van 
Odyck, whD was at Hampton Court. 
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From the pass of Killiecrankie the 
Highlanders had retired, proud of their 
-victory, and laden with spoil, to the 
Castle of Blair. They boasted that the 
field of battle was covered with heaps 
of Saxon soldiers, and that the appear- 
ance of the corpses bore ample testi- 
mony to the power of a good Gaelic 
broadsword in a good Gaelic right hand. 
Heads were found cloven down to the 
throat, and skulls struck clean off just 
above the «ars. The conquerors how- 
ever had bought their victory dear, 
While they were advancing, they had 
been much galled by the musketry of 
the enemy; and, even after the decisive 
charge, Hastings’s Englishmen and some 
of Leven’s Borderers had continued to 
keep up a steady fire. A hundred and 
twenty Camerons had been slain: the 
loss of the Macdonalds had been still 
greater; and several gentlemen of birth 
and note had fallen.* * 

Dundee was buried in the church of 
Blair Athol: but no monument was 
erected over his grave; and the church 
itself has long disappeared. A rude 
stone on the field of battle marks, if 
local tradition can be trusted, the place 
where he fell.f During the last three 
months of his life ho had approved 
himself a great warrior and politician; 
and his name is therefore mentioned 
with respect by that large class of 
persons who think that there is no ex- 
cess of wickedness for which courage 
and ability do not atone. 

It is curious that the two most re- 
markable battles that perhaps were 
ever gained by irregular over regular 
troops should have bt*en fought in the 
same week; the battle of Killiecrankie, 
and the battle of Newton Butler. In 
both battles the success of the irregular 
troops was singularly rapid and com- 
plete. In both battles the panic of the 
regular troops, in spite of the conspicu- 
ous example of courage set by their 
generals, was singularly disgraceful. It 
ought also to be noted that, of these 
extraordinary victories, one -was gained 

* Momoixfiof Sir Ewan Camorcm; Memoirs 
Of Difndee. 

t The trdflition ia certainly much more 
than a hundred and twenty yeara old. The 
atone was pointed out to Burt, 


by Celts over Saxons, and the other by 
Saxons over Celts. The victory of 
Killiecrankie indeed, though neither 
more splendid nor more important than 
the victory of Newton Butler, is far 
more widely renowned ; and the reason 
is evident. TI 10 Anglosaxon and the 
Celt have been reconciled in Scotland, 
and have never been reconciled in Ire- 
land. In Scotland all thB great actions 
of both raeps are thrown into a common 
stock, and are considered as making up 
the glory which belongs to the whole 
country. So completely has the old 
afitipathy been extinguished that no- 
thing is more usual than to hear a 
Lowlander talk with complacency and 
even with pride of the most humiliating 
defeat that his ancestors ever under- 
went. It would be; difficult to name 
any eminent man in whom national 
feeling and glaunrih feeling were 
stronger than in Sir Walter Scott. Yet 
when Sir Walter Scott mentioned Kil- 
liecrankie, he seemed utterly to forget 
that he was a Saxon, that Iid was of the 
same blood aad of the same speech with 
Ramsay’s foot and Annandule’s horse. 
His heart swelled with triumph when 
he related how his own kindred had 
tied like hares before a smaller number 
of warriors of a different breed and of a 
different tongue. 

Jn Ireland the feud remains un- 
healed. The name of Newton Butler, 
insultingly repeated by a minority, is 
hateful to the great majority of the popu- 
lation. If a monument were set up on 
the field of battle, it would probably be 
defaced : if a festival w ere held in Cork 
or Waterford on the anniversary of the 
battle, it would probably be interrupted 
by violence. The most illustrious Irish 
poet of our time would have thought it 
treason to his country to sing the 
praises of the conquerors. One of the 
most learned and diligent Irish archae- 
ologists of our time has laboured, ijot 
indeed very'succestffully, to p»ove that 
the event of the day was decided by a 
mere accident from which the Englishry 
could derive no glory. We cannot won- 
der that the victory of the Highlanders 
should be more celebrated than the 
victory of the Enniskilleners when we 
consider that thB victory of the High- 
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landers is matter of boast to all Scot- 
land, and that the victory of the Ennis- 
killen ers is matter of shame to three 
fourths of Ireland. 

As far as the great interests of the 
State were concerned, it mattered not at 
all whether the battle of Killiecrankie 
were lost or won. It is very improbable 
that even Dundee, if he had survived 
the most glorious day of his life, could 
have surmounted those difficulties 
which sprang from the peculiar nature 
of his army, and which would have 
increased tenfold as soon as the wg,r 
win; transferred to the Lowlands. It is 
certain that his successor was altogether 
unequal to the task. During a day or 
two, indeed, the new general might 
flatter himself that all would gD well. 
Thu Hifih- Ilis army, was rapidly swollen 
hmLi army npar double the number 
inmd. 0 f claymores tljat Dundee had 
commanded. The Stewarts of Appin, 
who, though full of zeal, had not been 
able to come up in time for the battlp, 
were among the first who arrived. 
Several duns who had hitherto waited 
to see which side was the stronger, were 
now eager to descend on the Lowlands 
under the standard of King James the 
Seventh. The Grants indeed continued 
to bear true allegiance to William and 
Mary ; and the Mackintoshes were kept 
neutral by unconquerable aversion to 
Keppoch. Rut Macphcrsons, Farqu- 
harsons, and Fraser* came in crowds to 
the camp at Blair. The hesitation of 
the Athol men was at an end. Many 
of them lmd lurked, during the fight, 
among the crags and birch trees of 
Killiecrankie, and, as soon as the event 
of the day was decided, had emerged 
from those hiding places to strip and 
butcher the fugitives who tried to 
escape by the pass. The Robertsons, 
a Gaelic race, though bearing a Saxon 
name, gave in at this conjuncture their 
adhesion to the cause of the exiled 
king. Their chief Alexander, who took 
his appellation from his lordship of 
Struan, was a very young man and a 
student at the University of Saint 
Andrew's. He had there acquired a 
smattering of letters, and had been 
initiated much more deeply into Tory 
politics. He now joined the Highland 


army, and continued, through a long 
life, to be constant to the Jacobite 
cause. His part, however, in public 
affairs was so insignificant that his 
name would not now be remembered, 
if he had not left a volume of poems, 
always very stupid and often very pro- 
fligate. Had this book been manu- 
factured in Grub Street, it would 
scarcely have been honoured with a 
quarter of a line in the Dunciad. But 
it attracted some notice on* account of 
the situation of the writer. For, a 
hundred and twenty years ago. an 
eclogue or a lampoon written by a 
Highland chief was a lit erary port- ent.* 

But, though the numerical strength 
of Cannon’s forces was increasing, their 
efficiencj was diminishing. Every new 
tribe which joined the camp brought 
with it some new cause of dissension. 
In the hour of peril, the most arrogant 
and mutinous spirits will often submit 
to the guidance of superior genius. Yet, 
even in the hour of peril, and even to 
the genius of Dundee, the Celtic chiefs 
had yielded hut a precarious and im- 
perfect obedience. To restrain them, 
when intoxicated with success and con- 
fident of their strength, would probably 
have been too hard a task even for 
him, as it had been, in the preceding 
generation, too hard a task for Mont- 
rose. The new general did nothing 
but hesitate and blunder. One of his 
first acts was to send a large body of 
men, chiefly Robertsons, down into the 
low country for the purpose of col- 
lecting provisions. He seems to have 
supposed that this detachment would 
without difficulty occupy Perth. But 
Mackay had already restored order 
among the remains of his army: he 
had assembled round him some troops 
which had not shared in the disgrace 
of the Late defeat; and he was again 
ready for action. Cruel as his suffer- 
ings had been, he had wisely and 
magnanimously resolved not to punish 
what was past. To distinguish be- 

* See the History prefixed to. the poems of 
Alexander Robertson. In this history ho is 
represented as having joined before the battle 
Df Killiecrankie. But it appears from the 
evidence which is in the Appendix to the Act. 
Pari, Soot, of July 14. 1G9U, that te came in 
on the following: day. 
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tween degrees of guilt was not easy. 
To decimate the guilty would have 
been to commit a frightful massacre. 
His habitual piety too led him to con- 
sider the unexampled panic which had 
seized his soldiers as a proof rather of 
the divine displeasure than of their 
cowardice. He acknowledged with he- 
roic humility that the singular firmness 
which he had himself displayed in the 
midst of the confusion and havoc was 
not his own, and that he might well, 
hut for the support of a higher power, 
have behaved as pusillanimously as 
any of the wretched runaways who had 
thrown away their weapons and im- 
plored quarter in vain from the bar- 
barous marauders of Athol. His de- 
pendence on heaven did not, however, 
prevent him from applying himself 
vigorously to the work of providing, as 
far as human prudence could provide, 
against the recurrence of such a ca- 
lamity as that which he had just 
experienced. The immediate cause of 
the late defeat was the difficulty of 
fixing bayonets. The firelock of the 
Highlander was quite distinct from the 
"weapon which he qjsed in close fight. 
He discharged his shot, threw away 
his gun, and fell on with his sword. 
This was tlio work of a moment. It 
took the regular musketeer two or 
three minutes to alter his missile 
weapon into a weapon with which he 
could encounter an enemy hand to 
hand; and during these two or three 
minutes the event of the battle of 
Killircrankie had been decided. Mac- 
kay therefore ordered all his bayonets 
to be so formed that they might be 
screwed upon the barrel without stop- 
ping it up, and that his men might be 
able to receive a charge the very in- 
stant after firing,* 

As soon as he learned that a detach- 
skirmi.h ment of the Gaelic army was 
jnhi lut advancing towards Perth, he 
urni'e. hastened to meet them at the 
head of a body of dragoons who had 
not been in the battle, and whose spirit 
was therefore unbroken. On Wednes- 
day the thirty first of July, only four 
days after his defeat, hB fell in with 

* Mackay's Memoirs. 


the Robertsons, attacked them, routed 
them, killed a hundred and twenty of 
them, and took thirty prisoners, with 
the loss of only a single soldier.* This 
skirmish produced an effect quite out 
of proportion to the number of the 
combatants or of the slAin. The repu- 
tation of the Celtic arms went down 
almost as fast as it had risen. During 
two or three days it had been every 
where imagined that those arms were 
invincible. There was now a reaction. 
It was ppreeived that what had hap- 
pened at Killiecrankie was an exception 
t(^ ordinary rules, and that the High- 
landers were not, except in very peculiar 
circumstances, a match for good regular 
troops. 

Meanwhile the disorders of Cannon’s 
camp went on increasing. He 
called a council of war to con- t?,'!"’ 3 "' 
aider what course it^would b 0 , J J r i n ^ ll ' nii 
advisable to take. 4 But, as 
soon as the pouncil had met, a prelimi- 
nary question was raised. Who were 
entitled to be consulted? The army 
was almost exclusively a Highland 
army. The recent victory had been 
won exclusively by Highland warriors. 
Great chiefs, who had brought six or 
seven hundred fighting men into the 
field, did not think it fair that they 
should be outvoted by gentlemen from 
Ireland and from the low country, who 
bore indeed King James’s commission, 
and were called Colonels and Captains, 
but who were Colonels without regi- 
ments and Captains without companies. 
Lochiel spoke strongly in behalf of the 
class to which he belonged : but Can- 
non decided that the votes of thB Saxon 
officers should be reckoned. t 

It was next considered what was to 
be the plan of the campaign. Lochiel 
was for advancing, for marching towards 
Mackay wherever Mackay might be, 
and for giving battle again. It can 
hardly be supposed that success had so 
turned the head of the wise chief of the 
Camerons as to make him iflsensible 
of the danger of the course which he 
recommended. But he probably con- 
ceived that nothing but a choice 

* Mackay’s Memoirs; Memoirs Df Sir Ewan 
Cameron. 

t Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 
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between dangers was left to him. His 
notion was that vigorous action was 
necessary to the vary being of a High- 
land army, and that the coalition of 
clans would last only while they were 
impatiently pushing forward from 
battlefield to battlefield. He was again 
overruled. All his hopps of success 
were now at an end. His pride was 
severely wounded. Ha had submitted 
to the ascendency of a great captain; 
but he cared as little as any Whig for 
a royal commission. Hb had been 
willing to be the right hand of Dundee : 
but he would not be ordered about fyy 
Cannon. He quitted the camp, and 
retired toLochaber. He in deed directed 
his clan to remain. But the clan, 
deprived of the leader whom it adored, 
and aware that he had withdrawn him- 
self in ill humour, was no longer the 
same terrible column which had a few 
days before kept 'so well the vow to 
perish ‘or to conquer. Macdonald of 
Sleat, whose forces exceeded in number 
those of any other of the confederate 
chiefs, followed Lochiel’s example and 
returned to Sky.* 

Mackay'fl arrangements were by this 

Mftckay’i COID P^ ete 5 an d 

■dVicBdu. little doubt that, if the rebels 
came down to attack him, the 
Bcotch regular army would retrieve 
the honour which had been 
lost at Killiecrankie. His chief diffi- 
culties arose from the unwise inter- 
ference of the ministers of the Crown 
at Edinburgh with matters which 
ought to have been left to his di- 
rection. The truth seems to bB that 
they, after the ordinary fashion of men 
who, having no military experience, 
sit in judgment on military operations, 
considered success as the only test of 
the ability of a commander. Who- 
ever wins a battle is, in the estimation 
of such persona, a great general : who- 
ever is beaten is a bad general ; and 
XMr general had ever been more com- 
pletely Beaten than Mackay. William, 
on the other hand, continued to place 
entire confidence in his' unfortunate 
lieutenant. To the disparaging re- 
marks of critics who had never seen a 

* Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 


skirmish, Portland replied, by his 
master’s orders, that Mackay was per- 
fectly trustworthy, that he was brave, 
that he understood war better than 
any other officer in Scotland, and that 
it was much to be regretted that any 
prejudice should exist against so good 
a man and so good a soldier.* 

The unjust contempt with which 
the Scotch Privy Councillors Thp Clu 
regarded Mackay led them nu-roniani 
into a great error which might at Dun- 
well have caused a great dis- ktld ' 
aster. The Cameronian regiment was 
sent to garrison Dunkeld. Of this 
arrangement Mackay altogether dis- 
approved. He knew that at Dunkeld 
these troops would bB near the enemy ; 
that they would be far from all assist- 
ance ; that they would be in an open 
town ; that they would be surrounded 
by a hostile population : that they 
were very imperfectly disciplined, 
though doubtless brave and zealouB ; 
that they were regarded by the whole 
Jacobite party throughout Scotland 
with peculiar malevolence ; and that in 
all probability some great effort would 
be made to disgrace and destroy them.f 

The General’s opinion was disre- 
garded; and the Cameronians occupied 
the post assigned to them. ' It soon 
appeared that his forebodings were 
just. The inhabitants of the country 
round. Dunkeld furnished Cannon with 
intelligence, and urged him to make a 
bold push. The peasantry of Athol, 
impatient for spoil, came in great 
numbers to swell his army. The regi- 
ment hourly expected to be attacked, 
and became discontented and turbu- 
lent The men, intrepid, indeed, both 
from constitution and from enthusiasm, 
but not yet broken to habits of military 
submission, expostulated with Cleland, 
who commanded them. They had, they 
imagined, been recklessly, if not per- 
fidiously, sent to certain destruction. 
They were protected by no ramparts: 
they had a very scanty stock of ammu- 
nition: they were hemmed in by ene- 

* See Portland’s Letters to Melville of April 
22. and May Ifi, 1690, in the Leven and Mel- 
ville Papers. 

f Mackay’e Memoirs ; Memoiid of Sir Ewan 

Cameron. 
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mies. An officer might mount and 
gallop beyond reach of danger in an 
hour : but ttiB private soldier must 
stay and be butchered. “Neither I,” 
said Cleland, “ nor any of ray officers 
will, in any extremity, 'abandon you. 
Bring out ray horse, all our horses : 
they shall be shot dead.” These words 
produced a complete change of feeling. 
The men answered that the horses 
should not be shot, that they wanted 
no pledge from their brave Colonel 
except bis word, and that they -would 
run the last hazard with him. They 
kept their promise well. The Puritan 
blood was now thoroughly up ; and 
what that blood was when it was up 
had been proved on many fields of 
battle. 

That night the regiment passed 
The un( lcr arms. On the morning 
IStadTtiiB following day, the 

Camero- twenty first of August, all the 
a!e n re- and hills round Dunkeld were alive 
pulsed. witlx bonnets and plaids. Can- 
non’s army was much larger than that 
which Dundee had commanded, and 
was accompanied by more than a thou- 
sand horses laden with baggage. Both 
the horses and baggage were probably 
part of the booty of Killiecrankie. The 
whole number of Highlanders was esti- 
mated by those who saw them at from 
four to five thousand men. They came 
furiously on. The outposts of the 
Cameronians were speedily driven in. 
The assailants came pouring on every 
side into the streets. The church, how- 
ever, held out obstinately. But the 
greater part of the regiment made its 
stand behind a wall which surrounded 
a house belonging to the Marquess of 
Athol. This wall, which had two or 
three days before been hastily repaired 
with timber and loose stones, thB sol- 
diers defended desperately with mus 
ket, pike, and halbert. Their bullets 
were soon spent; but some of the men 
were employed, in cutting load from 
the roof of the Marquess’s house and 
shaping it into slugs. Meanwhile all 
the neighbouring houses were crowded 
from top to bottom with Highlanders, 
wbfl kept up a galling fire from the 
windows. , Cleland, while encouraging 


his men, was shot dead. The command 
devolved on Major Henderson. In 
another minute Henderson fell pierced 
with three mortal wounds. His place 
was supplied by Captain Munro, and 
the contest went on with un diminished 
fury. A party of the Cameronians 
sallied forth, set fire to the houses 
from which ths fatal shots had come, 
and turned the keys in the doors. In 
one single dwelling sixteen of the 
enemy were burnt alive. Those who 
were in the fight described it as a 
terrible initiation for recruits. Half 
tjie town was blazing; and with the 
incessant roar of the guns were min- 
gled the piercing shrieks of wretches 
perishing in the flames. ThB struggle 
lasted four hours. By that time the 
Cameronians were reduced nearly to 
their last flask of<powder: hut their 
spirit never flagged. “The enemy will 
soon carry the wall. Bo it so. We 
will retreaj into the house: we will 
defend it to the last; and, if they force 
their way into it, wb will burn it over 
their heads and our own.” But, while 
they were revolving these desperatB 
projects, they observed that the fury of 
the assault slackened. Soon the High- 
landers began to fall back : disorder 
visibly spread among them ; and whole 
hands began to march off to the hills. 
It was in vain that their general 
ordered them to return to the attack. 
Peaseverance was not one of their 
military virtues. » The Cameronians 
meanwhile, with shouts of defiance, 
invited Amalek and Moab to come 
back and to try another chance with 
the chosen people. But these exhorta- 
tions had as little effect as thosB of 
Cannon. In a short timB the whole 
Graelic army was in full retreat to- 
wards Blair. Then the drums struck 
up : the victorious Puritans threw their 
caps inter the air, raised, with one 
voice, a psalm of triumph $nd thanks- 
giving, and waved their colours, coloars 
which were on that day unfurled for 
the first t ini p in the face of an enemy, 
but which have since been proudly 
borne in every quarter of the world, 
and which are now embellished with 
the Sphinx and the Dragon, emblems 
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of brave actions achieved in Egypt and 
in China,* 

The Cameronians had good reason 
iMiioiu- to be joyful and thankful; for 
Hijhilid* they had finished the war. In 
army. the rebel camp all was discord 
and dejection. The Highlanders blamed 
Cannon : Cannon blamed the High- 
landers ; and the host which had been 
the terror of Scotland melted fast away. 
The confederate chiefs signed an associa- 
tion by which they declared themselves 
faithful subjects of King James, and 
bound themselves to meet again at a 
future time. Having gone through 
this form, — for it was no more, — they 
departed, each to his home. Cannon 
and his Irishmen retired to the Isle of 
Mull. The Lowlanders who had fol- 
lowed Dundee to the mountains shifted 
for themselves as they best could. On 
the twenty fourth of August, exactly four 
weeks after the Gaelic army had won the 
battle of Killiecrankie.thata^my ceased 
to exist. It ceased to exist, as the army 
of Montrose had, more than forty years 
earlier, ceased to exist, not in conse- 
quence of any great blow from without, 
but by a natural dissolution, the effect of 
internal malformation. All the fruits of 
victory were gathered by the vanquished. 
The Castle of Blair, which had bepn the 
immediate object of the contest, opened 
its gates to Mackay ; and a chain of 
military posts, extending northward as 
far as Inverness, protected the cultiva- 
tors of the plains against the predatory 
inroads of the mountaineers. 

During the autumn the government 
was much more annoyed by the Whigs 
of thp low country, than by the Jacob- 
ites of the hills. The Club, which had, 

* Exact Narrative of the Conflict at Dun- 
kcld between the Earl of Angus’s Regiment 
and the Rebels, collected from several Officers 
of that Regiment who were Actors in or Eye- 
witnesses of all that's here narrated in Re- 
ference to those Actions ; Letter of Lieutenant 
Blockoder to his brother, dated Dunkeld, Aug. 
21/1689; Faithful Contending® Displayed; 
Minute of the Scotch Privy Council Df Aug. 
23., quoted by Mr. Burton. 


in the late session of Parliament, at- 
tempted to turn the kingdom In(TlgUM 
into an oligarchical republic, of the 
and which had induced the »ta U tenftii e 
Estates to refuse supplies and LowIand * - 
to stop thB administration of justice, 
continued to sit during the recess, and 
harassed the ministers of the Crown by 
systematic agitation. The organisation 
of this body, contemptible as it may 
appear tD the generation which has seen 
the Roman Catholic Association and 
the League against the Corn Laws, was 
then thought marvellous and formid- 
able. The leaders of the confederac}' 
boasted that they would force the King 
to do them right. They got up peti- 
tions and addresses, tried to inflame 
the populace by means of tlie press and 
the pulpit, employed emissaries among 
the soldiers, and talked of bringing up 
a large body of Covenanters from the 
west to overawe the Privy Council. 
In spite of every artifice, however, the 
ferment of the public mind gradually 
subsided. The Government, after some 
hesitation, ventured to open the Courts 
of Justice which the Estates had closed. 
The Lords of Session appointed by the 
King took their seats; and Sir James 
Dalrymple presided. The Club at- 
tempted to induce the advocates to 
absent themselves from the bar, and 
entertained some hope that thr mob 
would pull the judges from the bench. 
But it speedily became clear that there 
was much more likely to be a scarcity 
of fees than of lawyers to take them: 
the common people of Edinburgh were 
well pleased to see again a tribunal 
associated in their imagination with 
the dignity and prosperity of their 
city; and by many signs it appeared 
that the falsB and greedy faction which 
had commanded a majority of the legis- 
lature did not command a majority of 
the nation.* 

* The history of Scotland during thig au- 
tumn will be best studied in the Leven and 
Melville Papers. 
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Twenty four hours before thp war in 
Dinputci S c °tland was brought to a close 
in the by the discomfiture of the Celtic 

K. h army at Dunkeld, the Parlia- 
ment broke up at W pstminster. 
The Houses had sate eveiwinCB January 
without a recess. The Commons, who 
were cooped up in a narrow space, had 
suffered severely from heat and discom- 
fort ; and the health of many members 
had given way. The fruit, however, had 
not been proportioned to the toil. The 
last three months of the session had 
been almost entirely wasted in disputes, 
which have left no trace in the Statute 
Book. The progress of salutary laws 
had been impeded, sometimes by bicker- 
ings between the Whigs and the Tories, 
and sometimes by bickerings between 
the Lords and the Commons. 

The Revolution had scarcely been 
accomplished when it appeared that 
the supporters of the Exclusion Bill 
had not forgotten what they had suf- 
fered during the ascendency of their 
enemies, and were bent on obtaining 
both reparation and revenge. Even 
before the throne was filled, the Lords 
appointed a committee to examine into 
the truth of the frightful stories which 
had been circulated concerning the 
death of Essex. The Committee, which 
consisted of zealous Whigs, continued 
its inquiries till all reasonable men 
were convinced that he had fallen by 
his own hand, and till his wife, his 
brother, and his most intimate friends 
were desirous that the investigation 
should be carried no further.* Atone- 
ment was made, without any opposition 
on the part of the Tories, to the memory 
and the families of some victims, who 
were themselves beyond the reach of 
human power. Soon after the Conven- 

* See the Lords’ Journals Df Feb. 5. 1GB", 
and of many subsequent days; Braddon's 
pamphlet, entitled tho Earl of Essex’s Memory 
and Honour Vindicated, lf>90 ; and the Lon- 
don Gazettes of July 31. and August 4, and 7. 
1 IJ'JO, in which .Lady Essex and Burnet publicly 
contradicted Braddon. 

VUL. III. 


tion had been turned into a Parliament, 
a .bill for reversing the attain- Thf-at- 
dcr of Lord Russell was pro- of 
sente d to the Peers, was speedily rBVtl * c, i* 
passed by them, was sent down to the 
Lower House, and was welcomed there 
with no common signs of emotion. 
Many of the members had sate in that 
very chamber with Russell. He had 
long exercised there an influence re- 
sembling the influence which, within 
the memory ofthis generation, belonged 
to the upright and benevolent Althurpe ; 
an influence derived, not from superior 
skill in debate or in^ declamation, but 
from spotless integrity, from plain good 
sense, and from that frankness, that 
simplicity, that good nature, which aro 
singularly graceful and winning in a 
man raised by. birth and fortune high 
above liis fellows. By the Whigs Rus- 
sell had been honoured as a chief; and 
his political adversaries had admitted 
that, when he was not misled by asso- 
ciates less respectable and more artful 
than himself, he was as honest and 
kindhearted a gentleman as any in 
England. The manly firmness and 
Christian meekness with which he had 
met death, the desolation of his noble 
house, the misery of, the bereaved father, 
the blighted prospects of the orphan 
children,* above all, the union of wo- 
manly tenderness and angelic patience 
in her who had been dearest to the 
bravo sufferer, who had sate, with tho 
pen in her hand, by his side at the bar, 
who had cheered the gloom of his cell, 
and who, on his last day, had shared 

* Whether the attain tier of Lord Rugged 
would, if unreversed, havB prevented big gon 
from succeeding to the earldom of Bedford ia 
a difficult question. The old Earl collected 
the opinions of ( the greatest lawyers of thS 
age, which may* still be Been umonff the ar- 
chives at Woburn. It is remarkable that one 
of these opinions is sijpied by Pemberton, who 
had presided at the trial. This circumstance 
seems to prove that the family did not impute 
to him any injustice or cruelty ; and in truth 
he had behaved as well as any judge, before 
the Revolution, ever behaved on a similar 
occasion. 


F 
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with him the memorials of the great 
sacrifice, had softened the hearts of 
man;, who were little in the habit of 
itying an opponent. That Russell 
had many good qualities, that he had 
meant well, that he had hpen hardly 
used, was now admitted even by courtly 
lawyers who had assisted in shedding 
his blood, and by courtly divines who 
had done their worst to blacken his 
reputation. "When, therefore, the parch- 
ment which annulled his sentence was 
laid on the table of that assembly in 
which, eight ypars before, his face and 
his voice had been so well known, the 
excitement was great. One old Whig 
member tried to speak, but was over- 
come by his feelings. “I cannot,” lie 
faultered out, “ name my Lord Russell 
without disorder. It is enough to name 
him. I am notabhe to say more.” Many 
eyes were directed towards that part of 
the house where ifineh sate. The highly 
honourable manner in which he had 
quitted a lucrative office, as soon as he 
had found that he could not keep it with- 
out supporting the dispensing power, 
and the conspicuous part which he had 
borne in the defence of the Bishops, 
had done much to atone for his faults. 
Yet, on this day, it could not he for- 
gotten that he had strenuously exerted 
himself, as counsel for the Crown, to 
obtain that judgment which was now 
to be solemnly revoked. He rose, and 
attempted to defend his conduct : but 
neither his legal 'acuteness, nor that 
fluent and sonorous elocution which 
was in his family a hereditary gift, 
and of which none of his family had a 
larger share than himself, availed him 
on this occasion. The House was in 
no humour to hear him, and repeatedly 
interrupted him by cries of “ Order.” 
He had been treated, he was told, with 
great indulgence. No accusation had 
been brought against him. Why then 
should he, under pretence of vin- 
dicating himself, attempt to throw 
dishonourable imputations on an illus- 
trious name, and to apologise for a 
judicial murder? He was forced to 
ait down, after declaring that he meant 
only to clear himself from the charge 
of having exceeded the limits of his 
professional duty; that he disclaimed 


all intention of attacking the memory 
of Lord Russell, and that he should 
sincerely rejoice at the reversing of the 
attainder. Before the House rose the 
bill was read a second time, and would 
have been instantly read a third time 
and passed, had not some additions and 
omissions been proposed, which would, 
it was thought, make the reparation 
more complete. The amendments were 
prepared with great expedition ; the 
Lords agreed to them ; and tlifc King 
gladly gavB his assent* 

This bill was soon followed by three 
otherbills which annulled three othfr nt _ 
wicked and infamous judg- taindur.. 
ments, the judgment against reve " 
Sidney, the judgment against Cornish, 
and the judgment against Alice Lisle. h 

Some living Whigs obtained without 
difficulty redress for injuries CfisB of 
which they had suffered in the ^amu 
late reign. The sentence of jDlinson ' 
Samuel Johnson was taken into con- 
sideration by the House of Commons. 
It was resolved that the scourging 
which he had undergone wjls cruel, 
and that his degradation was of no 
legal effect. The latter proposition 
admitted of no dispute : for he had 
been 'degraded by the prelates who had 
been appointed to govern the diocese 
of London during Compton's suspension. 
Compton had been suspended by a 
decree of the High Commission ; and 
the decrees of the High Commission 
were universally acknowledged to be 
nullities. Johnson had therefore beon 
stripped of his robe by persons who 
had no jurisdiction over him. The 
Commons requested the King to com- 
pensate the sufferer by some ecclesias- 
tical preferment.^ William, however, 
found that he could not, without great 
inconvenience, grant this request. For 
Johnson, though brave, honest, and 
religious, had always been rash, muti- 
nous, and quarrelsome ; and, since he 
had endured for his opinions a martyr- 

* Grey’s Debates, March lGSyj. 

t The Acts which reversed the attainders of 
Russoll, Sidney, Cornish, and Alice Lislewere 
private Aots. Only the titles therefore are 
printed in the Statute Book; but the Acts 
will be found in Howell's Collection of State 
Trials. 

t Commons’ Journals, June 24, 1GBD, 
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dom more terrible than death, the 
infirmities of his temper and under- 
standing had increased to such a degree 
that he was as offensive tD Low Church- 
men as to High Churchmen. Like too 
many other men, who are not to be 
turned from the path of right by 
pleasure, by lucre, or by danger, he 
mistook the impulses of his pride and 
resentment for the monitions of con- 
science, and deceived himself into a 
belief that, in treating friends and foes 
with indiscriminate insolence and as- 
perity, he was merely showing his 
Christian faithfulness and courage. 
Burnet, by exhorting him to patience 
and forgiveness of injuries, made him 
a mortal enemy. “ Tell His Lordship,” 
said the inflexible priest, “ to mind his 
own business, and to let me loo,k after 
mine.”* It soon began to be whispered 
that Johnson was mad. Ho accused 
Burnet of being the author of the 
report, and avenged himself by writing 
libels so violent that they strongly 
confirmed the imputation which they 
were meant to refute. The King 
thought it better to give out of his own 
revenue a liberal compensation for the 
wrongs which the Commons had brought 
to his notice than to place an eccentric 
and irritable man in a situation of 
dignity and public trust. Johnson 
wus gratified with a present of a 
thousand pounds, and a pension of 
three hundred a year for two lives. 
His son was also provided for in the 
public service.f 

Whidethe Commons were considering 
t ft»eof the case of Johnson, the Lords 
hewn- were scrutinising with severity 
tlie ' the proceedings which had, in 
the late reign, been instituted against 
one of their own order, the Earl of 
Devonshire. The judges who had 
passed sentence on him were strictly 
interrogated ; and a resolution was 
passed declaring that in his case the 
privileges of the peerage had been in- 
fringed, and that the Court of King’s 
Bench, in punishing a hasty blow by a 

* Johnson tella this story himself in his 
strange pamphlet entitled Notes upon the 
Phccnu^Edition of the Pastoral Letter, 1694. 

t Some Mcm^riaU of the Reverend Samuel 
Johnson, prefixed to the folio edition of his 
works, 1710. 


fine of thirty thousand pounds, had 
violated common justice and the Great 
Charter.* 

In the cases which have been men- 
tioned, all parties seem to have Ca , eor 
agrped in thinking that some fiate*. 
public reparation was due. But the 
fiercest passions both of Whigs and 
Tories were soon roused by the noisy 
claims of a WTotch whosB sufferings, 
great as they might seem, had been 
trifling when compared with his crimes. 
Oates had comeback, like a ghost from 
the place of punishment, to haunt the 
sjlbts which had been polluted by his 
guilt. The three years and a half 
which followed his scourging he had 
passed in one of the cells of Newgate, 
exeppt when on certain days, the anni- 
versaries of his perjuries, he had been 
brought forth and set on the pillory. 
He was still, how’erer, regarded by 
many fanatics as a martyr ; and it was 
said that thfty were able so far to cor- 
rupt his keepers that, in spite of 
positive orders from the government, 
his sufferings were mitigated by many 
indulgences. While offenders, who, 
compared with him, were innocent, 
grew lean on the prison allowance, his 
eheqr was mended by turkeys and 
chines, capons and sucking pigs, venison 
pasties and hampers of claret, the 
offerings of zealous Prot estants. f When 
James had fled from Whitehall, and 
when London was ig confusion, it was 
moved, in the Council of Lords which 
had provisionally assumed the direction 
of affairs, that Oates should he set at 
liberty. The motion was rejected 
but the gaolers, not knowing whom to 
obey in that time of anarchy, and de- 
siring to conciliate a man who had once 
been, and might perhaps again be, a 
terrible enemy, allowed their prisoner 
to go freely about the town.§ His 
uneven legs and his hidpousface, made 
more hideous by tho shearing which, 
his ears had undergone, were now again 

* Lords’ Jonmala, May 15, 1889. 

f North’s Examen, 224, North’s evidence 
is confirmed by several contemporary aquiba in 
prose and verse. See also the ei kvv flpoTokaiyov, 
1C97. 

X Halifax MS. in the British Mosatun. 

§ Epistle Dedicatory to Oates’s euciue 0»- 

(tiAiktj. 
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seen every day in Westminster Hall and 
the Court of Requests.* He fastened 
himself on his old patrons, and, in that 
drawl which he affected as a mark of 
gentility, gave them the history of his 
yrrongs and of his hopes. It was im- 
possible, lie said, that now, when the 
good cause was triumphant, the dis- 
coverer of the plot could be overlooked. 

(1 Charles gave me nine hundred pounds 
a year. Sure William will give me 
more."! 

In a few weeks he brought his sen- 
tence before the House of Lords by a 
writ of error. This is a species «of 
appeal which raises no question of fact. 
The Lords, while sitting judicially on 
the writ of error, were not competent 
lu examine whether the verdict which 
pronounced Oates guilty -was or was 
not according to file evidence. Alithat 
they had to consider was whether, the 
verdict being supposed to be according 
to the evidence, the judgment was legal. 
Rut it would have been difficult even 
for a tribunal composed of veteran ma- 
gistrates, and -was almost impossible 
for an assembly of noblemen who were 
all strongly biassed on one side or on 
the other, and among whom there was 
at that time not a single person whose, 
mind had been disciplined by Iho study 
Df jurisprudence, to look steadily at the 
mere point of law-, 'abstracted from the 
special circumstances of the ease. In 
the view of one party, a party which 
oven among the Whig peers was pro- 
bably a small minority, the appellant 
was a man who had rendered inestima- 
ble services to the cause of liberty and 
religion, and who had been requited 
by long confinement, by degrading ex- 
posure, and by torture not to be thought 
of without a shudder. The majority 
of the House more justly regarded him 

* In a ballad of the time are the following 

lines : 

r “ Come liiten, yo Whip*, to my pitiful mnan, 

All ^ou that have car*, when tfcr l>oolor hai mine," 
These lines must have been in Mason's head 
when he wrote the couplet — 

11 Witncsi, ye Hill*, ye Johniuni, Scots, Shebbcarc* ; 

Hark to my call ; for tome oTynu have ears " 

t North’s Examen, 224. 2-’54. North says 
J 'six hundred a year.” But I have taken the 
larger sum from the impudent petition which 
Oates addressed to the Commons, July 25. 1669. 
See the Journals. 


as the falsest, the most malignant, and 
the most impudent being that had ever 
disgraced the human form. The sight 
of that brazen forehead, the accents of 
that lying tongue, deprived them of 
all mastery over themselves. Many of 
them doubtless remembered with shame 
and remorse that they had been his 
dupes, and that, on the very last occa- 
sion oil which he had stood before them, 
he had by perjury induced them to shed 
the blood of one of their own illustrious 
order. It was not to be expected that 
a crowd of gentlemen under the influ- 
ence of feelings like these would act 
with the cold impartiality of a court of 
justice. Ref ore they came to any de- 
cision on the legal question which Titus 
had brought before them, they picked a 
succession of quarrels with him. He 
had published a paper magnifying his 
merits and his sufferings. The Lords 
found out some pretence for calling this 
publication a breach of privilege, and 
sent him to the Marshals ea. He pe- 
titioned to be released : but an objection 
was raised to his petition. lie bad 
described himself as a Doctor of Di- 
vinity; and tlicir lordships refused to 
acknowledge him as such. lie was 
brought to their bar, and asked where 
he had graduated. He answered, “At 
the university of iSalamanca.” This 
was no new instance of his mendacity 
and effrontery. His Salamanca degnv 
had been, during many years, a favour- 
ite theme of all the Tory satirists from 
Dryden downwards; and even on tin-* 
Continent the Salamanca Doctor was a 
nickname in ordinary use.* The Lords, 
in their hatred of Oates, so far forgot 
tlieir own dignity as to treat this ridi- 
culous matter seriously. They ordered 
him to efface from his petition the 
words, 11 Doctor of Divinity.” Here- 
plied that he could not in conscience 
do it ; and ho was accordingly sent 
back to gaol.f 

These preliminary proceedings indi- 
cated, not obscurely, what the fate of 
the writ of error would he. The counsel 
for Oates had been heard. No counsel 

* Van Cittcrs, In hia despatches to the 
States General, uses this nickname quite 
gravely. 

t Lords’ Journals, May 30. 1669. 
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appeared against him. The Judges 
were required to give their opinions. 
Nine of them were in attendance ; and 
among the nine were the Chiefs of the 
three Courts of Common Law. The 
unanimous answer of these grave, 
learned, and upright magistrates "was 
that the Court of King’s Dench was 
not competent to degrade a priest from 
his sacred office, or to pass a sentence 
of perpetual imprisonment ; and that 
therefore the judgment against Oates 
was contrary to law’, and ought to be 
reversed. The Lords should undoubt- 
edly have considered themselves as 
bound by this opinion. That they 
knew Oates to be the worst of men was 
nothing to the purpose. To them, sit- 
ting as a court of justice, he ought to 
have been merely a John of Styles, or 
a John of Nokes. But their indigna- 
tion was violently excited. Their ha- 
bits were not those which fit men for 
the discharge, of judicial duties. The 
debate turned almost entirely on mat- 
ters to which no allusion ought to have 
been made. Not a single peer ventured 
to affirm that the judgment was legal : 
but much was said about tho odious 
character of the appellant, about the 
impudent accusation which he had 
brought against Catharine of Braganza, 
and about the evil consequences which 
might follow if so bad a man were 
capable of being a witness. “ There is 
only one way,” said the Lord President, 
“in which 1 can consent to reverse the 
f el 1 o w’ s s en t en c e, II e has b e en whi pp p d 
from Aldgate to Tyburn. He ought 
to be whipped from Tyburn back to 
Aldgate.” The question was put. 
Twenty three peers voted for reversing 
the judgment ; thirty five for affirming 
it.* 

This derision produced a great sen- 
sation, and not without reason. A 
question was now raised which might 
justly excite the anxiety of every man 
in the kingdom. That question was 
whether the highest tribunal, the tri- 
bunal on which, in the last resort, 
depended the most precious interests 
of every English subject, was at liberty 

* Lords’ Journals, May 31. 1GB9; Commons' 
Journals, Aup. 2.; North's Examen, 2-14. ; 
Luitrulfs Diary. 


to decide judicial questions on other 
than judicial grounds, and tD withhold 
from a suitor what was admitted to ba 
his legal right, on account of the de- 
pravity of his moral character. That 
the supreme Court of Appeal ought 
not to be suffered to exercise arbitrary 
power, under the forms of ordinary 
justice, was strongly felt by the ablest 
men in the House of Commons, and by 
none more strongly than by Somers. 
With him, and with those who reasoned 
like him, were, on this occasion, allied 
all the weak and hotheaded zealots 
\fho still regarded Oates as a public 
benefactor, and who imagined that to 
question the existence of the Popish 
plot was to question the truth of the 
Protestant religion. On the very morn- 
ing after the deeisinq of the Peers had 
been pronounced, keen reflections were 
thrown, in the House of Commons, on 
the justice of their lordships. Three 
days later, ■the subject was brought 
forward by a Whig Privy Councillor, 
Sir Robert Howard, member for Castle 
Rising. He was one of the Berkshire 
branch of his noble family, a branch 
which enjoyed, in that age, the uii en- 
viable distinction of being wonderfully 
fertile of bad rhymers. The poetry of 
the Berkshire Howards was the jest of 
three generations of satirists. The 
mirth began with the first representa- 
tion of the Rehearsal, and continued 
down to th o last edition of the Dimciod.* 
But Sir Robert, in spite of his bad 
verses, and of some foibles and vanities 
which had caused him to be brought 
on the stage under the name of iSir 
Positive Atall, had in parliament the 
weight which a stanch party man, of 
ample fortune, of illustrious name, ni 
ready utterance, and of resolute spirit, 
can scarcely fail to possess. f When 

* Sir Robert was the nrijdnal hero of the 
Rehearsal, and was called llilboa. In the re- 
modelled Ihmciad, Dope inserted the lines—* 

“ Anil hi(rhln*n Him* aril, mnrf ma.jriLl* tlTr, 

Willi l-'uul ol Quuliiy cum|ilL-ti>i Hie ijuin 

Pope's highlioni Ho ward was Edward Howard, 
the author of the British Princes. Dorset 
ridiculed Edward Howard’s poetry in n short 
satire, in which thought and wit are packed 
as close us in the finest passages of Hiulibrns. 

t Key to the Rehearsal; Shadwell’s Sullen 
Lovers ; l’epys, May it. 8. 1UGS ; Evelyn, Eeb. 
1G. 1C 8? : . 
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he rose to call the attention of the 
Commons to the case of Oates, some 
TorieB, ajiimated by the same passions 
which had prevailed in the other House, 
received him with loud hisses. In spite 
of this most unparliamentary insult, he 
persevered ; and it soon appeared that 
the majority was with him. Some ora- 
tors extolled the patriotism and courage 
of Oates : others dwelt much on a pre- 
vailing rumour, that the solicitors who 
were employed against him on behalf 
of the Crown had distributed large sums 
of money among the jurymen. These 
were topics on which there was mush 
difference of opinion. But that the 
sentence w r as illegal was a proposition 
which admitted of no dispute. The 
most eminent lawyers in the House of 
Commons declared that, on this point, 
they entirely concurred in the opinion 
given by the Judges in the House of 
Lords. Those who had hissed when 
the subject was introduced were so 
effectually cowed that they did not 
venture to demand a division; and a 
bill annulling the sentence was brought 
in, without any opposition.* 

The Lords were in an embarrassing 
situation. To retract was not pleasant. 
To engage in a contest with the Lower 
House, on a question on which that 
House was clearly in the right, and was 
backed at once by tile opinions of the 
sages of the law, and by the passions 
of the populace, might be dangerous. 
It was thought expedient to take a 
middle course. An address was pre- 
sented to the King, requesting him to 
pardon Oates.f But this concession 
only made bad worse. Titus had, 
like every other human being, a right 
to justice: but he was not a proper 
object of mercy. If the judgment 
against him was illegal, it ought to 
have been reversed. If it was legal, 
there was no ground for remitting any 
portion of it. The Commons, very 
properly, persisted, passtd thair bill, 
and sent it up to the Peers. Of this 
bill the only objectionable part was the 
preamble, which asserted, not only 
that ‘the judgment was illegal, a pro- 

* Grey's Debates and Commons' Journals, 
June 4. and 11. 

t Lords’ Journals, June 6. 1GB9. 


position which appeared on the face of 
the record to be true, but also that the 
verdict was corrupt, a proposition 
which, whether true or false, was cer- 
tainly not proved. 

The Lords were in a great strait. 
They knew that they were in the wrong. 
Yet they were determined not to pro- 
claim, in their legislative capacity, that 
they had, in their judicial capacity, 
been guilty of injustice. They again 
tried a middle course. The preamble 
was softened down : a clause was added 
which provided that Oates should still 
remain incapable of being a witness ; 
and the bill thus altered was returned 
to the Commons. 

The Commons were not satisfied. 
They rejected the amendments, and 
demanded a free conference. Two 
eminent Tories, Rochester and Notting- 
ham, took their seatB in the Painted 
Chamber as managers for the Lords. 
With them was joined Burnet, whose 
well known hatred of Popery was likely 
to give weight to what he might say 
on such an occasion. Somers was the 
chief orator on the other side ; and to 
his pen we owe a singularly lucid and 
interesting abstract of the debate. 

The Lords frankly owned that the 
ent of the Court of King’s Bench 
could not be defended. They knew it 
to be illegal, and had known it to be so 
even when they affirmed it. But they 
had acted for the best. They accused 
Oates of bringing an impudently false 
accusation against Queen Catherine: 
they mentioned other instances of his 
villany; and they asked whether such 
a man ought still to be capable of 
giving testimony in a court of justice. 
The only excuse which, in their 
opinion, could be made for him was, 
that he was insane; and in truth, the 
incredible insolence and absurdity of 
his behaviour when he was last before 
them seemed to warrant the belief that 
his brain had been turned, and that he 
was not to be trusted with the lives of 
other men. The Lords could not 
therefore degrade themselves by ex- 
pressly res cinding what they had done ; 
nor could they consent to pronounce 
the verdict corrupt on no better evidence 
than common report. 
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The reply was complete and trium- 
phant. “ Oates is now the smallest 
part of the question. He has, Your 
Lordships say, falsely accused the 
Queen Dowager and other innocent 
persons. Be it so. This till gives 
him no indemnity. We are quite 
willing that if he is guilty, he shall be 
punished. But for him, and for all 
Englishmen, wc demand that punish- 
ment shall be regulated by law, and 
not by the arbitrary discretion of any 
tribunal. We demand that, when a 
writ of error is before Your Lordships, 
you shall give judgment on it according 
to the known customs and statutes of 
the realm. We deny that you have 
any right, on such an occasion, to take 
into considpration the moral character 
of a plaintiff or the political effect of a 
decision. It is acknowledged by your- 
selves that you have, merely because 
you thought ill of this man, affirmed a 
judgment which you knew to be illegal. 
Against this assumption of arbitrary 
power the Commons protest; and they 
hope that you will now redeem what 
you must feel to be an error. Your 
Lordships intimate a suspicion that 
Oates is mad. That a man is mad may 
be a very good reason for not punishing 
him at all. But how it can be a reason 
for inflicting on him a punishment 
which would be illegal even if he were 
sane, the Commons do not comprehend. 
Your Lordships think that you should 
not be justified in calling a verdict 
corrupt which has not been legally 
proved to be so. Suffer us to remind 
you that you have two distinct func- 
tions to perform. You are judges ; 
and you are legislators. When you 
judge, your duty is strictly to follow 
the law. When you legislate, you may 
properly take facts from common fame. 
You invert this rule. You are lax in 
the wrong place, and scrupulous in the 
WTong place. As judges, you break 
through the law for the sake of a sup- 
posed convenience, As legislators, you 
will not admit any fact without such 
technical proof as it is rarely possible 
for legislators to obtain.” * 

* nftmmrmfl 1 Journals, Aug. 2. 1689 ; Dutch 
Ambassadors* Extraordinary to the States 
„ , July m 

General, 


This reasoning was not and could 
not be answered. The Commons were 
evidently flushed with their victory in 
the argument, and proud of the appear- 
ance which Somers had made in the 
Painted Chamber. They particularly 
charged him to see that the report 
which he had made of the conference 
was accurately entered in the Journals. 
The Lords very wisely abstained from 
inserting in their records an account of 
a debate in which they had been so 
signally discomfited. But, though con- 
scious of their fault and ashamed of it, 
ftipy could not be brought to do public 
penance by owning, in the preamble of 
the Act, that they had been guilty of 
injustice. The minority was, however, 
strong. The resolution to adhere was 
carried by only twelye votes, of which 
ten were proxies.* Twenty one Peers 
protested. The hill dropped. Two 
Masters in Chancery were sent to an- 
nounce to'thB Commons the final 
resolution of the Peers. The Commons 
thought this proceeding unjustifiable 
in substance and un courteous in form. 
They determined to remonstrate; and 
Somers drew up an excellent manifesto, 
in which the vile name of Oates was 
scarcely mentioned, and in which the 
Upper House was with great earnest- 
ness and gravity exhorted to treat 
judicial questions judicially, and not, 
under pretence of administering law, 
to make law.f The wretched man, 
who had now a second time thrown the 
political world into confusion, received 
a pardon, and was set at liberty. His 
friends in the Lower House moved an 
address to the Throne, requesting that 
a pension sufficient for his support 
might be granted to him.} He was 
consequently allowed about three hun- 
dred a year, a sum which he thought 
unworthy of his acceptance, anchwhich 
he took with the savage snarl of dis- 
appointed greediness. 

From the dispute about Oates sprang 
another dispute, which might Blu of 
have produced very serious Hi s hu - 
consequences. The instrument which 

* Lords’ J ournals, July BO. 1689 ; LuttroITs 
Diary ; Clarendon’s Diary, July 31. 1689. 

f See the Commons’ Journals of July -11. and 
August 13. 1689, 

% Commons’ Journals, Aug. 20. 
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had declared William and Mary Hing 
and Queen was a revolutionary instru- 
ment. It had been drawn up by an 
assembly unknown to the ordinary law, 
%nd had never received the royal sanc- 
tion. It was evidently desirable that 
this great contract between the gover- 
nors and the governed, this titledeed 
by which the King held his throne and 
the people their liberties, should be 
put into a strictly regular form. The 
Declaration of Rights was therefore 
turned into a Bill of Rights ; and the 
Bill of Rights speedily passed the 
Commons : but in the Lords difficulties 
arose. 

The Declaration had settled the 
crown, first on William and Mary 
jointly, then on the survivor of the 
two, then on Mary’s posterity, then on 
Anne and her posterity, and, lastly, on 
the posterity of William by any other 
wife than Mary. The Bill had been 
drawn in exact conformity with the 
Declaration. Who was to succeed if 
Maiy, Anne, and William should all 
die without posterity, was left in un- 
certainty. Yet the event for which 
no provision was made was far from 
improbable. Indeed it really came to 
pass. William had never had a child. 
Anne had repeatedly been a mother, 
but had no child living. It would not 
be very strange if, in a fpw months, 
disease, war, or treason should remove 
all those who stood gn the entail. In 
what state would the country then be 
left? To whom would allegiance be 
due? The bill indeed contained a 
clause which excluded Papists from 
the throne. But would such a clause 
supply the place of a clause designat- 
ing the successor by name ? What if 
the next heir should be a prince of the 
House of Savoy not three mouths old ? 
It would be absurd to call such an 
infant a Papist ? Was he then to be 
proclaimed King ? Or was the crown 
to be in, abeyance till he* came to an 
nge at which he might be capable of 
choosing a religion? Might not the 
most honest and the most intelligent 
men be in doubt whether they ought 
to regard him as their Sovereign ? And 
to whom could they look for a solution 
of this doubt ? Parliament there would 


be none: for the Parliament would ex- 
pire with the prince who had convoked 
it. There would be mere anarchy, 
anarchy which might end in the de- 
struction of the monarchy, or in the 
destruction of public liberty. For these 
weighty reasons, Burnet, at William’s 
suggestion, proposed in the House of 
Lords that the crown should, failing 
heirs of His Majesty's body, be entailed 
on an undoubted Protestant, Sophia, 
Duchpss of Brunswick Lunenburg, 
granddaughter of James the First, and 
daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bo- 
hemia. 

The Lords unanimously assented to 
this amendment : but the Commons 
unanimously rejected it. The cause of 
the rejection no contemporary writer 
has satisfactorily explained. One Whig 
historian talks of the machinations of 
the republicans, another of the machi- 
nations of the Jacobites. But it is 
quite certain that four fifths of the re- 
presentatives of the people were neither 
Jacobites nor republicans. Yet not a 
single voice was raised in the Lower 
House in favour of the clause which 
in the Upper House had been carried 
by acclamation.* The most probable 
explanation seems to be that the gross 
injustice which had been committed 
in the case of Oates had irritated the 
Commons to such a degree that they 
were glad of an opportunity to quarrel 
with the Peers. A conference was 
held. Neither assembly would give 
way. While the dispute was hottest, an 
event took place which, it might have 
been thought, would have resftred har- 
mony. Anne gave birth to The 

child was baptised at Hampton Court 
with great pomp, and with many signs 
of public, joy. William was one of the 
sponsors. The other was the accom- 
plished Dorset, whose roof had given 
shelter to the Princess in her distress. 

* Oldmixon accuses the Jacobites, Burnet 
the republicans. Though Burnet took a pro- 
minent part in the discussion of this question, 
his account of what passed is grossly inaccu- 
rate. He says that the clause was warmly de- 
bated in the Commons, and that Hampden 
spoke strongly for it. But we learn from the 
Journals (June 19. 1 689) that it was rejected 
neminr contradi rente. The buttfh Ambassa- 
dors describe it as “ een propositie ’twelek 
gecn iDgressic schynt te sullen vinden." 
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The King bestowed his own name on 
his godson, and announced to the 
splendid circle assembled round the 
font that the little William was hence* 
forth to be called Duke of Gloucester.* 
The birth of this child had greatly 
diminished the risk against which the 
Lords had thought it necessary to guard. 
They might therefore have retracted 
with a good grace. But their pride 
had been wounded by the severity with 
which their decision on Oates's writ of 
error had been censured in the Painted 
Chamber. They had been plainly told 
across the table that they were unjust 
judges^ and the imputation was not 
the less irritating because they were 
conscious that it was deserved. They 
refused to make any concession ; and 
the Bill of Rights was suffered to drop.f 

But the most exciting question of 
puputo, this long and stormy session 
niiuMn- was, what punishment should 
dcmnitv, Vie inflicted on those men who 
had, during the interval betwern the 
dissolution of the Oxford Parliament 
and the Revolution, been the advisers 
or the tools of Charles and James. It 
was happy for England that, at this 
crisis, a prince who belonged to neither 
of her factions, who loved neither, who 
hated neither, and who, for tile accom- 
plishment of a great dpsign, wished to 
make use of both, was the moderator 
between them. 

The two parties were now in a posi- 
tion closely resembling that in which 
they had been twenty eight years be- 
fore. The party indeed which had then 
been undermost was now uppermost: 
but the analogy between the situations 
is one of the most perfect that can be 
found in history. Both the Restoration 
and the Revolution were accomplished 
by coalitions. At the Restoration, 
those politicians who were peculiarly 
zealous for liberty assisted to reesta- 
blish monarchy: at. tho Revolution 
those politicians who were peculiarly 
zealous for monarchy assisted I'd vindi- 
cate liberty. The Cavalier would, at 

* London Gazette, Aug. 1. 1C89 ; Luttrell’s 
DIfljy. 

t Tlie history nf this Bill may be traced in 
the Journals Df the two Houses, antiin Grey’s 
Lcbalcs. 
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the former conjuncture, havB been able 
to effect nothing without the help of 
Puritans who had fought for the Cove- 
nant ; nor would the Whig, at the 
lattpr conjuncture, have offered a suc- 
cessful resistance to arbitrary power, 
had he not been backed by men who 
had a very ahort timB before con- 
demned resistance to arbitrary power 
as a deadly sin. Conspicuous among 
those by whom, in 1 6 GO, the roynl 
family was brought back, were Hollis, 
who had, in the days of the tyranny 
of Charles the First, held down tho 
Speaker in the chair by main force, 
while Black Rod knocked for admis- 
sion in vain; Ingoldsby, whose hamo 
was subscribed to the memorable death 
warrant ; aild Prynne, whose cars Laud 
had cut off, and ^ho, in return, had 
borne the chief part in cutting off 
Laud's head. Among the seven who, 
in 16B8, signed the invitation to Wil- 
liam, werS Compton, who had long 
enforced the duty of obeying Nero; 
Dauby, who had been impeached for 
endeavouring to establish military 
despotism ; and Lumley, whose blood- 
hounds had tracked Monmouth to that 
sad last hiding place among the fern. 
Both in 1660 and in 1688, while tho 
fate of the nation still hung in the 
balance, forgiveness was exchanged 
between the hostile factions. On both 
occasions the reconciliation, which had 
spemed to be cofdial in the hour of 
danger, proved false and hollow in tlm 
hour of triumph. As soon as Charles the 
Second was at Whitehall, the Cavalier 
forgot the good service recently done 
by the Presbyterians, and remembered 
only their uhl offences. As soon as Wil- 
liam was King, too many of the Whigs 
began to demand vengeance for all that 
they had, in the days of the Rye House 
plot, suffered at the hands of the Tories. 
On both occasions the Sovereign found 
it difficult to save the vanquished pajiy 
from the fury of his triumphant sup- 
porters ; and on both occasions those 
whom he had disappointed of their 
revenge murmured bitterly against the 
government which had been so weak 
and ungrateful as to protect its foes 
against its friends. 

So eai'lv ils the fcwnntv-fifth of 
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March, William called the attention of 
the Commons to the expediency of 
quieting the public mind by an amnesty. 
He expressed his hope that a bill of 
general pardon and oblivion would be 
as speedily as possible presented for 
his sanction, and that no exceptions 
would be made, except such as were 
absolutely necessary for the vindication 
of public justice and for the safety of 
the state. The Commons unanimously 
agreed to thank him for this instance 
of his paternal kindness : but they 
suffered many weeks to pass without 
taking any steptowards the accomplish 1 
ment of his wish. When at length the 
subject was resumed, it was resumed in 
such a manner as plainly showed that 
the majority had no real intention of 
putting an end to the suspense which 
embittered the lives of all those Tories 
who were conscious that, in their zeal 
for prerogative, they had sometimes 
overstepped the exact line*- traced by 
law. Twelve categories were framed, 
some of which were so extensive as 
to include tens of thousands of delin- 
quents ; and the House resolved that, 
under every one of these categories, 
some exceptions should be made. Then 
came the examination into the coses of 
individuals. Numerous culprits and 
witnesses were summoned to the bar. 
The debates were long and sharp ; and 
it soon became evident that the work 
was interminable. The summer glided 
away: the autumn was approaching: 
the session could not last much longer; 
and of the twelve distinct inquisitions, 
which the Commons had resolved to 
institute, only three had been brought 
to a close. It was necessary to 1st the 
bill drop for that year.* 

Among the many offenders whose 
xattdiy Mmes were mentioned in the 
ofjefft^i. course of thesB inquiries, was 
one who stood alone and unapproached 
in guilt and infamy, and whom Whigs 
and Tor^ea were equally willing to 
leave to the extreme rigour of the law. 
On that terrible day which was euc- 

* flee Grey's Debates, und the Commons’ | 
Journals from March to July. The twelve 
categories will be found in the Journals of 
the 23 d and 29th of May and of the Sth of 
June, 


ceeded by the Irish Night, the roar of 
a great city disappointed of its revenge 
had followed J effreys to the drawbridge 
of the Tower. His imprisonment was 
not strictly legal : but he at first ac- 
cepted with thanks and blessings the 
protection which those dark walls, 
made famous by so many crimes and 
sorrows, afforded him against the fury 
of the multitude.* Soon, however, he 
became sensible that his life was still 
in imminent peril. For a time he 
flattered himself with the hope that a 
writ of Habeas Corpus would liberate 
him from his confinement, and that he 
should be able to steal away to some 
foreign country, and to hide liimself 
with part of his ill gotten wealth from 
the detestation of mankind : but, till 
the government was settled, there was 
no Court competent to'grant a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ; and, as soon as the 
government had been settled, the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended.f 
Whether the legal guilt of murder 
could be brought home to Jeffreys may 
be doubted. But he was morally 
guilty Df so many murders that, if there 
had been no other way of reaching his 
life, a retrospective Act of Attainder 
would have been clamorously demanded 
by the whole nation. A disposition to 
triumph over the fallen has never been 
one of the besetting sins of Englishmen : 
but the hatred of which Jeffreys was 
the object was without a parallel in our 
history, and partook but too largely of' 
the savageness of his own nature, The 
people, where he was concerned, were 
as cruel as himself, and exulted in his 
misery os he had been accustomed to 
exult in the misery of convicts listen- 
ing to the sentence of death, and of 
families dad in mourning. The rabble 
congregated before his deserted mansion 
in Duke Street, and read on the door, 
with shouts of laughter, the bills which 
announced the sale of his property. 
Even delicate women, who had tears 
for highwaymen and housebreakers, 
breathed nothing but vengeance against 
him. The lampoons on him which 

* Halifax MS. in the British Museum. 

t The Life and. Death of George Lord'Jef- 
frojE ; Finch’s speech in Grey's Debates, 
March 1.188}. 
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were hawked about the town were dis- 
tinguished by an atrocity rare even in 
those days.* Hanging would be too 
mild a death for him : a grave under 
the gibbet would be too respectable a 
resting place : he ought to be whipped 
to death at the cart’s tail : he ought to 
be tortured like an Indian : he ought to 
be devoured alive. The street poets 
portioned out all his joints with canni- 
bal ferocity, and computed how many 
pounds of steaks might be cut from his 
well fattened carcass. Nay, the rage 
of his enemies was such that, in lan- 
guage seldom heard in England, they 
proclaimed their wish that he might 
go to the place of wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, to the worm that never dies, 
to the fire that is never quenched. 
They exhorted him to hang himself in 
his garters, and to cut his throat with 
his razor. They put up horrible 
prayers that he might not be able to 
repent, that he might die. the same 
hardhearted, wicked. Jeffreys that he 
had lived. His spirit, as mean in ad- 
versity as insolent and inhuman in 
prosperity, sank down under the load 
of public abhorrence. His constitution, 
originally bad, and much impaired by 
intemperance, was completely broken 
by distress and anxiety. He was tor- 
meted by a cruel internal disease, 
which the most skilful surgeons of that 
age were seldom able to relieve. One 
solace was left to him, brandy. Even 
when he had causes to try and councils 
to attend, he had seldom gome to bed 
sober. Now, when he had nothing to 
occupy his mind save terrible recollec- 
tions and terrible forebodings, he aban- 
doned himself without reserve to his 
favourite vice. Many believed him to 
be bent on shortening his life by excess. 
He thought it better, they said, to go off 

* S«, among many other pieces, Jeffreys's 
Elegy, the Letter to the Lord Ohanoellor ex- 
posing to him the sentiments of the people, 
the Elegy on Dangerfield, Dangerfield'a Ghost 
to Jeffreys, the Humble Petition of Widows 
and fatherless Children in the West, the Lord 
Chancellor's Discovery and Confession made 
in the time of his sickness in the Tower ; 
Hickerin gill's Oeremonymonger ; a broadside 
entitled “ 0 rare show ! 0 rare Bight I 0 

strange monster ! The like not in Europe! 
To be seen near Tower Hill, a few doors be- 
yond the Lion’s Den.” 


in a drunken fit than to be hacked by 
Ketch, or torn limb from limb by the 
populace. 

Once he was roused from a state of 
abject despondency by an agreeable 
sensation, speedily followed by a mor- 
tifying disappointment. A parcel had 
been left for him at the Tower. It 
appeared to be a barrel of Colchester 
oysters, his favourite dainties. He was 
greatly moved : for therB are moments 
when those who least deserve affection 
are pleased to think that they inspire it. 
" Thank God,” he exclaimed, “I have 
sftill some friends left.” Ho opened 
the barrel; and from among a heap of 
shells out tumbled a stout halter.* 

It does not appear that one of the 
flatterers or buffoons whom he had 
enriched out of the plunder of his 
victims came to comfort him in thB 
day of trouble. But hB was not left 
in utter solitude. John Tutehin, whom 
he had sentenced tD bo flogged every 
fortnight for seven years, made his way 
into the Tower, and presented himself 
before the fallen oppressor. Poor 
Jeffreys, humbled to the dust, behaved 
with abject civility, and called for 
wine. “I am glad, sir,” he said, "to 
see you.” “And I am glad,” answered 
the resentful Whig, "to see Your 
Lordship in this place.” "I served 
my master,” said Jeffreys: “I waB 
bound in conscience to do so.” "Where 
was your consciepcc,” said Tutehin, 
"when you passed that sentence on me 
at Dorchester?” “It was set down 
in my instructions,” answered Jeffreys, 
fawningly, "that I was to show no 
mercy to men like you, men of parts 
and couragp. When I went back to 
court I was reprimanded for my 
lenity.” f Even Tutehin, acrimonious 
as was his nature, and great as were 
his wTongs, seems to have been a little 
mollified by the pitiable spectacle which 
he had at first contemplated with vip- 
dictive pleasure. He always denied 
the truth of the report that he was the 
person who sent the Colchester barrel 
to the Tower. 

A more benevolent man, John Sharp, 

* Life and DBath of George Lord Jeffreys. 

f Tutehin himself gives this narrative in 
the Bloody Assizes. 
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the excellent Dean of Norwich, forced 
himself to visit the prisoner. It was a 
painful task : but Sharp had been 
treated by Jeffreys, in old times, as 
kindly as it was in the nature of 
Jeffreys to treat any body, and had 
once or twice been able, by patiently 
waiting till the storm of cursps and 
invectives had spent itself, and by dex- 
terously seizing the moment of good 
humour, to obtain for unhappy families 
some mitigation of their sufferings. 
The prisoner was surprised and pleased. 
“What,” lie said, “dare you own me 
now ?” It was in vain, however, thtft 
the amiable divine tried to give salu- 
tary pain to that seared conscience. 
Jeffreys, instead of acknowledging his 
guilt, exclaimed vehemently against 
the injustice of mankind. “People 
call me a murdered 1 for doing what at 
the time whs applauded by some who 
are now high in public favour. They 
call me a drunkard beeffdse I take 
punch to relieve mo in my agony.” He 
would not admit that, as President of 
the High Commission, lie had done 
any thing that deserved reproach. His 
colleagues, he said, were the real cri- 
minals ; and now they threw all the 
blame on him. He spoke with pecu- 
liar asperity df Sprat, who had un- 
doubtedly been the most, humane and 
moderate member of the board. 

It soon became clear that the wicked 
judge was fast sinking under the 
weight of bodily and mental suffering. 
Doctor John Scott, prebendary of Saint 
Paul’s, a clergyman of great sanctity, 
and author of the Christian Life, a 
treatise once widely renowned, was 
summoned, probably on the recom- 
mendation of his ultimate friend .Sharp, 
to the bedside of the dying man. It 
was in vain, however, that Scott spoke, 
as Sharp had already spoken, of the 
hideous butcheries of Dorchester and 
Taunton. To the last Jeffreys cun- 
tihued to repeat that ■.those who 
thought him cruel did not know what 
his orders were, that he deserved 
praise instead of blanip, and that his 
clemency had drawn on him tho ex- 
treme displeasure of his master. * 

* See the Life of Archbishop Sharp by hb 
Son. What pajuod between Scott and Jef- 


Disease, assisted by strong drink 
and by misery, did its wifrk fast. The 
patient’s stomach rejected all nourish- 
ment. He dwindled in a few weeks 
from a portly and even corpulent man 
to a skeleton. On the eighteenth of 
April he died, in the forty first year of 
his agp. He had been Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench at thirty five, and 
Lord Chancellor at thirty seven. In 
the whole history of the English bar 
there is no other instance of so rapid 
an elevation, or of so terrible a fall. 
The emaciated corpse was laid, with 
all privacy, next to the corpse of 
Monmouth in the chapel of the 
Tower.* 

The fall of this man, once so great 
and so much dreaded, the 
horror with which he was vriilps 
regarded by all the respectable 

manner in which the least K ’ 
respectable members of that party 

freys was related by Scott to Sir Joseph J ckyl. 
See TincloTfl History ; Eachnnl, iii. IKJ’J. Each- 
ard’s informant, who is riot named, but who 
seems to have had good opportunities of 
knowing the truth, (said that Jeffreys died, 
not, us the vulgar believed, of drink, bur of 
the stone. Tbe distinction is of little im- 
l>ortancc. It is certain that Jeffreys was 
grossly intemperate ; ami his malady was one 
which intemperance notoriously tends to ag- 
gravate. 

* See a Full nml True Account of the Death 
of George Lord Jeffreys, licensed on the nay 
of his death. The wretched Le Noble was 
never weary nf repeating that Jeffreys was 
poisoned by the usuri>ci\ I will give a shore, 
passage as n specimen of the calumnies of 
which Wflliain was the object. “ 11 envoi a," 
says Pasquin. “ ee fin ragoftt dc champignons 
an Chancelicr Jeffreys, prisonnier dans la 
Tour, qui lea truuva du infcrae goust, et tlu 
memo assaisomienient que fureut les di nners 
rtont Agrippine regain le bon-homme Claudius 
son 6poux, et qne Noron appella depuis lu 
viands dcs l)icux.” Marforio asks : “ Le 
Chancel ler eat done murt dans la Tour V " 
Pasquin answers : “II estoit trop lidele il son 
Jlni Iftgitimc, et trop habile dans les luix rln 
royaumc, pour ^chapper A l’Usurpateur qu'il 
no vouloit point reconnoistre. Guillemot 
prit soin do faire publier que De malheureux 
prisonnier estoit attaquf* d’une li&vre malign e : 
mats, & parler frunchcinent, il vivroit peut- 
eatre eneore, e'il n’aveit rlen mangfe que de la 
main de ses anciens cuisiniers." — Le 1'esiin de 
Guillemot, 1C8.1. Dangeau (May 7.) mentions 
a report that Jeffreys had poisoned himself. 
In 1 fi!K> tho corpse of Jeffreys was, by ihe 
royal permission, removed from the chapel of 
tlie Tower, and laid in the chuicnof St. Mary, 
Alderman. 
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renounced fellowship with him in his 
distress, and threw on him the whole 
blame of crimes which they hud en- 
couraged him to commit, ought to have 
been a lesson to those intemperate 
friends of liberty who were clamouring 
for a new proscription. But it was a 
lesson which too many of them dis- 
regarded. Tlie King had, at the Yery 
commencement of his reign, displeased 
them by appointing a few Tories and 
Trimmers to high offices; and the dis- 
content excited by these appointments 
had been inflamed by his attempt to 
obtain a general anmestv for the van- 
quished. He was in truth not a man 
to be popular with tin? vindictive 
zealots of any faction. For among his 
peculiarities was a certain ungracious 
humanity which rarely conciliated his 
foes, which often pro\oked his adher- 
ents, but in which he doggedly per- 
sisted, without, troubling himself either 
about the thanklessness of those whom 
he had saved from destruction, or 
sbuut the rage of those whom he had 
disappoinffid of their revenge. Some 
of the Whigs now spoke of him as 
bittirly as they luul ever spoken of 
either of his uncles. He was a Stuart 
•alter all, and was not a Stuart for 
nothing. Like the rest of tin* race, he 
loved arbitrary power. In Holland, he 
had succeeded in making himself, 
under the forms of a republican p#lity, 
scarcely less absolute than the old 
hereditary Counts had been. In con- 
sequence of a strange combination of 
circumstances, his interest had, during 
a short time, coincided with the in- 
terest of the English people : but, 
though he had been ;l deliverer by 
accident, he was a, despot by nature. 
He had no sympathy with the just 
resentments of the Whigs. Ho had 
objects in view which the Whigs 
would not willingly suffer any Sove- 
reign to attain. He knew that the 
Tories were the only tools for his pur- 
pose. He had, therefore, from the 
moment at which he took his seat on 
the throne, favoured them unduly. He 
was now trying to procure an indem- 
nity^for those very delinquents whom 
he had, a f*w montJis before, described 
in his Declaration as deserving of 


exemplary punishment. In November 
he had told the world that the crimes 
in which these men had borne a part 
had made it the duty of subjects to 
violate their oath of allegiance, of 
soldiers to desert tliBir standards, of 
children to make war on their parents. 
With what consistency then could he 
recommend that such crimes should be 
covered by a general oblivion? And 
was there not too much reason to fear 
that he wished to save the agents of 
tyranny from the fate which they 
merited, in the hope that, at some 
Aiture time, they might serve him as 
unscrupulously as they had served his 
father in law ? * 

Of the members of the House of 
Commons who were animated In(fm 
by these feelings, the fiercest ih-huh’* of 
a n d m os t au dacious has Howe, u " L ‘' 

II li went so far on ono occasion as to 
lninc that an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the proceedings of the Par- 
liament of 1685, and that some note of 
infamy should be put on all who, in 
that Parliament; had votpd with tin* 
Court. This absurd and mischievous 
motion was discountenanced by all the 
most respectable Whigs, and strongly 
opposed by Birch and Maynard.f 
Howe was forced to give way : but ha 
was a man whom no check could abash ; 
and he was encouraged by the applause 
of many hotheaded members of his 
party, who wpre far from foreseeing 
that he would, after having been the 
most rancorous aDd unprincipled of 
Whigs, become, ut no distant time, the 
most rancorous and unprincipled of 
Tories. 

This quickwitted, restless, and malig- 
nant politician, though himself ^ 

occupying a lucrative place in i wrumr. 
the royal household, declaimed, 1 
day after day, against the manner in 

* Among the numerous pieces in which thQ 
malcontent Whigs vented their anger, none 
is more curiiTns than the poem entitled the 
Ghost of Charles the Second. Charles ad- 
dresses William thin ; 

“ H»il, my bird nephew, whom the f»tw ordain 
Tu Oil inp niPtaur* of ihr Sniert'i reifpi, 

Tbut All the till by our whole race deiimed 
In litre Ihilr full kccwniijUihinrnt might And : 

'Tl» tlmu thu art dwrvod thii fioini to clear, 

Which we have laboured for'thni four-icon 
year." 

f Groy’s Debates, Juno 12. 1C8D. 
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which the great offices of state were 
filled ; and his declamations were 
echoed, in tones somewhat less sharp 
and vehement, by other orators. No 
man, they said, who had been a minis- 
ter of Charles or of James ought to be 
a minister of William. The first attack 
was directed against the Lord President 
Caermarthen. Howe moved that an 
address should be presented to the 
King, requesting that all persons who 
had ever been impeached by the Com- 
mons might be dismissed from His 
Majesty’s counsels and presence. The 
debate on this motion was repeatedly 
adjourned. While the event was 
doubtful, William sent Dykvelt to #x- 
postulate with Howe. Howe was ob- 
durate. He was what is vulgarly called 
a disinterested man ; that is to say, he 
valued money less 'than the pleasure of 
venting his spleen and of making a 
sensation, “l am doing thB King a 
service,” he said : “I am rescuing him 
from false friends ; and, as to my 
place, that shall never be a gag to 
prevent me from speaking my mind.” 
The motion was made, but completely 
failed. In truth the proposition, that 
mere accusation, never prosecuted to 
conviction, ought to be considered as a 
decisive proof of guilt, was shocking to 
natural justice. The faults of Caermar- 
then had doubtless been great ; but 
they had been exaggerated by party 
spirit, had been expiated by severe suf- 
fering, aiid had been redeemed by 
recent and eminent services. At the 
time when he raised the great county of 
York in arms against Popery and 
tyranny, he had been assured by some 
of the most eminent Whigs that all 
old quarrels were forgotten. Howe 
indeed maintained that the civilities 
which had passed in the moment of 
peril signified nothing. ‘’When a viper 
is on my hand,” he said, 11 1 am very 
tender of him : but as soon as I have 
him on the ground, I setuiny foot on 
him ana crush him.” The Lord 
President, however, was so strongly 
supported that, after a discussion which 
lasted three days, his enemies did not 
venture to take the sense of the House 
on the motion against him. In the 
course of the debate a grave oonstitu- 


tionel question was incidentally raised. 
This question was whether a pardon 
could be pleaded in bar of a parlia- 
mentary impeachment. The Commons 
resolved, without a division, that a 
pardon could not be so pleaded. 4 

The next attack was made on Hali- 
fax. He was in a much more AttAck on 
invidious position than Caer- Haiifu. 
marthBn, who had, under pretence of 
ill health, withdrawn himself almost 
entirely from business. Halifax was 
generally regarded as the chief adviser 
of the Crown, and was in an especial 
manner held responsible for all the 
faults which had been committed with 
respect to Ireland. The evils which 
which had brought that kingdom to 
ruin might, it was said, have been 
averted by timely precaution, or reme- 
died by vigorous exertion. But the 
government had foreseen nothing : it 
had done little ; and that little had 
been done neither at the right time nor 
in the right way, Negotiation had 
been employed instead of troops, 
when a few troops might have sufficed. 
A few troops had been sent when 
many were needed. The troops £hat 
had been sent had been ill equipped 
and ill commanded. Such, the veW 
ment Whigs exclaimed, were the natural 
fruits of that great error which King 
William had committed on the first 
day wf his reign. He had placed in 
Tories and Trimmers a confidence which 
they did not deserve. He had, in a 
peculiar manner, entrusted the direc- 
tion of Irish affairs to the Trimmer of 
Trimmers, to a man whose ability no- 
body disputed, but who was not firmly 
attached to the new government, who, 
indeed, was incapable of being firmly 
attached to any government, who had 
always halted between two opinions, 
and who, till the moment of the flight of 
James, h&d not given up the hope that 
thB discontents of the nation might be 
quieted without a change of dynasty. 
Howe, on twenty occasions, designated 
Halifax as the cause of all the calami- 
ties of the country. Monmouth held 
similar language in the House of Peers. 

* Sec Commons’ Journals, aiyl Grey’s De- 
bates, June 1. 9. and 4. 1699 ; Life of William, 
1701. 
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Though First Lord of the Treasury, he 
paid no attention to financial business, 
for which he was altogether unfit, and 
of which he had very soon become 
weary. His whole heart was in the 
work of persecuting the Tories. He 
plainly told the King that nobody who 
was not a Whig ought to be employed 
in the public service. William’s answer 
was cool and determined. “I have 
done as much for your friends as I can 
clo without danger to the state ; and I 
will do no more.”* The only effect of 
this reprimand was to make Monmouth 
more factious than ever. Against 
Halifax especially he intrigued and 
harangued with indefatigable ani- 
mosity. The other Whig Lords of the 
Treasury, Del am ere and Cap el, were 
scarcely less eager to drive the Lord 
Privy Seal from office ; and personal 
jealousy and antipathy impelled the 
Lord President to conspire with his 
own accusers against his rival. 

What foundation there may have 
been for the imputations thrown at 
this time on Halifax cannot now he 
fully ascertained. His enemies, though 
they interrogated numerous witnesses, 
and though they obtained William’s 
reluctant permission to inspect the 
minutes of the Privy Council, could find 
no evidence which would support a 
definite charge.f But it was undeniable 
that the Lord Privy Seal had acted as 
minister for Ireland, and that Ireland 
was all hut. lost. It is unnecessary, 
and indeed absurd, to suppose, as maDy 
Whig 3 supposed, that, his adminis- 
tration was unsuccessful because hr. 
did not wish it to he successful. The 
truth seems to he that the difficulties 
of the situation were great, and that 
he, with all his ingenuity and elo- 
quence, was ill qualified to cope with 
those difficulties. The whole ma- 
chinery of government was out of 
joint; and he was not the man to set 
it right. What was wanted was not 
what he had in large measure, wit, 
taste, amplitude of comprehension, 

* Burnet MS. Hurl. GJ84. ; Avaux to De 
Croissy, June 1 USO. 

t Jft to the minutes of the Privy Council, 
see the Coirfbions’ Journals of June 22. and 
28., and of July 3. 5. 13. and 16. 


subtlety in drawing distinctions; but 
what he had not, prompt decision, inde- 
fatigable energy, and stubborn reso- 
lution. His mind was at best of too 
soft a temper for such work as he had 
now to do, and had been recently 
made softer by severe affliction. Hn 
had lost two sons in less than twelve 
months. A letter is still extant, in 
which, ho at this time complained to 
his honoured friend Lady Russell of 
the desolation of his hearth and of the 
cruel ingratitude of the "Whigs. We 
possess, also, the answer, in which she 
gently exhorted him to seek for consola- 
tion where she had found it under 
trials not less severe than his.* 

The first attack on him was made in 
the Upper HouSe. Some Whig Peers, 
among whom the wayward and petulant 
First Lord of the Treasury was con- 
spicuous, proposed that the King should 
he requested to appoint a new Speaker. 
The friends uf Halifax moved and 
carried the previous question. f About 
three weeks later his persecutors 
brought forward, in a Committee of the 
whole House of Commons, a resolution 
which imputed to him no particular 
crime either of omission or of com- 
mission, hut which simply declared it 
to be advisable that he should he dis- 
missed from the service of the Crown. 
The debate was warm. Moderate poli- 
ticians of both parties were unwilling 
to put a stigma on a man, not indeed 
faultless, but distinguished both by his 
abilities and by his amiable qualities. 
His accusers saw that they could not 
carry their point, and tried to escape 
from a decision which was certain to 
be adverse to them, by proposing that 
the Chairman should report progress. 
But their tactics were disconcerted by 
the judicious aud spirited conduct of 
Lord Eland, now the Marquess's only 
son. “My father has not deserved,” 

* The letter of Halifax to Lady Bnsadl is 
dated Dn the ‘4Pni of July 1080, about a fort- 
night after the attack on him in the Lords, 
anil about a week before the attack on him in 
the Commons. 

t See the Lords’ Journals of July 10. 1G80, 
and a letter from London dated July ^1, and 
transmitted by Croissy to Avonx. Don Pedro 
dc llonquillo mentions this attack of the Whig 
Lords on Halifax In a despatch of which I 
cannot moke out the date. 
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said the young nobleman, “to be thus 
trifled with. If you thick him culpable, 
say so. He will at once submit to 
your verdict. Dismission from Court 
has no terrors for him. He is raised, 
by the goodness of God, above the 
necessity of looking to office for the 
memis of supporting liis rank.” The 
Committee divided, and Halifax was 
absolved by a majority of fourteen.* 
Had the division been postponed a 
few hours, the majority would 
rsmpaiffir probably have been much 
in in land, greater. The Commons voted 
under the impression that Londonderry 
had fallen, and that all Ireland was 
lost. Scarcely had the House risen 
when a courier arrived with news thut 
the boom on the Foyle had been broken. 
He was speedily followed by a second, 
who announced the raising of the siege, 
and by a third who brought the tidings 
of the battle of Newton 13utler. Hope 
and exultation succeeded tq_ discontent 
and dismay. f Ulster was safe ; and 
it was confidently expected that Schom- 
berg would speedily reconquer Lein- 
ster, Connaught, and Munster. Ho 
was now ready to set out. The port 
uf Chester was the place from which 
he was to take his departure. The 
army which he was to command had 

* This was on Saturday the "rd-of August. 
As the division was in Committee, the num- 
bers do not appear in the Journals. Claren- 
don, in his Diary, says that the majority was 
eleven. But Narcissnsf Luttrell, Oldmixon, 
and Tlndal agree in putting it at fourteen. 
Most of the little information which I have 
been able to find about the debate is contained 
in a despatch of Don Pedro de Honquillo. 
“ Be rcsolvio,” lie says, “ quo el enbado, en 
comity de toda In ensa, se tratassefdel estado 
de la nacion para representarle al Roy. Em- 
pezo9C por acusar al Marques de Olifax ; y re- 
eonociendo hus emulos qne no tenian partido 
baatantc, quisicron remitir para otro din esta 
mocion : poro el Conde de Elan, primo^enito 
del Marques de Olifox, mienibro de la casa, les 
dljo quo su padre no era liombre para andar 
pelQteando oon el, y que se tubics&o culpa lo 
acubnsen de costigar, que el no hnviamenesfcer 
ostar en la corte para portarse conforms 6 bu 
estado, piles Dios la havia dado abundnmente 
para poderlo hazer ; con quB por pluralidad de 
voces vencio su partido.” I suspect that Lord 
Eland meant to sneer at the poverty of some 
of hia father's persecutors, and at the greedi- 
neu of others. 

♦ This change of focling, immediately fol- 
lowing the debate on the motion for removing 
Halifax, is noticed by llonqullio. 


assembled there; and the Dee was 
crowded with men of war and trans- 
ports. Unfortunately almost all those 
English soldiers who had seen war had 
been sent to Flanders. The bulk of 
the force destined for Ireland consisted 
of men just taken from the plough and 
the threshing floor. Thpre was. how- 
ever, an excellent brigade of Dutch 
troops under the command of an ex- 
perienced officer, the Count of Solmes. 
Four regiments, one uf cavalry and 
three of infantry, had been formed out 
of the French refugees, many of whom 
had borne arms with credit. No person 
did more to promote the raising of 
these regiments than the Marquess of 
Euvigny. He had been during many 
years an eminently faithful and useful 
Servant of the French government. 
So highly was his merit appreciat ed at 
Versailles that he had been solicited 
to accept indulgences which scarcely 
any othor heretic could by any solicita- 
tion obtain. Had he chosen to remain 
in his native country, he and his house- 
hold would have been permitted to 
worship God privately according to 
t h eir own f orm s . Cut Ruvi guy rejected 
all offers, cast in his lot with his 
brethren, and, at upwards of eighty 
years of age, quitted Versailles, where 
lie might, still have been a favourite, 
for a modest dwelling at Greenwich. 
That dwelling was, during the last 
months of his life, the resort of all that 
was most distinguished among his 
fellow exiles. His abilities, his ex- 
perience, and his munificent kindness, 
made him the undisputed chief of the 
refugees. He was at the same time 
half an Englishman : for his sister had 
been Countess of Southampton, and he 
was uncle of Lady Russell. He was 
long past the time of action. But his 
two sons, both men of eminent courage, 
devoted their swords to the service of 
William. The younger son, who bore 
the name of Cadlemot, was appointed 
colonel of one of the Huguenot regi- 
ments of foot. The two other regi- 
ments of foot were commanded by La 
Melloniere and Cambon, officers of 
high reputation. The regiment of 
horse was raised by Schoroberg himself, 
and bore his name. Euvigny lived 
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just long enough to sop those arrange- 
ments complete.' * 

The general tn whom the direction 
sciiom- of the expedition against Ire- 
ber P- land was confided had wonder- 
fully su cce ed ed in obtainin gth e affection 
ami esteem of the English nation. He 
had been made a Duke, a Knight of 
the Garter, and Muster of the Ordnance : 
he was now placed at the head of an 
army: and yet his elevation excited 
none of that jealousy which showed 
itself as often as any mark of royal 
favour was bestowed on Bentinck, on 
Zulestein, or on Auverquerque. Schom- 
b erg’s military skill was universally 
acknowledged. He was regarded by 
nil Protestants as a confessor who had 
endured everything short of martyrdom 
for the truth. Pur his religion he had 
resigned a splendid income, had laid 
down the truncheon of a Marshal of 
France, and had, at near eight)’ years 
nf age, begun the world again as a needy 
soldier of fortune. As ho had no con- 
nection with the United Provinces, and 
had never belonged to the little Court 
of the Hague, tho preference givpn to 
him over English captains was justly 
ascribed, not to national or personal 
partiality, but to his virtues and his 
abilities. His deportment differed 
widely from that of tile other foreigners 
who had just been created English 
peers. They, with many respectable 
qualities, were, in tastes, manners, and 
predil eetions, Dutchmen, and could not 
catch the tone of the society to which 
they had been transferred. He was a 
citizen of the world, had travelled over 
all Europe, had commanded armies on 
the Meuse, on the Ebro, and on the 
Tagus, had shone in the splendid circle 
of Versailles, and had been in high 
favour at the court, of Berlin. He had 
often been taken by French noblemen 
for a French nobleman. He had passpd 
some time in England, 6poke English 

* As to Ruvipny, see Saint Simon s Memoirs 
of the yeur 1697 ; Burnet, i. 3Gti. There is 
some Interesting information about Ruvigny 
and about the Huguenot regiments in a narra- 
tive written by a French refugee of the name 
nf Dumont. This narrative, which is in 
nmnusefipt, and which 1 shall occasionally 
quote as the Dtfmont MS., was kindly lent to 
tnc by Dr. Vignoles, Dean of Ossory, 
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remarkably well, accommodated himself 
easily to English manners, and was 
often spen walking in the park with 
English companions. In youth bis 
habits had been temperate; mid his 
temperance had its proper reward, a 
singularly green and vigorous old u;;e. 
At fourscore he retained a strong relish 
for innocent pleasures: he conversed 
with great courtesy and sprightliness : 
nothing could be in better taste than 
his equipages and his table ; ami every 
cornet of cavalry envied the grace and 
dignity with which the veteran appeared 
in •Hyde Park on his charger at tho 
head of his regiment.* The House of 
Commons had, with general approba- 
tion, compensated his losses and re- 
warded his services by a grant of a 
hundred thousand pounds. Before he 
sot out for Ireland, hfi requested per- 
mission to express his gratitude for this 
magnificent present. A chair was set 
for him withwi tho bar. He took his 
seat there with the mace at his right 
hand, rose, and in a few graceful words 
returned his thanks and look his leave. 
The Speaker replied that the Commons 
could never forget the obligation under 
which they already lay to His Grace, 
that they saw him with pleasure at the 
head of an English army v that they 
felt entire confidence in his zeal and 
ability, and that, at whatever distance 
he might be, he, would always be in a 
peculiar manner an object of their care. 
The precede]; t set oV this interesting 
occasion was followed with the ulrnu.st 
ninuteness, a hundred and twenty five 
years later, on an occasion more in- 
teresting still. Exactly on the same 
spot on which, in July 1G8G, Schomberg 
had acknowledged the liberality of the 
nation, a chair was set, in July 1B14, 
for a still more illustrious warrior, who 
came to return thanks for a still more 
splendid mark of public gratitude. 
Few things illustrate more strikingly 
the peculiar character of the IJpglish 
government and people than the circum- 
stanre that the House Df Commons, a 
popular assembly, should, even in n 

* Sec the Abri^G de 1 b Vie dc Frederic Dua 
de Sebum berg by Luzancy, 1691), the Memoirs 
of Count Dohna, and the note of Saint Simon 
on Dr.n^cau’s Journal, July 30. 1690. 

Q 
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moment of joyous enthusiasm, have 
adhered to ancient forms with the 
punctilious accuracy of a College of 
Heralds ; that the sitting and rising, 
the covering and the uncovering, should 
have been regulated by exactly the 
same etiquette in the nineteenth century 
ao in the seventeenth ; and that the 
same mace which had been held at the 
right hand of Schomberg should have 
been hpid in the same position at the 
right hand of Wellington.* 

On the twentieth of August the Par- 
Rf-cmi of having been constantly 

ihf p*r engaged in business during 
Uamciu. seven mo nths, broke up, by the 
royal command, for a short recess. The 
same Gazette which announced that 
the Houses had ceased to sit announced 
that Schomberg had landed in Ireland. f 

During the three weeks which pre- 
st»tr n r ceded his landing, the dismay 
Advisor and confusion at Dublin Castle 
Avaux. Ltui been extreme. Disaster 
had followed disaster so fast that the 
mind of James, never very firm, bad 
been completely prostrated. He had 
learned first that Londonderry had been 
relieved ; then that one of his armies 
had been beaten by the Enniskillrnere ; 
then that another of his armies was re- 
treating, Dr rather flying, from Ulster, 
reduced in numbers and broken in 
spirit ; then that Sligo, the key of 
Connaught, had been abandoned to the 
Englishry. He had found it impossible 
to subdue the colonists, even when they 
were left almost unaided. He might 
therefore well doubt whether it would 
he possible for him to contend against 
them when they were backed by an 
English army, under the command of 
the greatest general living? The un- 
happy prince seemed, during some days, 
to be sunk in despondency. On Avaux 
the danger produced a very different 
effect. Now, he thought, was the time 
to turn the war between the English 
and the Irish into a war of extirpation, 
and td make it impossible that the two 
nations could emr be united under one 
government. With this view, he ooolly 

* Sec the Commons’ Journals of July 16. 
]689, Mid of July 1. 1814. 

t Journals □! the Lords and Commons, Aug. 
30. 1689 ; London Gazette, Aug. 22. 


submitted to the King a proposition of 
almost incredible atrocity. There must 
be a Saint Bartholomew. A pretext 
would easily be found. No doubt, w'lien 
Schomberg was known to be in Ireland, 
there would he Borne excitement in 
those southern towns of which the po- 
pulation was chiefly English. Any 
disturbance, wherever it might take 
place, would furnish an excuse for a 
general massacre of the Protestants of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught . 4 
As the King did not at first express 
any horror at this suggestion,! the 
Envoy, a few days later, returned to 
the subject, and pressed His Majesty 
to give the necessary orders. Then 
James, w ith a warmth which did him 
honour, declared that nothing should 
induce him to commit such a crime. 
“These people are my subjects: and 
I cannot be so cruel as to cut their 
throats wdiile they live peaceably under 
my government.” “There is nothing 
cruel,” answered the callous diploma- 
tist, “in what I recommend. Your 
Majesty ought to consider that mercy 
to Protestants is cruelty to Catholics.” 
James, however, was not to be moved; 
and Avaux retired in very bad humour. 
His belief was that the King’s pro- 
fessions of humanity were hypocritical, 
and that, if the orders for the butchery 
were not given, they were not given 
only because His Majesty was confident 
that the Catholics all over the country 
would fall on the Protestants without 
waiting for orders. J But Avaux w T as 
entirely mistaken. That he should have 
supposed James to be as profoundly 
immoral as himself is not strange. But 
it is strange that so able a man should 
have forgotten that James and himself 

* “ J’estois d’avia qu’, zpr^B que la descent* 
eeroit faitc, si on apprenolt qne des Protestana 
bc fuBsent soulevez en qualques an droits rlu 
royaume, Dn fit main b&sse but tons gi'n&rale- 
July 51. 

ment. — Avaux, f uff -j D 1689. 

t “Le Roy d’Angleterre m’avoit fcoutG 
raes paisiblement la praniCm foie que je ]uy 
avoie propose oe qu’il y avoit & fairecontrelee 
Protestana.” — Avaux, Aug. 

J Avrux, Aug. A. He says, “Je m’ima- 
gine qu’il est persuade que, quoiqu’il ne donne 
point (fordre but oela, la plupart de; Catbo- 
UquBB de la oampagne Be j attaint box lea Pro- 
tea tans.” 
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had quite different objects in view. 
The object of the Ambassador’s politics 
was to mak* the separation between 
England and Ireland eternal. The 
object of the King’s politics was to 
unite England and Ireland under his 
own sceptre ; and he could not but be 
aware that, if there should be a general 
massacre of the Protestants of three 
provinces, and he should be suspected 
of having authorised it or of having 
connived at it, there would in a fort- 
night be not a Jacobite left even at 
Oxford.* 

Just at this time the prospects of 
James, which had seemed hopelessly 
dark, began to brighten. The danger 
which had unnerved him had roused 
the Irish people. They had, six months 
before, risen up as one man against the 
Saxons. The army which Tyrconnel 
had formed was. in proportion to the 
population from which it was taken, 
the largest that Europe had ever seen. 
But that army had sustained a long 
succession of defeats and disgraces, un- 
redeemed by a single brilliant achieve- 
ment It was the fashion, both in 
England and on the Continent, to 
ascribe those defeats and disgraces to 
the pusillanimity of the Irish race.f 
That this was a great error is suffi- 
ciently proved by the history of every 
■war which has been carried on in any 
part of Christendom during five gene- 
rations. The raw material out of which 
a good army may be formed existed 
in gTeat abundance among thB Irish. 
Avaux informed his government that 

* Lewis, reprimanded Avaux, though 
much too gently, for proposing to butcher the 
whole Protestant population of Leinster, Con- 
naught, and Munster. “Je n'approuve pas 
Dependant la proposition que vous faitee de 
faire main basse but tons les Prutestans dti 
Toyaume, du moment qu’, cn quelque endroit 
que oe Boit, 11b ee wjront eoulevez : et, outre 
que 1 h punition d une infinite d'innooenB pour 
peu de coupablcs ne se.ro it pas juste, dailieurs 
las repr&ailles centre les Catiholiques seroieut 
d’autant plus dangereuaes, que les premiers sc 
trouverout mieux annez et sou ten us de tcutes 
les forces d'Angleterre.” 

t Ronquillo, Aug. yjj., speaking of the siege 
Of Londonderry, expreoes Ms astonishment 
41 que mu plaza sin fortifleazion y Bin gentes 
de gneftw ay a heoho ima defenaa tan glorlom, 
y que Ids nthAores al oontTarlo a van lido tan 
poltronea." 


they were a remarkably handsome, tall, 
and well made race ; that they were 
personally brave ; that they were sin- 
cerely attached to the cause for which 
they were in arms ; that they were, 
violently exasperate^ against the colo- 
nists. After extolling their strength 
and spirit, he proceeded to explain why 
it whs that, with all their strength and 
spirit, they were constantly beaten. It 
was vain, he said, to imagine that bodily 
prowess, animal courage, or patriotic 
enthusiasm would, in the day of battle, 
supply the place of discipline. The 
infantry were ill armed and ill trained. 
They were suffered to pillage wherever 
they went. They had contracted all 
the habits of banditti There was 
among them scarcely one officer capable 
of showing them their duty. Their 
colonels were generally men of good 
family, but men who bad never seen 
sendee. The captains were butchers, 
tailors, shouomkers. Hardly one uf 
them troubled himself about the com- 
forts, the accoutrements, or the drilling 
of those over whom hp was placed. 
The dragoons were little better than 
the infantry. But the horse were, with 
some exceptions, excellent. Almost all 
the Irish gentlemen who had any mili- 
tary experience held commissions in 
the cavalry; and, by the exertions of 
these officers, some regiments had been 
raised and disciplined which Avaux pro- 
nounced equal to any that he had ever 
seen. It was the/afore evident that 
the inefficiency of the foot and of the 
dragoons was to be ascribed to the 
vices, not of the Irish character but of 
the Irish administration.* 

* This account of the Irish army is com- 
piled from miniL'ruuH letters written by Avaux 
to Lewis and to Lewis's minister*. I will 
quote a few of the most remarkable parages. 
“ Les plus beaux homines, " Avaux says of the 
Irish, 11 qu’ on peut voir, lln'y en a prraque 
point au deseotiK de cinq pieds cinq I six 
ponces.’’ It will be remembered that the 
French foot is longer than our*. 41 Da sonfc 
tr& bieii faits : biuuh ils ne sent ny dJgdpllnez 
ny armez, ct dc surplus Hunt de grande vo 
lenrs.” “La plupurt de ces rtgimems sent 
levez par les gentilfibommefl qtri n’ont jamais 
este i l'armte. Oe sont des taflleurs, dee 
bo uc hers , dee cordonnier», qui out form6 les 
compagnies et qid en Bout les Capibaines.” 
“Jamais troupes n'cmt morch£ comme font 
oeUea-cy. Ds vont Cumme fes bandits, et pil- 
lent tout oe qu'ils trouvent an chemin,” 
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The events which took place in the 
autumn of 1GB9 Kufficiently proved that 
the ill fated nice, which enemies and 
allies generally agreed in regarding 
with unjust contempt, had, together 
with the faults ipseparable from po- 
verty, ignorance, and superstition, some 
fine qualities which have not always 
been found in more prosperous and 
more enlightened communities. The 
evil tidings which terrified and bewil- 
dered .Tames stirred the whole popula- 
tion of the southern provinces like the 
peal of a trumpet sounding to battle. 
That Ulster was lost, that the Englteh 
were coming, that the death grapple 
between the two hostile nations was at 
hand, was proclaimed from all the altars 
of three and twenty counties. One last 
chance was left; and, if that chance 
failed, nothing ftmained hut the de- 
spotic, the merciless, rule of the Saxon 
colony and of the liereti cal church. The 
Roman Catholic priest who had just, 
taken possession of the glebe house and 
the chancel, the Roman Catholic squire 
who had just been carried back on the 
shoulders of the shouting tenantry into 
the hall of his fathers, would be driven 
forth to live on such alms as peasants, 
themselves oppressed and miserable, 
could spare. Anew ronfisrationVould 
complete the work of the Act of Settle- 
ment ; and the followers of William 
would seize whatever the followers of 
Cromwell had spared. These appre- 
hensions produced such an outbreak of 
patriotic and religious enthusiasm as 
deferred for a time the inevitable day 
of subjugation. Avauxwas amazed by 
the energy which, in circumstances so 
trying, the Irish displayed. It was 

“ Quolqu’il Boit vrai que les soldats paroiasent 
fort rfisolus & blen faire, et qu'il? eoient fort 
animez co litre les re belles, n&antnioins il ne 

BUfflt pas de oela pour combattrc Los 

officers subalterns gout nmuvais, ct, a la re- 
serve d'un trfee; petit nnmbre, il n'y en n point 
qui ayt so In dee soldats, des Aimes, et de la 
discipline,” “ On a beauemp plus de con- 
flanoe en la cavalerie, dont la plus grande 
pArtie est wwez bonne.” Avaux mentions 
eeveral regiments nf horse with particular 
praise. Of two nf these he bajs, “On ne peut 
voir de meilleur regiment," The correctness 
of the opinion which ho had formed both of 
Hie infantry and of the cavalry was, after hie 
departure from Ireland, signally proved at the 
Boyne. 


indeed the wild and unsteady energy 
of a half barbarous people : it was tran- 
sient: it was often misdirected : hut, 
hough transient and misdirected, it did 
wonders. The French Ambassador was 
forced to own that those officers of 
whose incDmpetency and inactivity he 
had so often complained had suddenly 
shaken off their lethargy. Recruits 
came in by thousands. The ranks 
which had been thinned under the walls 
of Londonderry were soon again full to 
overflowing. Great efforts were made 
to arm and clothe the troops; and, in 
the short space of a fortnight, every 
thing presented a new and cheering 
aspect.* 

The Irish required of the King, in 
return for their strenuous exer- , 
tions m his cause, one conces- «i"n of 
sion which was by no means Meir " r1, 
agreeable to him. The unpopularity of 
Melfort had become such that his per- 
son was scarcely safe. He had no 
friend to speak a word in his favour. 
The French hated him, In every letter 
which arrived at Dublin from England 
or from Scotland, he was described ns 
the evil genius of the House Df Stuart. 
It was necessary for his own sake 
to. dismiss him. An honourable pre- 
text was found. He was ordered to 
repair to Versailles, to represent there 
the state of affairs in Ireland, and to 
implore the French government to send 
over without delay six or seven thou- 
sand veteran infantry. He laid down 
the seals ; and they were, to the great 
delight of the Irish, put into the hands 
of an Irishman, Sir ftichard Nagle, who 
had made himself conspicuous as At- 
torney General and Speaker Df the 
House of Commons. Melfort took his 
departure under cover of the night: for 
the rage of the populace against him 

* I will quote a passage or two from the 
despatches written at this time by Avaux. 
On September he says : “ De quelque coet£ 
qu’on Be toumit, onneponvoit rien prevoir 
que de d£sagr6able. Mods dans cette extr£- 
mit£ chacun s’est Cvertut. Les olficiers out 
fait leurs recruee avec beau do up de diligence.” 
Three days later he says ; 11 II y a quinze jours 
que nous n’espferions gu&re de pouvoir mettre 
les choses en si bon estat : totals mv Lord T}t- 
oonnel et tous les Irian dais ont travaillS avee 
tant d’empressement qu’on s'cot mis en i^tat 
de dcfEense.” 
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was such that he could not without 
danger show himself in the streets of 
Dublin by 'day. On the following 
morning James left his capital in the 
opposite direction to encounter Schom- 
berg.* 

fcichomberg had landed in the north 
Scii nm- ^ s ter. The force which he 

iii' r u 'iitr' ^ad ^ )rou S^ t w i th him did not 
er ' exceed ten thousand men. .But 
he expected to he joined by the armed 
colonists and by the regiments which 
were under Kirke’s command. The 
coffeehouse politicians of London fully 
expected that such a general with such 
an army would speedily reconquer the 
island. Unhappily it soon appeared 
that the means which had been fur- 
nished to him were altogether inade- 
quate to the work which he had to 
perform : of tlm greater part of these 
means he was speedily deprived by a 
succession of unforeseen calamities ; 
and the whole campaign was merely a 
long struggle maintained by his pru- 
dence and resolution against the utmost 
spite of fortune. 

He marched first to Carrickfergus. 
rnrritk- That town was held for James 
Inkin ' 1 ^ two rp S’ nients of infantry. 

Srhomberg battered the walls; 
and the Irish, after holding out a week, 
capitulated. He promised that they 
should depart unharmed ; hut he found 
it no easy matter to keep his word. The 
people of the town and neighbourhood 
were generally Protestants of Scottish 
extraction. They bad suffered much 
during the short ascendency of the 
native race; and what they had suffered 
they were now eager to retaliate. They 
assembled in great multitudes, exclaim- 
ing that the capitulation was nothing 
to them, and that they would be re- 
venged. They soon proceeded from 
words to blows. The Irish, disarmed, 
stripped, and hustled, clung for pro- 
tection to the English officers and 
soldiers. Schomberg with difficulty 

... . an Au|i. 2.1. Aug. 25. , 

* Avaux, Auer. g"3' l^TTTT- Life of 

James, ii. 37". ; Melfort’a vindication of 
himself among the Nuirne Papers. Avaux 
Kiya:,“U pourrn partir ce EDir & la nuit : 
cor jB vois Wen qu’il apprehendo qu’il ne 
sera pas but pour luy dc partir en plrin 
jour.” 


prevented a massacre by spurring, 
pistol in hand, through the throng of 
enraged colonists.* 

From Carrickfergus Schomberg pro- 
ceeded to Lisburn, and thence, through 
towns left without an inhabitant, and 
over plains on which not a cow, nor a 
sheep, nor a stack of corn was to be 
seen, to Loughbricklaiul. Here he was 
joined by three regiments of Enniskil- 
len ers, whoso dress, horses, and arms 
looked strange to eyes accustomed to 
the pomp of reviews, but who in natural 
courage were inferior to no troops in 
the world, and who had, duringmonths 
of constant watching and skirmishing, 
acquired many of the essential qualities 
of soldiers, f 

.Schomberg continued to advance to- 
wards Dublin through a desert. 

The few Irish troops which re- 
mained iu the south of UlsteT YSSilJ 10 
rotreatedbeforehim, destroying 
as they retreated. Newry, once a well 
built and thriving Protestant borough, 
he found a heap of smoking ashes. 
Carlingford too had perished. The 
spot where the town had once stood was 
marked only by the massy remains of 
the old Norman castle. Those who 
ventured to wander from the camp re- 
ported that the country, as far as they 
could explore it, was a wilderness. 
There were cabins, but no inmates : 
there was rich pasture, but neither 
flock nor herd : thwe were cornfields: 
but the harvest lay on the ground 
soaked with rain. j 

"While Schomberg was advancing 
through a vast solitude, the ThP EnR . 
Irish forces -were rapidly as- l I l ^ h “ n41 
sembling from every quartpr. 

On the tenth of September the ^ pnc4r 
royal standard of James was “ hCT ' 
unfurled on tho tower of Droghedn ; 
and beneath it were soon collected 
twenty thousand fighting men, tho in- 
fantry generally bad, the cavalry gene- 
rally good, * but both infantry and 
cavalry full of zeal for their country 

* Story’s Impartial History of tho Wan of 
Ireland, 1G93 ; Life of James, 11 . 374. ; Avaux, 
Sept. 1689; Nlhell’s Journal, printed in 
1689, and reprinted by AlacphcrsOiL 

+ Story’* Impartial History. 

; Ibid. 
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and their religion.* The troops were 
attended as usual by a great multitude 
of camp followers, armed with scythes, 
half pies, and skeans. By this time 
Schomberg had reached Dundalk, TJie 
distance between the two armies was 
not more than a long day s march. It 
was therefore generally expected that 
the fate of the island would speedily be 
decided by a pitched battle. 

In both camps, all who did not 
understand war were eager to fight ; 
and, in both camps, the few who had 
a high reputation for military science 
were against fighting. Noither Rosen 
nor Schomberg wished to put every 
thing on a cast. Each of them knew 
intimately the defects of his own army ; 
and neither of them was fully aware of 
the defects of the other’s army. Rosen 
was certain that the Irish infantry were 
worse equipped, worse officered, and 
worse drilled, than any infantry that 
he had ever seen from tbe Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Atlantic; and he sup- 
posed that the English troops were well 
trained, and were, as they doubtless 
ought to have been, amply provided 
with every thing necessary to their 
efficiency. Numbers, he rightly judged, 
would avail little against a great supe- 
riority of arms and discipline. He 
therefore advised James to tall back, 
and even to abandon Dublin to the 
enemy, rather than hazard a battle the 
loss of which would be the loss of all. 
Athlonc was the best place in the king- 
dom for a determined stand. The 
passage of the Shannon might be de- 
fended till the succours which Melfort 
had been charged to solicit came from 
France; and those succours would 
change the whole character of the war. 
But the Irish, with Tyrconnel at their 
head, were unanimous against retreat- 
ing. ThB blood of the whole nation 
was up. James was pleased with the 
enthusiasm of his subjects, and posi- 
tively declared that he w fluid not dis- 
grace himself by leaving his capital to 
the invaders without a blow.f 

* Avaux , Sept. £5. 1689 ; Story’s Impartial 
History; Lite of James, ii, 377, 87B. Orig.Mem. 
Story and James agree in estimating the Irish 
army at about twenty thousand men. See also 
Dangeau, Oct. 26. lflS'J. 

t Life of J amts, ii. 377, 376. Orig. Mem. 


In a few days it became clear that 
Schomberg had determined not SchDTTI- 
to fight. His reasons were 
weighty. He had some good battlB * 
Dutch and French troops. The En- 
niskillen era who had joined him had 
served a military apprenticeship, though 
not in a very regular manner. But the 
bulk of his army consisted of English 
peasants who had just left their cot- 
tages. His musketeers had still to 
learn how to load their pieces : his 
dragoons had still tD learn how to 
manage their horses ; and these inex- 
perienced recruits were for the most 
part commanded by officers as inexpe- 
rienced as themselves. His troops were 
therefore not generally superior in dis- 
cipline to the Irish, and were in number 
far inferior. Nay, he found that his 
men were almost as ill armed, as ill 
lodged, and as ill clad, as the Celts to 
whom they were opposed. The wealth 
of the English nation and the liberal 
votes of the English Parliament had 
entitled him to expect that he should 
be abundantly supplied with all the 
munitions of war. But he was cruelly 
disappointed. TIib administration had, 
ever since the death of Oliver, been 
constantly becoming more and more 
imbecile, more and more corrupt; and 
now tbo Revolution reaped what the 
Restoration had sown. A crowd of 
negligent or ravenous func- Fraud, of 
tionaries, formed under Charles Sh cSE. 
and James, plundered, starved, miMarUu 
and poisoned the armies and fleets of 
William. Of these men the most im- 
portant was Henry Shales, who, in the 
late reign, had been Commissary Gene- 
ral to thB camp at Hounslow. It is 
difficult to blame the new government 
for continuing to employ him : for, in 
his own department, his experience 
far surpassed that of any other Eng- 
lishman. Unfortunately, in the same 
school in which he had acquired his 
experience, he had learned the whole 
art of peculation. The beef and brandy 
which he furnished were so bad that 
the soldiers turned from them with 
loathing: the tents were rotten: the 
w was scanty : the muskets oroke 
in the handling. Great numbers of 
shoes were set down to the account 
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of the government: but, two months 
after the Treasury had paid the bill, 
the shoes had not arrived in Ireland. 
The means of transporting baggage 
and artillery were almost entirely want- 
ing. An ample number of horses had 
"been purchased in England with the 
public money, and had been sent to 
the hanks of the Dee. But Shales 
had let them out for harvest work to 
the farmers of Cheshire, had pocketed 
the hire, and had left the troops in 
Ulster to get on as they best might.* 
Schomberg thought that, if he should, 
with an ill trained and ill appointed 
army, risk a battle against a superior 
force, he might not improbably be 
defeated; and he knew that a defeat 
might be followed by the loss nf one 
kingdom, perhaps by the loss of three 
kingdoms. He therefore made up his 
mind to stand on the defensive till 
his men had been disciplined, and 
till reinforcements and supplies should 
arrive. 

He entrenched himself near Dundalh 
in such a manner that he could not be 
forced to fight against his will. James, 
emboldened by the caution of his ad- 
versary, and disregarding the advice 
of Rosen, advanced to Ardee; appeared 
at the head of the whole Irish army 
before the English lines, drew up horse, 
foot, and artillery, in order of battle, 
and displayed his banner. The English 
were impatient to fall on. But their 
general had made up his mind, and 
was not to be moved by the bravadoas 
of the enemy or by the murmurs of his 
own Boldiere. During some weeks he 
remained secure within his defences, 
while the Irish lay a few miles off. He 
set himself assiduously to drill those 
new levies which formed the greater 
part of his army. He ordered the 
musketeers to bo. constantly Bxercised 
in firing, sometimes at marks, and some- 
times by platoons ; and, from the way in 
which they at first acquitted themselves, 
it plainly appeared that he had judged 
wisely in not leading them out to battle. 
It was found that not one in four of the 
English soldiers could manage his piece 
• 

* See Qreyta Debates, Nov. 28, 27, 28, 1880, 
anil the Dialogue between a Lord Lieutenant 
uni one Df his deputies, 1892. 


at all; and whoever succeeded in dis- 
charging it, no matter in what direc- 
tion, thought that he had performed a 
great feat. 

While the Duke was thus employed, 
the Irish eyed his camp with- 
out daring to attack it But 
within that camp soon ap- FremSi* 110 
peared two evils more terrible 
than the foe, treason, and pes- >w»~~ 
tilence. Among the best troops T ^ 
under his command were the French 
exiles. And now a grave doubt arose 
touching their fidelity. The real Hu- 
guenot refugee indeed might safely be 
trusted. The dislike with which the 
most zealous English Protestant re- 
garded the House of Bourbon and the 
Church of Rome was a lukewarm 
feeling whpn compared with that inex- 
tinguishable hatred which glowed in 
the bosom of the persecuted, dragooned, 
expatriated Calvinist Df Languedoc. 
The Irish Had already remarked that 
the French heretic neither gave nor 
took quarter.* Now, however, it was 
found that with those emigrants wIid had 
sacrificed everything for the reformed 
religion were intermingled emigrants 
of a very different sort, deserters who 
had run away from their standards in 
the Low Countries, and had coloured 
their crime by pretending that they 
were Protestants, and that their con- 
science would not suffer them to fight 
for the persecutor of their Church. 
Some of thpse men, hoping that by a 
second treason they might obtain both 
pardon and reward, opened a corre- 
spondence with Avaux. The letters 
were intercepted ; anil a formidable 
plot was brought to light. It appeared 
that, if Schomberg hud been weak 
enough to yield to the importunity of 
those who wished him to give battle, 
several French companies would, in the 
heat of the action, have fired on the 
English, and gone over to the enemy. 
Such a defection might well have pro- 
duced a general panic in a better army 
than that which was encamped under 

^ * NIhBll's Journal, A. French officer, in a 
letter to Avaux, written soon after Sell om - 
berg’s lauding, say*, “Lee Huguenots font 
pins de uinl que leg Angloia, et tupnt force 
L'atholiques pour avoir fait rfoistance,” 
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Dundalk. It yvus necessary to be se- 
vere. Six of the conspirators were 
hanged. Two hundred ot their accom- 
plices were sent in irons to England. 
Even after this winnowing, the refugees 
were long regarded by the rest of the 
army with unjust but not unnatural 
suspicion. During some days indeed 
there was great reason to fear that the 
enemy would be entertained with a 
bloody fight between the English sol- 
di its and their French allies.* 

A lew hours before the execution of 
rmiinire the chief conspirators, a general 
'"nSVih nius t er of the army -was held ; 
» ri, o’- and it was observed that the 
ranks of the English battalions looked 
thin, From the first day of the. cam- 
paign, there had been much, sickness 
among the recruits : but it was not till 
the time of the equinox that the mor- 
tality became alarming. The autumnal 
rains of Ireland are usually heavy ; and 
this year they were heavier than usual. 
The whole country was deluged; and 
the Duke’s camp became a marsh. The 
Enniskillen men were seasoned to the 
climate. The Dutch were accustomed 
to live in a country which, as a wit of 
that age said, draws fifty feet of water. 
They kept their hute dry and clean; 
and they had experienced and careful 
officers who did not suffer lliem to omit 
any precaution. I5ut the peasants of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire had neither 
constitutions prepared to resist the 
pernicious influence', nor skill to pro- 
tect themselves against it. The bad 
provisions furnished by thp Commis- 
sariat aggravated the maladies gene- 
ratedby the air. Remedies were almost 
entirely wanting. The surgeons were 
few. The medicine chests contained 
little more than lint and pluisters for 
wounds. The English sickened and 
died by hundreds. Even those who 
WBre not smitten by the pestilence were 
unnerved and dejected,. and, instead of 
putting jorth the energy which is the 
heritage of our race, awaited their fate 

• Story; Narrative transmitted by Avaux 
to Seijjni'lay, 1U6E> ; London Gazcttej 

Oct. 14. l(J8!i. It is curious that, though Du- 
mont wits in tin* camp before Dundalk, there 
is In his MS. no mention of the conspiracy 
among the French. 


with the helpless apathy of Asiatics. 
It was in vain that Schomberg tried to 
teach them to improve their habitations, 
and to cover the wet earth with a thick 
carpet of fern. Exertion had become 
more dreadful to them than death. It 
was not to be expected that mpn who 
would not help themselves should help 
each other. Nobody asked and nobody 
showed compassion. Familiarity with 
ghastly spectacles produced a hard- 
heartedness and a desperate impiety 
of which an example will not easily be 
found even in the history of infectious 
diseases. The moans of the sick were 
drowned by the blasphemy and ri- 
baldry of their comrades. Horn ethnos, 
seated on the body of a wretch who 
had died in the morning, might be 
seen a wretch destined to die before 
night, cursing, singing loose songs, and 
swallowing usquebaugh to the health 
of the devil. When the corpses were 
taken away to be buried the survivors 
grumbled. A dead man, they said, 
was a good screen and a good stool. 
Why, when there was so abundant a 
supply of such useful articles of furni- 
ture, were people to be exposed to the 
cold air and forced to crouch on the 
moist ground?* 

Many of the .sick were sent by the 
English vessels -which lny off the coast 
to Belfast, where a great hospital had 
been prepared. But scarce half of 
them lived to the end of the voyage. 
More than one ship lay long in the 
bay of CarrickfcrgUB, heaped with 
carcasses, and exhaling the stencil of 
death, w ithout a living man on board, f 

The Irish army suffered much less. 
The kerne of Munster or Connaught 
was quite as well off in the camp as if 
he had been in his own mud cabin 
inhaling the vapours of his own quag- 
mire. He naturally exulted in the 
distress Df the Saxon heretics, and 
flattered himself that they would bo 
destroyed without a How. He heard 
with delight the guns pealing all day 

* Story's Impartial History; Dumont MS. 
The prof oneness anti dissoluteness of the oamp 
during the sickness are mentioned in many 
contemporary pamphlets both in verv ami 
prose, See particularly a Satire entitled lie- 
formation of Manners, part Li, 

t Story’s Impartial History. 
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over the graves of the English officers, 
till at length the funerals became too 
numerous to he celebrated with military 
pomp, and the mournful sounds were 
surcccilnd by a silence more mournful 
still. 

The superiority of force was now so 
decidedly on the side of James that 
he could safely venture to detach five 
regiments from his army, and to send 
them into Connaught. Sarsfield com- 
manded them. He did not, indeed, 
stand so high as lie deserved in the 
royal estimation. The King, with an 
air of intellectual superiority which 
must have made Avaux and It os mi 
bite their lips, pronounced him a brave 
fellow, but very scantily supplied with 
brains, It was not without great diffi- 
culty that the Ambassador prevailed 
on His Majesty to raise the best officer 
in the Irish army to the rank of Briga- 
dier. Sarsfield now fully vindicated the 
favourable opinion which his French 
patrons had formed of him. He dis- 
lodged the English from Sligo; and he 
effectually secured Galway, which had 
been in considerable danger.* 

No attack, however, was male on 
the English entrenchments before Dun- 
dalk. In the midst of difficulties and 
disasters hourly multiplying, the great 
qualities of Schomberg appeared hourly 
more and more conspicuous. Not in 
the full tide of success, not on the field 
of Montes Claras, not under the walls 
of Maestri cht, had he so well deserved 
tlie admiration of mankind. His reso- 
lution never gave way. His prurience 
never slept. Ilis temper, in spite of 
manifold vexations and provocations, 
was always cheerful and serene. The 
effective men under his command, even 
if all were reckoned as effective who 
were not stretched on the earth by 
fovpr, did not now exceed five thousand. 
These were hardly equal to their ordi- 
nary’ duty : and yet it was necessary’ to 
harass them with double duty. Never- 
theless so masterly were the old man’s 
dispositions that with this small force 
he faced during several weeks twenty 
thousand troop3 who were accompanied 

♦ .fvaux, Oct. 11 . Nov. 1|- 1US!); Story’s 
Impartial ifistory I Life "f Jnraw, ii. 36J, 
INI. Urig. ilfLU. ; Nihcll's Journal. 


by a multitude of armed banditti. At 
length early in November the 
Irish dispersed, and went to ulfS" 
winter quarters. The Duke ^ 
then broke up his camp and lntowimcr 
retired into Ulster. Just as q 
the remains of his army were about to 
move, a rumour spread that the enemy 
was approaching in great force. Had 
this rumour been true, the danger would 
have been extreme. But the English 
regiments, though they had been re- 
duced to n third part of their comple- 
ment, and though the men who were 
fn best health were hardly able to 
shoulder arms, showed a strange joy 
and alacrity at the prospect of battle, 
and swore that the Vupists should pay 
for all the misery of the last month. 
“We English,” Schomberg said, iden- 
tifying himself gnoTUiuimmredly with 
the people of the country which had 
adopted him, “ weEnglish have stomach 
enough for^ighting. It is a pity that 
we are not as fond of some other parts 
of a soldier's business.” 

The alarm proved false : the Duke’s 
army departed unmolested : but the 
highway along which he retired pre- 
sented a piteous and hideous spectacle. 
A long train of wagaons laden with 
the sick jolted over the rugged pave- 
ment. At every jolt some wretched 
man gave up the ghost. The corpse 
was flung out and left unburied to the 
foxes and crows. The whole number 
of those wljo died, ill the camp at 
Dundalk, in the hospital at Belfast, on 
the road, and on the sea, amounted tD 
above six thousand. The survivors 
were quartered for the wiuter in the 
towns and villages of Ulster. The 
general fixed his head quarters at Lis- 
burn.* 

His conduct was variously judged. 

* Story’B Impartial History ; Bchombcrg's 
Despatches; Nihcll’a Journal, and James's 
Life; Burnet, ii. ‘20, ; Dangeau's Journal dur- 
imrthis autumn ; the Narrative Bent by Avanx 
to Seignelay, And the Dumont MS, *7116171111; 
of the London Gazette Is monstrous. Through 
th l* whole autumn the troops arc constantly 
said to l>e iu good condition. In the absurd 
drama entitled the ltoyol Voyage, which wus 
acted for the amusement of the rabble of Lon- 
don in 1UBD, the Irijh are represented as 
attacking romc of the alck English. The Eng- 
lish put the assailants to the ront, and then 
drop down dEad. 
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Wise and candid men said that he had 
^ surpassed himself, and that 

opinioui there was no other captain in 
sSiwm- Europe who, with raw troops, 
SSuct ignorant officers, with 

scanty stores, having to contend 
at once against a hostile army of greatly 
superior force, against a villanous com- 
missariat, against a neat of traitors in 
his own camp, and against a disease 
more murderous than the sword, would 
have brought the campaign to a close 
without the loss of a flag or a gun, On 
the other hand, many of those newly 
commissioned majors and captains, 
whose helplessness had increased all 
his perplexities, and who had not one 
qualification for their posts except 
personal courage, grumbled at the skill 
and patience which had saved them 
from destruction. Their complaints 
were echoed on the other side of Saint 
George’s Channel. Some of the mur- 
muring, though unjust, was 1 excusable. 
The parents, who had sent a gallant 
lad, in his first uniform, to fight his 
way to glory, might be pardoned if, 
when they learned that he had died on a 
wisp of straw without medical atten- 
dance, and had been buried in a swamp 
without any Christian or military cere- 
mony, their affliction made them hasty 
and unreasonable. But with the cry of 
bereaved families was mingled another 
cry much less respectable. All the 
hearers and tellers qf news abused the 
general who furnished them with so 
little news to hear and to tell. For men 
of that sort are so greedy after excite- 
ment that they far more readily forgive 
a commander who loses a battle than a 
commander who declines one. The 
politicians, who delivered their oracles 
from the thickest cloud of tobacoo 
smoke at Garroway’a, confidently asked, 
without knowing any thing, either of 
war in general, or of Irish war in par- 
ticular, why Schomberg did not fight. 
They could not venture to' say that he 
did not understand his calling. He 
had, in his day, they acknowledged, 
been an excellent officer: but he was 
very old. He seemed to bear his years 
well: but his faculties were not what 
they had been : his memory was failing ; 
and it was well known that he some- 


times forgot in the afternoon what he 
had done in the morning. It may be 
doubted whether there ever existed a 
human being whose mind was quite as 
firmly toned at eighty as at forty. But 
that Schomberg’s intellectual powers 
had been little impaired by years is 
sufficiently proved by his despatches, 
which are still extant, and which are 
models of official writing, terse, per- 
spicuous, full of important facts and 
weighty reasons, compressed into the 
smallest possible number of words. In 
those despatches hB sometimes alluded, 
not angrily, but with calm disdain, to 
the censures thrown upon his conduct 
by shallow babblers, who, never having 
seen any military operation more im- 
portant than the relieving of the guard 
at Whitehall, imagined that the easiest 
thing in the world was to gain great 
victories in any situation and against 
any odds, and by sturdy patriots who 
were convinced that one English carter 
or thresher, who had not yet learned 
how to bad a gun or port a pike, was 
a match for any six musketeers Df King 
Lewis’s household.* 

Unsatisfactory as had been the 
results of the campaign in Ire- Marldme 
land, the results of the mari- affair »- 
tima operations of the year were more 
unsatisfactory still. It had been con- 
fidently expected that, on the sea, 
England, allied with Holland, would 
have been far more than a match for 
the power of Lewis ; but every thing 
went wrong. Herbert hud, after the 
unimportant skirmish of Bantry Bay, 
returned with his squadron to Ports- 
mouth. There he found that he had 
not lost the good opinion either of the 
public or of the government. The 
House of Commons tbankpd him for 
his services ; and he received signal 
marks of the favour of the Crown. He 
had not been at the coronation, and 
had therefore missed his Bhare of the 
rewards which, at the time of that 
solemnity, had been distributed among 
the chief agents in the Revolution. 
The omission was now repaired ; and 
hB was created Earl of Torrington. 
The King went down to Portsmouth, 

* See his despatches in the appendix to 
Dalrymple'e Memoirs. 
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dined on board of the Admiral's flag 
Bhip, expressed the fullest confidence 
in the valour and loyalty of the navy, 
knighted two gallant captains, Cloudes- 
ley Shovel and John Ashby, and or- 
dered a donative to be divided among 
the seamen.* 

Wb cannot justly blame William for 
Mttiadmi- having a high opinion of Tor- 
StoV! 00 r i D g ton - for Torrington was 
ringtDn. generally regarded as one of 
the bravest and most skilful officers in 
the navy. He had been promoted to 
the rank of Rear Admiral of England 
by James, who, if he understood, any 
thing, understood maritime affairs. 
That place and other lucrative places 
Torrington had relinquished when he 
found that he could retain them only 
by submitting to be a tool of the 
Jesuitical cabal. No man had taken a 
more active, a more hazardous, or a 
more useful part in effecting the Revo- 
lution. It seemed, therefore, that no 
man had fairer pretensions to be put 
at the head of the naval administration, 
Yet no man could be more unfit for 
such a post. His morals had always 
been loose, so loose indeed that the 
firmness with which in the late reign 
he had adhered to his religion had 
pxcited much surprise. His glorious 
disgrace indeed seemed to have pro- 
duced a salutary effect on his character. 
In poverty and exile he rose from a 
voluptuary into a hero. But, as 
soon as prosperity returned, the hero 
sank lignin into a voluptuary; and 
the relapse was deep and hopeless. The 
nerves of his mind, which had been 
during a short time braced to a high 
tone, were now so much relaxed by 
vice that he was utterly incapable of 
selfdenial or of strenuous exertion. 
The vulgar courage of a foremast man 
he still retained. But both us Admiral 
and as First Lord of the Admiralty he 
whs utterly inefficient. Month after 
month the fleet which should have 
been the terror of the seas lay in har- 
bour while he was diverting himself in 
London. The sailors, punning upon 
his new title, gave him the name of 
Loffi Tarry -in- town. When he came on 

* London Gazette, May 20. 16B9, 


shipboard he was accompanied by a 
bevy of courtesans. TherB was scarcely 
an hour of the day or of the night 
when hB was not under the influence 
of claret. Being insatiable of pleasure, 
he necessarily became insatiable of 
wealth. Yet hB loved flattery almost 
as much as either wealth or pleasure. 
He had long been in the habit of 
exacting the most abject homage from 
those who were under his command. 
His flag ship was a little Versailles. 
He expected his captains to attend him 
t£ his cabin when ha went to bed, and 
to assemble every morning at his 
levee. He even suffered them to dress 
him. One of them combed his flowing 
wig; another stood ready with the 
embroidered coat. Under such a chief 
there could be no digeipline. His tars 
passed their time in rioting among the 
rabble of Portsmouth. Those officers 
who had won his favour by servility 
and adulation easily obtained leave of 
absence, and spent weeks in London, 
revelling in taverns, scouring the 
streets, or making bve to the masked 
ladies in the pit of the theatre. The 
victuallers soon found out with whom 
they had to deal, and sent down to 
tho fleet casks of meat which dogs 
would not touch, and barrels of beer 
which smelt worse than bilge water. 
Meanwhile the British Channel eeemed 
to be abandoned to French rovers. Our 
merchantmen wpup boarded in sight of^ 
the ramparts of Plymouth. The sugar' 
fleet from the West Indies lost seven 
ships. The whole value of the prizes 
taken by the cruisers of the enemy in 
the immediate neighbourhood of our 
island, while Torrington was engaged 
with his bottle and his haram, was 
estimated at six hundred thousand 
pounds. So difficult waa it to obtain 
the convoy of a man of war, except by 
giving immense bribes, that our traders 
were forced to hire the services of Dutch 
privateers, * and found thesi* foreign 
mercenaries much more useful andmuch 
lees greedy than the officers of our own 
royal navy.* 

* Commons’ Journals, Nov. 13. 23» 1688 ; 
Grey’s Debate*, Nov. 13, 14. IS. 2». 1G88. See, 
among' numerous pasquinades, the Parable of 
the Bearbalting, Reformation of Maimers, a 
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The only department with which no 
c«)nUmn. fhult could be found was the 
1*1 affair*, department of Foreign Affairs. 
Th^re William was his own minister; 
and, where he was his own minister, 
there ware no delays, no blunders, no 
jobs, no treasons. The difficulties with 
which he had to contend were indeed 
great. Even at the Hague he had to 
encounter an opposition which all his 
wisdom and firmness could, with the 
strenuous support of Heinsius, scarcely 
overcome. The English were not aware 
that, while they were murmuring at 
their Sovereign's partiality for the land 
of his birth, a strong party in Holland 
was murmuring at his partiality for the 
land of his adoption. The Dutch am- 
bassadors at Westminster complained 
that the terms of alliance which he pro- 
posed were derogatory to the dignity 
and prejudicial to the interests of the 
republic; that wherever the honour of 
the English flag was concerned, lie w as 
punctilious and obstinate ; that he pe- 
remptorily insisted on an article which 
interdicted all trade with France, and 
which could not but be grievously felt 
on Lhe Exchange of Amsterdam ; that, 
when they expressed a hope that the 
Navigation Act would be repealed, he 
burst out a laughing, and told them 
that the thing was not to be thought 
of. He carried all his points; and a 
solemn contract was made by which 
England and the Bgtaviaii federation 
bound themselves to stand firmly by 
each other against France, and not to 
make peace except by mutual consent 
Hut one of the Dutch plenipotentiaries 
declared that he was afraid of being 
one day held up to obloquy as a traitor 
for conceding so much ; and the signa- 
ture of another plainly appeared to 
have been traced by a band shaking 
with emotion.* 

Satire, the Mock Mourners, a Satire. Sea 
also Tepys’s Diary kept at Tangier, Oct. 15. 
1GK3. 

* The beat aooount of these negotiations 
will be found in Wapenaor, lxi. He had 
nccess to Witscii’a papers, and lifts quoted 
largely from them. It was Witsen who 
signed in violent agitation, “ zo ols," he Bays, 
“myne beevende hand get ul pen kan." Thu 
treaties will be found in Dumont's Corps 
Diplomatique. They were signed in August 

my. 


Meanwhile under William’s skilful 
management a treaty of alliance had 
been concluded between the States Ge- 
neral and the Emperor. To that treaty 
Spain and England gave iu their ad- 
hesion ; and thus the four great powers 
which had long been bound together 
by a friendly understanding were bound 
together by a formal contract.* 

Hut before that formal contract had 
been signed and sealed, all the con- 
tracting parties were in arms. Early 
in the year 1689 war was raging all 
over the Continent from the Haemus 
to the Pyrenees. France, attacked at 
once on every side, made on every side 
a vigorous defence ; and her Turkish 
allies kept a great German force fully 
employed in .Serviu and Bulgaria. On 
the wholp, the results of the military 
operations of the summer were nut un- 
favourable to the confederates. Beyond 
the Danube, the Christians, under 
Prince -Lewis of Baden, gained a suc- 
cession of victories over the Mussul- 
mans. Ill the passes of Roussillon, the 
French troops contended without any 
decisive advantage against the martial 
peasantry of Catalonia. One German 
army, led by the Elector uf Bavaria, 
occupied the Archbishopric of Cologne. 
Another was commanded by Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, a sovereign who, 
driven from bis own dominions by the 
arms of France, had turned soldier of 
fortune, and had, as such, obtained both 
distinction and revenge. He marched 
against the devastators of the Palati- 
nate, forced them to retire btdiind tho 
Rhine, and, after a long siege, took tin 1 
important and strongly fortified city of 
Mentz. 

Between the Sambre and the Meuse 
the French, commanded by Marshal 
Humieres, were opposed to the Dutch, 
commanded by the Prince of Waldeck, 
an officer who had long Berved the 
States General with fidelity and ability, 
though not always with good fortune, 
and who stood high in the estimation 
of William. Under Waldeck’s orders 
was Marlborough, to whom William had 
confided an English brigade consisting 

* The treaty between the Emp«ror and tho 
Status General is dated May IS. 1 UNI). It will 
be found in Dumont’s Corps Diplomatique, 
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of the best regiments of the old army 
of James. Second to Marlborough in 
command, and second also in profes- 
sional skill, was Thomas Talmash, a 
brave soldier, destined to a fate nevpr 
to bo mentioned without shame and 
indignation. Between the army of 
Walderk and the army of Humicrcs 
no general action took place: but in a 
succession of combats the advantage 
was on the side of the confederates, 
skimiiih ^ these combats the most im- 
at Wni- portant took place atWalcourt 
CDUrL on the fifth of August. The 
French attacked an outpost defended 
by the English brigade, were vigorously 
repulsed, and were forced to retreat in 
confusion, abandoning a few field pieces 
to the conquerors and leaving more 
than six hundred corpses on the ground. 
Marlborough, on this as on every similar 
occasion, acquitted himself like a valiant 
and skilful captain. The Coldstream 
Guards commanded by T aim ash, and 
the regiment which is now called the 
sixteenth of the line, commanded by 
Colonel Robert, Hodges, distinguished 
themselves highly. The Royal regi- 
ment too, which had a few months 
before set up the standard of rebellion 
at Ipswich, proved on this day that 
William, in freely pardoning that great 
fault, had acted ilot less wisely than 
genprously. The testimony which Wal- 
deck in his despatch bore to the gallant 
conduct of the islanders was read with 
delight by their countrymen. The fight 
indeed was no more than a skirmish: 
but.it was a sharp and bloody skirmish. 
There had within living memory been 
no equally serious encounter between 
the English and Frenrh ; and our an- 
cestors were naturally elated by finding 
that many years of inaction and vas- 
salage did not appear to have enervated 
the courage of the nation.* 

The Jacobites however discovered 
impuit. ^c events of the campaign 
tiun. abundant matter for invective, 
w.ru Marlborough was, not without 
reason, the object of their bit- 

* See the despatch of Waldeck in the Lon- 
don Gazette, Aug. 26. 1689 ; Historical He- 
cords? of the First Regiment of Foot ; Dan- 
pcau, Ang. 2U. ; Monthly Mercury, September 
lliS.'l, 


terest hatred. In his behaviour on 
il field of battle malice itself could 
find little to censure : but there were 
other parts of his conduct which pro- 
sen ted a fair mark for obloquy. Avarice 
is rarely the vicE of a young nuin : it is 
rarely the vice of a great man : but 
Marlborough was one Df the few who 
have, in the bloom of youth, loved lucre 
more than wine or women, and who 
have, at the height of greatness, loved 
lucre more than power or fame. All 
the precious gifts which nature had 
lavished on him he valued chiefly for 
what they would fetch. At twenty he 
made money of his beauty and his 
vigour. At sixty he made money of 
his genius and his glory. The appl wises 
which were justly due to his conduct 
atWalcourt could not altogether drown 
the voices of those who muttered that, 
wherever a broad piece was to ho saved 
or got, this hero was n mere Euclio, a 
mere Harpagon; that, though he drew 
a large allowance under pretence of 
keeping a public table, he never asked 
an officer to dinner; that his muster 
rolls were fraudulently made up; ihat, 
he pocketed pay in the names of men 
who had long been dead, of men who 
had been killed in his own sight four 
years before at Sedgemonr; that there 
were twenty such names in one troop ; 
that there were thirty six in another. 
Nothing hut the union of dauntless 
courage and commanding powers of 
mind with a bland* temper and winning 
manners could have enabled him to 
gain and keep, in spite of faults emi- 
nently un soldierlike, the good will of 
his soldiers.* 

About the time at which the con- 
tending armies in every part of 
Europe wpi*p going into wintpr /i.X-Mii 
quarters, a new Pontiff ascended Xl ,'“ c - 
the chair of Saint Peter. In- Ai. inn. 
nocent the Eleventh was no 
more. Ilis fate had been strnngo 
indeed. H ^ conscientious and fervent 
attachment, to the Church of which he 
was the head had induced him, at ono 

* See the Dear LargaJn, a Jacobite pam- 
phlet, clandestinely printed in 1090. “ I have 
net patience," says the writer, “ after this 
wretch (Marlborough) to mention any other. 
All are innocent com para lively, even Kirko 
himself.” 
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of the most critical conjunctures in her 
history, to ally himself with her mortal 
pnemies. The news of his decease was 
received with concern and alarm by 
Trotestant princes and commonwealths, 
ttfid with joy and hope at Versailles 
afct^DubliE. An extraordinary ambas- 
sador of high rank was instantly 
despatched by Lewis to Rome. The 
French garrison which had been placed 
in Avignon was withdrawn. When the 
votes of the Conclave had been united 
in favour of Peter Ottobuoni, an 
ancient Cardinal who assumed the ap- 
pellation of Alexander the Eighth, thi 
representative of France assisted at the 
installation, bore up the cope of the new 
Pontiff, and put into the hands of His 
Holiness a letter in which the Most 
Christum Kdng declared that he re- 
nounced the odious privilege of protect- 
ing robbers and assassins. Alexander 
pressed the letter to his lips, embraced 
the bearer, and talked with,, rapture of 
the near prospect of reconciliation. 
Lewis began to entertain a hope that 
the influence of the Vatican might be 
exerted to dissolve the alliance between 
the House of Austria and the hereti cal 
usurper of the English throne. James 
was even more sanguine. He was 
foolish enough to expect that the new 
Pope would give him money, and 
ordered Melfort, who had now acquitted 
himself of his mission at Versailles, to 
hasten to Rome, and beg His Holiness 
to contribute something towards the 
good work of upholding pure religion 
in the British islands. But it soon ap- 
peared that Alexar der, though he might 
hold language different from that of his 
predecessor, was determined to follow 
in essentials his predecessor’s policy. 
Ths original- eause of the quarrel 
between the Holy See and Lewis was 
not removed. The King continued to 
appoint prelates : the Pope continued 
to refuse them institution ; and the 
consequence was that a fourth part of 
the dioebses of France had bishops who 
were incapable of performing any epi- 
scopal function * 


The Anglican Church was, at this 
time, nut less distracted than Hlgb 
the Gallican Church. The church 
first of August had been fixed diviS«i <?n 
by Act of Parliament as the j? c Vnf b tiie 
day before the close of which 
all beneficed clergymen and all persons 
holding academical offices must, on 
pain of suspension, swear allegiance to 
William and Maiy. During the earlier 
part of the summer, the Jacobites had 
hoped that the number of nonjurors 
would be so considerable as seriously 
to alarm and embarrass the Govern- 
ment. But this hope was disappointed. 
Few indeed of the alergy were Whigs. 
Few were Tories of that moderate 
school which acknowledged, reluctantly 
and with reserve, that extreme abuses 
might sometimes justify a nation in 
resorting to extreme remedies. The 
great majority of the profession Btill 
held the doctrine of passive obedience: 
but that majority web now divided into 
two sections. A question, which, before 
the Revolution, had been mere matter 
of speculation, and had therefore, 
though sometimes incidentally raised, 
been, by most persons, very superficially 
considered, had now become practically 
most important. The doctrine of passive 
obedience being taken for granted, to 
whom was that obedience due ? W'hile 
the hereditary right and the possession 
were conjoined, there was no room for 
doubt: but the hereditary right and 
the possession were now separated, 
One prince, raised by the Revolution, 
was reigning at Westminster, passing 
laws, appointing magistrates and pre- 
lates, sending forth armies and fleets. 
Hie Judges decided causes. His 
Sheriffs arrested debtors, and executed 
criminals. Justice, order, property, 
would cease to^xiBt, and society would 
be resolved into chaos, but for his Great 
Seal. Another prince, deposed by the 
Revolntion, was living abroad. He 
could exercise none of ths powers and 
perform none of the duties of a ruler; 
and could, as it seemed, be restored 
only by means as violent as those by 


* Bee the Manrorie* for September 1 689, and tions, and his memorials to the Pope and tbs 
the lour following months. See also Wei Cardinal of Erie, are among the Naime Pa- 
w®Od*l MaroariuB Reform at as of Sept. 18. pers ; and Borne extracts have been printed by 
Sept. 25. and Oct. B, 1689. Melfort'e Instruo- Macphenon. 
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which he had been displaced. To 
which of these two princes did Chris- 
tian men owe allegiance ? 

To a large part of the clergy it ap- 
Ar*n. peered that the plain letter of 
Ekh!i th» Scripture required them to 
ofttb*. submit to the Sovereign who 
was in possession, without troubling 
themselves about his title. The powers 
which the Apostle, in the text most 
familiar to the Anglican divines Df that 
age, pronounces to be ordained Df God, 
are not the powers that can be traced 
back to a legitimate origin, but the 
powers that he. When Jesus was 
asked whether the chosen people might 
lawfully give tribute to Caesar, he 
replied by asking the questioners, not 
whether Caesar could make out a 
pedigree derived from the old royal 
house of Judah, but whether the coin 
which they scrupled to pay into Cssar's 
treasury came from Ceesar's mint, in 
other words, whether Caesar actually 
possessed the authority and performed 
the functions of a ruler. 

It is generally held, with much ap- 
pearance of reason, th^t the most trust- 
worthy comment on the text of the 
Gospels and Epistles is to be found in 
the practice ef the primitive Christians, 
when that practice can be satisfactorily 
ascertained; and it so happened that 
the times during which the Church is 
universally acknowledged to have been 
in the highpst state of purity wore times 
of frequent and violent political change. 
One at least of the Apostles appears to 
have lived to see four Emperors pulled 
down in little more than a year. Of 
the martyrs of the third century a great 
proportion must have been able to re- 
member ten or twelve revolutions. 
Those martyrs must have had occasion 
often to consider what#?as their duty 
towards a prince just raised to power 
by a successful insurrection. That 
they were, on 6 and all, deterred by the 
fear of punishment from doing what 
they thought right, is an imputation 
which no candid infidel would throw 
on them. Yet, if there be any propo- 
sition which can with perfect confidence 
be affirmed touching the early Chris- 
tian!, it is this, that they never once 
refused obedience to any actual ruler 


on account of the illegitimacy of his 
title. At one time, indeed, the supreme 
power was claimed by twenty or thirty 
competitors. Every province from 
Britain to Egypt had its own Augustus. 
All these pretenders could not be right- 
ful Emperors. Yet it does nht appear 
that, in any place, the faithful had any 
scruple about submitting to the person 
who, in that place, exercised the im- 
perial functions. While the Christian 
of Rome obeyed Aurelian, the Christian 
of Lyons obeyed Tetricus, and the 
Christian of Palmyra obeyed Zenobia. 
i'Day find night,” — such were the 
words which the great Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage, addressed tD the repre- 
sentative of Valerian and Gallienus, — 
“ day and night do we Christians pray 
to the one true God for the safety of 
our Emperors.” Yet those Emperors 
had a few months before pulled down 
their predecessor jEmilianus, who had 
pulled do^n his predecessor Gallus, 
who had climbed to power on the ruins 
of the house of his predecessor Decius, 
who had slain his predecessor Philip, 
who had slain his predecessor Gordian. 
Was it possible to believe that a saint, 
who had, in the short space of thirteen 
or fourteen years, home true allegiance 
to this series of rebels and regicides, 
would have made a schism in the 
Christian body rather than acknowledge 
King William and Queen Mary? A 
hundred times those Anglican divines 
who had taken the oaths challenged 
their more scrupulous brethren to cite 
a single instance in which the primitive 
Church had refused obedience to a 
successful usurper; and a hundred 
times the challenge was evaded. The 
ncmjurorH had little to say on this head, 
except that precedents were of no force 
when opposed to principles, a proposi- 
tion which came with but a bad grace 
from a school which had always pro- 
fessed an almost superstitions reverence 
for the authority of the Fathers.* 

* i 

• Bee the Answer of a Nonjuror to the Bi- 
shop of Sarmn’fi challenge In the Appendix to 
the Life Df Kettle* /all. Among the Tanner 
MSS. in the Bodleian library Is a paper 
which, as San croft thought it worth preserv- 
ing, I venture to quota. The writer, a strong 
non juror, after trying to evade, by many 
pitiable shifts, the argument drawn by a more 
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To precedents drawn from Inter and 
more corrupt times little respect was 
due. But, even in the history of later 
and more corrupt times, the nonjurors 
could not easily find any precedent 
that could serve their purpose. In our 
own country many Kings, who had not 
the hereditary right, had filled the 
throne : but it. had never been thought 
inconsistent with the duty of a Christian 
to be a true Hegemon to such Kings. 
The usurpation of Henry the Fourth, 
the more odious usurpation of Richard 
the Third, had produced no schism in 
the Church. As soon as the usurped 
was firm in his sent, Bishops had done 
homage to him for tlieir domains: 
Convocations had presented addresses 
to him, and granted him supplies; nor 
had any casuist ever pronounced that 
such submission td a prince in posses- 
sion was deadly sin.* 

With the practice of the whole 
Christian world the authoritative teach' 
ing of the Church of England appeared 
to he in strict harmony. The Homily 
on Wilful Rebellion, a discourse which 

Dompliant ilivine from the jiracLinc of the 
primitive Church, proceeds thus: “ Suppose 
the primitive Christians all along, from the 
time of the very Apostles, had been us regard- 
less of their oaths by former princes as he 
suggests, will he therefore say that their prac- 
tice is to be a rule? Ill things have bom 
done, ami very generally abetted, by men of 
otherwise very orthodox principles," The 
argument from the practice of the primitive 
Christians is very strongly put in a tract 
entitled The Doctrine of Non-resistance or 
Passive Obedience No Way concerned in the 
Controversies now depen tiing between the 
Willi amites and the Jacobites, by a Lay 
Gentleman, Df the Communion Df the Church 
of England, as by Law establish’d, 1G89. The 
author of this tract was Edmund Dohun, 
whom I shall have occasion to mention here- 
after. 

* One of the most adulatory addresses ever 
voted by a Convocation was to Richard the 
Third. It will be found in Wilkins’s Concilia, 
rryden, In his fine rifacimento of one of the 
finest pasBftgeB in the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales, represents the Good Farson as 
choosing to resign his benefice rather than 
acknowledge the Duke of Lancaster to be 
Ring of England. For this representation no 
warrant can be found In Chaucer's Poem, or 
any where else, llryden wished to write 
something that would gall tha clergy who had 
taken the oaths, and therefore attributed to a 
Roman Catholic priest or “the fourteenth cen- 
tury a superstition which originated among 
the Anglloan priests of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 


nculcates, in unmeasured terms, the 
duty of obeying rulers, speaks of none 
but actual rulers. Nay, the people are 
distinctly told in that Homily that 
they are bound to obey, not only their 
legitimate prince, hut any usurper 
whom God shall in anger set over 
them for their sins. And surely it 
would be the height of absurdity to 
say that we must accept submissively 
such usurpers as God sends in anger, 
hut must pertinaciously withhold nur 
obedience from usurpers whom He 
sends in mercy. Grant that it was a 
crime to invite the Prince of Orange 
over, si crime to join him, a crime to 
make him King; yet what was the 
whole history of the Jewish nation and 
of the Christian Church but a record 
of cases in which Providence had 
brought good out of evil ? And what 
theologian would assert that, in such 
cases, 'wb ought, from abhorrence of 
the evil, to reject the good ? 

On these grounds a large body of 
divines, still asserting the doctrine that 
to resist the Sovereign must always bo 
sinful, conceived-that William was now 
the Sovereign whom it would be sinful 
to resist. 

To these arguments the nonjurors 
replied that Saint Paid must Arp(| _ 
have meant by the powprs 
that be the rightful powers 
that be; and that to put any nath, 
other interpretation on his words 
would be to outrage common sense, to 
dishonour religion, to give scandal to 
weak believers, to give an occasion of 
triumph to scoffers. The feelings of 
all mankind must be shocked by the 
proposition that, as soon as a King, 
however clear his title, however wise 
and good his administration, is ex- 
pelled by traitft*s, all his servants are 
bound to abandon him, and to range 
themselves on the side of his enemies. 
In all ages and nations, fidelity to a 
good cause in adversity had been re- 
garded as a virtue. In all ages and 
nations, the politician whose practice 
was always to be on the side which 
was uppermost had been despised. 
This new Toryism was worse fhan 
Wbiggism. To break through the ties 
of allegiance because the Sovereign 
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was a tyrant wag doubtless ft very 
great sin : but it was a sin for which 
specious names and pretexts might be 
fnunrl, and into which a brave and 
generous man, not instructed in divine 
truth and guarded by divine grace, 
might easily fall. But to break through 
the tics of allegiance merely because 
the Sovereign was unfortunate was not 
only wicked, but dirty. Could any 
unbeliever offer a greater insult to the 
Scriptures than by asserting that the 
Scriptures had enjoined on Christians 
as a sacred duty what the light of 
nature had taught heathens to regard 
as the last excess of baseness? In the 
Scriptures was to be found the history 
of a King of Israel, driven from his 
palace by an unnatural son, and com- 
pelled to fly beyond Jordan. David, 
like James, had the right : Absalom, 
like William, had the possession. 
Would any student of the sacred 
writings dare to affirm that the con- 
duct of Shimei on that occasion was 
proposed as a pattern to br* imitated, 
and that Barzillai, who loyally adhered 
to his fugitive master, was resisting 
the ordinance of God, and receiving to 
himself damnation ? Would any true 
sdu of the Church of England seriously 
maintain that a man who was a stre- 
nuous royalist till after the battle of 
Naseby, who then went over to the 
Parliament, who, as soon as the Parlia- 
ment had been purged, became an 
obsequious servant of the Rump, and 
who, as soou a s the Rump had been 
ejected, professed himself a faithful 
subject of thB Protector, was more 
deserving of the reRpect of Christian 
men than tho stout old Cavalier who 
bore true fealty to Charles thB First iu 
prison and to Charles the Second in 
exile, and who was ready to put lands, 
liberty, life, in peril, rather than ac- 
knowledge, by word or act, the author- 
ity of any of the upstart governments 
which, during that evil time, obtained 
possession of a power not legitimately 
theirs ? And what distinction was 
there between that case and the case 
which hod now arisen? That Crom- 
well had actually enjoyed as much 
powel as William, nay much more 
power than William, was quite certain. 

VOL. III. 
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That the power of William, as well as 
the power of Cromwell, had an il- 
legitimate origin, every divine who 
held the doctrine dF non resistance 
would admit. How then was it pos- 
sible for such a divine to deny that 
obedience had been due to Cromwell, 
and yet to affirm that it was due to 
William ? To suppose that there could 
be such inconsistency without dis- 
honesty would be, not charity, but 
weakness. Those who were, determined 
to comply with the Act of Parliament, 
would do better to speak out, and to 
s^y, what every bi^ly knew, that they 
complied simply to save their bene- 
fices. The motive was no doubt 
strong. That a clergyman who was a 
husband and a father should look 
forward with dread to the first of 
August and the first p Df February was 
natural. But he would do well to 
remember that, however terrible might 
bo the day of suspension and the day 
of deprivatibn, there would assuredly 
come two other days more terrible 
still, the day of death and the day of 
judgment.* 

Tho swearing clergy, as they were 
culled, were not u little perplexed by 
this reasoning. Nothing embarrassed 
them more than the analogy which the 
nonjurors were never wpary of pointing 
out between the usurpation of Cromwell 
and the usurpation of William. For 
there was in that age no High Church- 
man who would no$ have thought him- 
self reduced to an absurdity, if he had 
been reduced to the necessity of saying 
that the Church had commanded her 
sons to obey Cromwell. And yct’it was 
impossible to prove that William was 
more fully in possession of supreme 
power than Cromwell had been. The 
swearers therefore avoided coming to 
close quarters with the nonjurors on 
this point as carefully as the nonjurors 
avoided coming to close quarters with 
the swearers on the question touching 
the practice the primitive Church. 

The truth is that the theory of go- 

* Sec the defence Df the profession which 
the Right Reverend Father In God John Lake, 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, made upon his 
deathbed concerning passive obedience and 
the new oath*. 1890. 

n 
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remittent which had long been taught 
by the clergy was so absurd that it 
cfrcdd lead to nothing but absurdity. 
"Whether the priest, who adhered to that 
theory swore or refused to swear, he 
was alike unable to give a rational ex- 
planation of his conduct, If he swore, 
he could vindicate his swearing only by 
laying down propositions against which 
every honest heart instinctively revolts, 
only by proclaiming that Christ had 
Commanded the Church to desert the 
righteous cause as soon as that cause 
ceased to prosper, and to strengthen 
the hands of succestful villany against 
afflicted virtue. And yet, strong as 
were the objections to this doctrine, the 
objections to the dortrine of the non- 
juror were, if possible, stronger still 
According to him, a Christian nation 
ought always to bo in a state of slavery 
ot in a -ftttt* 1 of anarchy. Something is 
to be said for the man who sacrifices 
liberty to preserve order. Something 
is tor We said for the man who sacrifices 
order to preserve liberty. For liberty 
and order arp two of the greatest, bless- 
ings Which a society can enjoy; and, 
when unfortunately they appear to be 
incompatible, much indulgence is due 
to those who take either side. But the 
nonjuror sacrificed, not liberty to order, 
not order to liberty, but both liberty 
and order to a superstition as stupid 
and degrading as the Egyptian worship 
of cats and onions. While a particular 
person, differing frorfi other persons by 
the mere accident of birth, was on the 
throne, though he might be a Nero, 
there was to be no insubordination. 
When any other person was on the 
throne, though he might be an Alfred, 
there was to be no obedience. It mat- 
tered not how frantic and wicked might 
be the administration of the dynasty 
which had the hereditary title, or how 
wise and virtuous might be the admin- 
istration of a government sprung from 
a revolution. Nor could uny time of 
limitatiefti be pleaded against the claim 
of the expelled family. The lapse of 
years, the lapse of ages, made no change. 
To the end of the world, Christians 
*Wpo tp regulate their political conduct 
simply according to the pedigree of 
their ruler. Tho year 1800, the year 


1900, might find princes who derive 
their title from the votes of the Con- 
vention reigning in peace and pro- 
sperity. Nd matter: they would still 
be usurpers ; and, if, in the twentieth 
or twenty firet century, any person who 
could make out a better right by blood 
to the crown should cull on a late pos- 
terity to acknowledge him as King, 
the call must be obeyed on peril of 
eternal perdition. 

A Whig might well enjoy the thought 
that the controversies which had arisen 
among his adversaries had established 
the soundness of his own political creed. 
The disputants who had long agreed 
in accusing him of an impious error 
had now effectually vindicated him, and 
refuted one another. The High Church- 
man who took the oaths had shown by 
irrefragable arguments from the Gospels 
and the Epistles, from k the uniform 
practice of the primitive Church, and 
from the explicit declarations of the 
Anglican Church, that Christians were 
not in all cases bound to pay obedience 
to the prince who had the hereditary 
title. The High Churchman who would 
not take the oaths had shown as satis- 
factorily that Christians were not in all 
cases bound to pay obedience to the 
prince who was actually reigning. It 
followed that, to entitle a government 
to the allegiance of subjects, something 
was necessary different from nieTe legi- 
timacy, and different also from mere* 
possession. What that something was 
the Whigs had no difficulty ‘in pro- 
nouncing. In their vipw, the end for 
which all governments had been insti- 
tuted was the happiness of society. 
While the magistrate was, on the whole, 
notwithstanding some faults, a minister 
for good, Reason taught mankind W> 
obey him ; and Religion, giving her 
solemn sanction to the teaching of 
Reason, commanded mankind to revere 
him as divinely commissioned. But if 
he proved to be a minister for evil, dh 
what grounds was he to be considered 
as divinely commissioned? The Tories 
who Bwore had proved that he ought 
not to be bo considered on account of 
the origin of his power: the Tories 
who would not Bwear had ( proved as 
dearly that he ought not to be so con- 
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sidored on account of the existence of 
his power, 

Some violent and acrimonious Whigs 
triumphed ostentatiously and with mer- 
ciless insolence over the perplexed and 
divided priesthood. The nonjuror they 
generally affected to regard with con- 
temptuous pity as a dull and perverse, 
hut sincere, bigot, whose absurd prac- 
tice was in harmony with his absurd 
theory, and who might plead, in excuse 
for the infatuation which impelled him 
to ruin his country, that the same in- 
fatuation had impelled him to ruin 
himself. They reserved their sharpest 
taunts for those divines who, having, 
in the days of ihe Exclusion Bill anil 
the Rye House Plot, been distinguished 
by zeal for the divino and indefeasible 
right of the hereditary Sovereign, were 
now ready l n sw.-ar fealty to an usurper. 
Was this then the real sense of all those 
sublime phrases which had resounded 
during twenty nine years from innume- 
rable pulpits? Had the thousands of 
clergymen, who had so loudly boasted 
of tlie unchangeable loyalty of their 
order, really meant only that their 
loyalty would remain unchangeable till 
the next change of fortune? It was 
idle, it was impudent in them to pre- 
tend that their present conduct was 
consistent with their former language 
If any Reverend Doctor had at length 
been convinced that he had been in tin* 
wrong, lie surely ought, by tin open 
recantation, to make all tlio amends 
now possible to the persecuted, the ca- 
lumniated, the murdered defenders of 
liberty. Jf lie was still convinced that 
his old opinions were sound, he ought 
manfully to cast in his lot with the 
conjurors. Respect, it was said, is due 
to him who ingenuously confesses an 
error ; respect is due to him who cou- 
rageously suffers for an error: but it is 
difficult to respect a minister of religion, 
who, while asserting that he still ad- 
heres to the principles of the Tories, 
saves hi.s benefice by taking an oath 
which can be honestly taken only on 
the principles of the Whigs. 

These reproaches, though perhaps 
not altogether unjust, were unseason- 
able? The wiser and more moderate 
Whigs, atJnsiblp that the throne ol 


William could not stand firm if it had 
not a wider basis than their own party, 
abstained at this conjuncture from 
sneers and invectives, and exerted 
tl^mselrcs to remove the scruples and 
to soothe the irritated feelings of tho 
clergy. TIib collective power of tho 
rectors and vicars of England was im- 
mense; and it was much better that 
they should swear for the most flimsy 
reason which could be devised by a 
sophist than that they should not swear 
at all. 

It soon became clear that the argu- 
ments for swearing, bucked as 
they were by some of the nJj^ 
strongest motives which can 
influence the human mind, had ll,D 
prevailed. Above twenty nine 
thirtieths of the profession submitted 
to the law. Most o|j the divines of tho 
capital, who then formed a separate 
class, and who were us much distin- 
guished from the rural clergy by li- 
berality of sentiment as by eloquence 
anil learning, gave in their adhesion to 
the government early, and with every 
sign of cordial attachment. Eighty uf 
them repaired together, ill full term, to 
Westminster Hall, and were there 
sworn. The ceremony occupied bo long 
a time that little else was done that 
day in the Courts of Chancery and 
lung’s Bench. * But in general the 
compliance was tardy, sad, and sullen. 
Many, no doubt, deliberately violated 
what they belio\ml to be their duty. 
Conscience tolJ^them that they were 
committing a sin. But they had not 
fortitude to resign the parsonage, the 
garden, the glebe, and to go forth 
without knowing where to find a meal 
or a roof fur themselves and their littlo 
ones. Many swore with doubts and 
misgivings, f Some declared, at tho 
moment of taking the oath, that they 
did not mean to promise thut they 
would not submit to James, if he 
should ever bo in a condition to dem&Dd 

* London Gazette, Junp"0. 1G89; Luttroll’s 
Diary. “ The eminentest men," says Lnt- 
trell. 

t Sen in Kettle-well’* Life, lii. 72., the re- 
tractation drawn by him for aclori^yman who 
had taken the oaths, and who afterword* re- 
pented ol baying done bo. 
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their allegiance.* Some clergymen 
in the north were, on the first of 
August, going in a company to swear, 
when they were met on the road by the 
news of the battle which had been 
fought, four days before, in the pass 
of Killiecrankie. They immediately 
turned back, and did not again leave 
their homes on the same errand till it* 
was clear that Dundee’s victory had 
made no change in the state of public 
affairs. f Even of those whose under- 
standings were fully convinced that 
obedience was due to the existing go- 
vernment, very few kissed the book, 
with the heartiness with which they 
had formerly plighted their faith to 
Charles and James. Still the thing 
was done. Ten thousand clergymen 
had solemnty called heaven to attest 
their promise that they would be true 
liegemen to William ; and this promise, 
though it by no means warranted him 
in expecting that they would strenu- 
ously support him, had at least de- 
prived them of a great part of their 
power to injure him. They could not, 
withoilt entirely forfeiting that public 
respect on which their influence de- 
pended, attack, except in an indirect 
and timidly cautious manner, the throne 
of one whom they had, in the presence 
©f God, vowed to obey as their King. 
Some of them, it is true, affected to 
read the prayers for the new Sove- 
reigns iu a peculiar tone which could 
not be misunderstood. | Others were 
guilty of still grosser indecency. Thus, 
one wretch, just after praying for 
William and Mary in the most Bolemn 
office of religion, took off a glass to 
their damnation. Another, after per- 
forming divine service on a fast day 
appointed by their authority, dined on 
a pigeon pie, and while he cut it up, 
uttered it wish that it was the usurper’s 
heart. But such audacious wickedness 
was doubtless rare and was injurious 
rather to the Church than to the go- 
vernment § 

* See fctiD account of Dr. Dove’s conduct in 
Clarendon's Diary, and the account of Dr. 
Mar4i'a conduct in the Life of Kettlewell. 

t The Anatomy of a Jacobite Tory, 16!M). 

t Dialogue between a 'Wbiir and a T erry. 

I Luttwfl’s Diary, Nov. 1691, Feb. 1G92. 


Those clergymen and members of 
the Universities who incurred ^ non _ 
the penalties of the law were lay- 
about four hundred in number. Fore- 
most in rank stood the Primate and 
six of his suffragans, Turner of Ely, 
Lloyd of Norwich, Frampton of Glou- 
cester, Lake of Chichpst-er, White of 
Peterborough, and Ken of Bath and 
Wells. Thomas of Worcester would 
have made a seventh: but he died 
three weeks before the day of sus- 
pension. On his deathbed he adjured 
his clergy to be true to the cause of 
hereditary right, and declared that 
those divines who tried to make out 
that the oaths might be taken without 
any departure from the loyal doctrines 
of the Church of England seemed to 
him to reason more J esuitically than the 
Jesuits them s elves A 

Ken, who, both in intellectual and 
in moral qualities, ranked 
highest among the nonjuring cn ' 
prelates, hesitated long. There were 
few clergymen w r ho could have sub- 
mitted to the new government with a 
better grace. For, when nonresist- 
ance and passive obedience were the 
favourite themes of his brethren, he 
had scarcely ever alluded to politics in 
the pulpit. He owned that thB argu- 
ments in favour of swearing were very 
strong. He went indeed so far as to 
say that his scruples would be com- 
pletely removed, if he could be con- 
vinced that James had entered into 
engagements for ceding Ireland to the 
French King. It is evident therefore 
that the difference between Ken and 
the Whigs was not a difference of prin- 
ciple. He thought, with them, that 
misgovemment, carried to a certain 
point, justified a transfer of allegiance, 
and doubted only whether the mis- 
government of James had been carried 
quite to that point. Nay, the good 
Bishop actually began to prepare a 
pastoral letter explaining his reasons 
for taking the oaths. But, before it 
was finished, he received information 
which convinced him that Ireland had 
not been made over to France: doubts 
came thick upon him : he threw his 

h 

• LUc of Kettlewell, ill 4. 
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unfinish fid letter into the fire, and im- 
plored his less scrupulous friends not 
to urge him further. He was sure, he 
said, that they had acted uprightly: 
he was glad that they could do with a 
clear conscience what he shrank from 
doing: he felt the force of their rea- 
soning: he was all but persuaded; and 
he was afraid to listen longer lest he 
should be quite persuaded: for, if he 
should comply, and his misgivings 
should afterwards return, he should be 
the most miserable of men. Not for 
wealth, not for a palace, not for a peer- 
age, would he run the smallest risk of 
ever feeling the torments of remorse. 
It is a curious fact that, of the seven 
nonjuring prelates, the only one whose 
name carries with it much weight was 
oil the point of swearing, and was 
prevented from doing so, as he himself 
acknowledged, not by the force of rea- 
son, but by a morbid scrupulosity 
which lie did not advise others to 
imitate.* 

* See Turner’s Letter to Sancroft, elated on 
Ascension Day, 1689. The original is among 
the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
But the letter will be found, with. much other 
curious matter, in the Life of Ken by a Lay- 
man, lately published. See also the Life of 
Kettlewell, iii. Do. ; and ICen’s Letter to Bur- 
net, dated Oct. G. 1GBD, in Hawkins’s Life of 
Ken. “ 1 ain sure," Lady Russell wrote tD 
Br. Fitzwilliam, "the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells excited others to comply, when he could 
not bring himself to do so, but rejoiced when 
■Others did.” Ken declared that he had Ad- 
vised nobody to take the oaths, and that his 
practice had been to remit those who asked 
his advice to tlieir own studies and prayers. 
Lady Bussell's assertion and Ken’s denial will 
lie found to come nearly to the same thing, 
when we make those allowances which ought 
to be made for situation and feeling, even in 
weighing the testimony of the most veracious 
witnesses. Ken, having at last determined to 
cost in liis lot with the nonjurorp, naturally 
tried to vindicate his consistency as far as lie 
honestly could. Lady Russell, wishing to in- 
duce her friend to take the oaths, naturally 
made as much Df Ken's disposition to com- 
pliance as she honestly could. She went too 
far in using the word “ excited.” On the 
other hand, it is clear that Ken, by remitting 
those who consulted him to their own studies 
and prayers, gave them to understand that, in 
his opinion, the oath was lawful to those who, 
after a serious inquiry, thought il lawful. If 
people had asked him whether they might 
lawfully commit perjury or adultery, he would 
osstlkedly have told them, nut to consider the 
point maturely and lo implore the divine 
direction, but to abstain ou peril of their 
BO Ills. 


Among the priests who refused the 
oaths were some men eminent in the 
learned world, as grammarians, ehro- 
nologists, canonists, andantiquaries, and 
a very few who were distinguished by 
wit and eloquence; but scarcely ono 
can be named who was qualified to 
discuss any large question of morals or 
politics, scarcely one whose writings do 
not indicate either extreme feebleness 
or extreme flightiness of mind. Those 
who distrust the judgment of a Whig 
on this point will probably allow Bonn-' 
weight to the opinion which was ex- 
pressed, many years after the Revolu- 
tion, by a philosopher of whom thf* 
Tories are justly proud. Johnson, 
after passing in review the celebrated 
divines who had thought it sinful to 
swear allegiance to, William the Third 
and George the First, pronounced that, 
in the whole body of nonjurors, there 
was one, and one only, who could 
reason.* 

The nonjuror in whose favour John- 
son made this exception was 
Charles Leslie. Leslie had, 
before the Revolution, been Chancellor 
of the diocese of Connor in Ireland. 
He had been forward in opposition tu> 
Tyrcomnd ; had, as a justice of tin 
peace for Monaghan, refused to acknow- 
ledge a papist as Sheriff of that county ; 

* See the conversation of June 9. 17B4, in 
Boswell's Life of Jojinson, and the note. Bos- 
well, with his usual absurdity, is sure that 
Johnson could not have recollected “that the 
seven bishops, so justly celebrated for their 
magnujiiniDUS resistance to arbitrary power, 
were yet nonjurors.” Only five of the seven 
were nonjurors ; and anybody but Jlwrwnll 
would have known that a man may resist 
arbitrary power, and yet not be a good ren- 
soner. Kay, the resistance which Sanoroft 
and the other nonjuring bishops offered to 
arbitrary power, while they continued to hold 
the doctrine of hour instance, is the most de- 
cisive proof that they were incapable ol 
reasoning. It must be remrmbered that they 
were prepared to take the whole kingly power 
from James and to bestow it on William, 
with the title of Regent. Their qpruple wa- 
rn erdy about the word King. 

I am surprised that Johnson should havi- 
pronounced Willinm Law no reasoner. Low 
did indeed fall Into great errors ; hut they 
were errors against which logic affords no 
security. In mere dialectical skill lie had 
very few superiors. Tliat lie was more than 
once victorious over Hoartlcy no candid Whig 
will deny. But Law did not belong to the 
generation with which I have now to do. 
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and had been so courageous as to send 
soma officers of the Irish army to prison 
for marauding. But the doctrine of 
nonresistance, such as it had berm 
taught by Anglican divines in the days 
of the Rye House Plot, was immovably 
fixed inr his mind. When the state of 
Ulster became such that a Protestant 
who remained thpre could hardly avoid 
bfeing either a rebel or a martyr, Leslie 
fled to London. Hie abilities and his 
connections were such that he might 
easily have obtained high preferment 
in thB Church of England. But ho, 
took his place in the front rank of the 
Jacobite body, and remained there 
stedfastly through all the dangers and 
vicissitudes of three and thirty troubled 
ypars. Though constantly engaged in 
theological controversy with Deists, 
Jews, Socinians, Presbyterians, Papists, 
and Quakers, he found time to be one 
of the most voluminous political writers 
of his age. Of all the noivjuring clergy 
lie was the best qualified to discuss 
constitutional questions. For, before 
he had taken orders, he had resided 
long in the Temple, and had been 
studying English history and law, 
while most of the other chiefs of the 
srhism had been poring over the Acts 
of Chalcedon, or seeking for wisdom in 
the Targum of Onkelos.* 

In 1689, however, Leslie was almost 
sbcriock. un kn own in England. Among 
the divines who incurred sus- 
pension on the first of August in that 
year, the highest in popular estimation 
was without dispute Doctor William 
Sherlock. Perhaps no simple presby- 
ter of the Church of England has ever 
possessed a greater authority over his 
brethren than belonged to Sherlock at 
the time of the Revolution. He was 
not of the flrsf rank among his contem- 
poraries as a scholar, as a preacher, as 
a writer on theology, or as a writer on 
polities: hut in all the four characters 
he had distinguiAed himself. The 
perspicuity and liveliness of hig style 
have been praised by Prior and Addi- 
800. The facility and assiduity with 
w4ikh he wrote are sufficiently proved 
Ijy the bulk and the dates of hi« works. 

* Ware's History of the Writers of Ireland, 
oontinued by Harris. 


There were indeed among the clergy 
men of brighter genius and men of 
wider attainments : but during a long 
period there was none who more com- 
pletely represented the order, none 
who, on all subjects, spoke more pre- 
cisely the sense of the Anglican priest- 
hood, without any taint of Latitudin- 
nriani.sm, of Puritanism, or of Popery. 
He had, in the days of the Exclusion 
Bill, when the power of the dissenters 
was very great in Parliament and in 
the country, written strongly against 
the sin of nonconformity. When the 
Rye House Plot was detected, he had 
zealously defended by tongue and pen 
the doctrine of nonresistance. His 
services to the cause of episcopacy and 
monarchy were so highly valued that 
he was made master of the Temple. A 
ppnsion was also bestowed on him by 
Charles : but that pension James soon 
took away: for Sherlock, though he 
held himself bound to pay passive 
obedience to the civil power, held him- 
self equally bound to combat religious 
errors, and was the keenest and most 
laborious of that host of controversial- 
ists who, in the day oDperil, manfully 
defended the Protestant faith. In little 
more than two years he published six- 
teen treatises, some of them large hooks, 
against the high pretensions of Rome. 
Not content with the easy victories 
which he gained over such feeble am 
tagonists as those who were quartered 
at Clerkenwell and the Savoy, he had 
the courage to measure his strength 
with no loss a champion than Bossuct, 
and cam? out of the conflict without 
discredit. Nevertheless Sherlock still 
continued to maintain thatno oppression 
could justify Christians in resisting the 
kingly authority. When the Conven- 
tion was about to meet, he strongly 
recommended, in a tract which was 
considered as the manifesto of a large 
part of the clergy, that James should 
be invited to return on such conditions 
as might secure the laws and religion 
of the nation.* The rote which placed 
William and Mary on the throne filled 
Sherlock with sorrow and anger. He 
is said to have exclaimed ^hat if the 

* Letter to m member of the Convention, 
1689 , 
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Convention -was determined on a revo- 
lution, the clergy would find forty 
thousand good Churchmen to effect a 
restoration.* Against the new oaths 
he gave his opinion plainly and warmly. 
He professed himself at a loss to under- 
stand how any honest man could doubt 
that, by the powers that be, Saint Paul 
meant legitimate powers and no others, 
No name was in 1689 cited by the 
Jacobites more proudly or mure fondly 
than that of Sherlock. Before the end 
of 1690 that name excited very dif- 
ferent feelings. 

A few other nonjurors ought to be 
HiAw particularly noticed. High 
among them in rank was 
George Hickes, Dean of Worcester. 
Of all the Englishmen of his time h 
was the most versed in the old Teutonic 
languages ; and his knowledge of the 
early Christian literature was extensive. 
As to his capacity for political discus 
siuns, it may be sufficient to say that 
his favourite - argument for passive 
obedience was drawn from the story uf 
the Theban legion. He was the younger 
brother of that unfortunate John Hickes 
who had been found hidden in the 
malthouse of Alice Lisle. Jamos had, 
iu spite of all solicitation, put both John 
Hickes and Alice Lisle to death. Per- 
sons who did Dot know the strength of 
the Dean’s principles thought that lie 
might possibly feel some resentment on 
this account : for he was of no gentle 
or forgiving temper, and could retain 
during many years a bitter remem- 
brance of small injuries. But he was 
strong in his religious and political 
faith : he reflected that the sufferers 
were dissenters ; and ho submitted to 
the will of the Lord’s Anointed not only 
with patience but with complaceiyy, 
He became indeed a more loving sub- 
ject than ever from the time when his 
brother was bunged and his brother’s 
benefactress beheaded. While almost 
all other clergymen, appalled by the 
Declaration of Indulgence and by the 
proceedings of the High Commission, 
were beginning to think that they had* 
pushed the doctrine of nonresistance a 
little too far, he was writing a vindica- 

* John boii^s Notes on thePhcnmx Edition of 
Bumet’s Pastoral Letter, 1692. 


tion of his darling legend, and l lying 
to convince the troops at Hounslow 
that, if James should be pleased to 
massacre them all. as Muximian had 
massacred the Theban legion, for 
refusing to commit idolatry, it would 
be their duty to pile their arms, and 
meekly to receive the crown of martyr- 
dom. To do Hickps justice, his whole 
conduct after the Revolution proved 
that his servility hud sprung neither 
from fear nor from cupidity, but from 
mere bigotry.* * 

Jeremy Collier, who was turned out 
of the preachersliip of the Rolls, coJu ^ 
was a man of a much higher ° ’ r ' 
order. He is well pfitilleil tD grateful and 
respectful mention : for to his eloquence 
ami courage is to he chiefly ascribed 
the purification of Dur lighter literature 
from that foul taiift which had been 
contracted during the Autipuritan re- 
action. He was, in the full force of 
the words, R good man. Ho was also 
a man of eminent abilities, a great 
master of sarcasm, a great muster of 
rhetorie.f His reading, s too^ though 
undigested, was of immense extent. 
But his mind was narrow ; his reason- 
ing, oven when lie was ro fortunate us 
to have a good cause to defend, was 
singularly futile and inconclusive ; and 
his brain was almcist turned by pride, 
not personal, but professional. In his 
view, a priest was the highest of human 
beings, except a # bishop. Reverence 
and submission were duo frum the best 
and greatest of the laity to the least 
respectable of the clergy. However 
ridiculous a man in holy orders might 
make himself, it was impiety to laugh 
at him. So nervously sensitive indeed 
was Collier on this point that he thought 
t profane to throw any reflection even 

* The best notion of Hickee's character will 
be formed from his numrrorra controversial 
writings, particularly his Jovian, written In 
1084, his Thehtean Legion no FnbLe, written 
in 1687, though not published till 1714, and 
hie Disooursee upon Dr. Burnet and Dr, Til- 
lotion, 1695. His literary fame rotte on works 
of a vary different kind. 

t Collier's Tracts in the Stage are, on the 
whole, his best pieces. But there is much 
that is striking in his political pamphlets. 
His ** Persuasive to Con si deration, tendered to 
the Royalists, particularly those of the Church 
of England," seems to me one of the best pro- 
ductions of the Jacobite press. 
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on the ministers of false religions. He 
laid, it down as a rule that Muftis and 
Augurs ought always to be mentioned 
with respect. He blamed Dryden for 
sneering at the Hierophants of Apis. 
He praised Racine for giving dignity 
to the character of a priest of Baal. 
He praised Corneille for not bringing 
that learned and reverend divine 
Tiresias on the stage in the tragedy of 
(Edipus. The omission, Collier owned, 
spoiled the dramatic effect of the piece : 
hire the holy function was much too 
solemn to be played with. Nay, in- 
credible as it may seem, he thought it 
improper in the laity to sneer even at 
Presbyterian preachers. Indeed his 
Jacobitism was little more than one' of 
the forms in which his zeal for the 


could be persuaded to take orders, 
theology was his favourite study. He 
was doubtless a piouB and sincere man. 
He had perused innumerable volumes 
in various languages, and had indeed 
acquired more learning than his slender 
faculties werB able to bear. The small 
intellectual spark which he possessed 
was put out by the fuel. Some of his 
books seem to have been written in a 
madhouse, and, though filled with 
roofs of his immense reading, degrade 
im*to the level of James Naylor and 
Ludowick Muggleton. He began a 
dissertation intended to prove that the 
law of nations was a divine revelation 
made to the family which was preserve d 
in the ark. He published a treatise in 
which he maintained that a marriage 


dignity of his profession manifested 
itself. He abhorred the Revolution 
less as a rising up of subjects against 
their King than as a rising up of the 
laity against the sacerdotal caste. The 
doctrines which had been proclaimed 
from the pulpit during thirty years had 
been tfouted with contempt by the 
Convention. A new government bad 
been set up in opposition to the wishes 
of the spiritual peers in the House of 
Lords and of the priesthood throughout 
the country. A secular assembly had 
taken upon itself kf pass a law requiring 
archbishops and bishops, rectors and 
vicars, to abjure, on pain of deprivation, 
what they had been* teaching all their 
vos. Whatever meaner spirits might 
o, Collier was determined not to be 
led in triumph by the victorious 
enemies of his order. To the last he 
would confront, with the authoritative 
port of an ambassador of heaven, the 
anger of the powers and principalities 
of the earth. 


between a member of the Church of 
England and a dissenter was a nullity, 
and that the couple were, in the sight 
of heaven, guilty of adultery. He de- 
fended the use of instrumental music 
in public worship on the ground that 
the notes of the organ had a pow'er to 
counteract the influence of devils on 
the spinal marrow of human beings. 
In his treatise on this subject he re- 
marked that there was high authority 
for the opinion that the spinal marrow, 
when decomposed, became a serpent. 
Whether this opinion w r ere or wpro not 
correct, he thought it unnecessary to 
decide. Perhaps, he said, the eminent 
men in whosB works it was found had 
meant only to express figuratively the 
great truth, that the Old Serpent 
operates on us chiefly through the spinal 
marrow.* Dodwell’s speculations on 
the state of human beings after death 
arc, if possible, more extraordinary 
still. He tells us that our souls art* 
naturally mortal. Annihilation is the 


In parts Collier was the first man 
among the nonjurors. In eru- 
Dodwell ‘ difcion the first place must be 
assigned to Henry Dodwell, who, for 
the unpardonable crime bf having a 
small estate in Mayo, had been attainted 
by the Popish Parliament at Dublin. 
He was Camdenian Professor of Ancientl 
History in the University of Oxford, 
mud had already acquired considerable 
celebrity by chronological and geograph- 
ical researches : but, though he never 


fate of the greater part of mankind, of 

* See Brokesby’s Life of Dodwell. The 
Discourse against Marriages iu different Com- 
munions Is known to mo, I ought to say, only 
from Brokesby’s copious abstract. That 
Discourse is very rare. It was originally 

S ri n ted as an appendage to a sermon preached 
y Leslie. When LcsliB collected his works 
he omitted the discourse, probably because be 
was ashamed of it. I have not been able to 
find it in the Library of the British Museum. 
The Treatise on the Lawfulness of Instru- 
mental Music I have read ; and incredibly 
absurd it is. 
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heathens, of Mahometans, of unchris- 
tened babes. The gift of immortality 
is conveyed in the sacrament of bap- 
tism : but to the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment it is absolutely necessary that the 
water be poured and the words pro- 
nounced by a minister who has been 
ordained by a bishop. In the natural 
course of things, therefore, all Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, and 
Quakers would, like the inferior 
animals, cease to exist. But Dodwell 
was far too good a churchman to let off 
dissenters so easily. He informs them 
that, as they have had an opportunity 
of hearing the gospel preached, and 
might, but fur their own perverseness, 
have received episcopalian baptism, 
God will, by a preternatural act of 
power, bestow immortality on them in 
order that they may be tormented for 
ever and ever.* 

No man abhorred the growing 
latitudinarianism of those times mi^re 
than Dodwell. Yet no man had more 
reason to rejoice in it. For, in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
a speculator who had dared to affirm 
that the human sduI is by its nature 
mortal, and does, in the great maj ority 
of eases, actually die with the body, 
would have been burned alive in Smith- 
field. Even in days which Dodwell 
could well remember, such heretics as 
himself would have been thought for- 
tunate if they escaped with life, tlieir 
backs flayed, their ears clipped, their 
noses slit, their tongues bored through 
with red hot iron, and their eyes 
knocked out with brickbats. Willi the 
nonjurors, however, the author of this 
theory was still the great Mr. Dodwell; 
and some, who thought it culpable 

* Dodwell tells us that the title of the work 
in which he first promulgated this theory was 
framed with great care and precision. I will 
therefore transcribe the title-page. “An 
Epistolary Discourse proving from Scripture 
and the First Fathers that the Soul is natur- 
ally Mortal, but Immortalized actually by the 
Pleasure of God to Punishment or to Reward, 
by its Union with the Divine Baptismal Spirit, 
wherein Is proved that none have the power 
of giving this Divine Immortalizing Spirit 
since the Apostles but only thB Bishops. By 
H. JlDdwcll.” Dr. Clarke, in a Letter to Dod- 
wcll (I70Q, Bays that this Epistolary Dis- 
course is ‘"a book at which all good men are 
Borry, and all profane men rejoice,’' 


lenity to tolerate a Presbyterian meet- 
ing, thought it at the same time gross 
illiberality to blame a learned and pious 
Jacobite for denying a doctrine so 
utterly unimportant in a religious point 
of view as that of the immortality ot 
the soul.* 

Two other nonjurors deserve special 
mention, less on account of k^uo- 
their abilities and learning, p i e t l r 1 - wil _ 
than oil account of their rare *““■ 
integrity, and of their not less rare 
candour. These were John Kettlebell, 
Rector of Coleshill, and John Filz- 
Vvillium, Canon of Windsor. It is 
remarkable that both these men had 
seen much of Lord Russell, and that 
both, though differing from him in 
political opinions, and strongly disap- 
proving the part which he had taken 
in the Whig plot, lflid thought highly 
of his character, and had been sincere 
mourners for his death. He had sent 
to Kettlewell un affectionate message 
from the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Lady Russell, to her lutesL 
day, loved, trusted, and revered Fitz- 
w’illiam, who, when she was a girl, had 
been the friend of her father, tin* 
virtuous Southampton. The two clergy- 
men agreed in refusing to swear ; but 
they, from that moment, tool: different 
paths, Kettlewell was one of the most 
active members of his party: he de- 
clined no drudgery’ in the common 
cause, provided only that it were such 
drudgery as dif not misbecome pn 
honest man ; and he defended Ms 
opinions in several tracts, which give 
a much higher notion of his sincerity 
than of his judgment or a cut on ess. f 
Fitzwilliam thought that he had done 
enough in quitting his pleasant dwelling 
and garden under the shadow of Saint 
George’s Chapel,- and in betaking him- 
self with his books to a small lodging 
in an attic. He could not with a safe 
conscience acknowledge William and 
Mary : bul he alirl not conceive that he 
was bound to be always stirring up 
sedition against thpm ; and he passrd 
the lust years of his life, under the 

* Sec Leslie’s Rehearsals, No. 2B6, 287. 

t See his works, and the highly curious life 
of him which woe compiled from the papers 
of hia friends Hickes and Nelson. 
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powerful protection of the House o: 
Bedford, in innocent and studious re- 
pose. 1,1 

Among the less distinguished divines 
^ who forfeited their benefices, 
charMctpr were doubtless many good 
JuJinV' 011 ' men: but it is certain that the 
derBy - moral character of the non- 
jurors, as a class, did not stand high 
It seems hard to impute laxity of prin- 
ciple to persons who undoubtedly made 
a great sacrifice to principle. And yet 
e^pripnee abun dantlyprores that many 
who are capable of making a great 
sacrifice, when their blood is heated by 
conflict, and when the public eye is 
fixed upon them, are not capable of 
persevering long in the daily practice 
of obscure virtues. It is by no means 
improbable that zealots may hare given 
their lives for a r religion which had 
never effectually restrained their vin- 
dictive or their licentious passions, 
We learn indeed from fathers of the 
highest authority that, even in the 
purest ages of the Church, some con- 
fessors, who had manfully refused to 
save themselves from torments and 
death by throwing frankincense on the 
altar of Jupiter, afterwards brought 
ecaudal on the Christian name by gross 
fraud and debauchery. f For the non- 
juring divines great allowance must in 
fairness be made. They were doubtless 
in a most trying situation. In general, 

* See Fitzwilliam’s [Correspondence with 
Lady Russell, and his evidence on the trial of 
Ashton, in the State Trials. The only work 
which Fitzwilliam, as far as I have been able 
to discover, ever published was a sermon on 
the Rye House Plot, preached a few weeks 
after Russell's execution. There arn some 
sentences in this sermon which I a little won- 
der that the widow and the family forgave. 

t Cyprian, in one of his Epistlas, addresses 
the confessors thus : “ Quondam audio iuficere 
numerum vwtrum, et loudem prtedpui uomi- 

nis prava sua conversatione destruere 

Cum quanto nominis vwtrl pudore d slinquitnr 
quando alius aliquis temulentus et lascivious 
demo rat ur ; alius in earn patriam unde ex- 
torris est repreditur, ut deprehen bus nun jam 
quasi Ghatatianus, red quasi nooens pereat.” 
Hp uses still stronger language in the book <1e 
Unitate Ecclesne : “Heqne enim oonfessio 
immunem facit ab insidiis diaboli, aut oontra 
tentationes et pericola et inenreus atque im- 
petus sEBculares adhuc in scbcuIo po si turn per- 
petua reoqritate defend! t ; cartarum nunquam 
in oonfenoribus fraudes et stupra et ndul- 
taria postmodum videremui , q a® nunc in qui- 
bufidam videntes ln gwmiKrrfmTi p et dal emus *’ 


& schism, which divides a religious 
community, divides the laity as well 
as the clergy. The seceding pastors 
therefore carry with them a large part 
of their flocks, and are consequently 
assured of a maintenance. But the 
schism of 1680 scarcely extended 
beyond the clergy. The law required 
the rector to take the oaths, or to quit 
his living: but no oath, no acknowledg- 
ment of the title of the new King and 
Queen, was required from the parish- 
ioner as a qualification for attending 
divine service, or for receiving the 
Eucharist. Not one in fifty, therefore, 
of those laymen who disapproved of the 
Revolution thought himself bound to 
quit his pew in the old church, where 
the old liturgy was still read, and where 
the old vestments were still worn, and to 
follow the ejected priest to a conventicle, 
a conventicle, too, which was not pro- 
tected by the Toleration Act. Thus 
the new sect was u sect of preachers 
without hearers; and such preachers 
could not make a livelihood by preach- 
ing. In London, indeed, and in some 
other large towns, those vehement 
Jacobites, whom nothing would satisfy 
but to hear King James and the Prince 
•of Wales prayed for by name, were 
sufficiently numerous to make up ,a 
few small congregations, which met 
secretly, and under constant fear of the 
constables, in rooms so mean that the 
I meetinghouses of thePuritan dissenters 
' might by comparison be called palaces, 
Even Collier, who had all the qualities 
which attract large audiences, was 
reduced to be the minister of a little 
knot of malecontents, whose oratory 
was on a second floor in the city. I?ut 
the lionjuring clergymen who were 
able to obtailu even a pittance by offi- 
ciating at such places were very few. 
Of the rest some had independent 
means : some lived by literature : one 
>r two practised physic. Thomas 
Wagstuffe, for example, who h^jl been 
Chancellor of Lichfield, had many 
patients, and made himself conspicuous 
by always visiting them in full canon- 
icals.* But these weref exceptions. 

Modi carious information ab^ut the non- 
jurors will be found in the Biographical Me- 
moirs of William Bowyer, Printer, which 
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Industrious poverty is a state by no 
means unfavourable to virtue : but it 
is dangerous to be at once poor and 
idle; andfaost of the clergymen who 
had refused to swear found themselves 
thrown on the world with nothing to 
eat and with nothing to do. Thpy 
naturally became beggars and loungers, 
Considering themselves as martyrs 
suffering in a public cause, they were 
not ashamed to ask any good church- 
man for a guin ea. Most of them passed 
their lives in running about from one 
Tory coffeehouse to another, abusing 
the Dutch, hearing and spreading re- 
ports that within a month His Majesty 
would certainly be on English ground, 
and wondering who would have Salis- 
bury when Burnet was hanged. During 
the session of Parliament the lobbies 
and th e Court of Requests were crowded 
with deprived parsons, asking who was 
lip. and what the numbers were on the 
last division. Many of the ejected 
divines became domesticated, as chap- 
lains, tutors, and spiritual directors, in 
the houses of opulent Jacobites. In a 
situation of this kind, a man of pure 
and exalted character, such a man as 
Ken was among the nonjurors, and 
Watts among the nonconformists, may 
preserve -his dignity, and may much 
more than repay by his example and 
liis instructions the benefits which he 
receives. But to a_ person whose virtue 
is not high toned this way of life is full 
of peril. If he is of a quiet disposition, 
he is in danger of sinking into a servile, 
sensual, drowsy parasite. If ho is of 
an active and aspiring nature, it may 
be feared that he will become expert 
in those bad arts by which, more easily 
than by faithful service, retainers make 
themselves agreeable or ' formidable. 
To discover the weak side of every 
character, to flatter every passion and 
prejudice, to sow discord and jealousy 
where love and confidence ought to 
exist, to watch the moment of indiscreet 
openness for the purpose of extracting 
secrets important to the prosperity and 
honour of families, such are the prae- 
♦ 

fonn^the first volume of Nichols's Literary 
.Anecdotes oLthe eighteenth century. A speci- 
men of staff os prescriptions is in the 
Loalcian Library. 


tices by which keen and restless spirits 
have too often avenged thpraselves for 
the humiliation of dependence. The 
public voice loudly accused many non- 
jurors of requiting the hospitality of 
their benefactors with villany as black 
as that of the hypocrite depicted in the 
masterpiece of Moliere. Indeed, when 
Cibber undertook to adapt that noble 
comedy to the English stage, he made 
his Tartuffe a nonjuror : and Johnson, 
who cannot be supposed to have been 
prejudiced against the nonjurors, franWy 
owned that Cibber had done them no 
w^rong.* 

There can be no doubt that the 
schism caused .by the oaths would have 
been far more formidable, if, at this 
crisis, any extensive change had been 
made in the government or in the 
ceremonial of the Established Church. 
It is a highly instructive fact that 
those enlightened' and tolerant divines 
who most ardently desired such a 
change saw reason, not long afterwards. 

* Cibber's play, as Cihber wrote it, ceased 
to be popular when the Jacobites Deused to be 
formidable, anrl is now known only to the 
curious. In 17H8 Eickerstaffe altered it into 
the Hypocrite, and substituted Dr. Cantwell, 
the Methodist, for Dr., Wolf, the Nonjuror. 
“ I do not think,” said Johnson, “ the charac- 
ter of the Hypocrite justly applicable to the 
Methodists ; but it was very applicable to the 
nonjurore.” Boswell asked him if it were true 
that the non juring clergymen intrigued with 
the wives of their patrons. “I am afraid,” 
said Johnson, r| manpr of them did.” This 
conversation took place on the ^7th of March 
1775. It was not merely In careless talk that 
Johnson expressed an unfavourable opinion 
of the nonjurors, In his Life of Fenton, who 
was a nonjuror, are these remarkable words : 
“ It must be remembered that he kept his 
name unsullied, and never suffered himself to 
he reduced, like too many of the same sect, to 
mean arts and dish onourable shifts.” See the 
Character of a Jacobite, HJyO. Even in Kettle- 
well’s Life, compiled from the papers of his 
friends Hickes and Nelson, will be fonnd ad- 
missions which show that, very soon after tho 
schism, some of the nonjuring clergy fell into 
habits of idleness, dependence, and mendi- 
cancy, which lowered the character of tho 
whole party. ■'* Several undeserving persons, 
who era always the most confident, by their 
going up and down) did much prejudice to the 
truly deserving, whose modesty would not 
snffer them to Bolicit for them eel r 
Mr. TCettlewell was also very sensible that 
some of his brethren spent too much of their 
time in places of concourse and news, by de- 
pending for their subsistence upon those whom 
they there got acquainted with.” 
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to be thankful that their favourite pro- 
ject had failed. 

Whigs and Tories had in the late 
The plan Session combined to get rid of 
orcurnpr*. Nottingham’s Comprehension 
iieaiUm. ^ voting an address which 

requested the King to refer the whole 
subject to the Convocation. Burnet 
foresaw the effect of this vote. The 
whole scheme, he said, was utterly 
ruined.* Many of his friends, however, 
Tuiouon th ou £lit differently; and among 
n ‘ these was Tillotson. Of all the 
members of the Low Church party 
Tillotson stood highest in general esti- 
mation. As a preacher he was thought 
by his contemporaries to have sur- 
passed all rivals living or dead. Pos- 
terity has reversed this judgment. Yet 
Tillotson still keeps his place as a 
legitimate English classic. His highest 
flights were indeed far below those of 
Taylor, of Barrow, and of South ; but 
his oratory was more correct and equable 
than theirs. No quaint conceits, no 
pedantic quotations from Talmudists 
■and scholiasts, no mean images, buffoon 
stories, scurrilous invectives, ever mar- 
red the effect of his grave and temperate 
discourses. His reasoning was just 
sufficiently profound and sufficiently 
refined to be followed by a popular 
audience with that slight degree of 
intellectual exertion which isapleasure. 
His style is not brilliant; butitis pure, 
transparently clea^ and equally free 
from the levity and from the stiffness 
which disfigure the sermons of some 
eminent divines of the seventeenth 
century. He is always serious: yet 
there is about his manner a certain 
graceful ease which marks him as a 
man who knows the world, who has 
lived in populous cities and in splendid 
courts, and who has conversed, not only 
with books, but with • lawyers and 
merchants, wits and beauties, statesmen 
and princes. The greatest charm of 
his compositions, however, is derived 
from the benignity and candour which 
appear in every line, and which shone 
forth not less conspicuously in his life 
than in his writings. 

As a theologian, Tillotson was cer- 


• Reresby’s Memoirs, 844. 


tainly not less latitudinarian than 
Burnet. Yet many of those clergymen 
to whom Burnet was an object of im- 
placable aversion spoke of Tillotson 
with tenderness and respect. It is 
therefore not strange that the two 
friends should have formed different 
estimates of the temper of the priest- 
hood, and should have expected differ- 
ent results from the meeting of the 
Convocation. Tillotson was not dis- 
pleased with the vote of the Commons. 
He conceived that changes made in 
religious institutions by mere sacular 
authority might disgust many church- 
men, who would yet be perfectly 
willing to vote, in an ecclesiastical 
synod, for changes more extensive still; 
and his opinion had great weight with 
the King.* It wfiB resolved that the 
Convocation should meet at the begin- 
ning of the next session of Parliament, 
and that in the meantime a commission 
should issue empowering some eminent 
divines to examine the Liturgy, the 
canons, and the whole system of juris- 
prudence administered by the Courts 
Christian, and to report on the altera- 
tions which it might be desirable to 
mnke.f 

Most of the Bishops who had taken 
the oaths were in this commis- An E[!Plt . 
sion ; and with them were 
joined twenty priests of great n 
note. Of the twenty Tillotson i,suert ’ 
was the most important : for he was 
known to speak the sense both of the 
King and uf the Queen, Among those 
Commissioners who looked up to Tillot- 
son as their chief were StiUingfleet. 
Dean of Saint Paul’s. Sharp, Dean of 
Norwich, Patrick, Dean of Peter- 
borough, Tenison, Rector, of Saint 
Martin's, and Fowler, to whose judi- 
cious firmness was chiefly to he ascribed 
the determination of the London clergy 
not to read the Declaration of Indul- 
gence. 

With such men as those who have 
been named were mingled some divines 
who belonged to the High Church party. 
Conspicuous anooDg these were two of 
the rulers of Oxford, Allrich and Jane. 

* Birch'a Life of Tillotson. - * 

f Seethe Discourse ooncemiiis’ the Euclc- 
Eiastical ComreisFion, lGS r J. 
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Aldrich huil recently keen appointed 
Dean of Christchurch, in the room of 
the Papist Massey, whom. James had, 
in direct violation of the laws, placed 
at the head of that great college. The 
new Dean was a polite, though not a 
profound, scholar, and a jovial, hospi- 
tablp gentleman. He was the author 
of some theological tracts which have 
long been forgottpn, and of a com- 
pendium of logic which 13 still used: 
but the best works which he has be- 
queathed to posterity are his catches. 
Jane, the King’s Professor of Divinity, 
was a graver but a less estimable man. 
He had borne the chief part in framing 
that decree by which his University 
ordered the works of Milton and Buch- 
anan to be publicly burned in the 
Schools. A few years later, irritated 
and alarmed by the persecution of the 
Bishops and by the confiscation of the 
revenues of Magdalene College, he had 
renounced the doctrine of nonresistance, 
had repaired to the head quarters of 
the Prince of Orange, and had assured 
His Highness that Oxford would will- 
ingly coin her plate for the support of 
the war against her oppressor. During 
a short time Jane was generally con- 
sidered as a Whig, and was sharply 
lampooned by some of his old allies. 
Ho was so unfortunate as im have a 
name which was an excellent mark for 
the learned punsters of his University. 
Several epigrams were written on the 
doublefaced Janus, who, having got a 
professorship by looking one way, now 
hoped, to g^t a bishopric by looking 
another. That he hoped to get a 
bishopric was perfectly true. He de- 
manded the see of Exeter as a reward 
due to his services. He was refused; 
the refusal convinced him that the 
Church had as much to apprehend 
fromLatitudinarianismas from Popery; 
and he eppedily became a Tory ugain. r 

Early in October the Commissioners 
PritcMNi- assembled in the Jerusalem 
•"mm!?* Chamber. At. their first me et- 
>ion. ing they determined to propose 
that^in the public services of the Church, 
lessons taken from the canonical books 

* I%h’3 Life of Tillotson ; Life of Pri- 
rirauip ; Gentleman’s Magazine for June and 
July, 1746. r 


of Scripture should be substituted for 
the lessons taken from the Apocrypha.* 
At the second meeting a strange ques- 
tion was raised by the very last person 
who ought to have raised it. Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester, had, without any 
scruple, sate, during two years, in the 
unconstitutional tribunal which had, in 
the late reign, oppressed and pillaged 
the Church of which he was a ruler. 
But he had now become scrupulous, 
and was not ashamed, after acting 
without hesitation under King James's 
commission, to express a doubt whether 
King William’s commission were legal. 
To a plain understanding the doubt 
seems to he childish. King William’s 
commission gave power neither to make 
laws nor to administer laws, but simply 
to inquire and to report. Even witliuut 
a royal commission Tillotwson, Patrick, 
and Stillinglleet might, with perfect 
propriety, have met to discuss the state 
and prospect^ of the Church, and to 
consider whether it would or would 
not be desirable to make some conces- 
sion to the dissenters. And how could 
it be a crime for subjects to do at the 
request of their Sovereign that, which 
it -would have been innocent and laud- 
able to do without any such request ? 
Sprat howevpr was seconded by June. 
There was a sharp altercation ; and 
Lloyd, Bishop of Saint Asuph, who, 
with many good qualities, had an irri- 
table temper, was provoked into saying 
something about spiff?. Sprat withdrew 
and came no more. His example was 
soon followed by Jane and Aldrich. f 
The Commissioners proceeded to take 
into consideration the question of the 
posture at the Eucharist. It was de- 
termined to recommend that a commu- 
nicant, who, after conference with his 
minister, should declare that he could 
not conscientiously receive the bread 
and wine kneeling, might receive them 
sitting. Mew, Bishop of Winchester, 

an honest man, but illiterate, weak 

• 

* Diary of tbe Proceedings of thB Commis- 
sioners, taken by Dr. Williams, afterwards Di- 
shop of Chichester, one of tbe Commissioners, 
every night after h« went home from the 
several meetings.' This most curious Diary 
was printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons in 1954. 

t Williams's Diary. 
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even in his best days, and now fast 
sinking into dotage, protested against 
this eon cession, and withdrew from the 
assembly. The other members con- 
tinued to apply themselves vigorously 
to their task ; and no more secessions 
took place, though there were great 
differences of opinion, and though the 
debates were sometimes warm The 
highest churchmen who still remained 
were Doctor William Beveridge, Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, who many years 
later became Bishop of Saint Asaph, 
and Doctor John Scott, the same who 
had prayed by* the deathbed of Jeffrej 1 ^. 
The most active among the Latitudi- 
narians appear to have been Burnet, 
Fowler, and Tenisnn. 

The baptismal service was repeatedly 
discussed. As to matter of form the 
Commissioners ware disposed to be in- 
dulgent. They were generally filling 
to admit infants into the Church with- 
out sponsors and without the sign of 
the cross. But th e majority, after much 
debate, steadily refused to soften down 
or explain away those words which, to 
all minds not sophisticated, appear to 
assert the regenerating virtue of the 
sacrament, * 

As to the surplme, the Commissioners 
determined to recommend that a large 
disci etion should be left, to the Bishops. 
Expedients were devised by which a 
person who had received Presbyterian 
ordination might, without admitting* 
either expressly or c by implication, the 
invalidity of that ordination, become, a 
minister of the Church of Eugland.f 

The ecclesiastical calendar was care- 
fully revised. The great festivals were 
retained. But it was not thought de- 
sirable that Saint Valentine, Saint. Chad, 
Saint Swithin, Saint Edward King oi 
the West Saxons, Saint Dunstan, and 
Saint Alphage, should share the ho- 
nours of Saint John and Saint Paul ; 
or that the Church should appear to 
class the ridiculous fablij of the dis- 
covery of the cross with facts so awfully 
important as the Nativity, the Passion, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension of 
her Lord4 

* ‘Williams’! Diary. 

f Ibid. 

J Bee the alterations in the Book of Com. 


The' Athanasian Creed caused much 
perplexity. Most of the Commissioners 
were equally unwilling to give up the 
doctrinal clauses and to retain the 
damnatory clauses. Burnet, Fowler, 
and Till ot son were desirous to strike 
this famous symbol out of the Liturgy 
altogether. Burnet brought forward 
one argument, which to himself pro- 
bably did not appear to have much 
weight, but which was admirably cal- 
culated to perplex his opponents, 
Beveridge and Scott. The Council of 
Ephesus had always been reverenced 
by Anglican divines as a synod which 
hid truly represented the whole body 
of the faithful, and which bad been 
divinely guided in the way of truth. 
The voice of that Council was the voice 
of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, not yet corrupted by supersti- 
tion, or rent asunder by schism. During 
more thag twelve centuries the world 
had not seen an ecclesiastical assembly 
which had an equal claim to the respect 
of believers. The Council of Ephesus 
had, in the plainest terms, and under 
the most terrible penalties, forbidden 
Christians to frame, or to impose on 
their brethren any creed other than the 
creed settled by the Nicene Fathers. 
It should spem therefore that, if the 
Council t>f Ephesus was really under 
the direction of theyHoly Spirit, who- 
ever uses the Athanasian Creed must, 
in the very act of uttering an anathema 
against his neighbours, bring down an 
anathema on his own head.* In spits 
of the authority of the Ephesian Fa- 
thers, the majority of the Commissioners 

moil Pray a- prepared by the Hoy&l Commis- 
sioners for the revision of the Liturgy in 1 6B9, 
and printed by order Df tbfe House of Com- 
mons fn 1854. 

* It is difficult to conceive stronger or 
clearer language than that used by the Council. 
Tovriuy tou'OV ivayviatrSevruv, utpiaev tj iyi.'n 
trvv ofi )f, €TtptLV tticttlv p.T]8epi efEivai irpovffat- 
peit', Tjyovv vvyypatfreiv, tj tn»vTi0ei'aL, -rrnpri, ttjv 
opiaBearav trapi tup ayi\pv varepotv tjjp cp tj} 
NueaeW crvptABovTuu <ri)V dytep Jrwujian 1 tov? 
fie T) avPTifftpai Triort^ erepav, Tjycn/*' 

TrpoKop.L^eLi', tj 7rpo<n/>^peil' toif ePrAovcriy efri- 
orpifaty eit inLyrtariv ttjf dArjfleiat, tj ef *EAAtj- 
pic tplov , tj e£ ’IwSaLd/uioi. tj e£ aipeuehi* otacr* 
6ijTroroi}i\ TDVTOvy.ei inti* tier rn-Lg-KOTroi tj kAt j - 
pitfol t’AAoTpLDVff nival touf e jti ck ottou f ttjf 
fTriffKQTrr/f, cat tO^S icATjpii.'nvp Toil KAr,pov. ft Si 
Animat eTev, apaOcp.aTifepfftu,— 1 /’■oncil. Ephea. 
Actio VI. 
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determined to leave the Athanasian 
Creed in the Prayer Book : but they 
proposed to add a rubric drawn up by 
Stillingfleet, which declared that the 
damnatory clauses were to be under- 
stood to apply only to such hs obsti- 
nately denied the substance of thp 
Christian Faith, Obstinacy is of the 
nature of moral pravity, and is not 
imputable to a caridid and modest in- 
quirer who, from some defect or mal- 
formation of the intellect, is mistaken 
as to the comparative weight of oppo- 
site arguments or testimonies. Ortho- 
dox believers were therefore permitted 
to hope that the heretic who had ho- 
nestly and humbly sought for truth 
would not be everlastingly punishpd for 
having failed to find it.* 

Tenisonwas entrusted with tile busi- 
ness of examining the Liturgy, and of 
collecting all those expressions to which 
objections have been made, either by 
theological or by literary critics. It 
was determined to remove some obvious 
blemishes. And it would have bepn 
wise in the Commissioners to stop here. 
Unfortunately they determined to re- 
write a great part of the Prayer Book. 
It was a bold undertaking; for in 
general the style of that volume is such 
as cannot be improved. The English 
Liturgy indeed gains by being compared 
even with those fine ancient Liturgies 
from which it is to a great extent tnkpn. 
The essential qualities of devotional 
eloquence, conciseness, majestic sim- 
plicity, pathetic earnestness of suppli- 
cation, sobered by a profound reverence, 
are common between the translations 
and the originals. But in the subordi- 
nate graces of diction the originals must 
be allowed to be far inferior to the 
translations. And the reason is ob- 
vious. The technical phraseology of 
Christianity did not become a part of 
the Latin language till that language 
had passed the age of maturity and was 
sinking into barbarism. But the tech- 
nical phraseology of Christianity was 
found in the Anglosaxon and in the 
Norman French, long before the union 
of those two dialects had produced h 
third ^lialect superior ,to either. The 

* tViirams’p Diary; Alterations in the 
Book of Common Prayer, 


Latin of the Roman Catholic services, 
therefore, is Latin in the last stage of 
decay. The English of our services ie 
English in all the vigour and supple- 
ness of early youth. To the great Latin 
writers, to Terence and Lucretius, to 
Cicero and Csesar, to Tacitus and Quinc- 
tilian, the noblest compositions of Am- 
brose and Gregory would have seemed 
to be, not merely bad writing, but 
senseless gibberish.* The diction of 
our Book of Common Praypr, on the 
other hand, has directly or indirectly 
contributed to form the diction of 
aJVuost every great English writer, and 
has extorted the admiration of the 
must accomplished' infidels and of the 
most accomplished nonconformists, of 
such men as Dat€d Hume and Robert 
Hall. 

The style of the Liturgy, however, 
did not satisfy the Doctors of t lie Jeru- 
salem Chamber. They voted the Col- 
lects too short and ton dry ; and Patrick 
was entrusted with the duty of expand- 
ing and ornamenting them. In one 
respect, at least, the choice seems to 
have been unexceptionable ; for, if w r e 
judge by the way in which Patrick 
paraphrased the mo.sJ~ suldime Hebrew 
poetry, we shall probatdy bp of opiniun 
that, whether he was or was not qua- 
lified to make the collects better, no 
man that ever livpd was more compe- 
tent to make them long or. f 

* It is curious to consider how those great 
masters of the Latin tongue who nurd to sup 
with Maecenas and PDllio would have been 
perplexed by “ Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim in- 
eesstibili voce proclnirmnt, Snnetus, Sari rrtus, 
Sanotus, Doinimis Dens Salmoth ; ” or by 
“ Irteo enm an^rl is et archangelis, cam thronis 
et dominationibus.” 

t J will give two specimens of Pal rick’s 
workmanship. “ Hs mnketh me,” says David, 
“to lie down in green pastures : ire lead eth 
me beside the still waters.” Patrick’s version 
is os follows: “ For as a good shepherd leads 
his sheep in the violent heat to Bhndy places, 
where they may lie down and feed (not in 
parched, but) in frpsh and green pastures, and 
in the evening leads them (not to muddy and 
troubled waters, but) to pure and quiet 
streams ; bo hath he already mode a f^ir and 
plentiful provision for me, which I enjoy in 
peace without any disturbance." 

In the Song of Solomon la an exquisitely 
bemitifnl verse. 11 1 charge you, □ daughter* 
of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, that ye 
tell him that I nm sick of love.” Patrick's 
version runs thus: “ Bo I turned myself to 
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. It matt^reil little, however, whether 
Thu ©on recommen< I a tiDn8 of the 

vontiM) ' Commission were good or bad. 
rtwinc* They were all doomed before 
bur*«utn. they were known. TI 10 writs 
T«u^tr of summon ^ I1 S the Convocation of 
° the Province of Canterbury had 
clt,rpy ‘ bepn issued ; and the clergy 
were everywhere in a state of violent 
excitement. They had just taken the 
oaths, and wore smarting from the 
earnest reproofs of nonjurors, from the 
insolent taunts of Whigs, and often 
undoubtedly from the stings of remorse. 
The announcement that a Convoratien 
was to sit for the purpose of delibera- 
ting on a plan of comprehension roused 
all the strongest passions of the priest 
who had just complied with the law, 
and was ill satisfied or half satisfied 
with himself for. complying. He had 
an opportunity of contributing to defeat 
a favourite scheme of that government 
which had exacted from, him, under 
severe penalties, a submission not easily 
to be reconciled to his conscience or 
liis pride. He had an opportunity of 
-signalising his zeal for that Church 
whose characteristic ’doctrines he had 
been accused of deserting for lucre. She 
was now, he connived, threatened by a 
danger as great as that of the preceding 
year. The Latitudinarians of 1689 
were not less eager to humble and to 
ruin her than the Jesuitfe of 16H8 had 
been. The Toleration Act had done 
for the Dissenters t^uite as much as was 
compatible with her dignity and secu- 
rity; and nothing more ought to be 
conceded, not the hem of ono of her 
vestments, not an epithet from the be- 
ginning to the end of her Liturgy. All 
thB reproaches which hftjd been thrown 
on the ecclesiastical commission of 
James were transferred to the ecclesi- 
astical commission of William. The 
two commissions indeed had nothing 
but the name in common. But the 

those of my neighbour* and familiar acquaint- 
ance who were awakened by my cries to oome 
and see what the matter was ; and conjured 
them, as they would answer it to God, that, if 
tbey mot with my beloved, they would let 
him know— What shall 1 say P— What shall I 
desire yon to tell him but that I do not enjoy 
myself now that I want his company, nor can 
be well till I recover bU love again P ” 


name was associated with illegality and 
oppression, with the violation of dwell- 
ings and the confiscation of freeholds, 
and was therefore assiduously 30unded 
with no small effect by the tongues of 
the spiteful in the ears of the ignorant. 

The King, too, it was said, was not 
sound. He conformed indeed The 
to the established worship; JwJ' 
but his was a local and oc- towanii 
casional conformity. For some theKll!ff ' 
ceremonies to which High Churchmen 
were attached lie had a Jistaste which 
ha was at no pains to conceal. One of 
his first acts lmd been to give orders 
that in his private chapel the service 
should be said instead of being sung; 
and this arrangement, though war- 
runted by the rubric, caused much 
murmuring. 1 '' It was known that he 
was so profane as to sneer at a practice 
which had been sanctioned by high 
ecclesiastical authority, the practice of 
touching for the scrofula. This cere- 
mony had come down almost unaltered 
from the darkest of the dark ages to 
the time of Newton and Locke. The 
Stuarts frequently dispensed the heal- 
ing influences in the Banqueting 
House. The days on which this mira- 
cle was to be wrought were fixed at 
sittings of the Privy Council, and were 
solemnly notified by the clergy in all 
the parish churches of the realm, f 
When the appointed time came, several 
divines in full canonicals stood round 
the canopy of state. The surgeon of 
the roydl household introduced tho 
sick. A passage from r the sixteenth 
chapter of the Gospel of Saint Mark 
was read. When the words, “They 
shall lay their hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover,” had been pro- 
nounced, there was n pause, and one 
of the sick was brought up to the 
King. His Majesty stroked the ulcers 
and swellings, and hung round the 
patient's neck a white ribandf to 
which was fastened a gold coin, The 
other sufferers were then led up in 

* William's dislike of the Cathedral servico 
Is sarcastically noticed by Leslie in the Re- 
hearsal, ^o. 7. See also a Letter from a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons to his Friend in 
the Country, 1699, and Blsset’s Modern Fana- 
tic, 1710. j. 

t See the Order in Council or Jan. 9. 1093, 
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succession ; and, as each was touched, 
the chaplain repeated the incantation, 
“ They shall lay their hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover.” Then 
came the epistle, prayers, antiphonies, 
and a benediction. The service may 
still be found in the prayer books of 
the reign of Anne. Indeed it was not 
till some time after the accession of 
George the First that the University 
of Oxford ceased to reprint the Office 
of Healing together with the Liturgy. 
Theologians of eminent learning, abi- 
lity, and virtue gave the sanction of 
their authority to this mummery*; 
and, what is stranger still, medical 
men of high note believed, or affected 
to believe, in the balsamic virtues of 
the royal hand. We must suppose that 
every surgeon who attended Charles 
the .Second was a man of high rppute 
for skill; and more than one of the 
surgeons who attended Charles the 
Second has left us a solemn profession 
of faith in the King's miraculous 
power. One of them is not ashamed 
to tell us that the gift wa^ 1 communi- 
cated by the unction administered at 
the coronation ; that the cures were so 
numerous and sometimes so rapid that 
they could not be attributed to any 
natural cause ; that the failures wore 
to be ascribed to 'want of faith on the 
part of the patients ; that Charles once 
handled a scrofulous Quaker and 
made him a healthy man and a sound 
Churchman in a moment ; that, if those 
who had been healed lost or sold the 
piece of goll which had been hung 
round their necks, the ulcers broke 
forth again, and could he removed 
only by a second touch and a second 
talisman. We cannot wonder that, 
when men of science gravely repeated 
such nonsense, the vulgar should have 
believed it. Still less tan we wonder 
thftfc^ wretches tortured by a disease 

* See Collier's Desertion discussed, 1089, 
Thomas Carte, who was a disciple, and, at 
one time, an assistant of Collier, inserted, bo 
late as thB year 1747, in a bulky History Df 
iinglnnd, an exquisitely absurd note, in which 
lio assured the world that, to his certain know- 
ledge, the Pretender had cured the scrofula, 
and very gravely inferred that the healing 
virtu# was transmitted by inheritance, and 
was quite htlependent of any unction, See 
Carte s History of England, vol. i. page 291. 

Vor.. ill. 


over which natural remedies had no 
power should have eagerly drunk in 
talcs of preternatural cures : for no- 
thing is so credulous as misery. 
The crowds which repaired to the 
palace on the da^s of healing were, 
immense. Charles the Second, in the 
course of his reign, touched near a 
hundred thousand persons. The num- 
ber seems to have increased or di- 
minished as the King’s popularity rose 
or fell. During that Tory reaction 
which followed the dissolution of thv 
Oxford Parliament, the press to get 
rfcar him was terrific. In 1682, lie 
performed the rite eight thousand five 
hundred times. In 1 G 84, the throng 
was such that six or seven of the sick 
were trampled to death. James, in 
one of his progresses, touched eight 
hundred persons in •the choir of the 
Cathedral of Chester. The expense of 
the ceremony was little less than ten 
thousand pounds a year, and would 
have been much greater but for the 
vigilance of the royal surgeons, whose 
business it was to examine thB appli- 
cants, and to distinguish thoso who 
came for the cure from thoso who came 
fur the gold.* ^ 

William had too much sense to be 
duped, and too much honesty to bear a 
part in what he knew to be an im pos- 
ture. “ It is a silly superstition,” he 
exclaimed, when he heard that, at tin; 
close of Lent, his yalacc was besieged 
by a crowd of the sick; “Give the 
poor creatures some money, and send 
them away.”t On one single occasion 
he was importuned into laying his 

* See the Preface to a Treatise on Wounds, 
by Bichard Wiseipan, Sergeant (Jhirurgecn to 
His Majesty, 16|0. But the fullest Informa- 
tion on this curious eubjoct will be found in 
thB Charisma Basilicon, by John Browne, 
Chirurgeon in ordinary to Hifl Majesty, 1634. 
See also The Ceremonies need in the Time of 
King Henry VII. lor thB Hp&llng of them 
that be Diseased with the King’s Evil, pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Oummand, 1GB6 ; 
Evelyn's Dlaiy, March 28. 1C84 ; and Bishop 
Cartwright's Diary, August 28, 2B, and 8$. 
1887. It is incredible that bo large a propor- 
tion of the population should have been really 
scrofulous. No doubt many persons who hah 
Blight and transient maladies were brought 
to the king ; and the reoovery of these person? 
kept up the vtdgar belief in the efficacy of his 
touch. 

t Paris Gnxette, April 23. 1C89, 

I 
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hand on a patient. "God give you 
betfeeT health/’ hB aaid, " and more 
senee.” The parent! of scrofulous 
children cried out against his cruelty: 
bigots lifted up their hands and eyes 
in horror at his impiety: Jacobites 
sarcastically praised him for not pre- 
suming to arrogate to himself a power 
which belonged only to legitimate 
sovereigns ; and even some Whigs 
thought that he acted unwisely in 
treating with such marked contempt a 
superstition which had a strong hold 
on the vulgar mind: hut William was 
not to be moved, and was at&nrdingfy 
set down by many High Churchmen as 
either an infidel or a puritan. * 

The chief cause, however, which at 
ThecWuy this time made even the most 
moderate plan of comprehen- 
DwlnmenT ^ Dn hatbful to the priesthood 
by tiu- still remains to be mentioned. 
Fn^onhe What Burnet hud foreseen and 
Sr!by- foretold had colic to pass, 
iprifttn. There was throughout the 
clerical profession a strong disposition 
to retaliate bn the Presbyterians of 
England the wrongs of the Episcopa- 
lians of Scotland. It could not be 
denied that even the highest church- 
men had, in ihp summer of 1688, 
generally declared themselves willing 
to give up many things for the sake of 
union. But it was Haid,|pnd not with- 
out plausibility, that whfft was passing 
on the other side 6f the Border proved 
union on any reasonable terms to be 
impossible. With what face, it was 
asked, can those who will make no 
concessions to us where we are weak, 
blame us for refusing to make any con- 
cession to them where we are strong ? 
We cannot judge correctly of the prin- 
ciples and feelings of a sect from the 
professiohs which it makes in. a time 
of feebleness and suffering. If we 
would know what the Puritan spirit 
really is, we must, observe thn Puritan 
when he is dominant. He was domi- 
nant here in the last generation ; and 

* See Whiston's Life of himself. Poor 
Whlrton, who believed in everything but the 
Trinity, tells us gravely that the sin pie per- 
son whom William touched wm cured, not- 
withstanding His Majesty's want of faith. 
See also the Athenian Mercury of January 16. 
1691. 


his little finger was thicker than the 
loins of the prelates. He drove hun- 
dreds of quiet students from their 
cloisters, and thousands of respectable 
divines from their parsonages, for the 
crime of refusing to sign his Covenant. 
No tenderness was shown to learning, 
to genius, or to sanctity. Such men as 
Hall and Sanderson, ChillingwDrth and 
Hammond, were not only plundered, 
but flung into prisons, and exposed to 
all the rudeness of brutal gaolers. It 
was made a crime to read fine psalms 
and prayers bequeathed to the faith- 
ful by Ambrose and Chrysostom. At 
length the nation became weary of the 
reign of the saints. The fallen dynasty 
and the fallen hierarchy were restored. 
Thn Puritan was in his turn subjected 
to disabilities and penalties; and he 
immediately found out that it was bar- 
barous to punish men for entertaining 
conscientious scruples about a garb, 
about a ceremony, about the functions 
of ecclesiastical officers. His piteous 
complaints and his arguments in favour 
of toleration had at length imposed 
on many well meaning persons. Even 
zealous churchmen had begun to enter- 
tain a hope that "the severe discipline 
which he had undergone had made him 
candid, moderate, charitable. Had this 
been really so, it would d-ay' less have 
been our duty to v, ■’ •k! : n. fugles with 
extr erne tend ern ess . Lu i , while we w ere 
considering what we could do to meet 
his wishes in England, hehad obtained 
ascendency in Scotland ; and, in an in- 
stant, he was all himself 4gain, bigoted, 
insolent, and cruel. Manses had been 
sacked ; churches shut up , pray' : books 
burned ; sacred garments torn ; congre- 
gations dispersed by violence; priests 
hustled, pelted, pilloried, driven forth, 
with their wives and babes, to beg or 
die of hunger. That these outrages 
were to bB imputed, not to a few law- 
less marauders, but to the great body 
of the Presbyterians of Scotland, was 
evident from the fact that the govern- 
ment had not dared either to inflict 
punishment on the offenders or to grant 
relief to the sufferers. Was it not fit 
then that the Church of England should 
take warning? Was it reasonable to 
ask her to mutilate her' apostolical 
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polity and hpr beautiful ritual for thp 
purpose ot conciliating those who wanted 
nothing hut power to rabble her &s they 
had rabbled her sister ? Already these 
men had obtained a boon which they 
ill deserved, and which they never 
would have granted. They worshipped 
God in perfect security. Their meet- 
ing houses were as effectiudly protected 
as the choirs of our cathedrals. While 
no episcopal minister cduUI, without 
putting his life in jeopardy, officiate in 
Ayrshire or Lenhewshirt*, a hundred 
Presbyterian ministers preached unmo- 
lested every Sunday in Middlesex. The 
legislature hud, with a generosity per- 
haps imprudent, granted toleration to the 
most intolerant of men ; and with tole- 
ration it behoved them to be content. 
Thus several causes conspired to 
con«tuu- inflame the parochial clergy 
cnnruVald against the scheme of compre- 
tinn - hension. Their temper was 
such that, if the plan framed in the 
Jerusalem Chamber had been directly 
submitted to them, it would have been 
rejected by a majority of twenty to 
one. Put in the Convocation their 
weight bore no proportion to their 
number. The Convocation has, happily 
for our country, been so long utterly 
insignificant that, till a recent period, 
none but curious students cared to 
enquire how it was constituted; and 
o' 1 now many persons, not generally 
: H ii/unned, imagine ii to be a council 
-smiting the Church of England, 
ri i the Convocation so often men- 
ticu Cf’ in our ecclesiastical history is 
merely the synod of the Province of 
C nterlmry, and never had a right to 
speab in the nurr** of the whole clerical 
body. rr hc Province of York has also 
its Convolution : but, till the eighteenth 
century was far advanced, the Province 
of York was generally so poor, so rude, 
and 6,u thinly peopled, that, in political 
importance, it could hardly be consi- 
dered as more than a tenth part of the 
kingdom. The sense of the Southern 
clergy was therefore popularly con- 
sidered as the sense of the whole 
profession. When the formal concur- 
rence of the Northern clergy was 
’eqiftred, it seems to have been given 
as a matter of course. Indeed the 


canons passed by the Convocation of 
Canterbury in 1504 were ratified by 
James the First, and were ordered to 
he strictly observed in every part of 
the kingdom, two years before the 
Convocation of York went through the 
form of approving them. Since those 
ecclesiastical councils became mere 
names, a great change has taken place 
in the relative position of the two 
Archbishoprics. In all the elements 
of power, the region beyond Trent is 
now at least a third part of England. 
When in our own time the representa- 
tive system was adjusted to the altered 
state of the country, almost all the 
small boroughs which it wtus mu 1 cssary 
to disfranchise were in the south. Two 
thirds of the new members given to 
great provincial towns wore given to 
the north. If therefore any English 
government should suffer the Convo- 
cations, as now constituted, to meet for 
the despatqji of business, two indepen- 
dent synods would be legislating at 
the same time for one Church, it is 
by no means impossible that one as- 
sembly might adopt canons which the 
other might, reject, that one assembly 
might condemn as heretical propositions 
which the other might hold to be ortho- 
dox.* In the seventeenth century no 
such danger was apprehended. So little 
indeed was Ahe Convocation of York 
thou considered, that tlm two Houses 
of Parliament had, in their address to 
William, spoken flnly of one Convoca- 
tion, which they called the Convocation 
of the Clergy of the Kingdom. 

The body which they thus not very 
accurately designated is divided into 
two Houses. The Upper House is 
composed of the Bishops of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury. The Lower House 
consisted, in 1689, of a hundred and 
forty four members. Twenty two Deans 

* In several recent publication ft the appre- 
hension that dift'erenc^i might arise between 
the Convocation of York and the Convocation 
of Canterbury has been contemptuously pro- 
noun ceil chimrricaJ. but it is not easy to 
understand why two independent Convoca- 
tions should be lea* likely to differ than two 
Houses of the same Convocation ; and it is 
matter of notoriety that, in the reigns of 
William the Third and Anne, the two Homes 
of the Convocation of Canterbury scarcely 
ever agreed. 
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and fifty four Archdeacons sate there 
in virtue of their offices. Twenty four 
divines satB as proctors for twenty four 
chapters. Only forty four proctors were 
elected by the eight thousand parish 
priests of the twenty two dioceses. 
Election These forty four proctors, how- 
or mem- ever, were almost all of one 
crmvoct- mind. The elections had in for- 
,lon ‘ mertimesbecn conductedin the 
most quiet and decorous manner. But on 
this occasion the canvassing was eager : 
the contests were sharp': Clarendon, who 
had refused to take the oaths, and his 
brother Rochester, the leader of the 
party which in the House of Lords had 
opposed the Comprehension Bill, had 
gone to Oxford, the head quarters of 
that party, fcit the purpose of animating 
and organising the opposition. * The 
representatives of the parochial clergy 
must lmvc been men whose chief dis- 
tinction was their zeal : for in the whole 
list can be found hot a single illustrious 
name, and very few names which are 
now known even to persons well read 
in ecclesiastical history, f The official 
members of the Lower House, among 
whom were many distinguished scholars 
and preachers, seem to have been not 
very unequally divided. 

During the summer of 16B9 several 
Eceiniv- high spiritual dignities became 
lerrmut* ™eant, and were bestowed on 
brstowpd. divines who were sitting in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. It lias already 
been mentioned that Thomas, Bishop 
of Worcester, died just before the day 
fixed for taking the oaths. Lake, 
Bishop of Chichester, lived just long 
enough to refuse them, and with his 
last breath declared that he would 
maintain even at the stake the doctrine 
of indefeasible hereditary right. The 
sec of Chichester was filled by Patrick, 
and that of Worcester by Stillingfleet; 
and the deanery of Saint Paul’s which 

♦ Birch’s Life of •Tillotson ; Life Df Pri- 
deaux. From Clarendon's Diary, it appears 
that he and Rochester were at Oxford on the 
23rd of September. 

t See the Roll in the Historical Account of 
the present Convocation, appended to the 
second edition of Vox Cleri, 1690. The most 
considerable name that I perceive in the list of 
proctors chosen hy the parochial clergy Is that 
of Dr. John Mill, the editor of the Greek Tes- 
tament, 


Stillingfleet quitted was given to Tillot- 
son. That Tillutson was not raised to 
the episcopal bench excited some sur- 
prise. But in truth it was because the 
government held his services in the 
highest estimation that he was suffered 
to reinain a little longer a simple pres- 
byter. The most important office in 
the Convocation waB that of Prolocutor 
of the Lower House : the Prolocutor 
was to be chosen by the members ; and 
it was hoped at Court that they would 
cho<*e Tillotson. It had in fact been 
already determined that he should be 
the next Archbishop of Canterbury. 
When he went to kiss hands for his 
new deanery he warmly thanked the 
King. “Your Majesty has now set 
me at ease for the remainder of my 
life.” “No such thing, Doctor, I 
assure you,” said William. He then 
plainly intimated that, whenever Ban- 
croft should cease to fill the highest 
ecclesiastical station, TillotspffWould 
succeed to it Tillotson stooff ffifiast : 
for his nature was quiet an?f Un- 
ambitious : lie was beginning tp#feel 
the infirmities of old age: he efred 
little for rank or money : the 
advantages which he most valued'^llle 
an honest, fame and the gen era!' good 
will of mankind : thosD advantages ho 
already possessed ; and he could not 
but be aware that, if he became primate, 
he should incur the bitterest hatred of 
a powerful party, and should become a 
mark for obloquy, from which his gentle 
and sensitive nature shrank as from tin- 
rack or the wheel. William was earnest 
and resolute. “It iB necessary,” lie 
said, “ for my service ; and I must lay 
on your conscience the responsibility of 
refusing me your help.” Here the 
conversation ended. It was, indeed, 
not necessary that the point should be 
immediately decided ; for several months 
were still to elapse before the Arch- 
bishopric would be vacant. 

Tillotson bemoaned himself with un- 
feigned anxiety and sorrow to Lady 
Russell, whom, of all human beings, he 
most honoured and trusted.* He hoped, 

* The letter in which Tillotson informed 
Lady Russell of the King’s intentions is printed 
In Birch’s book : but the dateis(?lear!y errone- 
ous, Indeed I feel assured that v parts of two 

f 
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he said, that h$ was not inclined to 
shrink from the sendee of the Church : 
hut he was convinced that his present 
line of service was that in which he 
could be most useful. If he should be 
forced to accept so high and so invidious 
a post as the primacy, he should soon 
sink under the load of duties and 
anxieties too heavy for his strength. 
His spirits, and with his spirits his 
abilities, would fail him. He gently 
complained of Burnet, who loved and 
admired him with a truly generous 
heartiness, and who had laboured to 
persuade both the King and Queen 
that there was in England only one 
man fit for the highest ecclesiastical 
dignity. “The Bishop of Salisbury,” 
said Tillotson, “ is one of the best and 
worst friends that I know.” 

Nothing that was not a secret to 
Compton Burnet was likely to be long a 
•ii»run- secret to anybody. It soon 
began to be whispered about 
that the King had fixed on Tillotson 
to fill the place of San croft. The news 
caused cruel mortification to Compton, 
who, not unnaturally, conceived that 
his own claims were unrivalled. He 
had educated the Queen and her sister; 
and to the instruction which they had 
received from him might fairly be 
ascribed, at least in part, the firmness 
with which, in spite of the influence of 
their father, they had adhered to tha 
established religion. Compton was, 
moreover, the only prelate who, during 
the late reign, had raised his voice in 
Parliament against the dispensing 
power, the only prelate who had bpen 
suspended by the High Commission, 
the only prelate who had signed the 
invitation to the Prince of Orange, the 
only prelate who had actually taken 
arms against Popery and arbitrary 
power, the only prelate, save one, ■who 
had voted agairlst a B egen cy. Am Dng the 
ecclesiastics of the Province of Canter- 
bury who had taken the oaths, ho was 

distinct letters have been by some blunder 
joined together. In one passage Tillotson 
informs his correspondent that Stillingfleet is 
made Bishop of Worcester, And In another 
that talker is madB Bishop of Derry. Now 
Stillingfleet was consecrated Bishop of W or- 
raerter on tbe^ath of October 16S 9, and Walker 
vvasTiDtmade Bishop of Derry till June 1690, 


highest in rank. He had therefore held, 
during some months, a vicarious pri- 
macy: he had crowned the new Sove- 
reigns: he had consecrated the new 
Bishops : he was about to preside in 
thB Convocation. It may be added, 
that he was the son of an Earl, 
and that no person of equally high 
birth then sate, or had ever sate, since 
the Deformation, on the episcopal bench. 
That the government should put over 
his head a priest of his own diocese, 
who was the son of a Yorkshire clo- 
thier, and who was distinguished only 
by abilities and virtues, was provoking ; 
and Compton, though byvno means a 
budhearted man, was much provoked. 
Perhaps his vexation was increased by 
the reflection that he had, iur the sake 
of those by whom lie.was thus slighted, 
done some' things which had strained 
his conscience and sullied his reputa- 
tion, that hp had at one time practised 
the disingenuous aits of a diplomatist, 
and at another time given scandal to 
his brethren by wearing the buff coat 
and jackboots of a trooper. Ho could 
not accuse Tillotson of inordinate am- 
bition. But, though Tillotson was most- 
unwilling to accept the Archbishopric 
himself, he did not use his influence in 
favour of Compton, but earnestly re- 
commended Stillingfleet us the man 
fittest to preside over the Church of 
England. The consequence whs that, 
on the eve of the faceting of Convoca- 
tion, the Bishop who was to be at the 
head of the Upper House became tin* 
personal enemy of the presbyter whom 
the government wished to see at tho 
head of the Lower House. This quarrel 
added new difficulties to difficulties 
which little needed any addition.* 

It was not till the twentieth of 
November that the Convocation ThBCnn _ 
met for the despatch of busi- Twaiiou 
ness. The place of meeting mwU ' 
had, in former timed,' been Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral. But Saint Paul’s Cathedral 
was slowly rising from its ruins : and, 
though the dome already towered high 

* Birch ' b Life of Tillotson. The account 
there given of the coldness between Compton 
and Tillotson was taken by Birch from the 
MSS. Df Henry Wharton, and la confirmed by 
many circumstances which are known from 
other sources of intelligence. 
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above the hundred steeples of the City, 
the choir had not yet been opened for 
public worship. The assembly there- 
fore sate at Westminster.* * A table 
was placed in the beautiful chapel of 
Henry the Seventh. Compton was in 
the chair. On his right and left those 
suffragans of Canterbury who had taken 
the oaths were ranged in gorgeous vest- 
ments of scarlet and miniver. Below 
the table was assembled the crowd of 
presbyters. Beveridge preached a Latin 
sermon, in which he warmly eulogised 
the existing system, and yet declared 
himself favourable toa mo derate reform. 
Ecclesiastical laws were, he said, of two 
kinds. Some laws were fundamental 
and eternal: they derived their authority 
from God; nor could any religious 
community abrogate them without 
ceasing to form a part of the universal 
Church. Other laws were local and 
temporary. They had beeq, framed by 
human wisdom, and might be altered 
by human wisdom. They ought not 
indeed to be altered without grave 
reasons. But surely, at that moment, 
such reasons were not wanting. To 
unite a scattered flock in one fold under 
one shepherd, to remove stumbling- 
blocks trom the path of tho weak, to 
reconcile hearts long estranged, to 
restore spiritual discipline t o its primi- 
tive vigour, to place the best and purest 
of Christian societies on a base broad 
enough to stand agaihst all the attacks 
of earth and hell, these were objects 
which might well justify some modifi- 
cation, not of Catholic institutions, but 
of national or provincial usages. f 

The Lower House, having heard this 
_ „ tI t discourse, proceeded to appoint 

ThpJllffh ’ r 

chyrdi- a Prolocutor, Sharp, who was 
w'T probably put forward by the 
^ members favourable to a com- 
iion***' P^hensiou 13 006 °f the high- 
on ' est churchmen among them, 
proposed Tillotsou. Jane, who had 
refused to act under Jthe Aoyal Com- 
mission, was proposed on the other 
side. After some animated discussion, 

* Chamberlaynfl's State of England, 16th 

edition. 

t Cancio ad Synodum per Quliefcman Bove- 
reglum, 1GSJ1. 


Jane was elected by fifty five votes to 
twenty eight.* 

The Prolocutor was formally pre- 
sented to the Bishop of London, and 
made, according to ancient usage, a 
Latin oration. In this oration the 
Anglican Church was extolled as the 
most perfect of all institutions. There 
was a very intelligible intimation that 
no change whatever in her doctrine, 
her discipline, or her ritual was re- 
quired; and the discourse concluded 
with a .most significant sentence. 
Compton, when a few months before 
he exhibited himself in the somewhat 
unclerical character of a colonel of 
horse, had ordered the colours of his 
regiment to be embroidered with the 
well-known words “Nolumus leges 
Angliae mutari” ; and with these words 
Jane closed his peroration. f 

Still the Low Churchmen did not 
relinquish all hope. They very wisely 
determined to begin by proposing to 
substitute lessons taken from the ca- 
nonical hooks for the lessons taken 
from the Apocrypha. It should seem 
that this was a suggestion which, even 
if there had not been a single dissenter 
in the kingdom, might well have been 
received with favour. For the Church 
had, in her sixth Article, declared that 
the canonical books were, and that the 
Apocryphal hooks were not, entitled to 
be called Holy Scriptures, and to be 
regarded as the rule of faith. Even this 
reform, however, the High Churchmen 
were determined to oppose. They 
asked, in pamphlets which covered the 
counters of Paternoster Row and Little 
Britain, why country congregations 
should be deprived of the pleasure of 
hearing about the ball of pitch with 
which Daniel choked th b dragon, and 
about the fish whose liver gave forth 
such a fume as sent the devil flying 
from Ecbatana to Egypt. And were 
there not chapters of the "Wisdom of 
the Son of Sirach far more interesting 
and edifying than the genealogies and 
muster rolls which made up a large 
part of the Chronicles of tka Jewish 
Rings, and of the narrative of Nefce- 

* Luttrell'a Diary ; Historical^ Account of 
the Present Convocation. 

t Kenniit’a History, iiL M2. 
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miah ? No grave divine however would 
have liked to maintain, in Henry the 
Seventh's, Chapel, that it waB im- 
possible to find, in many hundreds of 
pages dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
fifty or sixty chapters more edifying 
than anything which could be ex- 
tracted from the works Df the most 
respectable uninspired moralist or his- 
torian. The leaders of the majority 
therefore determined to shun a debate 
in which they must have been reduced 
to a disagreeable dilemma. Their plan 
was, not to reject the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, but, to prevent 
those recommendations from being dis- 
cussed;' and with this view a system 
of tactics was adopted which proved 
successful. 

The law, as it had been interpreted 
during a long course of years, pro- 
hibited the Convocation from even 
deliberating on any ecclesiastical ordi- 
nance without a previous warrant, from 
the Crown. Such a, warrant, sealed 
with the great seal, was brought in 
form to Henry the Seventh's Chapel by 
Nottingham. He at the same time 
delivered a message from the King. 
His Majesty exhorted the assembly to 
consider calmly and without prejudice 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, and declared that he laid 
nothing in view but the honour and 
advantage of the Protestant religion in 
general, and of the Church of England 
in particular.* 

The Bishops speedily agreed on an 
address of thanks for the royal 
fcntwwn Ca message, and requested the con- 
Hrmiri »r currpnee of the Lower House, 
pun foc»- Jane and his adherents raised 
objection after objection. First 
they elaimed the privilege of present- 
ing a separate address Whpn they 
were forced to waive this claim, they 
refused to agree to any expression 
which imported that the Church of 
England had any fellowship with any 
othpr Protestant community. Amend- 
ments and reasons w^sre sent backward 
and forward. Conferences were held 
at which Burnet on one side and Jane 
on the other were the chief speakers. 

* Histories 1 Amount of the Present Convo- 
cation, 16*0. 4 


At last, with great difficulty, a com- 
promise was made; and an address, 
cold and ungracious compared with 
that which the Bishops had framed, 
was presented to the King in the 
Banqueting Hdusp. He dissembled 
his vexation, returned a kind answer, 
and intimated a hope that the. as- 
sembly would now at length proceed 
to consider the great question of Com- 
prehension.* 

Such however was not the intention 
of the leaders of the Lower Th[ . Tj0Wpr 
House. As soon as they were °“ T U of 
again in Henry the Seventh’s cation 
Chapel, one of them raised a unman- 
dpbate about the nonjuring •« , ’ aljl,r - 
Bishops. In spite uf the unfortunate 
scruple which those prelates enter- 
tained, they were learned and holy 
men. Their advice 1 might, at this 
conjuncture, bo of thp greatest service 
to the Church. The Upper House wjis 
hardly an Upper House in the absence 
of the Primate and of many of his 
most respectable suffragans. Could 
nothing be done to remedy this evil?f 
Another member complained of some 
pamphlets which had lately appeared, 
and in which the Convocation was not 
treated with proper deference. The 
assembly took fire. Was it not mon- 
strous that this heretical and schism- 
aticul trash should be cried by the 
hawkers about the streets, and should 
be exposed to sale in the booths of 
Westminster Hall* within a hundred 
yards of the Prolocutor’s chair? The 
work of mutilating the Liturgy and of 
turning cathedrals into conventicles 
might surely be postponed till the 
Synod had taken measures to protect 
its own freedom and dignity. It w as 
then debated how the printing of such 
scandalous books should be prevented. 
Somp were for indictments, some for 
ecclesiastical censure^ In such de- 
liberations as these week after week 
passed away^ Not a single proposition 
tending to a Comprehension had been 

* Historical Account of the Present Convo- 
cation ; Burnet, ii. &A ; Rennet’ a Hlator; ol 
the re urn Df William and Mary. 

f Historical Account of the Present Convo- 
cation ; Km net’s History . 

X Historical Account of the Present Convo- 
cation ; Kennet. 
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even discussed. Christmas wu ap- 
proaching. At Christmas there was to 
be a recess. The Bishops were desirous 
that, during the recess, a committee 
should ait to prepare business. The 
Lower House refused to consent.* 
That House, it was now evident, was 
fully determined not even to enter oil 
tile consideration of any part of the 
plan which had been framed by the 
Royal Commissioners. The proctors 
of the dioceses were in a worse humour 
than when they first came up to West- 
minster. Many of them had probably 
never before passed a week in the 
capital, and had not been aware how 
great the difference was between a 
town divine and a country divine. 
The sight of the luxuries and comforts 
enjoyed by the popular preachers of 
the city raised, ifot, unnaturally, some 
sore feeling in a Lincolnshire or Caer- 
narvonshire vicar who was accustomed 
to live as hardly as a snail farmer. 
The very circumstance that the Lon- 
don clergy were generally for a com- 
prehension made the representatives 
of the rural clergy obstinate on the 
other side.f The prelates were, as a 
body, sincerely desirous that some con- 
cession might be made to the noncon- 
formists. But the predates were utterly 
unable to curb the mutinous democracy. 
They were few in number. Some of 
them were objects of extreme dislike 
to the parochial clergy. The President 
had not the full authority of a primate ; 
nor was he sorry to see those who 
had, as lie conceived, used him ill, 

* Historical Account of the Present Convo- 
cation. 

t That there was such a jealousy as I have 
described is admitted in the pamphlet entitled 
Vox Cleri. “Some country ministers, now 
of the Convocation, do nqw see in what great 
ease and plenty the City ministers live, who 
have tholr readers and lecturers, and frequent 
supplies, and sometimes tarry in the vestry 
till prayers be ended, and have great dignities 
in the Church, besides their rich parishes in 
the City." The author of tfeis tract, once 
widely celebrated, was Thomas Long, proctor 
for the clergy of the diocese of JSxcter. In 
another pamphlet, published at this time, the 
rural clergymen are said to have seen with an 
evil eye their London brethren refreshing 
themselves with sack after preaching. Seve- 
ral satirical allusions to the fahle of the Town 
Mouse and the Country Moose will be found 
in the pamphlets of that winter. 


thwarted and mortified. It was neces- 
sary to yield. The Convoca- The r D n- 
tion was prorogued for six p^f tlDD 
weeks. When those six weeks 
had expired, it wa9 prorogued again ; 
and many years elapsed before it was 
permitted to transact business. 

So ended, and for ever, the hope that 
the Church Df England might be in- 
duced to make some concession to the 
scruples of the nonconformists. A 
learned and respectable minority of the 
clerical order relinquished that hope 
with deep regret. Yet in a very short 
time even Burnet and Tillotson found 
reason to believe that their defeat was 
really an escape, and that victory would 
have beeu a disaster. A reform, such 
as, in the days of Elizabeth, would have 
united the great body of English Pro- 
testants, would, in the days of William, 
have alienated more hearts than it 
would have conciliated. The schism 
which the oaths had produced was, as 
yet, insignificant. Innovations such as 
those proposed by the Royal Commis- 
sioners would have given i£ a terrible 
importance. As yet a layman, though 
he. might think the proceedings of the 
Convention unjustifiable, and though 
he might applaud the virtue of the non- 
juring clergy, still continued to sit 
under the accustomed pulpit, and to 
kneel at the accustomed altar. But if, 
just at this conjuncture, while his mind 
was irritated by what he thought the 
wrong done to liis favourite divines, 
and while he was perhaps doubting 
whether he ought not to follow them, 
his ears and eyes had been shocked by 
changes in the worship to which he was 
fondly attached, if the compositions of 
the doctors of the Jerusalem Chamber 
had taken the place of the old collects, 
if he had seen clergymen without sur- 
plices carrying the chalice and the 
paten up and down the aisle to seated 
communicants, the tie which bound him 
to the Established Church would have 
been dissolved. He w'ould have re- 
paired to some ^onjuring assembly, 
where the service which he loved was 
performed without mutilation. The 
new sect, which as yet consisted almost 
exclusively of priests, would soon^navp 
been swelled by numerou^ and large 
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congregations ; and in those congrega- 
tions would have been found a much 
greater proportion of the opulent, of 
the highly descended, and of the highly 
educated, than any other body of dis- 
senters could show. The Episcopal 
schismatics, thus reinforced, would 
probably have been as formidable to 
the new King and his successors as 
ever the Puritan schismatics had been 


to the princes of the House of Stuart. 
It is an indisputable and a most in- 
structive fact, that we are, in a great 
measure, indebted for the civil and re- 
ligious liberty which we enjoy to the 
pertinacity with which the High 
Church party, in the Convocation o'’ 
16B9, refuseieven to deliberate on any 
plan of Comprehension,* 


CHAPTER XV. 


While the Convocation was wrangling 
ti, p Pm- on on( ' side Old Palace Yard, 
nu, [> n r ^ lc Parliament was wrangling 
iircmmi pvcii mom ficrcelyon the other. 
ofH.ur... The Houspfl) whiell h a d sepa- 

rated on the twentieth of August, had 
met again on the nineteenth of October. 
On the day of meeting an important 
change struck every eye. Halifax was 
no lunger on the woolsack, He had 
reason to expect that tho persecution, 
from which he had narrowly escaped 
in tlio summer, would be renewed. The 
events which had takpn place during 
the recess, and especially the disasters 
of the campaign in Ireland, had fur- 
nished his enemies with fresh means 
of annoyance. His administration had 
not been successful; and, though his 
failure was partly to be ascribed to 
causes against which no human wisdom 
could have contended, it was also partly 
to be ascribed to the peculiarities of 
his temper and of his intellect. It was 
certain that a large party in the Com- 
mons would attempt to remove him ; 
and he could no longer dcppnd on the 
protection of his master. It was natural 
that a prince who was emphatically a 
man of action should become wear)' 
of a minister who was a man of specu- 
lation. Charlrs, who went to Council 
as he went to the, play, solely to be 
amused, was delighted with an adviser 
who had a hundred pleasant and in- 
genjpus tilings to say on both sides of 
(•very question. Bat William had no 
taste for disquisitions and disputations, 


however lively and subtle, which occu- 
piedmuch time and led to no conclusion. 
It was reported, and^s not improbable, 
that on one occasion lie could not 
refrain from expressing in sharp terms 
at the coun»il board his impatience at 
what seemed to him a morbid habit of 
indecision. t Halifax, mortified by his 
mischances in public life, dejected by 
domestic calamities, disturbed by ap- 
prehensions of an impeachment, and 
no longer supported by royal favour, 
became sick of public life, and began 
to pine for the silence and solitude of 
his seat in Nottinghamshire, an old 
Cistercian Abbey buried deep among 

* Burnet, ii. o‘l, 34* Tho beat narratives of 
what passed in this Convocation are the His- 
torical Account impended to the second edition 
of Vox Cleri, find the passage in Keunet’s 
Hi§tory to which I have already referred the 
reader. The former narrative is by a very 
high churchman, tho latter by a very low 
churchman. Thoso who are desirous d( 
obtaining fuller information must consult the 
contemporary pamphlets. Among them arc 
Vox Populi ; Vox Laid ; Vox Regis et Repnl ; 
the Healing Attempt ; the Letter to a Friend, 
by Dean Prideaux ; the Letter from a Minis- 
ter iu the Country to a Member of tho Convo- 
cation ; thB Answer to tho Merry Answer to 
Vox Cleri ; the Remarks from the Country 
upon two Letters relating to tho Convocation ; 
the Vindication of the Letters in .Answer to 
Vox Cleri ; the Answer to the Country Minis- 
ter's Letter, All these tracts appeared late in 
1689 Dr early in 1690. 

t “Halifax a eu une repilmande sfiviro 
piibliquemont dans la conseil par le Prince 
d'Orange pour avoir trap balance.” — Avanxto 
l>e Crolssy, Dublin, JunB 1B8D. " HIb mer- 
curial wit,” says Burnet, if. 4., “ was no. well 
suited with the Kind’s phlegm.”. 
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vooda. Early in October it was known 
that he Would, no longer preside in the 
Upper House. It was at the same time 
whispered as a great secret that he 
meant to retire altogether from business, 
and that he retained the Privy Seal 
only till a successor should be named. 
Chief Baron Atkyns was appointed 
Speaker of the Lords.* 

On some important points there ap : 
Supriin* poami to bp. no difference of 
toimi. opinion in the legislature. The 
Commons unanimously resolved that 
they would stand by the King in the 
work of reconquering Ireland, and that 
they would pliable him to prosecute 
with vigour the war against France, t 
With equal unanimity they voted an 
extraordinary supply of two millions. J 
It was determined that the greater 
part of this sum should be levied by 
an assessment on real property. The 
rest was to be raised partly by a poll 
tax, and partly by new duties on tea, 
coffee, and chocolate. It was proposed 
that a hundred thousand pounds should 
be exai*ted from the Jews; and this 
proposition was at first favourably re- 
ceived by the House: but difficulties 
arose. The Jews presented a petition 
in which they declared that they could 
not afford to pay such a sum, and that 
they would rather leave the kingdom 
than stay there to be ruined. En- 
lightened politicians could not but per- 
ceive that special taxation, laid on a 
small class which happens to be rich, 
unpopular, and defenceless, is really 
confiscation, and must ultimately im- 
poverish rather than enrich the State. 
After some discussion, the Jew tax was 
abandoned. § 

The Bill of Rights, which, in the 
_ last Session, had, after causing 
otRighii much altercation between the 
Houses, been suffered to drop, 

* Clarendon's Diary, Oct. 10, 1689 ; Lords’ 
Journals, Oct. IS, 1689. 

t Commons' Journals, Oct. 24^ 1669. 

t Commons’ Journals, Nov. 2. 1689. 

§ Commons’ Journals, Nov. 7. 19,, Dec. SO. 
1G89. ThB rule of the House then was that 
no petition could be rercrved against the im- 
position of a tax. This rnle was, after a very 
hard fight, rescinded in 1842. The petition of 
the Jews was not received, end is not men- 
tioned in the Journals. But something may 
be Learned about it* from Luitrell's Diary and 
from Grey’B Debates, Nov. 19. 1689. 


was again introduced, and was speedily 
passed. The peers no longer insisted 
that any person should be designated 
by name as successor to the crown, if 
Mary 7 , Anne, and William should all 
die without posterity. During eleven 
years nothing mpre was heard of the 
claims of the House of Brunswick. 

The Bill of Rights contained some 
provisions which deserve special men- 
tion. The Convention had resolved 
that it was contrary to the interest of 
the kingdom to be governed by a Papist, 
but had prescribed no test which could 
ascertain whether a prince was or was 
not a Papist. The defect was now sup- 
plied. It was enacted that every 
English Sovereign should, in full Par- 
liament, and at the coronation, repeat 
and subscribe tlic Declaration against 
Tra nsubstantiati on . 

It was also enacted that no person 
who should marry a Papist should be 
capable of reigning in England, and 
that, if the Sovereign should many a 
Papist, the subject should bo. absolved 
from allegiance. Burnet boasts that 
this part of the Bill of Rights was his 
work. He had little reason to boast: 
for a more wretched specimen of legis- 
lative workmanship wall not easily be 
found. In the first place, no test is 
prescribed. "Whether the consort of a 
Sovereign has taken the oath of supre- 
macy, has signed the declaration 
against transubstantiation, has com- 
municated according to the ritual of 
the Church of England, are very simple 
issues of fact. But whether the con- 
sort of a Sovereign is or is not a 
Papist is a question about which people 
may argue for arer. What is n Papist? 
The tvord is not a word of definite sig- 
nification cither in law or in theology. 
It is merely a popular nickname, and 
means very different things in different 
mouths. Is every person a Papist who 
is willing to concede to the Bishop of 
Rome a primacy among Christian pre- 
lates P If so, James the First, Charles 
the First Laud, Heylyn, were Pa- 
pists.* Or is the appellation to be 

* James, in thB very treatise in whlqh he 
trial to prove the Pope to be Antichrist, pays : 
“ For myself, if that were yet the* question, I 
would with all my heart give my consent that 
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confined to persons who hold the ultra- 
montane doctrines touching the autho- 
rity of the Holy Sec? If so, neither 
Hossuet nor Pascal was a Papist. 

What again is the legal effret. of the 
words which absolve the subject from 
his allegiance? Is it meant that a 
person arraigned for high treason may 
tender evidence to prove, that the 
Sovereign has married a Papist? Would 
Thistlewood, for example, have been en- 
titled to an aequittal, if he could have 
proved that King G-Porge the Fourth 
had married Mrs. Fitzherbert, and that 
Mr&. Fitzherbert was a Papist? It is 
not easy to believe that any tribunal 
would have gone into such a question. 
Yet to what purpose is it to enact that, 
in a certain case, the subject shall be 
absolved from his allegiance, if the 
tribunal before which lie is tried for a 
violation of his allegiance is not to go 
into the question whethpr that case lias 
arisen ? 

The question of the dispensing power 
was treated in a very different manner, 
was fully considered, and was finally 
settled iu the only way in which it 
could be settled. The Declaration of 
Right had gone no further than to pro- 
nounce that the dispensing power, as 
of late exercised, was illegal. That a 
certain dispensing power belonged to 
the Drown was a proposition sanctioned 
by authorities and precedents of which 
even Whig lawyers could not speak 
without respect : but as to the precise 
extent of this power hardly any two 
jurists were agreed; and every attempt 
to frame a definition had failed. At 
length by the Bill of Rights the ano- 
malous prerogative which had caused 
so many fierce disputes was absolutely 
and for ever taken away.* 

In the House of Commons there was, 

the Bishop of Home should have the first 
seat." The* is a remarkable letter on this 
subject written by James to Charles and 
Buckingham, when they were in Spain. 
Heylyn, speaking of Land's negotiation with 
Rome, says : ” So that upon the point the 
Pope was to content himself among us in 
England with a priority instead of a superi- 
ority over other Bishops, and with a primacy 
instead of a supremacy in these parte of Chria- 
tenritfn, which I oonceivc no man of learning 
and sobriety^ would have grudged to grant 
him.” t 

* SLat. 1 f, k M. seas. 2. c. S. 


a3 might have been expected, a series 
of sharp debates on the mis-s , 

* Inquiry 

fortunes of the autumn. The lnionnu 
negligence or corruption of the * Ul " ,, ' 
Navy Board; the frauds of the con- 
tractors, the rapacity of the captains 
of the King’s ships, the losses of the 
London merchants, were themes for 
many keen speeches. There was indeed 
reason for anger. A severe inquiry, 
conducted by William in person at the 
Treasury, had just, elicited the fact that 
much of the salt with which the mpat 
furnished to the fleet had been cilred 
had been by accident mixed with galls 
sucl) as are used for the purpose of 
making ink. The victuallers threw the 
blame on the rats, and maintained that 
the provisions thus seasoned, though 
certainly disagree abli; to the palate, 
were not injurious to health.* The 
Commons were in no temper to listen 
to such excuses, Several persons who 
had been concerned in cheating thn 
government and poisoning the seamen 
were taken into custody by the Ser- 
jeant.f But no epnsurB was passed on 
the chief offender, Torrington ; nnr does 
it appear that a single voice was raised 
against him. He had personal friends 
iD both parties. He had many popular 
qualities. Even his vices were not 
those which excite public hatred. The 
people readily forgave a courageous 
openhanded sailor for being too fond 
of his bottle, his beon companions, and 
hie mistresses, and did not sufficiently 
consider how great must be the perils 
of a country of which the safety de- 
pends on a man sunk in indolence, 
stupified by wine, enervated by licen- 
tiousness, ruined by prodigality, and 
enslaved by sycophants and harlots. 

Th e suff erings of the army in Ireland 
railed forth strong expressions , 
of sympathy and indignation, imothe 
The Commons did justice to thTlrUh* 
the firmness and wisdom with w “ 
which Schotnberg' hod conducted the 
most arduous of all campaigns. That 
he had not achieved more w$s attri- 
buted chiefly to the vitlany of the Com- 
missariat. The pestilence itself, it was 

• Treai&iry Mixmte Book, Nov. 8. 1089. 

f Commons' Journals end Grey’s Debates, 

Nov, ia, 14. 18, 19, 28, 28. 1C89. 
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Bui*!, would have been no serious cala- 
mity if it had not been aggravated by 
the wickedness of man. The disease 
had generally spared those who had 
warm garments and bedding, and had 
swept away by thousands those who 
were thinly clad and who slept on the 
wet ground. Immense sums had been 
drawn out of the Treasury: yet the piay 
of the, troops was in arrear. Hundreds 
of horses, tens of thousands of shoes, 
hnd been paid for by the public: yet 
the baggage was left behind for want 
of beasts to draw it; and the soldiers' 
were marching barefoot through the 
mire. Seventeen hundred pounds had 
been charged to the government for 
medicines : yet the common drugs with 
which every apothecary in the smallest 
market town was provided were not to 
be found in the plaguostricken camp. 
The cry against Shales was loud. An 
address was carried to the throne, re- 
questing that he might b£ sent for to 
England, and that his accounts and 
papers might be secured. With this 
request the King readily complied ; but 
the Whig majority was not satisfied. 
By whom had Shales bepn recommended 
for so important a place as that of Com- 
missary General? He had been a fa- 
vourite at Whitehall in the worst times. 
He had been zealous fur the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. Why had this 
creature of James been entrusted with 
the business of catering for the army of 
William? It was proposed by some 
of those who were bent on driving all 
Tories and Trimmers from office to ask 
His Majesty by whose advice a man so 
undeserving of the royal confidence had 
been employed. The most moderate 
and judicious Whigs pointed out the 
indecency and impolicy of interrogating 
'the King, and of forcing him either to 
accuse his ministers or to quarrel with 
the representath'es of his people. “ Ad- 
vise His Majesty, if you will,” said 
Somers, "to withdraw his confidence 
from the counsellors who recommeudsd 
this unfortunate appointment. Such 
advice, given, as we should probably 
give it, unanimously, must have great 
weight with him. But do not put to 
him a question such as no private gen- 
tleman would willingly answer. Do 


not force him, in defence of his own 
personal dignity, to protect thB very 
men whom you wish him to discard.” 
After a hard fight of two days, and 
several divisions, the address was car- 
ried by a hundred and ninety five votes 
to a hundred and forty six.* The 
King, as might havB been foreseen, 
coldly refused to turn informer; and 
the House did not press him further. t 
To another address, which requested 
that a Commission might be sent to 
examine into the state of things in 
Ireland, William returned a very gra- 
cious answer, and desired the Commons 
to name the Commissioners. The 
Commons, not to be outdone in cour- 
tesy, excused themselves, and left it 
to His Majesty’s wisdom to select the 
fittest persons. 

In the midst of the angry debates 
on the Irish war a pleasing in- Reception 
cident produced for a moment [£ 5*^ Pr 
goodhumour and unanimity. 

Walker had arrived in London, and 
had been received there with boundless 
enthusiasm. . His face was in every 
print shop. Newsletters describing 
his person and his demeanour were 
sent to every corner of the kingdom. 
Broadsides of prose and verso written 
in his praise were cried in every street 
The Companies of London feasted him 
splendidly in their halls. The common 
people crowded to gaze on him wherever 
he moved, and almost stifled him with 
rough carpsses. Both the Universities 
offered him the degree of Doctor of 
Divjj|*ity. Some of his admirers advised 
him- to present himself at the palace 
in that military garb in which he had 
repeatedly headed the Bailies of his 
fellow townsmen, But, with a belter 
judgment than he sometimes showed, 
he made his appearance at Hampton 
Court in the peaceful robe of his pro- 
fession, was most graciously received, 
and was presented with an order for 
five thousand pounds. "And do not 
think, Doctor,” William said, with great 
benignity, ** that I offer you this sum 

* CommonS’ Journals and Grey's Debates, 
November 26. and 27. 1680. 

f Commons' Journals, November 29. p De- 
cember 2. 1689. 

X Commons' Journals and Gref's Debates, 
NDvembw 80,, December 2. 1689. 
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as payment for your services. I assure 
you that I consider your claims on me 
as not at all diminished.”* 

It is true that amidst the general 
applause the voice of detraction made 
itself heard. The defenders of London- 
derry were men of two nations and of 
two religions. During the siege, hatred 
of the Irishry had held together all 
Saxons; and hatred of Popery had held 
together all Protestants. But, when 
the danger was over, the Englishman 
and the Scotchman, the Episcopalian 
and the Presbyterian, began to wrangle 
about the distribution of praises and 
rewards. The dissenting preachers, 
who had zealously assisted Walker in 
the hour of peril, complained that, in 
the account which he had published of 
the siege, he had, though acknowledg- 
ing that they had done good service, 
omitted to mention their names. The 
complaint was just, and, had it been 
made in a manner becoming Christians 
and gentlemen, would probably have 
produced a considerable effect on the 
public mind. But Walker’s accusers 
in their resentment disregarded truth 
and decency, used scurrilous language, 
brought calumnious accusations which 
were triumphantly refuted, and thus 
threw away the advantage which they 
had possessed. Walker defended him- 
self with moderation and candour. His 
friends fought his battlp with vigour, 
and retaliated keenly on his assailants. 
At Edinburgh perhaps the public opi- 
nion might have been against him. 
But in London the controversy seems 
only to have raised his character. 
was regarded as an Anglican divine of 
eminent merit, who, after having he- 
roically defended his religion against 
an army of Irish Rapparees, was 
rabbled by a mob of Scotch Covenan- 
ters.! 

* London .Gazette, September 2. 1689 ; Ob- 
servations upon Mr. Walker s Account of the 
Siege of Londonderry, licensed October 4. 
1089 ; Luttrell's Diary ; Mr. J. Mackenzie's 
Narrative a False Libel, a Defence d( Mr. G. 
Walker written by bis Friend in his Absence, 
1090. 

f Walker's True Account, 1689 ; An Apo- 
logy for the Failures charged on the True 
Acnopnt, 1689 ; Reflections on the Apology, 
1G69 ; A "Vindication of the True Account by 
Walker, 1680; Mackenzie's Notts tiv^ 1600; 


He presented tn the Commons a 
petition setting forth the destitute con- 
dition to which the widows and or- 
phans of some bravB men who had 
fallen during the siege wpre now re- 
duced. The Commons instantly passed 
a vote of thanks to him, and resolvpd 
to present to the King an address re- 
questing that ten thousand pounds 
might be distributed among the families 
whose sufferings had been so touchingly 
described. The next day it w’as ru- 
moured about the benches that Walker 
was in the lobby. He was called in. 
The Speaker, with great dignity and 
grace, informed him that the House 
had made haste to comply with his 
request, commended him in high terms 
for having taken on himself to govern 
and defend a city betrayed by its 
proper governors and defenders, and 
charged him to tell those who had 
fought under him that their fidelity and 
valour would always be held in grateful 
remembrance by the Commons of Eng- 
land.* 

About the same time the course of 
parliamentary business was F.ilirmml 
diversified by another curious Ludlow - 
and interesting episode, which, like 
the former, sprung out of the events of 
the Irish war. In the preceding spring, 
when every messenger from Ireland 
brought evil tidings, and when the 
authority of James was acknowledged 
in every part of that kingdom, except 
behind the rampaVts of Londonderry 
and on the banks of Lough Erne, it 
was natural that Englishmen should 
remember with how terrible an energy 
the great Puritan warriors of the pre- 
ceding generation bad crushed the in- 
surrection of the Celtic race. The 
names of Cromwell, of Jreton, and of 
the other chiefs of the conquering army, 
were in many mouths. One of those 

Mr. Mackenzie’s Narrative a False Libel, 
1690 ; Dr. Walker's Invisible Champion foyled 
by Mackenzie* IbDO ; Welwood’i Merourius 
Reformatus, Dec. 4, and 11. 1689. The Oxford 
editor of Barnet’s History expresses his sur- 
prise at the silence which the Bishop observes 
■bout Walker. In the Burnet MS. Harl. 
6581. there is an animated panegyric on Wal- 
ker. Why that panegyric does not nppear in 
the History, I am at a loss to explain. 

* Common*’ Journals, Not. 18. and 19. 
1GB0; and Grey's Debate. 
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chiefs, Edmund Ludlow, was still 
living. At twenty two lie had served 
as a volunteer in the parliamentary 
army: at thirty he had risen to the 
rank of Lieutenant General. He was 
now old : but the vigour of his mind 
was unimpaired. His courage was of 
the truest temper; his understanding 
strong, but narrow. What he saw he 
saw clearly : but he saw not much at a 
glance. In an age of perfidy and 
levity, he had, amidst manifold temp- 
tations and dangers, adhered firmly to 
the principles of his youth. His enemies 
could not deny that his lifB had b&en 
consistent, and that with the same 
spirit with which he hud stood up 
against the Stuarts he had stood up 
against the Cromwells, There was but 
a single blemish on his fame : hut that 
blemish, in tln^ opinion of the great 
majority of his countrymen, was on 
for which no merit could compensate 
and which no time could efface. His 
name and seal were ou tile death war- 
rant of Charles the First. 

After the Restoration, Ludlow found 
a refuge on the shores of the Luku of 
Geneva. He was accompanied thither 
by another member of the High Court 
of Justice, John Lisle, the husband of 
that Alice Lisle whose death has left a 
lasting stain on the .memory of James 
the Second. But even in Switzerland 
the regicides w ere not safe. A large 
price was set on their heads ; and a 
succession of Dish adventurers, inflamed 
by national and religious animosity, 
attempted to earn the bribe. Lisle fell 
by the hand of one of these assassins, 
But Ludlow escaped uuhurt from all the 
machinations of his enemies. A small 
knot of vehement and determined 
Whigs regarded him with a veneration, 
which increased as years rolled away, 
and left him almost the only survivor, 
certainly the most illustrious survivor, 
of a mighty race of men, the conquerors 
in a terrible civil war, the judges of a 
king, the founders of a republic. More 
than once he had been invited by the 
enemies of the House of Stuart to leave 
his asylum, to become their captain, 
and to give the signal for rebellion : 
but he had wisely refused to take any 
jrnrt in the desperate enterprises which 


the Wildmans and Fergusons were 
never weary of planning.* 

The Revolution opened a new pro- 
spect to him. The right of the people 
to resist oppression, a right which, 
during many years, no man could assert 
without etxposipg himself to ecclesias- 
tical anathemas and to civil penalties, 
had been solemnly recognised by the 
Estates of the realm, and had been 
proclaimed by Gurter King at Arms on 
thB very spot where the memorable 
scaffold had been Bet up forty years 
before. James had not, indeed, like 
Charles, died the death of a traitor. 
Yet the punishment of the son might 
seem to differ from the punishment of 
the father rather in degree than in 
principle. Those who had recently 
waged war on a tyrant, who had turned 
him out of his palace, who had fright- 
ened him out of his country, who hml 
deprived him of his crown, might per- 
haps think that the crime of going one 
step further had been sufficiently ex- 
piated by thirty years of banishmenl. 
Ludlow's admirers, some of whom ap- 
pear to liavo been in high public situa- 
tions, assured him that he might safi*ly 
venture over, nay, that he might expect 
to bp sent iu high command to Ireland, 
where his name was still cherished by 
his old soldiers and by their children. t 
He came; and early in September it 
was known that he was in London.", 
But it soon appeared that he and hi> 
friends h0 misunderstood the temper 
of the English people. By all, except 
a small extreme section of the Whig 
party, the act, in which he had borne a 
part never to be forgotten, was regarded, 
not merely with the disapprobation due 
to a great violation of law and justice, 
but with horror such as oven the Gun- 
powder Plot had not excited. The 
absurd and almost impious service 
which is still read in our churches on 
the thirtieth of January had produced 
in the minds of the vulgar a strange 
association of ideas. The sufferings of 

* Wade's Confession, Harl. MS. 6845. 

f Be® the Preface to the First Edition of his 
Memoirs, Yevay, 1698. 

t “ C-olonel Ludlow, an old OliverUn, and 
on a of Kims Chari oh the First his Jinxes, is 
arrived lately in this kingdom from Swir/cr- 
laod.”i'Lut£reU's Diary, September 1C89. 
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Charles were confounded with the suf- 
ferings of the Redeemer of mankind ; 
and every regicide was a Judas, a Caia- 
phas, or a Herod. It was true that, 
when Ludlow sate on the tribunal in 
Westminster Hall, he was an ardent 
enthusiast of twenty eight, and that he 
now returned from exile a greyheaded 
and wrinkled man in his seventieth 
year. Perhaps, thoreforo, if he had 
been content to live in close retirement, 
and to shun places of public resort, 
even zealous Royalists might nut have 
grudged the old Republican a grave in 
his native soil. But he had no thought 
of hiding himself. It was soon ru- 
moured that one of those murderers, 
who had brought on England guilt, for 
which she annually, in sackcloth and 
ashes, implored God not to enter inLo 
judgment with her. was strutting about 
the streets of her capital and boasting 
that he should ere long command her 
armies. His lodgings, it was said, 
were the head quarters of the most 
noted enemies of monarchy and epis- 
copacy.* The subject was brought 
before the House of Commons. The 
Tory members called loudly for justice 
on the traitor. None of the Whigs 
ventured to say a word in his defence. 
One or two faintly expressed a doubt 
whether the fact of his return had been 
proved by evidence such as would war- 
rant a parliamentary proceeding. This 
objection was disregarded It was 
resolved, without a divisilii, that the 
King should be requested to issue a 
proclamation for the apprehending of 
Ludlow. Seymour presented the ad- 
dress ; and the Ring promised to do 
what was asked. Some days however 
elapsed before the proclamation ap- 
peared.! Ludlow had time to make 
his escape, and hid himself in his 
Alpine retreat, never again to emerge. 
English travel] ere are still taken to see 
his house close to the lake, and his 
tomb in a church among the vineyards 
which overlook the little town of Vevay. 
On the house was formerly legible an 
inscription purporting that to him to 

* Third Cnveot against tlie Whigs, 171 2. 

f IVmunoJia’ Journals. Novemher fl. and 8. 
16S3 ; Grey’p Debates ; London Gazette, No- 
vember JB. L * f 


whom God is a father, every lund is a 
fatherland* ; and the epitaph on the 
tomb still attests the feelings with 
which the stem old Puritan to the 
last regarded the people of Ireland and 
the House of Stuart, 

Tories and Whigs had concurred, or 
had affected to concur, in pay- 
ing honour to Walker and in ^Sw™" 
putting a brand on Ludlow. Wh,g1, 
But the feud between the # dwo parties 
was more bitter than ever. The Ring 
had entertained a hope that, during 
the recess, the animosities which had in 
Mie preceding session prevented an Act 
of Indemnity from passing would have 
boon mitigated. On the day on which 
the Houses reassembled, he had pressed 
them earnestly to put an end to the fear 
and discord which could never cease to 
exist, while great numbers held their 
property and their liberty, and not a 
few even their lives, by an uncertain 
tenure. Ili*! exhortation proved of no 
effect. October, November, December 
passed away ; and nothing was done. 
Ail Indemnity Bill indeed had been 
brought in, and Tead once: but it had 
ever since lain neglected on the table 
of the House.f Vindictive as had been 
the mood in which the Whigs had left 
Westminster, the mood in which they 
returned was more vindictive still. 
Smarting from old sufferings, drunk 
with recent prosperity, burning with 
implacable, resentment, confident of 
irresistible strength, they were not less 
rash and headstrong than in the days 
oi the Exclusion Bill. Sixteen hundred 
and eighty was come again. Again till 
compromise was rejected. Again the 
voices of the wisest and most upright 
friends of liberty were drowned by the 
clamour of hotheaded and designing 
agitators*. Again moderation was de- 
spised as cowardice, or execrated as 
treachery. All thB Ipssons taught by 
a cruel experience were forgotten. The 
very same qjen who had expiated, by 
years of humiliation, of imprisonment, 

* “ Orrne solum forti patrla, quia patria." 
See Addison's Travels. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that Addison, though a Whip, 
spoaks of Ludlow in language which would 
better have become a Tory, and metis at the 
inscription as cant. 

t Commons’ Journals, Not. 1. 7. 1€88. 
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of penury, of exile, the folly with which 
they had misused the advantage given 
them ljy the Popish plot, now misused 
with equal folly the advantage given 
them by the Revolution. The second 
madness would, in all probability, like 
the first, have ended in their proscrip- 
tion, dispersion, decimation, but for the 
magnanimity and wisdom of that great 
prince, who, bent on fulfilling his mis- 
sion, and insensible alike to flattery 
and to outrage, coldly and inflexibly 
saved them in their own despite. 

It seemed that nothing but blood 
i.npeich- would satisfy them. The aspett 
mum. an^. the temper of the House 
of Commons reminded men of the time 
of the ascendency of Oates; and that 
nothing might be wanting to the resem- 
blance, Oates himself was there. As a 
witness, indeed, 'he could now render 
ntf service : but b e had caught the scent 
of carnage, and came to gloat on the 
butchery ill which he could no longer 
take an active part. His loathsome 
features were again daily seen, and his 
well known “Ah Laard, ah Laard!” 
was again daily heard in the lobbies 
and in the gallery.* The House fell 
first on the renegades of the late reign. 
Of those renegades the Earls of Peter- 
borough and Salisbury were the highest 
in rank, but were also the lowest in 
intellect : for Salisburyhad always been 
an idiot ; and Peterborough had long 
been a dotord. It wy.s however resolved 
by thb Commons that both had, by join- 
ing the Church of Rome, committed 
high treason, and that both should be 
impeached. t A message to that effect 
was sent to the Lords. Poor old 
Peterborough was instantly taken into 
custody, and was sent tottering on a 
crutch, and wrapped up in woollen 
stuffs, to the Tower. The next day 
Salisbury was brought to the bar of his 
peers. Hb muttered something about 
his youth and his foreign education, 
and was then sent to bear Peterborough 
company. t The Commons had mean- 
while passed on to offenders of humbler 
station and better understanding. Sir 
EdwardHales was brought before them. 

* Roger North's Life of Dudley North. 

t Commons’ Journals, Oct. 2G. 1080. 

j Lords’ Journals, Oct. 2G. and 27, 1G69. 


He had doubtless, by holding office in 
defiance of the Test Act, incurred heavy 
penalties. But these penalties fell far 
short of what the revengeful spirit of 
the victorious party demanded; and he 
was committed as a traitor.* Then 
Obadiah Walker was led in. He be- 
haved with a pusillanimity and disin- 
genuousness which deprived him of all 
claim to respect Dr pity. He protested 
that he had never changed his religion, 
that his opinions liad always beEn and 
still vere those of some highly respect- 
able divines of the Church of England, 
and that there were points on which he 
differed from the Papists. In spite of 
this quibbling, he was pronounced guilty 
of high treason, and sent to prison. f 
Then Castelmame was put to the bar, 
interrogated, and committed under a 
warrant which charged him with the 
capital crime of trying to reconcile the 
kingdom to the Church of Rome.}, 

In the meantime the Lords had ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire 0wnn , itu * 
who were answerable for the " rMunfc fr 
deaths of Russell, of Sidney, and off 
some other eminent Whigs. Of this 
Committee, which w'as popularly clljljl 
the Murder Committee, the Earlier 
Stamford, a Whig who had been deepWi 
concerned in the plots forthed by lw 
party against the Stuarts^was eliaiy 
man.§ The books of the Council weir 
inspected: the clerks of the Council 
were examined: some facts disgraceful 
to the Judges, to the Solicitors of the 
Treasury, t o the witness es foijfhe Crown , 
and to the keepers of the state prisons, 
were elicited : but about the packing of 
the juries no evidence could be obtained. 
The Sheriffs kept their own counsel. 
Sir Dudley North, in particular, under- 
went a most severe oross examination 
with characteristic clearness of head 
and firmness of £emp@!'> and steadily 
asserted that he htea never troubled 
himself about the political opinions of the 
persons whom he put on any panel, but 

* Commons’ Journals, Oct. 2G. 1GSD. 

t Commons' Journals, Oct. 26. 1GS9 ; Wood’s 
Athena: Oxonienses; Dod's Church History, 
VIII. Ii. 3. 

X Commons’- Journals, Oct. 28. 1GS9. TUc 

procoedin^s will he found in the CdIIl'cScjOtj uf 

State Trials. 

{ Lords! Journals, Nov. 2. ar.tr G, 1GS9. 
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hud merely inquired whether they were 
substantial citizens. He was undoubt- 
edly tying; and so some of the Whig 
peers told him in veryplain words and in 
very loud tones: but, though they were 
morally certain of his guilt, they could 
find no proofs which would support a 
criminal charge against lnm. The in- 
delible stain however remains on his 
memory, and is still a subject of lamen- 
tation to those who, while loathing his 
dishonesty and cruelty, cannot forget 
that he was one of the most original, 
profound, and accurate thinkers of his 
age.* _ 

Halifax, more fortunate than Dudley 
North, was completely cleared, not only 
from legal, but also from moral guilt, 
He was the chief object of attack; and 
yet a severe examination brought no- 
thing to light that was not to his 
honour. Tillotson was called as a 
witness. He swore that hB had been 
the channel of communication between 
Halifax and Russell wheu Russell was 
a prisoner in the Tower. “ My Lord 
Halifax,” said the Doctor, “ showed a 
very compassionate concprn for my 
Lord Russell ; and my Lord Russell 
charged me with liis last thanks for 
my Lord Halifax’s humanity and 
kindness.” It was proved that the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth had 
borne similar testimony to Halifax’s 
NtacYo- good nature. One hostile wit- 
Joiui uf IleHS indeed was produced, John 
Hampden. Hampden, whose mean suppli- 
cations and enormous bribes had saved 
his neck from the halter. He was now 
a powerful and prosperous man : he 
was a leader of the dominant party in 
the House of Commons ; and yet he 
was one of the most unhappy beings on 
the face of the earth. The recollection 
of the pitiable figure which he had 
made at the bar of the Old Bailey em- 
bittered his temper and impelled him 
to avenge himself without mercy on 
those who had directly or indirectly 
contributed to his humiliation. Of all 
the Whigs he w-as the most intolerant 
and the most obstinately hostile to all 
plans of amnesty. The consciousness 
that he had disgraced himself made 

* Lords’ Journals, Dec. 20. 1G39; Life of 
Dudley Hortn. 

you in. 


him jealous of his dignity and quick to 
take offence. He constantly paraded 
his services and his sufferings, as if he 
hoped that this ostentatious display 
would hide from others the stain which 
nothing could hide from himself. Hav- 
ing during many months harangued 
vehemently against Halifax in the 
House of Commons, he edw came to 
swear against Halifax before the Lords. 
The scene was curious. The witness 
represented himself as having saved 
his country, as having planned the 
Revolution, as having placed Their 
Majesties on the throne. He then 
gave evidence intended to show that 
his life hud been endangered by the 
machinations of the Lord Privy Seal: 
but that evidence missed the mark at 
which it was aimed, and recoiled on 
him from whom it prt>eecded. Hamp- 
den was forced to acknowledge that lie 
had sent his wife to implore the inter- 
cession of the man whom he was now 
persecuting. “ Is it not strange,” asked 
Halifax, “that you should havn re- 
quested the good offices of one whose 
arts had brought your head into peril ?" 
“Not at all,” said Hampden; “to 
whom was I to apply except to the 
men who were in power? I applied 
to Lord Jeffreys: I applied to Father 
PetrR;.and I paid them six thousand 
pounds for their sendees.” “ But did 
Lord Halifax take any money ? ” “ No ; 
I cannot say thuj ho did.” “And, 
Mr. Hampden, did not you afterwards 
send your wile to thank him for his 
kindness?” “Yes: I believe I did,” 
answered Hampden ; “ but I know ol' 
no solid effects of that kindness. If 
there were any, I should be obliged to 
my Lord to tell me what they were." 
Disgraceful as had been the appearance 
which this degenerate heir of an illus- 
trious name had made at the Old 
Bailey, the appearance which he made 
before the Committee of Murder was 
more disgraceful still.* It is pleasing 
to know that a person who had been 
far more cruelly wronged than he, but 
whose nature differed widely from his, 
the noblemindcd Lady Russell, nmon- 

* The report is in thB Lords' Jrmrnal*, Dec. 
20. 1 089, Hampden’s examination was en tbs 
lBth of November. 

U 
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strated against the injustice with which j 
the extreme Whigs treated Halifax.* 
The malice of John Hampden, how- 
ever, was unwearied ani unabashed. 
A few days later, in a committee of the 
whole House of Commons on the state 
of the nation, he mad^a bitter speech, 
in which he ascribed all the disasters 
of the year to the influence of the men 
who had, in the days of the Exclusion 
Bill, been censured by Parliaments, of 
the men who had attempted to mediate 
between James and William. The 
King, hB said, ought to dismiss from 
his counsels and presence all the three 
noblemen who ( had been sent to nego- 
tiate with him at Hun g erf or cL He 
went on to speak of the danger of em- 
ploying men of republican principles. 

doubtless alluded to the chief object 
of his implacable malignity. For 
Halifax, though from temper averse to 
violent changes, was well known to be 
in speculation a republican, and often 
talked, with much ingenuity and 
pleasantry, against hereditary monar- 
chy. The only effect, however, of the 
reflection now thrown on him was to 
call forth a roar of derision. That a 
Hampden, that the grandson of the 
great leader of the Long Parliament, 
that d, man who boasted of having con- 
spired with Algernon Sidney against 
the royal House, should use the word 
republican as a term of reproach! 
When the storm of laughter had sub- 
sided, several members stood up to 
vindicate the accused statesmen. Sey- 
mour declared that, much as he disap- 
proved of the manner in which the 
administration had lately been con- 
ducted, he could not concur in the vote 
which John Hampden had proposed. 
"Look where you will/’ he said, “to 
Ireland, to Scotland, to the navy, to 
the army, you will find abundant proofs 
of mismanagement If the war is still 
to be conducted by the same hands, we 
can expect nothing but a recurrence of 
the same disasters. Hut 1 am not pre- 
pared to proscribe men for the best 
thing that they ever did in their lives, 

* This, I think, in clear from a letter of 
Lady Uontague to Lad}’ Russell, dated Dec. 
23. iSSa, three days after the Committee of 
Murder had reported. 


to proscribe men for attempting to 
avert a revolution by timely mediation.” 
It was justly Baid by another speaker 
that Halifax and Nottingham had been 
sent to the Dutch camp because they 
possessed thB confidence of the nation, 
because they were universally known 
to be hostile to the dispensing power, 
to thB Popish religion, and to the 
French ascendency. It was at length 
resolved that the King should be re- 
quested in general terms to find ou£ 
and to remove the authors of the late 
miscarriages.* A committee w r as ap- 
pointed to prepare an Address. John 
Hampden was chairman, and drew up 
a representation in terms so hitter that, 
when it was reported to the House, his 
own father expressed disapprobation, 
and one member exclaimed: “ This an 
address ! It is- a libel/’ After a sharp 
debate, the Address was recommitted, 
and was not again mention ed.f 

Indeed, the animosity which a large 
part of the House had felt against 
Halifax was beginning to abate. It 
was known that, though he had not yet 
formally delivered up the Privy Seal, 
he had ceased to be a confidential ad- 
viser of the Crown. The power which 
he had enjoyed during the first months 
of the reign of William and Mary had 
passed to the more daring, more un- 
scrupulous, and more practical Caer- 
marthen, against whose influence 
Shrewsbury contended in vain. Per- 
sonally Shrewsbury stood high in the 
royal favour : but he was a leader of 
thB Whigs, and, like all leaders of 
parties, was frequently pushed forward 
against his will by those who seemed 
to follow him. He was himself inclined 
to a mild and moderate policy : but he 
had not sufficient firmness to withstand 
the clamorous importunity with which 
such politicians as John Howe and John 
Hampden demanded vengeance on their 
enemies. His advice had therefore, at 
this time, little weight with his master, 
who neither loved thB Tories nor 
trusted them, but who was fully deter- 
mined not to proscribe them. 

* Commons’ Journals, Dec. 14. 1689 ; Grey’s 
Debates ; Boyer’s Life of William. 

t Oommcma’ Journals, Deo. 21. ; Grey's 
Debates; OldmUon. ^ 
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Meanwhile the Whigs, conscious that 
they had lately sunk in the opinion 
both of the King and of the nation, 
resolved on making a bold and crafty 
attempt to become independent of both. 
A perfect account of that attempt can- 
not be constructed out of the scanty 
and widely dispersed materials which 
have come down to us. Yet the story, 
as it may still be put together, is both 
interesting and instructive. 

A bill for restoring the rights of those 
The cor- cor P orat i DDS which had surren- 
go ration dared their charters to the 
m ' Crown during the last two 
reigns had been brought into the Housb 
of Commons, had been received with 
general applause by men of all parties, 
had been read twice, and had been re- 
ferred to a select committee, of which 
Somers was chairman. On the second 
of January Somers brought up the 
report. The attendance of Tories was 
scanty : for, as no important discussion 
was expected, many country gentlemen 
had left town, and were keeping a 
merry Christmas by the blazing chim- 
neys of their manor houses. The 
muster of zealous Whigs was strong. 
As soon as the bill had been reported, 
Sacheverell, renowned in the stormy 
parliaments of the reign of Charles the 
Second as one of the ablest and keenest 
of the Exclusionists, stood up and 
mcved to add a clause providing that 
every municipal functionary who bad 
in any manner been a party to the sur- 
rendering of the franchises of a borough 
should be incapable for seven years of 
holding any office in that borough. The 
constitution of almost every corporate 
town in England had been remodelled 
during that hot fit of loyalty which 
followed the detection of the Eye House 
Plot ; and, in almost every corporate 
town, the voice of the Tories had been 
for delivering up the charter, and for 
trusting everything to the paternal care 
of the (Sovereign. The effect of Sachfc- 
verelTs clause, therefore, was to make 
some thousands of the most opulent and 
highly considered men in the kingdom 
incapably during seven years, of bearing 
any part in the government of the 
places in which they resided, anJ to 
secure to tlfe Whig party, during seven 


years, an overwhelming influence in 
borough elections. 

The minority exclaimed against the 
gross injustice of passing, rapidly and 
by surprise, at a season when London 
was empty, a law of the highest im- 
portance, a law. which retrospectively 
inflicted a severe penalty on many hun- 
dreds of respectable gentlemen, a law 
which would call forth the strongest 
passions in ev§ry town from Berwick 
to St. Ives, a law which must have a 
serious effect on the composition of the 
House itself. Common decency required 
at East an adjournment. An adjourn- 
ment was moved : but the motion was 
rejected by a hunt#ed and twenty seven 
votes to eighty nine. The question was 
then put that Sachevereli’s clause should 
stand part of the bill, and was carried 
by a hundred and thiVty three to sixty 
eight. Sir Robert Howard immediately 
moved that every person who, being 
under Sacheverell’s clause disqualified 
for municipal ufficp, should presume to 
take any such office, should forfeit fivo 
hundred pounds, and should be for life 
incapable of holding any public em- 
ployment whatever. The Tories did 
not venture to divide.* The rules of 
the House put it in the power of a 
minority to obstruct the progress of a 
bill ; and this was assuredly one of the 
very rare occasions on which that power 
would have been with great propriety 
exerted. It does pot appear however 
that the parliamentary tacticians of the 
seventeenth century were aware of tbs 
extent to which a small number of 
members can, without violating any 
form, retard the course of business. 

It was immediately resolved that the 
bill, enlarged by Sacheverall’s and 
Howard’s clauses, should be engrossed 
The most vehement Whigs were bent 
on finally passing it within forty eight 
hours. The Lords, indeed, were not 
likely to regard it very favourably. 
But it should seem that some desperate 
men were prepared to withhold the 
supplies till it should pass, nay, even 
to tack it to the bill of supply, and thus 
to place the Upper House under the 
necessity of either consenting to a vast 

• Commons’ Journals, J an. % 
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proscnptioii ef the Tories or refusing 
to the government the means of carry- 
ing on the war.* There were Whigs, 
however, honest enough to wish that 
fair play should he given to the hostile 
party, and prudent enough to know 
that an advantage obtained by violence 
and cunning could not be permanent. 
These men insisted that at least a week 
should be suffered to elapse before the 
third reading, and carried their point. 
Their less scrupulous associates com- 
plained bitterly that the good cause 
was betrayed. What new laws of war 
were these? Why was chivalrods 
courtesy to be shown to foes who 
thought no strata^m immoral, and 
who had never given quarter? And 
what had been* done that was not in 
strict accordance with the law of Par- 
liament? That “Taw knew nothing of 
short notices and long notices, of thin 
houses and full houses. It was the 
business of a representative of the 
people to be in bis place. If he chose 
to shoot and guzzle at his country seat 
when important business was under 
consideration at Westminster, what 
right had he to murmur because more 
upright and laborious servants of the 
public passed, in his absence, a bill 
which appeared to them necessary to 
the public safety ? As however a post- 
ponement of a few days appeared to be 
inevitable, those who had intended to 
gain the victory by stealing a march 
now disclaimed that intention. They 
solemnly assured the King, who could 
not help showing some displeasure at 
their conduct, and who felt much more 
displeasure than he showed, that they 
had owed nothing to surprise, and that 
they were quite certain of a majority 
in the fullest house. Sacheverell is 
said to have declared with great warmth 
that he would stake Mb seat on the 
issue, and that if he found himself mis- 
taken he would never show his faca in 

* Thun, I think, munt be understood some 
remarkabla words in a, letter written by Wil- 
liam to Portland, on the day after Baoheve- 
rell's bold and unexpected move. William 
calculates the amount of the supplies, and 
than toys : " B'ils n’y mettent das conditions 
vou g saves, e’est une bonne affaire : mala 
lea Wlgges sent si glorieuz d’ avoir valncra 
qu'tl* ontrepr endront tout," 


Parliament again. Indeed, the general 
opinion at first was that the Whigs 
would win the day. But it soon became 
clear that the fight would be a hard 
one. The mails had carried out along 
all the high roads thB tidings that, on 
the second of January, the Commons 
had agreed to a retrospective penal 
law against the whole Tory party, and 
that, on the tenth, that law would be 
considered for the last time. The whole 
kingdom was moved from Northumber- 
land to Cornwall. A hundred knights 
and squires left their halls hung with 
mistletoe and holly, and their boards 
groaning with brawn and plum porridge, 
and rode up post to town, cursing the 
short days, the cold weather, the iniry 
roads, and the villanous Whigs. The 
Whigs, too, brought up reinforcements, 
but not to the same extent; for the 
clauses were generally unpopular, and 
not without good cause. Assuredly no 
reasonable man of any party will deny 
that the Tories, in surrendering to the 
Crown all the municipal franchises of 
the realm, and, with those franchises, 
the power of altering the constitution 
of the House of Commons, committed 
a great fault. But in that fault the 
nation itself had been an accomplice. 
If the Mayors and Aldermen whom it 
was now proposed to punish had, when 
thB tide of loyal enthusiasm ran high, 
sturdily refused' to comply with the 
wish of their Sovereign, they would 
have been pointed at in the street as 
Roundhead knaves, preached at by the 
Rector, lampooned in ballads, and pro- 
bably burned in effigy before their own 
doors. That a community should be 
hurried into errors alternately by fear 
of tyranny and by fear of anarchy is 
doubtless a great evil. But the remedy 
for that evil is not to punish for such 
errors some persons who have merely 
erred with thB rest, and who have since 
repented with the rest. Nor ought it 
tfc have been forgotten that the offeudqrs 
against whom SacheverelTs clause was 
directed had, in 1688, made large 
atonement for the misconduct of which 

a had been guilty in 1683. They 
as a class, stood up firmly against 
the dispensing power; and most of 
them had actually been turned out of 
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their municipal offices by James for 
refusing to support bis policy. It is 
not strange therefore that the attempt 
to inflict on all these men without ex- 
ception a degrading punishment should 
have raised such a storm of public 
indignation as many Whig members of 
parliament were unwilling to face. 

As the decisive conflict drew near, 
and as the muster Df the Tories be- 
came hourly stronger and stronger, the 
uneasiness of Sachevercll and of his 
confederates increased. They found 
that they could hardly hope for a 
complete victory. They must make 
some concession. They must propose 
to recommit the bill. They must de- 
clare themselves' willing to consider 
whether any distinction could be made 
between the chief offenders and the 
multitudes who had been misled by 
evil example. Hut as the spirit of one 
party fell the spirit of the other rose. 
The Tories, glowing with resentment 
which was but too just, were resolved 
to listen to no terms of compromise. 

The tenth of January came; and, 
before the late daybreak of that season, 
the House was crowded. More than a 
hundred and sixty members had come 
up to town within a week. From dawn 
till the candles had burned down to 
their sockets the ranks kept unbroken 
order; and few members left their 
seats except for a minute to take a 
crust of bread or a glass of claret. 
Messengers were in waiting to cany 
the result to Kensington, where Wil- 
liam, though shaken by a violent 
cough, sate up till midnight, anxiously 
expecting the news, and writing to 
Portland, whom he had sent on an 
important mission to the Hague. 

The only remaining account of the 
debate is defective and confused: but 
from that account it appears that the 
excitement was great. Sharp thingB 
were said. One young Whig member 
used language bo hot that he was in 
danger of being called to the bar. 
Some reflections were thrown on the 
Speaker for allowing too much licence 
to his own friends. But in truth it 
mattered little whether he called trans- 
gressors to order or not. The House 
had long been quite unmanageable ; 


and veteran members bitterly regretted 
the old gravity of debate and the old 
authority of the chair.* That Somers 
disapproved of the violence of the 
party to which he belonged may be 
inferred, both from thB whole course 
of his public life, and from the very 
significant fact that, though he had 
charge of the Corporation Bill, he did 
not move the penal clauses, but left 
that ungracious office to men more 
impetuous and less sagacious than 
himself. Ho did not however abandon 
his allies in this emergency, but spoke 
for them, and tried to make the best of 
a very bad case. Tin? House divided 
several times. On the first division a 
hundred and seventy four voted with 
Sacheverell, a hundred and seventy 
nine, against him. Still the battle was 
stubbornly kept up ; *but the majority 
increased from five to ten, from ten to 
twelve, and from twelve to eighteen. 
Then at length, after a stormy sit- 
ting of fourteen hours, the Whigs 
yielded. It was near midnight when, 
to the unspeakable joy and triumph of 
the Tories, the clerk tore away from 
the parchment on which the bill had 
been engrossed the odious clauses of 
Sacheverell and Howard. f 

* " ThB authority of the chair, the awe anti 
reverence to order, ami the due method of de- 
bates being irrecoverably lost by the disorder 
and turn ultuousn ess of the House.’’— Sir J. 
Trevor to the King, Appendix to Dalrymple’e 
Memoirs, Part ii. Book 4. 

t CommDiu’ Journals, Jt 
have done my best to frame an account of 
this contest out of very defective materials. 
Burnet’s narrative contains more blunders 
than lines. He evidently trusted to his me- 
mory, and was completely deceived by it. My 
chief authorities are the Journals ; Urey's 
Debates; William’s Letters to Portland; the 
Despatches of Van Citters ; a Letter concern- 
ing the Disabling Clauses, lately offered to 
the House of Commons, for regulating Corpo- 
rations, IfiffO; The True Friends to Corpora- 
tions vindicated, in an answer to a latter con- 
cerning the Disabling Clauses, 1891) ; and 
Some (Queries concerning the Election of 
Members for lire ensuing Parliament, 1890. 
To this last pamphlet hi appended a list of 
those who voted for thB SachevetBll Clause. 
Bee also Clarendon's Tlary, Jan. 10. l&jpj, and 
the Third Part of the Caveat against the 
Whigs, 1712. I will quote the last sentences 
of William's Letter of the 10th of January. 
The news of the first division only had reached 
Kensington. “ II eat & present onze cures do 
nuit, et & dix eurcs La Chambre Basse estoit 
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Emboldened by this great victory, 
Dobitai the Tories made an attempt to 
push forward the Indemnity 
■hfBiiL Bin wdiich had lain many 
weeks neglected on the table.* But 
the Whigs, notwithstanding their re- 
cent defeat, were still the majority of 
the House; and many members, who 
had shrunk from the unpopularity 
which they would have incurred by 
supporting the Sacheverell cUtase and 
the Howard clause, were perfectly 
willing to assist in retarding the gene- 
ral pardon. They still propounded 
their favourite dilemma. How, they 
asked, was it possible to defend this 
project of amnesty without condemning 
the Revolution ? Could it be con* 
tended that crimes which had been 
grave enough to justify rebellion had 
not been grave enough to deserve 
punishment? And, if those crimes 
wpre of such magnitude that they 
could justly be visited ofl the Sove- 
reign whom the Constitution had 
exempted from responsibility, on what 
principle was immunity to be granted 
to his advisers and tools, who were 
beyond all doubt responsible ? One 
facetious member put this argument in 
a singular form. He contrived to place 
in the Speakers chair a paper which, 
when examined, appeared to be a Bill 
of Indemnity for King James, with a 
sneering preamble about the mercy 
which had, since the Revolution, been 
extended to more heinous offenders, 
and about the indulgence due to a 
King, who, in oppressing his people, 
had only acted after the fashion of all 

Kings, f 

encore ensemble. Ainsi je ne vans puis 
Bscrire par oette ordinaire Tissue da T affaire. 
Lets previos questions Jes Tories l’ont emportG 
de cinq vois. Ainsi vous pouvez voir qae la 
chose est bien disputes. J’ay si grand somieJ, 
et mon toux m'incomode que jBnevous en 
saurez dire d’avautage. Jusques a moiuir & 
vous." , 

On the same night Van Cities wrote to the 
States Gtennral. The debate, lie said, had been 
very sharp. The design of the Whigs, whom 
be calls the Presbyterians, had been nothing 
less than to exclude their opponents from all 
offices, and to obtain for themselves the ex- 
clusive possession Df power. 

» Commons' Journals, Jan. 11. 

t LuttreU * Diary, Jan. 16. 1«90 ; Van Oit- 
ters to the States General, Jan. §y. 


On the same day on which this mock 
Bill of Indemnity disturbed the gravity 
of the Commons, it was moved that 
the House should go into Committee 
on the real Bill. The Whigs threw the 
motion out by a hundred and ninety 
three votes tD a hundred and fifty six. 
They then proceededfto resolve that a 
hill of pains and penalties against de- 
linquents should be forthwith brought 
in, and engrafted on the Bill df 
Indemnity.* 

A few hours later a vote passed 
which showed more clearly _ ... 

than any thing that had yet Robert 
taken place how little chance 8awyer ‘ 
there was that the public mind would 
be speedily quieted by an amnesty. 
Few persons stood higher in the esti- 
mation of the Tory party than Sir 
Robert Sawyer. He was a man of 
ample fortune and aristocratical con- 
nections, of orthodox opinions and 
regular life, an able and experienced 
lawyer, a well read scholar, and, in 
spite of a little pomposity, a good 
speaker. He had been Athyney Gene- 
ral at the time of the detection of the 
Rye House Plot: he had been employed 
for the Crown in the prosecutions 
which followed; and he had conducted 
those prosecutions with an eagernrss 
which would, in our time, be called 
cruelty by all parties, but which, in 
his own time, and to his own party, 
seemed to he merely laudable zeal. 
His friends indeed asserted that he 
was conscientious even to scrupulosity 
in matters of life and deathf: but this 
is an eulogy which persons who bring 
the feelings of the nineteenth century 
+ d the study of the State Trials of the 
seventeenth century will havB some 
difficulty in understanding. The best 
excuse which can be made for this 
part of his life is that the stain of 
innocent blood was common to him 
with almost all the eminent public 
men of those evil days. When we 
blame him for prosecuting Russell, we 
must not forget that Ruasell had 
prosecuted Stafford. 

Great aB Sawyer’s offences were, he 

* Commons’ Journals, Jan. IB. 16||. 

f Roger North’s Life of Guildford. 
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had made great atonement for them. 
He had stood up manfully against Po- 
pery and despotism : he had, in the 
very presence chamber, positively re- 
fused to draw warrants in contravention 
of Acts of Parliament : he had resigned 
his lucrative office rather than appear 
in Westminster Jlall as the champion 
of the dispensing power: he had been 
the leading counsel for the seven Bi- 
shops ; and he had, on the day of their 
trial, done his duty ably, honestly, and 
fearlessly. He was therefore a favour- 
ite with High Churchmen, and might 
he thought to have fairly earned his 
pardon from the Whigs. But the Whigs 
WBre not in a pardoning mood; anil 
Sawyer was now called to account for 
hia conduct in the case of Sir Thomas 
Armstrong. 

If Armstrong was not belied, he -was 
deep in the worst secrets of the Rye 
House Plot, and was one of those who 
undertook to slay the two royal bro- 
thers. When the conspiracy was dis- 
covered, he fled to the Continent and 
was outlawed. The magistrates of Ley- 
den were induced by a bribe to deliver 
him up. He was hurried on board of 
an English ship, carried to London, and* 
brought before the King’s Bench. Saw- 
yer moved the Court to award execution 
on the outlawry. Armstrong represented 
that a year had not yet elapsed since 
he had been outlawed, and that, by an 
Act passed in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, an outlaw who yielded himself 
within the year was entitled to pi pad 
Not Guilty, and to put himself on his 
country. To this it was answered that 
Armstrong had not yielded himself, 
that hB had been dragged to the bar a 
prisoner, and that ho had no right to 
claim a privilege which was evidently 
meant to be given only to persons who 
voluntarily rendered themselves up to 
public justice. Jeffreys and the other 
judges unanimously overruled Arm- 
strong’s objection, and granted the 
award of execution. Then followed 
one of the most" terrible of the many 
terrible scenes which, in those times, 
disgraced our Courts. The daughter 
of rile unhappy man was at his side. 
“My Lard.” she cried out, “you will 
not murdOT my father. This is mur- 


dering a mat.” “ How now ? ” roared 
the Chief Justice. ‘ Who is this 
woman? Take her, Marshal. Take 
her away.” She was forced out, crying 
as she went, “God Almighty’s judg- 
ments light on you ! ” “ God Almighty’s 
judgments,” said Jeffreys, “will light 
on traitors. Thank God, I am clamour 
proof.” When she was gone, her father 
again insisted on what he conceived to 
be his tight “I ask,” he said, “ only 
the benefit of the law.” "And, by thR 
grace of God, you Bhall have it,” said 
the judge. “ Mr. Sheriff, see that exe- 
cution be done on Friday next. There 
is the benefit of the law for you.” On 
the following Friday, Armstrong was 
hanged, drawn and quartered; and his 
head was placed over Westminster 
Hall.* 

The insolpnco andcruelty of Jeffreys 
excite, even at the distance Df so many 
years, an indignation which makes it 
difficult to" be just to him. Yet a 
perfectly dispassionate inquirer may 
perhaps think it by no means clear 
that the award of execution was illegal. 
There was no precedent ; and the words 
of the Act of Edward the Sixth may, 
without any straining, be construed as 
the Court construed them. Indeed, 
had the penalty been only fine and im- 
prisonment, nobody would have •seen 
any thing reprehensible in the proceed- 
ing. But to send a man to the gallows 
as a traitor, without confronting him 
with his accusers, without hearing his 
defence, solely because a timidity which 
is perfectly compatible with innocence 
has impelled him to hide himself, is 
surely a violation, if not of any written 
law, yet of those groat principles to 
which all laws ought to conform. The 
case was brought before the House of 
Commons. The orphan daughter of 
Armstrong came to the bar to demand 
vengeance ; and a warm debate followed. 
Sawyer was fiercely attacked, and stren- 
uously defended. The Tories declared 

1 See thB account of the proceedings in the 
Collection of State Triala, It has been as- 
serted that I have committed an error here, 
and that Armstrong’s head was placed on 
Temple Bar. The truth Is that Dne of ills 
quarters was placed on Temple Bar. His 
head was on W wtminitar Hall. 4See LuttreU’s 
Diary, June 1684. 
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that he appeared to them to hare done 
only what, as counsel for the Crown, 
he waa bound to do, and to have dis- 
charged his duty to God, to the King, 
and to the prisoner. If the award was 
legal, nobody was to blame; and, if 
the award was illegal, the blame lay, 
not with the Attorney General, but with 
the Judges. There would be an end 
of all liberty of speech at the bar, if an 
advocate) was to be punished for making 
a strictly regular application to a Court, 
and for arguing that certain words in a 
statute were to be understood in a 
certain sense. The Whigs called Saw- 
yer murderer, bloodhound, hangman. 
If the liberty of speech claimed by ad- 
vocates meant the liberty of haranguing 
men to death, it was high time that the 
nation should rise up and exterminate 
the whole race of lawyers. “Things 
will never be well done,” said one 
orator, "till some of that profession 
be made examples.” “No crime to 
demand execution J” exclaimed John 
Hampden. “We shall be told next 
that it was no crime in the* Jews to cry 
out 'Crucify him.’” A wise and just 
man would probably have been of opi- 
nion that this was not a easefor severity. 
Sawyer’s conduct might have been, to a 
certain extent, culpable: but, if an Act 
of indemnity was to be passed at all, 
it was to be passed for the benefit of 
persons whose conduct had 'been cul- 
pable. The questiqn was not whether 
he was guiltless, but whether his guilt 
was of so peculiarly black a dye that 
he ought, notwithstanding all his sacri- 
fices and services, to be excluded by 
name from the mercy which was to be 
grunted to many thousands of offenders. 
This question calm and impartial judges 
would probably have decided in his 
favour. It was, however, resolved that 
he should be excepted from the In- 
demnity. and expelled from the House.* 

On the morrow the Bill of Indemnity, 
now transformed into a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, was again discussed. 
The Whigs consented to refer it to a 
Committee of the whole House, but 
proposed to instruct the Committee to 

* 

• Commons’ Journals, Jan, 20, 1 g££; Grey's 
Debates, Jan. IS. and 20. 


begin its labours by making out a list 
of the offenders who were to be pro- 
scribed. The Tories moved the previous 
question. The House divided ; and the 
Whigs carried their point by a hundred 
and ninety votes to a hundred and 
seventy three.* 

The King watched these events with 
painful anxiety. He was weary Thc Rlng 
of his crown. He had tried to purpom 
do justice to both the contend- hVk' 
ing parties ; but justice would lB,,d ' 
satisfy neither. The Tories hated him 
for protecting the Dissenters. The 
Whigs hated him for protecting the 
Tories. The amnesty seemed to bo. 
more remote than when, ten months 
before, he first recommended it from 
the throne. The last campaign in Ire- 
land had been disastrous. It might 
well ba that the next campaign would 
be more disastrous still. The malprac- 
tices, which had done more than the 
exhalations of the marshes of Dundalk 
to destroy thB efficiency of the English 
troops, were likely to be as monstrous 
as ever. Every part Df the administra- 
tion was thoroughly disorganised ; arid 
the people were surprised and angry 
because a foreigner, newly come among 
them, imperfectly acquainted with thylb, 
and constantly thwarted by them, had 
not, in a year, put the whole machine 
of government to rights. Most of his 
ministers, instead of assisting him. were 
trying to get up addresses and impeach- 
ments against each other. Yet if he 
employed his own countrymen, Dn whose 
fidelity and attachment he could rely, 
a general cry of rage was set up by all 
the English factions. The knavery of 
the English Commissariat had de- 
stroyed an army: yet a rumour that ha 
intended to employ an able, experienced, 

* Common*' Journals, Jon. 21. 16££. On 
the some day William wrote thus from Kens- 
ington to Portland ; “ C’est aujourd’hui la 
grand jour & l’feguard du Bill of Indemnity, 
Selon tout ce que je puis aprendre, il y nura 
beaucoup is choleur, et rien dfiterminer ; at 
de la mani&re quB la chose cst entourrfc, il n'y 
a point d’aparenoe que o#tte affaire vicne A 
aucune conclusion. Et ainsl il se pouroit que 
la cession fust fort oourte ; n’aynnt plus d'or- 
gent h e*p6rcr ; et las esprits s’ftigrissent l'un 
contre l'antre de plus en plus.” Three days 
liter Yon Citters informed the States General 
that the excitemont about the BiU of ludera- 
nity was extrema. 
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and trusty Commissary from Holland shed. At length th&King was induced 
had excited general discontent, The to give up, at least fur the present, his 
King felt that he could not, Miile thus design of abdicating the government, 
situated, render any service to that But he announced another design which 
gTeat cause to which his whole soul he was fully determined not to give up. 
was devoted. Already the glory which Since he was still to remain at the head 
he had won by conducting to a success- of the English administration, he would 
ful issue the mo9t important enterprise go himself to Ireland. He would try 
of that age was becoming dim. Even whether the whole royal authority, 
his friends had begun to doubt whether strenuously exerted on the spot where 
he really possessed all that sagacity the fate of the empire vras to be decided, 
and energy which had a few months would suffice to prevent peculation and 
before extorted the unwilling ndmira- to maintain discipline.* 
tion of his enemies. But he would That hB had seriously meditated a 
endure his splendid slavery no longer, fetreat to Holland long conti- T]ip 
He would return to his native country, nued to be a secret, not only wm*. 

He would content himself with being to the multitude, but even to pUn”™ 1 ' 
the first citizen of a commonwealth to the Queen. f That he had re- lrrllult1 ' 
which the name of Orange was dear, solved to take the command of his 
As such, he might still be foremost army in Ireland was sorm rumoured all 
among those who were banded together over London. It was known that his 
in defence of the liberties of Europe, camp furniture was making, and that 
As for the turbulent and ungrateful Sir Christopher Wren was busied in 
islanders, who detested him because constructing a house of wood which 
he would not let them tear each other was to travel about, packed in two 
in pieces, Mary must try what she could waggons, and to be set up wherever 
do with them. She was born on their His Majesty might fix his quarters.}: 
soil. She spoke their language. She The Whigs raised a violent outcry 
did not dislike some parts of their against the whole scheme. Notknow- 
Liturgy, which they fancied to be es- ing, or affecting not to know, that it 
sential, and which to him seemed at hud been formed by William and by 
best harmless. If she had little know- William alone, and that none of his 
ledge of politics and war, she had \vhat_ ministers had dared to advise him to 
might be more useful, feminine grace encounter the Irish swords and the 
sind tact, a sweet temper, a smile and a Irish atmosphere, the whole party con- 
kind word for every body. She might fidently affirmed t that he had been 
be able to eompose the disputes which misled by some traitor in tlio cabinet, 
distracted the State and the Church, by some Tory who hated the Kevolu- 
Holland, uuder his government, and tion and all that had sprung from the 
England, under hers, might act cordially Revolution. Would any true friend 
Together against the common enemy. have advised His Majesty, infirm in 
lie secretly ordered preparations to health as hs was, to exjx)SB himself, 
lie i. in- be made fur his voyage. Hav- not only to the dangers of war, but to 
chtinpe hi. ing don e this, h b called togeth cr the malignity of a climatB which had 
intention. a f cw 0 f his chief counsellors, recently been fatal to thousands of men 
and told them his purpose. A squadron, much stronger than himsplf? In pri- 
he said, was ready to convey him to his vate the King sneered bitterly at thw 
country. He had done with them, He aniiety ftir his safety. It was merely, 
hoped that the Queen would be more in his judgment, the anxiety which "a 
successful. The ministers w ere thunder- hard master feels lest his slaves should 
struck. For once all quarrels were become unfit for their drudgery. The 
suspended. The Tory Caermarthen on 

one side, the Whig Shrewsbury on the * Burnet, il. 39. ; MS. Memoir written h j 
other, expostulated and implored with the first Lord Lonsdale among the Mackintosh 
apathetic vehemence rare in the con- Pa / > Biin ie t l ih 40. * 

ferences otfstatesmen. Many tears were * Luttrell’B Diary, January ami February. 
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Whigs, he "wrote to Portland, -were 
afraid to loose their tool before they 
had done their work. “As to their 
friendship,” ne added, “you know what 
it is worth.” His resolution, he told 
hiB friend, was unalterably fixed. Every 
thing was at stake; and go he must, 
even though the Parliament should 
present an address imploring him to 
stay* 

He soon learned that such fuj ad- 
H«pr D - dress would be immediately 
KX th0 moved in both Houses and 
ment, supported by th e wh ole stren gth 

of the Whig party. This intelligence 
satisfied him that it was time to take a 
decisive step. He would not discard 
the Whigs ; but he would give them a 
lesson of which they stood much in 
need. He would break the chain in 
which they imagined that they bad 
him fast. He would not let them have 
the exclusive possession of power. He 
would not let them persecute the van- 
quished party. In their despite, he 
would grant an amnesty to his people. 
In their despite, he would take the 
command of his army in Ireland. He 
arranged his plan with characteristic 
prudence, firmness, and secrecy. A 
Bingle Englishman it was necessary to 
trust : for William was not sufficiently 
master of our language to address the, 
Houses from the throne in his own 
words ; and, on very important occa- 
sions, his practice was to write his 
speech in French, -and to employ a 
translator. It is certain that to one 

* 'William to Portland, Jan, 1690. 
" Lea Wiges ont peur de me perdre trop tost, 
avant qu’ils n’ayent fait avec moy oe qu’ils 
veulent : car, pour leur amitifi, voua savez 
oe qu’il y a & compter lAdessus en oe pays 
ley.’ 

Jan. " Me voilfi, le plus embarassG du 
monde, ne eaChant quel parti prendre, estant 
toujours persuade que, sans que j’aille en Ir- 
lande, l’Dn n’y faira rian. qui vaille. Pour 
avoir du conseil an nette affaire n’en ay 
point & attendre, pereonne n’ausfft dire nes 
Bentimens. Et l’on oommenoe d§ji i dire 
ouvertement que oe sont das traitrea qui qi’ont 
conaeUli de prendre oette resolution." 

Jan. “ Je n’ay encore rlen dlt," — he 
means to the Parliament, — “ de mon voyage 
tout TlrUnde. Et je ne sals point encore 
«wtennin6 si j’en parierez ; mais je crains que 
nonobetant j'myez une adrosao pour n'y point 
■Her ; oc qui m*embarassera beanooup, puis 
qua c’eit une ntoemitf ahaolns que j'y aUle.” 


person, and to one only, the King con- 
fided the momentous resolution which 
he had taken ; and it can hardly be 
doubted that this person was Caer- 
marthen. 

On the twenty seventh of January, 
Black Rod knocked at thB door of the 
Commons. The Speaker and the mem- 
bers repaired to the House of Lords. 
The King was on the throne. He gave 
his assent to the Supply Bill, thanked 
the Houses for it, announced his inten- 
tion of going to Ireland, and prorogued 
the Parliament. None could doubt that 
a dissolution would speedily follow. As 
the concluding words, "I have thought 
it convenient now to put an end to this 
session,” were uttered, the Tories, both 
above and below 7 the bar, broke forth 
into a shout of joy. The King mean- 
while surveyed his audience from the 
throne with that bright eagle eye which 
nothing escaped. He might be pardoned 
if he felt some little vindictive pleasure 
in annoying those who had cruelly an- 
noyed him. “I saw,” he WTote to 
Portland the next day, “.faces an ell 
long. I saw some of those men change 
colour twenty times while I was 
speaking.”* 

’ ■ A few hours after the prorogation, a 
hundred and fifty Tory mem- Jnyofthe 
bers of Parliament had a parting Tl)rii * 
dinner together at 'the Apollo Tavern 
in Fleet Street, before they set out for 
their counties. They were in better 
temper with William than they had 
been since his father in law had been 
turned out of Whitehall. They had 
scarcely recovered from the joyful sur- 
prise with which they had heard it 
announced from the throne that the 
session was at an end. The recollection 

* William to Portland, 1690; Van 

CifcterB to the States General, same date ; 
Evelyn's Diary ; Lords’ Journals, Jan. 27. I 
will quote William's own words. "Vous 
vairez mon harangue impmefee : oinsi jb ne 
vous en direz rien. Et pour les raisons qui 
m’y ont oblige, je les rettery erez 11 vous les 
dire jusquae & vostre retour. II semble quo 
les Toris en sent bien alec, mais point les 
WiggB. Ila astoient tous fort Burpris quand je 
leur parlois, n'ayant communique mon deesin 
qu'H une scale pereonne. Je vis des visages 
long do mine un aune, changS de couleur vingt 
fols pendant que je parlois. Tous oes parti- 
cular! t6s j usque* & vostre heureui retour. ” 
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of tlie'ir danger and the sense of their 
deliverance were still fresh. They talked 
of repairing to Court in a body to tes- 
tify their gratitude : hut they were in- 
duced to forego their intention ; and 
not without cause : for a great crowd 
of squires, after a revel, at "which 
doubtless neither October nor claret 
had been spared, might have caused 
some inconvenience in the presence 
chamber. Sir John Lowther, who in 
wealth and influence was inferior to no 
country gentleman of that age, was 
deputed to carry the thanks of the 
assembly to the palace. He spoke, he 
told the King, the sense of a great 
body of honest gentlemen. They 
hegged His Majesty to be assured that 
they would in their counties do their 
best to serve him ; and they cordially 
wished him a safe voyage to Ireland, a 
complete victory, a speedy return, and 
a long and happy reign. During the 
following week, many, who had never 
shown their faces in the circle at Saint 
James’s since the Revolution, went to 
kiss the King’s hand, So warmly 
indeed did those who had hitherto 
been regarded as half Jacobites express 
their approbation of the policy of the 
government that the thoroughgoing 
Jacobites were much disgusted, and 
complained bitterly of the strange 
blindness which seemed to have come 
or the sons of the Church of England. 

All the acts of William, at this time, 
indicated his determination to restrain, 
steadily though gently, the violence of 
the Whigs, and to conciliate, if possible, 
the good will of the Tories. Several 
persons whom the Commons had thrown 
into prison for treason wero set at 
liberty on bail.f Tho prelates who 
held that their allegiance was still due 
to James were treated with a tenderness 
rare in the history of revolutions. 
Within a week after thB prorogation, 
the first of February came, the day on 
which those ecclesiastics who refused 
to take the oaths were to be finally 
deprived. Several of the suspended 
clergy, after holding out till tne. last 

* Evelyn’s Diary ; Clarendon’s Diary, Feb. 
9. 1690 ; Van Citters to the States General, 

FeV^o. I Donadale MS. quoted by Dalrymple. 

t Narcissi* Luttrell’s Diary. 


moment, swore just in time to save 
themselves from beggary. But the 
Primate and five of his suffragans were 
still inflexible. They consequently for- 
feited their bishoprics ; but Suncroft 
was informed that the King had not yet 
relinquished the hope of being able to 
make some arrangement which might 
avert the necessity of appointing suc- 
cessors, and that the nonjuring prelates 
migjit continue for the present to re- 
side in their palaces. Their receivers 
were appointed receivers fot the Crown, 
and continued to collect the revenues 
flf the vacant sees.* Similar indulgence 
was shown to some divines of lower 
rank. Sherlock, in particular, continued, 
after his deprivation, to live unmolested 
in his official mansion close to the 
Temple Church. 

And now appears! a proclamation 
dissolving the Parliament. The mnoin. 
writs for a general election ^"Ao 1 
went out ; and soon every part 
of the kingdom was in a ferment. Van 
Citters, who had resided in England 
during many eventful years, declared 
that he had never seen London more 
violently agitated. f The excitement 
was kept up by compositions of all 
sorts, from sermons with sixteen heads 
down to jingling street ballads. Lists 
of divisions were, for the first time in 
our history, printed and dispersed for 
the information of constituent bodies. 
Two of these lists # may stilt be seen in 
old libraries. One of the two, circu- 
lated by the Whigs, contained the 
names of those Tories who had voted 
against declaring the throne vacant. 
The other, circulated by the Tories, 
contained the names of thosB Whigs 
who had supported the Sacheverall 
clause. 

It soon became clear that public 
feeling had undergone a great change 
during the year which had elapsed 
since thf Convention had met; and it 
is impossibje to deny that this change 
was, at least in part, the natural conse- 
quence and the just punishment of tho 
intemperate and rindictive conduct of 
the Whigs. Of the city of London 

* Clarendon's Diary, Feb. 11. 1B90. 

f Van ClttfTB to the State* General, Feb 
14. 1690 ; Evelyn’s Diaiy. 
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they thought themselves sure. The 
Livery had in the preceding year re- 
turned. four zealous Whigs without a 
contest. But nil the four had voted 
for the Sacheverell clause ; and by that 
clause many of the merchant princes 
of Lombard Street and Cornhill, men 
powerful in the twelve great companies, 
men whom the goldsmiths followed 
humbly, hat in hand, up and down the 
arcades of the Royal Exchange, w^uld 
have been turned with all indignity out 
of the Court of Aldermen and out of 
the Common Council. The struggle 
was for life or death. No exertions, nfc> 
artifices, were spared. "William wrote 
to Portland that the Whigs of the City, 
in their despair, stuck at nothing, and 
that, as they went on, they would soon 
stand as much in need of an Act of 
Indemnity as the ‘’Tories. Pour Tories 
however were returned, and that by so 
decisive a majority that the Tor} 7 who 
stood lowest polled four hundred votes 
morethan’the Whig who stood highest.* 
The Sheriffs, desiring to defer as long 
as possible the triumph of their ene- 
mies, granted a scrutiny. But, though 
the majority was diminished, the re- 
sult was not affected. f At Westminster, 
two opponents of the Sacheverell clause 
were elected without a contest.} But 
nothing indicated more strongly the 
disgust excited by the proceedings of 
thB late House of Commons than 
what passpd in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Newton retired to his quiet 
observatory over the gate of Trinity 
College. Two Tories were returned 
by an overwhelming majority. At the 
head of the poll was Sawyer, who had, 
but a few days before, been excepted 
from the Indemnity Bill and expelled 
from the House of Commons. The 
records of the University contain curious 
proofs that the unwise severity with 
which he had been treated had raised 
an enthusiastic feeling in his favour. 
Newton voted for Sawye^; and this 

* William to Portland, 1690 ; Van 

Citters to the States General, M;arch JE. ; Nar- 
cissus Luttrell'H Diary. 

t Van Citters, March 1C90 ; Narcissus 
Luttrell's Diary. 

t Van CitterB to. the States General, March 

16 W. 


remarkable fact justifies us in believing 
that the great philosopher, in whoso 
genius and virtue the Whig party justly 
glories, had sepn the headstrong and 
revengeful conduct of that party with 
concern and disapprobation.* 

It was soon plain that the Tories 
would have a majority in the new 
House of Commons.! All the lead- 
ing Whigs however obtained seats 
with one exception. John Hampden 
was excluded, and was regretted only 
by the most intolerant and unreason- 
able members of his party,} 

The King meanwhile was making, 
in almost every department of Ch(m(?nj 
the executive government, a 
change corresponding to the rteiian- 
cliaiige which the general elec- men "' 
tion was making in the composition of 
the legislature. Still, however, lie did 
not think of forming what is now 
called a ministry. He still reserved to 
himself more especially the direction 
of foreign affairs, and he superintended 
with minute attention all the prepara- 
tions for the approaching campaign in 

* The votes were for Sawyer 165, for Finch 
141, for Rennet, whom I Buppose to have been 
a Whig, 87. At the University every voter 
delivers hie vote in writin g. One of the votes 
given on this occasion is in the following 
words, “ Henri cu3 Jcnkea, nx amore justi- 
tise, eligit virum consultisaimum Robertum 
Sawyer.” 

f Van Citters to the States General, March 
& 16D0 - 

t It is amusing to see how absurdly foreign 
pamphleteers, ignorant of the real state of 
things in England, exaggerated the import- 
ance of John Hampden, whose name they 
could not spell. In a French Dialogue be- 
tween William and the Ghost of Monmouth, 
William saye, “ Entre ces membres de In 
Chambrc Basse Gtoit un certain homme hardy, 
opinifttre, et z 616 A I’cxciis pour sa crGance ; 
on l'appelle Embden, 6golement dangcrcux 

pur son esprit et par son cr&dit Je 

n« trouvay point de chemin plus court pour 
me dfelivrer de cette traverse que de casser le 
parlement, en convoquer un autre, et empes- 
cher qne oet homme, qui me faisoit tant d’om- 
breges, ne fust nomm6 pour un dea deputez qu 
pouvel parlement.” “ Ainsi,” says the Ghost, 
“ cette cassation de parlement qui a fait tant 
de bruit, et a produit tant de raisonnemens et 
de speculations, n'estoit quB pour exelurB 
Embden. Maia i'il estoit si adroit et si zGl&, 
comment as-tu pu trourer le moycn de le faire 
exclure du nombre des deputez?” To this 
sensible question the King replies, not very 
explicitly, 11 II m'a fallu faire d'Gtranges Uia- 
nceuvres pour an venir & bout.” — L’Ombre de 
Monmouth, 1690. u 
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Ireland. In his confidential letters he 
complained that he had to perform, 
with little or no assistance, the task of 
organising the disorganised military 
establishments of the kingdom. Tha 
work, he said, was heavy ; but it must 
be done; for everything depended on 
it.* In general, the government was 
still a government by independent 
departments; and in almost every 
department Whigs and Tories were 
still mingled, though not exactly in 
the old proportions. The Whig ele- 
ment had decidedly predominated in 

1689. The Tory clement predomi- 
nated, though not very decidedly, in 

1690. 

Halifax had laid down the Privy 
Seal. It was offered to Chesterfield, a 
Tory who had voted in the Convention 
for a Regency. Rut Chesterfield re- 
fused to quit his country house and 
gardens in Derbyshire tor the Court 
and the Council Chamber; and the 
Privy SpuI was- put into Commission, f 
Caermarthen was now the chief ad- 
viser of the Crown on all matters 
relating to the internal administration 
and to the management of the two 
Houses of Parliament. The white 
staff, and the immense power which 
accompanied the white staff, William 
was still determined never to entrust tD 
any subject. Carmarthen therefore 
„ continued to be Lord Presi- 

th.ji chief dent; but he took possession 
minuter. a Sll it, e of apartments in 
Saint James’s Palace which was con- 
sidered as peculiarly belonging to the 
Prime Minister,} He had, during the 
preceding year, pleaded ill health as 
an excuse for seldom appearing at the 

* “ A present tout dSpendra d'-un bon succ&a 
en Irlande ; et it quoy il faut que je m’aplique 
cnti&remcnt pour r^gler le mieux que je puis 

toutte choBe Je vous asseure que je 

n’ay pas peu sujr Ibs bras, cstant aussj. mal 
assists que je kuia ,” — William to Portland, 

t Van Citters, Feb. ; Memeir of 

the Earl of Chesterfield, by himself; Halifax 
to Chesterfield, Feb. G. ; Chesterfield to Hali- 
fax, Feb. 8 . The editor of the letters of the 
second Earl of Chesterfield, not allowing for 
the change of style, has misplaced this corre- 
spondence by a year. 

t Van Citters to the States General, Feb. 

1680 . * 


Council Board ; and the plea was not 
without foundation ; for his digestive 
organs had some morbid peculiarities 
which puzzled the whole College of 
Physicians : his complexion was livid : 
his frame was meagre; and his face, 
handsome and intellectual as it was. 
had a haggard look which indicated thn 
restlessness of pain as well as the rest- 
lessness of ambition.* As soon, how- 
ever, as he was once more minister, he 
applied himself strenuously to busi- 
ness, and toiled, every day, and all 
day long, with an energy which amazed 
every body who saw his ghastly coun- 
tenance and tottering gait. 

Though he could not obtain for him- 
self the office of Lord Treasurer, his 
influence at the Treasury was great. 
Monmouth, tho First Commissioner, 
and Dehunere, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, two of the most violent 
Whigs in England, quitted their scats. 
On this, as •on many other occasions, 
it appeared that they had nothing but 
their Whiggism in common. The vo- 
latile Monmouth, sensible that he had 
none of the qualities of a financier, 
seems to have taken no personal 
offence at being removed from a place 
which he never ought to have occu- 
pied. He* thankfully accepted a pen- 
sion, which his profuse habits made 
necessary to him, and still continued to 
attend CQUiicils, to frequent the Court, 
and to discharge the duties of a Lord 
of the Bedchamber.*!* He also tried 
to make himself useful in military 

f A strange peculiarity of his constitution 
is mentioned in an account Df him which was 
published a few months after his death. See 
the volume entitled “ Lives ruid Characters of 
the most Illustrious Persons, Brithdi and 
Foreign, who died in the year 171'J.” So early 
as the days of Charles the Second, the leanness 
and ghastliness of Coennarthen were among 1 
the favourite tojhcs of Whig satirists. In a 
ballad entitled the Chequer Inn, are tliu»o 
lines : 

‘Hi liu itlff u in 7 itnkc, 

A_nrt lemnrr, Dick, than any rake i 
Enroll not »o pale ; 

And though bv leHln* n* ui tU, 

He haj wrought hlmarlf into WttUdiAll, 

Hs look i ilka bird of gaoL" 

f Monmouth's pension and the good under- 
standing between him and thB Court are 
mentioned in a letter frou\ a Jaoobite agent 
in England, which is In the Archives Of the 
French War Office. The data la April 
1600, 
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Which he understood, if not 1 nently courteous : his personal courage 
better than most of his bro- he was hut too ready to prove: liis 
nobles; and he professed, during nlorals were irreproachable: his time 
few months, a great regard for was divided between respectable la- 
Oaermarthen. Delamere was in a very hours and respectable pleasures: his 
different mood. It was in vain that chief business was to attend the House 
his services were overpaid with hon- of Commons and to preside on the 
ours and riches. He was created Earl Bench of Justice: his favourite amuse- 


of Warrington, He obtained a grant 
of all the lands that could be dis- 
covered belonging to Jesuits in five or 
six counties. A demand made by him 
oil account of expenses incurred at the 
time of the Revolution was allowed; 
and he carried with him into retire- 
ment as the reward of his patriotic 
exertions a large.eum which the State 
could ill spare. But his anger was not 
to be so appeased ; and to the end of 
his life he continued to complain bit- 
terly of the ingratitude with which he 
and his party had been treated. * 

Sir John Lowther became First Lord 
sir John- of the Treasury, and was the 
Lowther. p prson on vrhom Carmarthen 
chiefly relied for the conduct of the 
ostensible", business of the House of 
Commons. Lowther was a man of 
ancient descent, ample estate, and 
great parliamentary interest. Though 
not an old man, he was an old sena- 
tor: for he had, before he was of age, 
succeeded his father as knight of the 
shire for Westmoreland. In' truth the 
representation of Westmoreland was 
almost as much onp of the Heredita- 
ments of the Lowther family as Low- 
ther Hall. Sir John’s abilities were 
respectable : his manners, though sar- 
castically noticed in contemporary 
lampoon^ as too formal, were emi- 

* The grants of land obtained by Delabiere 
are mentioned by Narcissus Luttrell. ^"ap- 
pears from the Treasury Letter J3ook of 1690 
that Delamere continued to dun the govern- 
ment for money after his retirement. As to 
his general character it would not bo safe to 
trust tlje representations of his enemies. But 
his own writings, and the admissions of the 
divine who preached hie funeral senji on, show 
‘that his temper was not the? most gentle. 
Ch&endon remarks (Deo. 17. 10BS) that a little 
thing sufficed to put Lord Delamere into a 
paasLon. In the poem entitled the King of 
'Bfl&rta, Dattmere is described as— 

makeontejat erca wtro preferred." 
•cmdtfinauoe * furnished a subject for Ba- 
li fcodtajt IM** Bfldad <tbti 

kd jmy iiti engriTW) upon 


ments were reading and gardening. 
In opinions he was a very moderate 
Tory. He was attached to heredi- 
tary monarchy and to the Established 
Church : but he had concurred in the 
Revolution : he had no misgivings 
touching the title of William and 
Mary : he had sworn allegiance to 
them without any mental r».-servati on ; 
and he appears to have strictly kept 
his oath. Between him and Caermur- 
then there was a close connection. 
They had acted together cordially in 
the Northern insurrection ; and they 
agreed in their political views, as nearly 
as a very cunning statesman and a very 
honest country gentleman could be ex- 
pected to agree.* By Caermarthen’s 
influence Lowther was now raised to 
one of'Hhe most important places in 
the kingdom. Unfortunately it was a 
place requiring qualities very different 
from those which suffice to make a 
valuable county member and chairman 
of quarter sessions. The tongue of the 
new First Lord of the Treasury was 
not sufficiently ready, nor was his tem- 
per sufficiently callous for his post. 
He had neither adroitness to parry, 
nor fortitude to endure, the gibes and 
reproaches to which, in his new charac- 
ter of courtier and placeman, he was 
exposed. There was also something 
to ba done which he was too scrupu- 
lous to do; something which had never 
been done by Wolsey or Burleigh, 
something which has never been done 

* Mv notion of Lowther a character has 
been chiefly form Bd from two papers written 
by himself, one of which has been printed, 
though I believe not published. A copy of 
the other is among the Mackintosh MSS. 
Something I have taken from oontempornry 
satires. That Lowther was too ready to ex- 
pose hislife in private encounters Is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that, when he was First 
Lord of the Treasury, he accepted a challenge 
from a custom house olfloer whom he had dis- 
missed. There was a duel ; and Lowthef’was 
severely wounded. This event is mentioned 
in Luttrell’s Diary, April 1691. 
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by any English statesman* of our gene- 
ration ; but which, from the time of, 
Charles the Second to the time of 
George the Third, was one of the most 
important parts df the business of a 
minister. 

The history Df the rise, progress, and 
mi# and decline of parliamentary cor- 
ofSruI. ru pti 011 i n England stillremains 
men tar j to be written. No subject has 
tioTiE” called forth a greater quantity 
England. 0 f 0 i o q UPIl t vituperation and 
stinging sarcasm. Three generations 
of serioU3 and of sportive writers wept 
and laughed over the venality of the 
senate. That venality was denounced 
on the hustings, anathematised from 
the pulpit, and burlesqued on the stage; 
was attacked by Pope in brilliant verse, 
and by Bolingbroke in stately prose, 
by Swift wild savage hatred, and by 
G-ay with festive malice. The voices 
of Tories and Whigs, of Johnson and 
Akenside, of Smollett and Fielding, 
contributed to swell the cry. But 
none of those who railed or of those 
who jested took the trouble to verify 
the phenomena, or to trace them to 
the real causes. 

Sometimes the evil was imputed to 
the depravity of a particular minister; 
but, when he had been driven from 
power, and when those who had most 
loudly accused him governed in his 
si cud, it was found that tin. change of 
men had produced no change of system. 
Sometimes the evil was imputed to the 
degeneracy of the national character. 
Luxury and cupidity, it was said, had 
produced in our country the same 
effect which they had produced of old 
in the Roman republic. The modern 
Englishman was to the Englishman of 
the sixteenth century what Verres and 
Curio were to Dentatus and Fabricius. 
Those who held this language were as 
ignorant and shallow as people generally 
are who extol the past at the expense 
of the present. A man of sense would 
have perceived that, if the English of 
the time of George the Seoond had 
really been more sordid and dishonest 
than their forefathers, the deterioration 
would not have shown itself in one 
placi alone. The progress Df judicial 
venality aiyl of official venality would 


have kept pace with the progress of 
parliamentary venality. But nothing 
is more certain than that, while the 
legislature was becoming more and 
more venal, the courts of law and the 
public offices were becoming purer and 
purer. The representatives of the 
people were undoubtedly more mer- 
cenary in the days of Hardwicke and 
Pelham than in the days of the Tudors. 
But the Chancellors of the Tudors took 
plate, jewels, and purses of broad 
pieces, from suitors without scruple or 
shame ; and Hardwicke would have 
committed for contempt any suitor who 
lmd dared to bring him a present. 
The Treasurers of the Tudors raised 
princely fortunes by the sole-of places, 
titles, and pardons ; and Pelham would 
have ordered his servants to turn out 
of his house any man*who had offered 
him monly for a peerage or a com- 
missiunership of customs. It is evident, 
therefore, that the prevalence of cor- 
ruption in the Parliament cannot be 
ascribed to a genertd depravation of 
morals. The taint was local-: wo must 
look for some local causa; and such a 
cause will without difficulty be found. 

Under our ancient sovereigns the 
House of Commons rarely interfered 
with the executive administration. The 
Speaker was charged not to let the 
members fteddle with matters of State. 
If any gentleman was very troublesome, 
he was cited before the Privy Council, 
interrogated, reprimanded, and sent to 
meditate on hi a un dutiful conduct in 
the Tower. The Commons did their 
best to protect themselves by keeping 
their deliberations secret, by excluding 
strajjgers, by making it a crime to 
Tepeat out of doors what had passed 
within doors. But these precautions 
were of small avaiL In bo large an 
assembly there were always talebearers, 
ready to ®arry the evil report of their 
brethren to the palace. Xo oppose the 
Court therefore a service of serious 
danger. In those days. Of course, th£re 
was little or no buying of votea ^or 
an honest man wp.s not to br bought ; 
and it was much chcfeper to intimidate 
or to coerce a knave than to bujUjiip. 

For a very different reason tjiere haa 
been no direct buying of votes within 
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the memory of the present generation, secure faithful representatives against 
The House of Commons’is now supreme the displeasure of tlm Sovereign, now 
in the State, but is accountable to the operated to secure unfaithful represen - 
nation. Even those members who are tatives against the displeasure of the 
not chosen by large constituent bodies people, and proved ifiuehmore effectual 
are kept in awe by public opinion, for the latter end than, they had ever 
Everything is printed: everything is been for the former. It was natural, 
discussed: every material word uttered it was inevitable, that, in a legislative 
in debate is read by a million of people body emancipated from the restraints 
on the morrow. Within a few hours after of the sixteenth century, and not yet 
an important division, the lists of the subjected to the restraints of the nine- 
majority and the minority are scanned teenth century, in a legislative body 
and analysed in every town from Ply- which feared neither the King nor tlie 
mouth to Inverness. If a name be public, there'should be corruption, 
found where it ought not to be, the apos- The plague spot began to be visible 
tate is certain to be reminded in sharp and palpable in the days of the Cabal, 
language of the promises which he has Clifford,’ tlie boldest and fiercest of the 
broken, and of the professions which wicked Five, had the merit of discover- 
he has belied. At present, therefore, ing that a noisy patriot, w r hom it was 
the best way in which a government no longer possible to send to prison, 
can secure the support of a majority of might be turned into a courtier by a 
the representative body is By gaining goldsmith’s note. Clifford’s example 
the confidence of the nation. was followed by his successors. It 

But between the time when our soon became a proverb that a Parlia- 
ParlianiHnts ceased to be controlled by meat resembled a pump. Often, the 
royal prerogative and the time when wits said, when a pump appears to be 
they began to be constantly and effec- dry, if a very small quantity of water 
tuallyconfr oiled by public opinion there is poured in,sa great quantity of water 
was a long interval. After the Res- gushes out : and so, when a Parliament 
toration, no government ventured to appears to be niggardly, ten thousand 
return to those methods by which, pounds judiciously given in bribes will 
before the civil war, the freedom of often produce a million in supplies, 
deliberation had been restrained. A The evil was not diminished, nay, it 
member could no longer be called to was aggravated, by that Revolution 
account for his harangues or his votes, which freed our country from so many 
He might obstruct the passing of bills other evils. The House of Commons 
of supply : he might arraign the whole was now more powerful than ever as 
foreign policy of the country : he might Hgainst the Crown, and yet was not 
lay on the table articles of impeachment more strictly responsible than formerly 
against all the chief ministers ; and he to the nation. The government had a 
ran not the smallest risk of being new motive for buying the members ; 
treated as Morriec had been treated by and the members had no new motive 
Elizabeth, or Eliot by Charles the forrlfusingtD sell themselves. William, 
First. The senator now stood in no indeed, had an aversion to bribery : he 
awe of the Court. Nevertheless all the resolved to abstain from it ; and, during 
defences behind which the feeble Par- the first year of his reign, he kept his 
liaments of the sixteenth century had resolution. Unhappily the events of 
entrenched themselves against the that year did not encourage him to 
attacks of prerogative were not only persevere in his good intentions. As 
still kept up, but were extended and soon as Cuennarthen was placed at the 
strengthened No politician seems to head of the internal administration of 
have been aware mat these defences the realm, a complete change took place, 
were no longer needed for their original He was in truth no novice in the art of 
purpose, and had begun to serve a purchasing votes. He had, sixteen 
purpose very different. The rules years before, succeeded Clifford at-tho 
which had been originally designed to Treasury, had inherited Clifford’s tac- 
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tics, had improved upon them, and had 
employed them to an extent which 
would have amazed the inventor. From 
the day on which Caermarthen was 
called a second time to the chief direc- 
tion Df affairs, parliamentary corruption 
continued to be practised, with scarcely 
any intermission, by a long succession 
of statesmen, till the close of the 
American war. Neither of the great 
English parties can justly charge the 
other with any peculiar guilt on this 
account. The. Tories were the first who 
introduced the system and^he last who 
clung to it : but it attained its greatest 
vigour in the timei of Whig ascendency. 
The extent to which parliamentary 
support was bartered for money cannot 
be with any precision ascertained. But 
it seems probable that the number of 
hirelings was greatly exaggerated by 
vulgar report, and was never large, 
though often sufficient to turn tho scale 
on important divisions. An unprin- 
cipled minister eagerly accepted the 
services of these mercenaries. An 
honest minister reluctantly submitted, 
for the sake of the commonwealth, to 
what he considered as a shameful and 
odious extortion. But during mauy 
years every minister, whatever his per- 
sonal character might be, consented, 
willingly or unwillingly, to manage the 
Parliament in the only way in which 
the Parliament could then ho managed. 
It at length became as notorious that 
there was a market fur votes at the 
Treasury as that there was a market 
for cattle in Smithficld. Numerous 
demagogues out of power declaimed 
against this vile traffic : but every one 
of those demagogues, as soon as he was 
in power, found himself driven by a 
kind of fatality to engage in that traffic, 
nr at least to connive at it. Now and 
then perhaps a man who had romantic 
notions of public virtue refused to be 
himself the paymaster of the corrupt 
crew, and averted his eyes while his 
less scrupulous colleagues did that 
which he knew to be indispensable, 
and yet felt to be degrading. But the 
instances of this prudery were rare 
indeed. The doctrine generally received, 
evpn among upright and honourable 
politicians, was that it was shameful 
vul, in. 1 


to receive bribes, but that it was neces- 
sary to distribute them. It is a remark- 
able fact that the evil reached the 
greatest height during the adminis- 
tration of Hetfry Pelham, a statesman 
of good intentions, of spotless morals 
in private life, and of exemplary 
disinterestedness. It is not difficult 
to guess by what arguments he and 
other well meaning men, who, like 
him, followed the fashion of their age, 
quieted their consciences. No casuist, 
however severe, has denied that it may 
be a duty to give what it is a crime to 
tajie. It wasf infamous in Jeffreys to 
demand money for the lives of the un- 
bappy prisoners whom he tried at Dor- 
chester and Taunton. But it was not 
infamous, nay, it was laudable, iu t ho 
kinsmen an,d friends of a prisoner to 
contribute of their substanro in order 
to make up a purse for Jeffreys. The 
Sallee rover, who threatened to bas- 
tinado a Christian captive to death 
unless a rans5m w r as forthcoming, was 
an odious ruffian. But to ransom a 
Christian captive from a Sallee rover 
was, not merely an innocent, but a 
highly meritorious act. It is improper 
in such cases to use the word corrup- 
tion. Those who receive the filthy 
lucre are corrupt already. He who 
bribesthem does not makethem wicked: 
he finds them so; and he merely pre- 
vents their evil propensities from pro- 
ducing evil effects. And might not tho 
same plea be urged in defence of a 
minister w r ho, when no other expedient 
w'ould avail, paid gree4y andlowminded 
members of parliament not to ruin their 
country? 

It was by some such reasoning aa 
this that the scruples of William were 
overcome. Honest Burnet, with the 
uncourtly courage which distinguished 
him, ventured to remonstrate with the 
King. 11 Nobody,” William answered, 
“hates bribery more than I. But I 
have to do with a set of men who must 
be managed in this vile way or not at 
all. I must strain a point; Or the 
country is lost.”* 

It w as necessary for the Lord Presi- 
dent to have in the House of Commons 

* Burnet, 11. 70. 

L 
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aSk agent for the purchase of members; 
Hr John and Lowther was both too 
awkward and too scrupulous 
to be such an agent. But a man in 
whom craft and profligacy were united 
in a high degree was without difficulty 
found. This was the Master of the 
Rolls, Sir John Trevor, who had been 
Speaker in the single Parliament held 
by James. High as Trevor had risen 
in the world, there were people who 
could still remember him a strange 
looking clerk in the Inner Temple. 
Indeed, nobody who had ever seen him 
was likely to forget him. ’ For his gro- 
tesque features and hie hideous squint 
were far beyond the reach of caricature. 
His parte, which were quick and vigor- 
ous, had enabled him early to master 
the science of chicane. Gambling and 
betting were his,, amusements ; and out 
of these amusements he contrived to 
extract much business in the way of 
his profession. For his opinion on a 
question arising out of a wager or a 
game at chance had as much authority 
as a judgment of any court in West- 
minster Hall. He soon rose tD be 
one of the boon companions whom 
Jeffreys hugged in fits of maudlin 
friendship over the bottle at night, and 
cursed and reviled in court on the 
morrow. Under such a teacher, Tre- 
vor rapidly became a proficient in that 
peculiar kind of rhetoric which had 
enlivened the trials of Baxter and of 
Alice Lisle. RepGrt indeed spoke of 
some aculdipg matches between the 
Chancellor and his friend, in which thB 
disaiple had been not less voluble and 
scurrilous than the master. These 
contests, however, did not take place 
till the younger adventurer had attained 
riches and dignities such that he no 
longer stood in need of the patronage 
which had raised him.* Among High 
Churchmen Trevor, in spite of his 
notorious want of principle, had at this 
time a certain popularity, which he 
seems to have owed chiefly to their 
conviction that, however insincere he 
might be in general, his hatred of the 
diBsenters was genuine and hearty. 
There was little doubt that, in a House 

* Boger North’ i Lite of Guildford. 


of Commons in which the Tories had a 
majority, he might easily, with the 
support of the Court, he chosen Speaker. 
He was impatient to he again in his 
old post, which he well knew how to 
make one of the most lucrative in the 
kingdom; and he willingly undertook 
that secret and shameful office for which 
Lowther was altogether unqualified. 

Richard Hampden was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
appointment was probably intended as 
a. mark of royal gratituie for the mode- 
ration of hif conduct, and for the at- 
tempts which he had made to curb the 
violence of his Whig friends, and espe- 
cially of his Bon. 

Godolphin voluntarily left the Trea- 
sury; why, we are not informed. Goaoiphin 
We can scarcely doubt that thB retirei, ‘ 
dissolution and the result of the general 
election must have given him pleasure. 
For his political opinionsleanedtowards 
Toryism ; and he had, in the late reign, 
done some things whiejn though not 
very heinous, stood in oiled in- 

demnity. It is probable he did 
not think it compatible wiffl^Jiis per- 
sonal dignity to sit at the ^4rd below 
Lowther, who was in rank his inferior.^" 
|* A new Commission of Admiralty was 
issued. At the head of the na- Chao?e( 
val administration was placed attheAd- 
Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pern- mlralty ' 
broke, a high horn and high bred man, 
who had ranked among the Torips, 
who had voted for a Regency, and who 
had married the daughter of Sawyer. 
That Pembroke’s Toryism, however, 
was not of a narrow and illiberal kind 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that, 
immediately uf ter the Revolution, the 
Essay on thB Human Understanding 
was dedicated to him by John Locke, 
in token of gratitude for kind offices 
done in evil times, f 

Nothing was omitted which could 

* Till some years after this time thB First 
Lord of thB Treasury was always the man of 
highest rank at the Board. Thus Monmouth, 
Del am ere, and Godolphin took their places 
according to the order of precedence in which 
they stood as peers. 

t The dedication, however, was thought too 
laudatory. “ ThB only thing, Mr. Pope used 
to say, ha could nevar forgive his philosophic 
master was the dedication to the Bway.”— 
Enff head's life of Pope. 
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reconcile Torrington to thi^ change. 
For, though he had been found an in- 
capable administrator, he Btili stood so 
high in general estimation as a seaman 
that the government was unwilling to 
lose his services. He was assured that 
no slight was intended to him. He 
could not serve his country at once on 
the ocean and at Westminster; and it 
had been thought less difficult to sup- 
ply his place in his office than on tho 
deck of his ,flag r ship. He was at first 
very angry, and actually laid down his 
commission : but some concessions were 
made to his pride : a pension of three 
iiiiuus'cuiLL jjuuiiuB it year ami a gram of 
ten thousand acres of crown land in the 
Peterborough level were irresistible 
baits to his cupidity; and, in an evil 
hour for England, he consented to re- 
main at the head of the naval force 
on which the safety of her coasts de- 
pended.* 

While these changes were making in 
Channel the offices round Whitehall, the 
Cuuimii- Commissions of Lieutenancy all 
Lieute^ over kingdom were revised, 
nancy. The Tories had, during twelve 
months, been complaining that their 
share in the government of the districts 
in which they lived bore no proportion 
to their number, to their wealth, and 
to the consideration which they en- 
joyed in society. They now regained 
with great delight their former position 
in their shires. The Whigs raised a 
cry that the King was foully betrayed, 
and that he had been induced by evil 
counsellors to put the sword into the 
hands of men who, as soon as a favour- 
able opportunity offered, would turn 
the edge against himself. In a dialogue 
which was believed to have been written 
by the newly created Earl of Warring- 
ton, and which had a wide circulation 
at the time, but has loDg been forgotten, 
the Lord Lieutenant of a county was 
introduced expressing his apprehen- 
sions that the majority of his deputies 
were traitors at heart, f But nowhere 

„ . April 25. 

* Yan Cifctersto the States General, “gj” 5 
1690 ; Narcissus LuttreLl’s Diary ; Treasury 
Letter Book, Feb. 4. W§|. 

t T^e Dialogue between a Lord Lieutenant 
and on 0 of his Deputies will nut be found in the 
collection of Warrington's writings which was 


was the excitement produced by the 
new distribution of power so great as 
in the capital. By a Commission of 
Lieutenancy which had been issued 
immediately after the Revolution, the 
trainbands of London had been put 
under the command of stanch Whigs. 
Those powerful and opulent citizens 
whose names were omitted alleged that 
the list was filled with elders of Puri- 
tan congregations, with Shaftesbury's 
brisk boys, with Rye House plotters, 
and that it was scarcely possible to 
find, mingled with that multitude of 
fanatics and levellers, a single man 
sincerely attached to monarchy and id 
the Church. A new Commission now 
appeared framed by Caermarthen and 
Nottingham, They had taken counsel 
with Compton, the Bishop of the dio- 
cese : and Compton was not a very 
discreet adviser. He had originally 
been a High Churchman and a Tory. 
The severity jrith which he had been 
treated in the late reign had trans- 
formed him intoaLatitudinarian and a 
rebel; and he had now, from jealousy 
of Tillotson, turned High Churchman 
and Tory again. The changes which 
were made by his recommendation 
raised a storm in the City. The Whigs 
complained that they were ungratefully 
proscribed by a government which 
owed its existence to them ; that some 
of the best friends of King William 
had been dismissed with contumely to 
make room for some of his worst ene- 
mies, for men who were as unworthy 
of trust as any Irish Rapparee, for men 
who had delivered up to a tyrant thB 
charter and the immemorial privileges 
Dt London, for men who bad made 
themselves notorious by the cruelty 
with which they had enforced the penal 
laws against Protestant dissenters, nay, 
for men who had sate on those juries 
which had found Russell and Cornish 
guilty.* The discontent was so great 

published in 1464, under the sanction, as It 
should Beeni, of his family. 

. * Yon Cltten to tbe States General, March 
April yi- I860 ; Narokms Luttrell’i 
Diary ; Burnet, ii. 72. ; The Triennial Mayor, 
or the Rapparees, a Poem, 1491. The poet 
says of one of the new civic functionaries : 

“ Soon Id i n ret Mice to ecnri>w w* ■> rant, 

And in a bloody jury Bod him out, 

Whan sob!* PubUiu worrWd wai with iwvaaa** 
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that.it seemed, during a Bhort time, 
likely to cause pecuniary embarrass- 
ment to the State. The supplies voted 
by the late Parliament came in slowly. 
The wants of the public service wore 
pressing. In such circumstances it was 
to the citizens of the capital that the 
government always looked for help; 
and the government of William had 
hitherto looked especially to those citi- 
zens who professed Whig opinions. 
Things were now changed. A few 
eminent Whigs, in their first anger, 
sullenly refused to advance money. 
Nay, one or two unexpectedly with- 
drew considerable sums from the Ex- 
chequer.* The financial difficulties 
might have been serious, had not some 
wealthy Tories, who, if Sacheverell's 
clause had become law, would have 
been excluded 1 from all municipal 
honours, offered the Treasury a hun- 
dred thousand pounds down, and pro- 
mised to raise a still larger sum.f 

While the City was thus agitated, 
came a day appointed by royal procla- 
mation for a general fast. The reasons 
assigned for this solemn act of devotion 
were the lamentable state of Ireland 
and the approaching departure of the 
King. Prayers were offered up for the 
safety of Hia Majesty's person and for 
the success of his arms. The church|s 
of London were crowded. The most 
eminent preachers of the capital, who 
were, with scarcely an exception, either 
moderate Tories or moderate Whigs, 
did their best to calm the public mind, 
and earnestly exhorted their flocks not 
to withhold, at this great conjuncture, a 
hearty support from the prince, with 
whose fate was bound up the fate of 
the whole nation. Lumet told a large 
congregation from the pulpit how the. 
Greeks, when the Great Turk was pre- 
paring to besiege Constantinople, could 
not be persuaded to contribute any 
art of their wealth for the common 
efence, and how bitterly they repented 
of their avarice when tlfey were com- 
pelled to deliver up to the victorious 
infidels the treasures which had been 

* Traaanry Minute Book, Feb. 5. lGgg. 

t Van Cltters, Feb. Mar. §|., Mar, ±|. 


refused tq the supplications of the last 
Christian emperor.* 

The Whigs, however, as a party, did 
not stand in need of such 
an admonition. Grieved and ti»wiii B i. 
angry as they were, they were perfectly 
sensible that on the stability of the 
throne of William depended all that 
they most highly prized. What some 
of them might, at this conjuncture, 
have been tempted to do if they could 
have found another leader, if, for ex- 
ample, their Protestant Duke, their 
King Monmouth, had still been living, 
may be doubted. But their only choice 
was between the Sovereign whom they 
had set up and the Sovereign whom they 
had pulled down. It would have been 
strange indeed if they had taken part 
with James in order to punish William, 
wli en til e wore t fault whi cli th ey impute d 
to William was that he did not parti- 
cipate in tho vindictive feeling with 
which they remembered the tyranny of 
James. Much as they disliked the Bill 
of Indemnity, they had not forgotten 
the Bloody Circuit. They therefore, 
even in their ill humour, continued 
true to their own King, and, while 
grumbling at him, were ready to stand 
by liim against his adversary with their 
lives and fortunes. t 

There were indeed exceptions; but 
they were very few ; and they ( 
were to be found almost exclu- dT lomf 
sively in two classes, which, Ssaint 
though widely differing from : 

each other in social position, 
closely resembled each other 
in laxity of principle. All the Whigs 
who are known to have trafficked with 
Saint Germains, belonged, not to the 
main body of the party, but either to 
the head or to the tail. They were 
either patricians high in rank and office, 
or caitiffs who had long been employed 
in the foulest drudgery of faction. To 
the former class belonged Shrewsbury. 
Of the latter class the most remarkable 
epeamen was Robert Ferguson. From 

* Van Citters, March I6fl0. But he is 
mistaken aa to the preacher. The sermon is 
extant. It was preached at Bow Church be- 
fore the Court of Aldermen. 

t Welwood’fl Mereuriua Eeformatui, Feb. 
12. IBM. 
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the day on which the Convention Par- societies into which none could enter 
liament Was dissolved, Shrewsbury without a password, the director of 
began to waver in his allegiance : but secret presses, the distributor of in- 
that he had ever wavered was not, till ilammatory pamphlets; to see the walls 
long after, suspected by the public, placarded with descriptions of his 
That Ferguson had, a few months after person and offers of reward for his 
the Revolution, become a furious Jbcd- apprehension; to have six or seven 
bite, was no secret to any body, and names, with a different wig and cloak 
ought not to have been matter of sur- for each, and to change his lodgings 
prise to any body. For his apostasy thrico a week at dead of night. His 
ha could not plead even the miserable hostility was not to Popery or to Pro- 
excuse that he had been neglected. The testantism, to monarchical government 
ignominious services which he had for- or to republican government, . to the 
merly rendered to his party as a spy, a House of Stuart or to the House of 
raiser of riots, a dispenser of bribes, a Nassau, but tD whatever was at the 
writer of libels, a prompter of false time established, 
witnesses, had been rewarded only too By the Jacobites this new ally was 
prodigally for the lion our of the new eagerly welcomed. They were 
government. That, he should hold any at that moment busied with 
high office was of course impossible, schemes in which the help of 
But a sinecure place of five hundred a a veteran plotter wis much needed, 
year had been created for him in the There had been a great stir among 
department of the Excise. He now them from the day on which it had 
had what to him was opulence : but been announced that William had 
opulence did . not satisfy him. For determined to take the command in 
money indeed he had never scrupled Ireland; and they wero all looking 
to be guilty of fraud aggravated by forward with impatient hope to his 
hypocrisy: yet the love of money was departure. He was not one of those 
not his strongest passion. Long habit princes against whom men lightly ven- 
had developed in him a moral disease ture to set up a standard of rebellion, 
from which people who have made poli- His courage, his sagacity, the secrecy 
tieal agitation their calling are seldom of his counsels, the success which had 
wholly free. He could not he quiet, generally crowned his enterprises, over- 
S edition, from being his business, had awed the vulgar. Even his most acri- 
loocome his pleasure. It was as im- monious enemies feared him at least as 
possible for him to live without doing much as they hat^d him. Whilo he 
mischief as for an old dram drinker or was at Kensington, ready to lake horse 
an old opium eater to live without the at a moment’s nritice, malecontents who 
daily dose of poison. The very discom- prized their heads and their estates 
forts and hazards of a lawless life had were generally content to vent their 
a strange attraction for him. He could hatred by drinking confusion to his 
no more be turned into a peaceable and hooked nose, and by squeezing with 
loyal subject than the fox can be turned significant energy tho orange which 
into a shepherd’s dog, or than the was his emblem. But their courage 
kite can be taught the habits of the rose when they reflected that the sea 
barn door fowl. The Red Indian pre- would soon roll between him and our 
fers his hunting ground to cultivated island. In the military and political 
fields and stately cities : the gipsy, calculations of that age, thirty leagues 
sheltered by a commodious roof, and of water wgre as important as three 
provided with meat in due season, still hundred leagues now are. The winds 
pines for the ragged tent on the moor and waves frequently interrupted all 
and the chance meal of carrion; and communication between England and 
even so Ferguson became weary of Ireland- It sometimes happened that, 
plenty and security, of his salary, his during a fortnight or three weeks, not 
house, his table, and his coach, and a word of intelligence from London 
longed to*be again the president of reached Dublin, Tw&nty English conn- 
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ties might be up in arms long before List caused evaporated in jests and in- 


any rumour that an insurrection -was 
even apprehended could reach Ulster. 
Early in the spring, therefore, the lead- 
ing malecontents assembled in L an don 
for the purpose of concerting an exten- 
aive plan of action, and corresponded 
assiduously both with France and with 
Ireland. 

Such was the temper of the English 
Meeting of factions when, on the twentieth 
pkrLuT March, the new Parliament 
menL met The first duty which the 
Commons had to perform was that of 
choosing a Speaker. Trevor was pro- 
posed by Lowther, was elected without 
opposition, and was presented and ap- 
proved with the ordinary ceremonial. 
The King then made a speech in which 
he especially recommended to the con- 
sideration of the Houses two important 
subjects, the settling of the revenue 
and the granting of an amnesty. He 
represented strongly the 'necessity of 
despatch. Every day was precious, 
the season for action was approaching. 
“Let not us," he said, “ be engaged in 
debates while our enemies are in the 
field.”* 

The first subject which the Commons 

Settlement t0 °k i nto ConS ^ era ti° 11 WfiS 

■ftht.“™ state of the revenue. A great 
YOnu ®‘ part of the taxes had, since the 
accession of William and Mary, been 
collected under the authority of Acts 
passed for short terms, and it was now 
time to determine on a permanent ar- 
rangement A list of the salaries and 
pensions for which provision was to be 
made was laid before the House ; and 
the amount of the sums thus expended 
called forth very just complaints from 
the independent members, among whom 
Sir Charles Sedley distinguished himself 
by his sarcastic pleasantry. A clever 
speech which he made against the 
placemen stole into print and was widely 
circulated : it has since been often 
republished; and it proves, what his 
poems and plays might make us doubt, 
that his contemporaries were not mis- 
taken in considering him as a man of 
parts and vivacity. 4 Unfortunately the 
iU humour which the sight of the Civil 
* fkmmons 1 Journals, March 20, 21, 22. 

if!- 


vectives without producing afcy reform. 

The ordinary revenue by which the 
government had been supported before 
the Revolution had been partly here- 
ditary, and had been partly drawn from 
taxes granted tD each sovereign for 
life. The hereditary revenue had 
passed, with the crown, to William and 
Mary. It was derived from the rents 
of the royal domains, from fees, from 
fines, from wine licenses, from the first 
fruits and tenths of benefices, from the 
receipts of the Post Office, and from 
that part of the excise which had, im- 
mediately after the Restoration, been 
granted to Charles the Second and to 
his successors for ever in lieu of the 
feudal services due to our ancient 
kings. The income from all thesB 
sources was estimated at between four 
and five hundred thousand pounds.* 

Those duties of excise and customs 
which had been granted to James for 
life had, at the close of his reign, 
yielded about nine hundred thousand 
pounds annually. William naturally 
wished to have this income on the 
same terms on which his uncle had 
enjoyed it; and his ministers did their 
best to gratify his wishes. Lowther 
moved that the grant should be to the 
King and Queen for their joint and 
separate lives, and spoke repeatedly 
and earnestly in defence of this mo- 
tion. He set forth William’s claims to 
public gratitude and confidence ; the 
nation rescued from Popery and arbi- 
trary power ; the Church delivered 
from persecution ; the constitution es- 
tablished on a firm basis. Would the 
Commons deal grudgingly with a prince 
who had done more for England than 
had ever been done for her by any of 
his predecessors in so short a time, with 
a prince who was now about to expose 
himself to hostile Weapons and pesti- 
lential air in order to preserve the 
English colony in Ireland, with a prince 
who was prayed for in every corner of 
the world where a congregation of 
Protestants could meet for the worship 
ofGod?j > But on this subject Lowther 

* Commons’ Journals, March 28. 1650. and 
March 1. and March 20. 

f Grey’s Debates, March 27. and 2B. 1G90. 
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harangued in vain. Whigs and Tories 
wore equally fixed in the opinion that 
the liberality of Parliaments had been 
the chief cause of the disasters of the 
last thirty years ; that to the liberality 
of the Parliament of 1660 was to be 
ascribed the misgovernment of the 
Cabal, that to the liberality of the Par- 
liament of 1685 was to be ascribed the 
Declaration of Indulgence, and that the 
Parliament of 1690 would be inex- 
cusable if it did not profit by expe- 
rience. After much dispute a compro- 
mise was made. That portion of the 
excise which had been settled for life 
on James, and which was estimated at 
three hundred thousand pounds a year, 
was settled on William and Mary for 
their joint and separate lives. It was 
supposed that, with the hereditary re- 
venue, and with three hundred thou- 
sand a year more from the excise, Their 
Majesties would have, independent of 
parliamentary control, between seven 
and eight hundred thousand a year. 
Out of this income was to bn defrayed 
thfl charge both of the royal household 
and of those civil offices of which a list 
had been laid before the House. This 
income was therefore called the Civil 
List. The expenses of the royal house- 
hold are now entirely separated from 
the expenses of civil government: but, 
by a whimsical perversion, the name of 
Civil List has remained attached to 
that portion of the revenue which is 
appropriated to the expenses of the 
royal household. It is still more 
strange that several neighbouring na- 
tions should have thought this most 
unmeaning of all names worth bor- 
rowing. Those duties of customs which 
had been settled for life on Charles and 
James successively, and which, in thB 
year before the Revolution, had yielded 
six hundred thousand pounds, were 
granted to the .Crown for a term of only 
four years.* 

William was by no means well 
pleased with this arrangement. He 
thought it unjust and ungrateful in a 
people whose liberties he had saved to 

* Commons' Journals, Mar. 28. 1690. A 
very clear and exact aocount of the way In 
whlcfi the revenue waa settled was sent by Van 
CItterB to bha States General, April 1690. 


bind him over to his good behaviour. 
“ The gentlemen of England,” he said 
to Burnet, “ trusted King James who 
was an enemy of their religion and of 
their laws ; and they will not trust me 
by whom their religion and their laws 
have been preserved.” Burnet an- 
swered very properly that there was no 
mark of personal confidence which His 
Majesty was not entitled to demand, 
but that this question was not a ques- 
tion of personal confidence. The 
Estates of the Realm wished to estab- 
lish a general principle. They wished 
th set a precedent which might secure 
a remote posterity against evils such as 
the indiscreet liberality of former Par- 
liaments had produced. “From those 
evils Your Majesty has delivered this 
generation. By accepting the gift of 
the Commons on the ferms on which it 
is offered Your Majesty will be also a 
deliverer of future generations.” Wil- 
liam was nat convinced: but he had 
too much wisdom and selfcommand to 
give way to his ill humour; and he 
accepted graciously what he could 
not but consider as ungraciously given.* 
The Civil List was charged with au 
annuity of twenty thousand proTi.ion 
pounds to the Princess of Den- t, f 

mark, in addition to an annuity DBOm * rk ' 
of thirty thousand pounds which had 
been settled on her at the time of her 
marriage. This arrangement was the 
result of a compromise which had been 
effected with much difficulty and after 
many irritating disputes. The King 
and Queen had never, since the com- 
mencement of their reign, been on very 
good terms with their sister. That 
William should have been disliked by 
a woman who had just sense enough to 
perceive that his temper was sour and 
his manners repulsive, and who was 
utterly incapable of appreciating his 
higher qualities, is not extraordinary. 
But Majy was made to be loved* So 
lively and intelligent a woman could 
not indeed derive much pleasure from 
the society of Anne, who, when in good 
humour, was meealy stupid, and, when 
in bad humour, was sulkily stupid. Yet 
the Queen, whose kindness had en- 
deared her to her humblest attendants, 
* Burnet, 1L 18 
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would hardly have made an enemy of 
one whom^it was her duty and her in- 
terest to make a friend, had nofcan in- 
fluence strangely potent and strangely 
malignant been incessantly at work to 
divide the Royal House against itself. 
The fondness of the Princess for Lady 
Marlborough was such as, in a super- 
stitious age, would have been ascribed 
to some talisman or potion. Not only 
had the friends, in their confidential 
intercourse with each other, dropped 
all ceremony and all titles, and become 
plain Mrs. Morley and plain Mrs. 
Freeman; but even Prince George, whb 
cared as much for the dignity of his 
birth as he was capable of caring for 
any thing but claret and calvered sal- 
mon, submitted to be Mr. Morley. The 
Countess boasted that she had selected 
the name of Freeman because it was 
peculiarly suited to the frankness and 
boldness of her character; and, to do 
her justice, it was not by the ordinary 
arts of courtiers that she established 
and long maintained her despotic em- 
pire over the feeblest of minds. She 
had little of that tact which is the 
characteristic talent of her sex : she 
was far too violent to flatter or to dis- 
semble: but, by a rare chance, she had 
fallen in with a nature on which dic- 
tation and contradiction acted as phil- 
tres. In this grotesque friendship all 
the loyalty, the patience, the self- 
devotion, was on the side of the mis- 
tress. The whims, the haughty airs, 
the fits of ill temper, were on the side 
of the waiting woman. 

Nothing is more curious than the 
relation in which the two ladies stood 
to Mr. Freeman, as they called Marl- 
borough. In foreign countries people 
knew in general that Anne was governed 
by the Churchills. They knew also 
that the man appeared to enjoy so 
large a share of her favour was not only 
a great soldier and politician, but also 
one of the finest gentlemeipof hib time, 
that his face and figure were eminently 
handsome, his temper at once bland 
and resolute, his manners at once en- 
gaging and noble. Nothing could be 
more natural than that graces and ac- 
complishments like his should win a 
female heart. On the Continent there- 


fore many persons imagined that he 
was Anne's favoured lover ; and he was 
so described in contemporary French 
libels which have long been forgotten. 
In England this calumny never gained 
credit even with the vulgar, and is 
nowhere to be found even in thB most 
ribald doggrel that was sung about our 
streets. In truth the Princess seems 
never to have been guilty of a thought 
inconsistent with her conjugal vows. 
To her, Marlborough, with all his genius 
and his valour, his beauty and his grace, 
was nothing but the husband of her 
friend. Direct power over Her Royal 
Highness he had none. He could in- 
fluence her only by the instrumentality 
of his wife ; and his wife was no pas- 
sive instrument. Though it is impos- 
sible to discover, in any thing that she 
ever did, said, or wrote, any indication 
of superior understanding, her fierce 
passions and strong will enabled her 
often to rule a husband who was born 
to rule grave senates and mighty armies. 
His courage, that courage which the 
most perilous emergencies of war only 
made cooler and more steady, failed 
him when he had to encounter his 
Sarah’s ready tears and voluble re- 
proaches, the poutings of her lip and 
tho tossings of her head. History ex- 
hibits to us few spectacles more remark- 
able than that of a great and wise man, 
who, when he had contrived vast and 
profound schemes of policy, could carry 
them into effect only by inducing one 
foolish woman, who was often unma- 
nageable, to manage another woman 
who was more foolish still. 

In one. point the Earl and the Coun- 
tess were perfectly agreed. They were 
equally bent on getting money; though, 
when it was got, he loved to hoard it, 
and she was not unwilling to spend 
it.* The favour of the Princess they 
both regarded as a valuable estate. In 
her father’s reign they had begun to 
grow rich by means of her bounty. 
She was naturally inclined to parsi- 
mony; and, even when she was on the 

* In a contemporary lampoon are these 
lines : 

11 Oh, happy couple I In their life 
There 5oei appear dd lipa Df etrife; 

They do agree »a In the malu, 1 

To u£riflce their eouli for akin." 

The Female Nil®, 1990. 
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throne, her equipages and tables w?re 
by no means sumptuous.* It might 
have been thought, therefore, that, while 
she was a subject, thirty thousand a 
year, with a residence in the palace, 
would have been more than sufficient 
for all her wants. There were probably 
not in the kingdom two noblemen pos- 
sessed of such an income. But no 
income would satisfy the greediness of 
those who governed her. She repeat- 
edly contracted debts which James 
repeatedly discharged, not without ex- 
pressing much surprise and displeasure. 

The Revolution opened to the 
Churchills a new and boundless pro- 
spect of gain. The whole conduct ot 
their mistress at the great crisis had 
proved that she had no will, no judg- 
ment, no conscience, hut theirs. To 
them she had .sacrificed affections, pre- 
judices, habits, interests. In obedience 
to them, she had joined in the con- 
spiracy against her father: she had 
fled from Whitehall in the depth of 
winter, through ice and mire, to a hack- 
ney coach : she had taken refuge in 
the rebel camp : she had consented to 
yield her place in the order of succes- 
sion to the Prince of Orange. They 
saw with pleasure that she, over whom 
they possessed such boundless influence, 
possessed no common influence over 
others. Scarcely had the Revolution 
been accomplished when many Tories, 
disliking both the King who had been 
driven out and the King who had come 
in, and doubting M'hether their religion 
had moro to fear from Jesuits or from 
Latitudinarians, showed a strong dis- 
position to rally round Anne. Nature 
had made her a bigot. Such was the 
constitution of her mind that to the 
religion of her nursery sho could not 
but adhere, without examination and 
without doubt, till she was laid in her 
coffin. In the court of her father she had 
been deaf to all that could be urged in 
favour of transubstantiation and auri- 
cular confession. In the court of her 
brother in law she was equally deaf to 
all that could be urged in favour of a 
general union among Protestants. This 

* J3wift mentions the deficiency of hospi- 
tality and magnificence in hear household, 
Journal to Stella, August B. 1711. 


slowness and obstinacy made her im- 
portant. It was a great thing to be the 
only lAmber of the Royal Family who 
regarded Papists and Presbyterians 
with impartial aversion. While a large 
party was disposed to make her an 
idol, she was regarded by her two artful 
servants merely as a puppet. They 
knew that she had it in her power to 
give serious annoyance to the govern- 
ment ; and they determined to use th.is 
power in order to extort money, nomi- 
nally for her, but really for themselves. 
While Marlborough was commanding 
flip English forces in the Low Coun- 
tries, the execution of the plan was 
necessarily left to his wife ; and she 
acted, not as he would doubtless have 
acted, with prudence and temper, but, 
as is plain even from her own narrative, 
with odious violent and insolcncp. 
Indeed she had passions to gratify from 
which ho was altogether free. He, 
though ono'of tho most covetous, was 
one of the least acrimonious of man- 
kind : but malignity was in her a 
stronger passion than avarice. She 
hated easily: she hated heartily; and 
Bhe hated implacably. Among the 
objects of her hatred were all who were 
related to her mistress either on the 
paternal or on the maternal side. No 
person who had a natural interest in 
tho Princess could observe without un- 
easiness tho strange infatuation which 
made her tho slava of an imperious and 
reckless termagant. This thB Countess 
well knew. In her view the Royal 
Family and the family of Hyde, how- 
ever they might differ as to other 
matters, were leagued against her; and 
she detested them all, James andJames’e 
Queen, William and Mary, Clarendon 
and Rochester. Now was the time to 
wreak the accumulated spite of years. 
It was not enough to detain a great, a 
regal, revenue for Anne. That revenue 
must be obtained by means which would 
wound amh humble those whom the 
favourite abhorred. It must not be 
asked, it must not be accepted, as a 
mark of fraternal kindness, but de- 
manded in hostile tones, and wrung 
by forcB from reluctant hands. No 
application was mude to the King and 
Queen. But they learned with Mtonish- 
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ment that Lady Marlborough was 
indefatigable in canvassing the Tory 
members of Parliament, that # Prin- 
cess’s party was forming, that the House? 
of Commons would be moved to settle 
on Her Royal Highness a vast income 
independent of the Crown. Mary asked 
her sister what these proceedings meant. 
“I hear,” said Anne, “ that my friends 
haye a mind to make mB Some settle- 
ment.” It is said, that the Queen, 
greatly hurt by an expression which 
seemed to imply that she and her hus- 
band were not among her sister’s 
friends, replied with unwonted sharps 
ness, “ Of what friends do you speak? 
What friends have you except the King 
and me?”* The subject was never 
again mentioned between* thB sisters. 
Mary was probably sensible that she 
had made a mistake in addressing her- 
self to one who was merely a passive 
instrument in the hands of others. An 
attempt was made to open a' negotiation 
with the Countess. After some inferior 
agents had expostulated with her in 
vain, Shrewsbury waited on her. It 
might have been expected that his in- 
tervention would have been successful : 
for, if the scandalous chronicle of those 
times could be trusted, he lmd stood 
high, too high, in her favour.f He 
was authorised by the King to promise 
that, if the Princess would desist from 
soliciting the members of the House of 
Commons to suppor^hpr cause, the in- 
come of Her Royal Highness should be 
increased from thirty thousand pounds 
to fifty thousand. The Countess flatly 
rejected this offer. The King’s word, 
she hadtlbe insolence to hint, was not 
a suffic^^ security. “lam confident,” 
said Shrewsbury, “ that His Maj esty 
will strictly fulfil his engagements. If 
he breaks them I will not serve him 
an hour longer. 1 ' “ That may Lb very 
honourable in you,” answered the per- 
tinacious vixen : “but it will be very 
poor comfort to the Princes^” Shrews- 
bury, after vainly attempting to move 
the servant, was at length admitted to 

• Duchfiu of Marlborough's Vindication, 
But the Duchess was so abandoned a liar that 
it Is impossible to believe a word that Ehe 
■ays, except when she accuses herself. 

f 3 m the Female Nine. 


an audience of the mistress. Anne, in 
language doubtless dictated by her 
friend Sarah, told him that the business 
had gone too far to bB stopped, and 
must be left to thB decision of the 
Common s.* 

The truth was that the Princess’s 
prompters hoped to obtain from Par- 
liament a much larger Bum than was 
offered by the King. Nothing less 
than seventy thousand a year would 
content them. But their cupidity over- 
reached itself. The House of Com- 
mons showed a great disposition to 
gratify Her Royal Highness. But, 
When at length her too eager adherents 
ventured to name the sum which they 
wished to grant, the murmurs were 
loud. Seventy thousand a year at a 
time when the necessary expenses of 
the State were daily increasing, when 
the receipt of the customs was daily 
diminishing, when trade was low, when 
every gentleman, every merchant, was 
retrenching something from the charge 
of his table and his cellar! The gene- 
ral opinion was that tlie sum which 
the King was understood to be willing 
to give would be amply -sufficient. f At 
last something was conceded on both 
sides. ThB Princess was forced to 
content herself with fifty thousand a 
year; and William agreed that this 
sum should be settled on lier by Act 
of Parliament. She rewarded the ser- 
vices of Lady Marlborough with a 
pension of a thousand a year;{ but 
this was in all probability a very small 
part of what the Churchills gained by 
the arrangement. 

After these transactions the two 
royal sisters continued during many 
months to live on terms of civility 
and even of apparent friendship. But 
Mary, though she seems to have borne 
no malice to Anne, undoubtedly felt 

* The Dooheas of Marlborough’s Vindica- 
tion. With that habitual inaccuracy, which, 
even when she has no motive for lying, makes 
it necessary to read every word written or 
dictated by her with suspicion, she creates 
Shrewsbury a Duke, and represents herself 
as calling him “ Your Grace.” He was not 
made a Duke till 1694. 

t Commons’ Journals, December 17. anil 18. 
689. i 

t Vindication of the Duchess of Marl- ' 
borough, 
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against Lady Marlborough, as much 
resentment as a very gentle heart is 
capable of feeling. Marlborough had 
been out of England during a great 
part of the time ■which his wife had 
spent in canvassing among the Tories, 
and, though he had undoubtedly acted 
in concert with her, had acted, as 
UBual, with temper and decorum. He 
tlftrefore continued to receive from 
William many marks of favour which 
wore unaccompanied by any indication 
of displeasure. 

In the debates on the settling of the 
revenue, the distinction between Whigs 
and Tories does not appear to halfe 
been very clearly marked. In truth, 
if there was anything about which the 
two parties were agreed, it was the 
expediency of granting the customs to 
the Crown for a time not exceeding 
four years. But there were other 
questions which called forth the old 
animosity in all its strength. The 
Whigs were now a minority, but a 
minority formidable in numbers, and 
more formidable in ability. They 
carried on the parliamentary war, not 
Ibss acrimoniously than when they 
were a majority, but somewhat more 
artfully. They brought forward seve- 
ral motions, such as no High Church- 
man could well support, yet such as no 
servant of William and Mary could 
well oppose. Th e Tory who vuted for 
those motions would run a great risk 
of being pointed at as a turncoat by 
the sturdy Cavaliers of his county. 
The Tory who voted against those 
motions would run a great risk of 
being frowned upon at Kensington. 

It was apparently in pursuance of 
Bin da- tki® policy that the Whigs 
during laid on the table of the House 
ofthV*" of Lords a bill declaring all 
jading the laws passed by tho late 
muit Parliament to be valid laws. 
v * UlL No sooner had this bill been 
read than the controversy of the pre- 
ceding spring was renewed. The 
Whigs were joined on this occasi on 
by almost all those noblemen who were 
connected with the government. The 
rigid Tories, with Nottingham at their 
head, professed themselves willing to 
enact that^very statute passed in 1669 


should have the same force that it 
would have had if it had been passed 
by a parliament convoked in a regular 
manner : but nothing would induce 
them to acknowledge that an assembly 
of lords and gentlemen, who had conm 
together without authority from the 
Cfreat Seal, was constitutionally a Par- 
liament. Few questions seem to have 
excited stUbnger passions than the 
question, practically altogether unim- 
portant, whether the bill should or 
should not be declaratory. Notting- 
ham, always, upright and honourable, 
t’ut a bigot and a formalist, was on 
this subject singularly obstinate and 
unreasonable. In one debate he lost 
his temper, forgot the decorum whioh 
in general he strictly observed, and 
narrowly escaped being committed to 
the custody of the BlAck Rod.* After 
much wrangling, the Whigs carried 
their point by a majority of ssven.f 
Many peers* signed a strong protest 
written by Nottingham. In this pro- 
test the bill, which was indeed open 
to verbal criticism, was contemptuously 
described as being neither good Eng- 
lish nor good sense. The majority 
passed a resolution that the protest 
should 1 )b expunged ; and against this 
resolution Nottingham and his fol- 
lowers again protested. } The King was 
displeased by the pertinacity qf his 
Secretary of State; so much displeased 
indeed that Nottingham declared his 
intention of resigning the Seals : but 
the dispute was soon accommodated. 
William was too wise not to know the 
value of an honest man in a dishonest 
age. The very scrupulosity which 
made Nottingham a mutineer was a 
security that hB would never be a 
traitor. § 

The Bill went down to the Lower 
House ; and it was fully expected that 
the contest there would be long and 
tierce : but a single speech settled the 
question. Corners, with a force and 
eloquence which surprised even an 

* Van Cittern, April 1690. 

f Ibid., April fa- J LottrelTa Diary. 

X Lords’ Journals, April S. and 10. 1690; 
3umet, il. 41. 
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audience accustomed to hear him with 
pleasure, exposed the absurdity of the 
doctrine held by the High Tories. “If 
the Convention, ” — it was thus that he 
argued, — “was not a Parliament, how 
can we be a Parliament ? An Act of 
Elizabeth provides that no person shall 
sit or vote in this House till he has 
taken the old oath of supremacy. Not^ 
one of us has taken that?® oath. In- 
stead of it, we have all taken the new 
oath of supremacy which the late Par- 
liament substituted for the old oath. 
It is therefore a contradiction to say 
that the Acts of the late Parliament 
arc not now valid, and yet to ask us 
to enact that they shall henceforth be 
valid. For either they already are so, 
or we never can make them so.” This 
reasoning, which was in truth as un- 
answerable as that of Euclid, brought 
the debate to a speedy close. The 
bill passed the Commons within forty 
eight hours after it had been read the 
first time.* 

This was the only victory won by the 
Dphnte Whigs during the whole ses- 
u sion - They complained loudly 
ion»nry U <jf H° wer HoUSe of the 

Loufimi. change which had been made 
in the military government of the city 
of London. The Tories, conscious of 
their strength, and heated by resent- 
ment, not only refused to censure what 
had been done, but determined to ex- 
press publicly and formally their grati- 
tude to the King for having brought in 
so many churchmen and turned out so 
many schismatics. An address of 
thanks was moved by Clarges, member 
for Westminster, who was known to be 
attached to Caermarthen. “ The alte- 
rations which have been made in the 
City," said Clarges, “show that His 
Majesty has a tender care of us. I 
hope that he will make similar altera- 
tion® in every county of the realm." 
The minority struggled hard. “Will 
you thank the King," they said, “ for 

Uting the sword into the hands of 

is most dangerous enemies ? .Some of 
those whom he has been advised to 

* Commons’ Journals, April B. and 9, 1690 ; 
Grey’s Debates ; Burnet, 11. 42. Van Cittere, 
writing on the 8th, mentions' that a great 
struggle In the Lower House was expected. 


entrust with military command have 
not yet been able to bring themselves 
to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
Others were well known, in the evil 
days, as stanch jurymen, who were 
sure to find an Exclusionist guilty on 
any evidence or no evidence," Nor 
did the Whig orators refrain from 
using those topics on which all factions 
are eloquent in the hour of distress, aftd 
which all factions are but too ready to 
treat lightly in the hour of prosperity. 
“Let us not," they said, “pass a vote 
which conveys a reflection on a large body 
of our countrymen, good subjects, good 
Wotestants. The King ought to be 
the head of his whole people. Let us 
not make him the head of a party." 
This was excellent doctrine : but it 
scarcely became the lips of men who, 
a few weeks before, had opposed the 
Indemnity Bill and voted for the 
Sachcvercll Clause. The address was 
carried by a hundred and eighty five 
votes to a hundred and thirty six.* 

As soon as the numbers had been an- 
nounced, the minority, smart- Abjura- 
ing from their defeat, brought tiouDil1 - 
forward a motion which caused no 
little embarrassment to the Tory place- 
men. The oath of allegiance, the 
Whigs said, was drawn in terms far 
too lax. It might exclude from public 
employment a few honest Jacobites 
who were generally too dull to be 
mischievous ; but it was altogether in- 
efficient as a means of binding the 
supple and slippery consciences of 
cunning priests, who, while affecting 
to hold the Jesuits in abhorrence, were 
proficients in that immoral casuistry 
which was the worst part of Jesuitism. 
Some grave divines had openly said, 
others had even dared to write, that 
they had sworn fealty to William in a 
sense altogether different from that in 
which they had sworn fealty to James. 
To James they had plighted the entire 
faith which a loyal subject owes to a 
rightful sovereign : but, when they 
promised to bear true allegiance to 
William, they meant only that they 
would not, whilst he was able to hang 
them for rebelling or expiring against 

* Commons' Journals, April 24. 1690; 
Grey's Debates. 
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hi#n, run any risk of being hanged. 
None could wonder that the precepts 
and example of the malecontent clergy 
should have corrupted the malecontent 
laity. When Prebendaries and Rectors 
were not ashamed to avow that they 
had equivocated in the very act of 
kissing the Gospels, it was hardly to 
be expected that attorneys and tax- 
gatherers would be more scrupulous. 
The consequence was that every de- 
partment swarmed with traitors; that 
men who ate the King’s bread, men 
who were entrusted with the duty of 
collecting and disbursing his revenues, 
of victualling his ships, of clothing his 
soldiers, of making his artillery ready 
for the field, were in the habit of calling 
him an Usurper, and of drinking to his 
speedy downfall. Could any govern- 
ment, be safe which was hated and be- 
trayed by its own servants ? And was 
not the English government exposed to 
dangers which, even if all its servants 
were true, might well excite serious 
apprehensions? A disputed succession, 
war with France, war in Scotland, war in 
Ireland, was not all this enough without 
treachery in every arsenal and in every 
custom house ? There must be an oath 
drawn in language too precise to be 
explained away, in language which no 
Jacobite could repeat without the con- 
sciousness that he was perjuring him- 
self. Though the zealots of indefeasible 
hereditary right had in general no ob- 
jection to swear allegiance to William, 
they would probably not choose to ab- 
jure James. On such grounds as these, 
an Abjuration Bill of extreme severity 
was brought into the House of Com- 
mons. It was proposed to enact that 
every person who held any office, civil, 
military, or spiritual, should, on pain 
of deprivation, solemnly abjure the 
exiled King ; that the oath of abjuration 
might be tendered by any justice of the 
peace to any subject of Their Majes- 
ties; and that, if it were refused, the 
recusant should be sent to prison, and 
should lie there as long as he con- 
tinued obstinate. 

The severity of this last provision 
was generally and ippst justly blamed. 
To^urn every i^iorant meddling magis- 
trate into a state inquisitor, to insist 


that a plain man, who lived peaceably, 
who obeyed the laws, who paid his 
taxes, who had never held and who 
did not expect ever to hold any office, 
and who had never troubled his head 
about problems of political philosophy, 
should declare, under the sanction of an 
oath, a decided opinion on a point 
about which the most learned doctors 
of the age had written whole libraries 
Df controversial books, and to send him 
to rot in a gaol if hB could not bring 
himself to swear, would surely have 
been the height Df tyranny. The clause, 
Vhieh required public functionaries, on 
pain of deprivation, to abjure the de- 
posed King, was not open to the saniB 
objections. Yet even against this clause 
some weighty arguments were urged. 
A man, it was said, who has an honest 
heart and a sound understanding, is 
sufficiently bound by the present oath. 
Every such man, when he swears to be 
faithful and to bear true allegiance to 
King William, does, by necessary im- 
plication, abjure King James. There 
may doubtless bo among the servants 
of the State, and even among tho minis- 
ters of the Church, some persona who 
have no sense of honour or religion, 
and who are ready to forswear them- 
selves fur lucre. There may be others 
who have contracted the pernicious 
habit of quibbling away thB most 
sacred obligations, and who have con- 
vinced themselves that they can inno- 
cently make, with U mental reservation, 
a promise which it would be sinful to 
mako without such a reservation. 
Against these two classes of Jacobites 
it is true that the present test affords 
no security. But will the new test, 
will any test, be more efficacious ? Will 
a person who has no conscience, or a 
person whose conscience can be set at 
rest by immoral sophistry, hesitate to 
repeat any phrase that you can dictate ? 
The former will kiss the book without 
any scruple at alL The scruples of 
the latter will be very easily removed. 
Ho now swears allegiance to one King 
with. a mental reservation. He will 
then abjure the other King with a 
mental reservation. Do not flatter your- 
selves that the ingenuity of lawgivers 
will ever devise an oath which tho 
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ing enuity of tsasuists will not evade. 
What indeed is the value of any oath 
in •uch a matter ? Among the many 
lesions which the troubles of the last 
-^“ration have left us none is more 
l thaUkthis, that no form of words, 

uwever precise, no imprecation, how- 
ever awful, ever saved, or ever will 
Bare, a government from destruction. 
Was not the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant burned by the common hangman 
amidst the huzzas of tens of thousands 
who had themselves subscribed it ? 
Among the statesmen and warriors 
who bore the chief part in restoring 
Charles the Second, how many were 
there who had not repeatedly abjured 
him P Nay, is it not well known that 
some of those persons boastfully de- 
clared that, if they had not abjured 
him, they never, could have restored 
him? 

The debates Were sharp; and the 
issue during a short tijne seemed 
doubtful : for some of the Tories who 
were in office were unwilling to give a 
vote which might be thought to indi- 
cate that they were lukewarm in the 
cause of the King whom they served. 
William, however, took care to let it 
be understood that he had no wish to 
impose anew test on his subjects. A 
few Words from him decided the event 
of the conflict. The bill was rejected 
thirty six hours after it had been 
brought in by a hundred and ninety 
two votes- to a hund&d and sixty five* 

Even after this defeat the Whigs 
pertinaciously returned to the attack. 
Having failed in one House they re- 
newed the battle in the other. Five 
days after the Abu oration Bill had been 
( thrown out in the Commons, another 
Abjuration Bill, somewhat milder, but 
still veiy severe, was laid on the table 
of the Lords.f What was now pro- 

* Commons’ Journals, April 24, 25, and 2d.; 
Grey’s Debates; Narcissus Luttrell's Diary. 
“ * ' . He calls the bill 

“ a perfect trick of the fahattcu to turn out 
the Bishops and most of the Church of Eng- 
land Clergy." In a Whig pasquinade entitled 
•* A speech intended- to have been spoken on 
the Triennial Bill, on Jan. 28.” 189|, the 
King Is safe* to have « browbeaten the Abju- 
mttoh BUI.” 

t parte Journals, May 1. lfl*0. This Bill 
IS among the Arohivea w the House of Lords. 


posed was that no person should sit in 
either House of Parliament or hold any 
office, civil, military, or judicial, with- 
out making a declaration that he would 
stand by William and Mary agaihst 
James and James’s adherents. Every 
male in the kingdom who had attained 
the age of sixteen was to make the same 
declaration before a certain day. If he 
failed to do so he was to pay double 
taxes and to be incapable of exercising 
the elective franchise. 

On the day fixed for the second, 
reading, the King came down to the 
House of teers. He gave his assent 
In form to several laws, unrobed, took 
his scat on* a chair of state which had. 
been placed for him, and listened with 
much interest to the debate. To the 
general surprise, two noblemen who 
had been eminently zealous for the 
Revolution Bpoke against the proposed 
test. Lord Wharton, a Puritan who 
had fought for the Long Parliament, 
said, with amusing simplicity, that he 
was a*very old man, that he had lived 
through troubled times, that he had 
taken a great many oaths in his day, 
and that he was afraid that he had not 
kept them all. He prayed that the sin 
might not be laid to his charge ; and 
he declared that he could not consent 
to lay any more snares for his own soul 
and for the souls of his neighbours. 
The Earl of Macclesfield, the captain of 
the English volunteers who had accom- 
panied William from Helvoetsluys to 
Torbay, declared that he was much in 
the samB case with Lord Wharton. 
Marlborough supported the bilL He 
wondered, he said, that it should be 
opposed by Macclesfield, who had borne 
so prominent a part in the Revolution. 
Macclesfield, irritated by the charge of 
inconsistency, retorted with terrible 
severity: "The noble Earl,” he said, 
" exaggerates the share which*I had in 
the deliverance of our country. I w*s 
ready, indeed, and always shall be 
ready, to venture my life in defence of 

Burnet confounds it with the bill which the 
Commons had rejected in the preceding week. 
Ralph, who saw that Burn t-t had committed a 
blunder, but did not u see what the blonder was, 
has, in trying to oorrect At, added several 
blunders of his own ; and tllo Oxford editored! 
Burnet has been misled by Ralph. 
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her laws and liberties. Bat there are 
lengths to which, even for the sake of 
her laws and liberties, I coaid never 
go. I only rebelled against a had King *. 
there were those who did much more.” 
Marlborough, though not easily dis- 
composed, could not but feel the edge 
of this sarcasm : William looked dis- 
pleased; and the aspect of the whole 
House was troubled and gloomy. It 
was resolved by fifty one votes to forty 
that the bill should be committed ; and 
it was committed, but never reported. 
After many hard struggles between the 
Whigs headed by Shrewsbury and the 
Tories headed by Caermarthen, it was 
so much mutilated that it retained 
little more than its name, and did not 
seem to those who had introduced it to 
bo worth any further contest.* 

The discomfiture of the Whigs was 
Acl of • completed by a communication 
Gr**. from the King. Caermarthen 
appeared in the House of Lords bearing 
in his hand a parchment signed by 
William. It' was an Act of Grace for 
political offences. 

Between an Aot of Grace originating 
with the Sovereign and an Act of In- 
demnity originating with the Estates 
of the .Realm there are some remark- 
able distinctions. An Act of Indemnity 
passes through all the stages through 
which other laws pass, and may, dur- 
ing its progress, be amended by either 
House. An Act of Grace is received 
with peculiar marks of respect, is read 
only once by the Lords and once by the 
Commons, and must be either rejected 
altogether or accepted as it stands, f 
William had not ventured to submit 
such an Act to the preceding Parlia- 
ment. But in the new Parliament he 
was certain of a majority. The minority 
gave no trouble. The stubborn spirit 
which had, daring two sessions, ob- 
structed the progress of the Bill of 
Indemnity had been at length broken 
by defeats and humiliations. Both 

* Lord’s Journals, May 2. and 8, 1990 ; Van 
Oitters, May 2. ; Nard*us Ln^trell’s Diary ; 
Bnrn«t, 11, 44. ; and Lord Dartmouth's note. 
The changes made by the Committee may be 
seen on the bill in the Archives of the Home 
of Lords. , 

t These distinctlmfl were muohdlfcaaMd at 
the tfine. Van Cmers, May 1680. 


Houses stood up uncovered while the 
Act of Grace was read, and gave their 
sanction to it without one dissentient 
voice. 

There would not have been this una- 
nimity had not a few great criminals 
been excluded from the benefits of the 
amnesty. Foremost among them stood 
the surviving members of thB High 
Court of Justice which had sate on 
Charles the First. With these ancient 
men were joined the two nameless exe- 
cutioners who had done their office, 
with masked faces, on the scaffold 
before the Banqueting Houbb. None 
knew who they were, or of what rank. 
It was probable that they had been long 
dead. Yet it was thought necessary to 
declare that, if even now, after the lapse 
of forty one years, they should be dis- 
covered, they would still be liable to 
the punishment of tfieir great crime. 
Perhaps it would hardly have been 
thought necessary to mention these 
men, if the animosities of the pre6teding 
generation had not been rekindled by 
the recent appearance of Ludlow in 
England. About thirty of the agents 
of the tyranny of James were left to the 
law. With these exceptions, all poli- 
tical offences, committed before the day- 
oil which the royal signature was af- 
fixed to the Act, were covered with a 
general oblivion.* Even the crimi- 
nals who were by name excluded had 
little to fear. Many of them were in 
foreign countries; und those who were 
in England were well assured that* 
unless they oommitted some new fault, 
they would not be molested. 

The Act of Grace the nation owed 
to William alone ; and it is one of his 
noblest and purest titles to renown. 
From the commencement of the civil 
troubles of the seventeenth century 
down to the Revolution, every victafT 
gained by either party had been fol- 
lowed by a sanguinary preemption. 
When thB Roundheads triumphed over 
the Cavaliess, when the Cavaliers tdk 
umphed over the Roundheads, when 
the fable of the Popish plot gave the 
ascendency to the Whigs, when the 
detection of the Rye House Plottrans- 

• Bttt.3W.hM. ***.1.0, 10. 
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aTaoeogipani^fl by seve- 
’■"'w time, the pre- 
i loudly applauded, but 
n review, history and 
posterity have condemned. No wise 
s >yu l hn mftnB man, whatever may be 
h|li political opimons, now mentions 
without reprehension the death either 
drf Laud or of Vane, either of Stafford 
er of Russell. Of the alternate butcher- 
ies the last and the worst is that which 
is inseparably associated with the 
names Of James and Jeffreys. But it 
assuredly would not have been the 
last, pfcmaps it might not have been 
the wpjat, if William had not had the 
virtaiS and the fonnuess resolutely to 
withabond the importunity of his most 
aaajomi adherents. These men were, 
beaten exacting a terribly retribution 
lor all thsy had undergone during 
seven disastrous years. The scaffold 
of Sidney, the gibbet of Cprnish, the 
stake at which Elizabeth Gaunt had 
periphed. in the flames for the crime of 
naf&irtng a fugitive, the porches of 
the Somersetshire churches Burmounted 
by the akulls and quarters of murdered 
gMliaanta, the holds of those Jamaica 
^hipefrom which every day the carcass 
pf some prisoner dead of thirst and foul 
air had been flung to the sharks, all 
these things Were &ah in the memory , 
of the party which the Revolution had | 
made, for a time, dominant in the 
State. Some chiefe of that party had 
redeemed their necks by paying heavy 
rymsom. Others had languished long 
b* Newgate. Others had starved ana 
Stated, winter a®er winter, in Ihe 
germ s erf Amsterdam. It was natural 
an thr day of their power and 
* f they should wish to inflict 
s of f hat they had suffered. 

SJNti? m. they pursued 
_ Kts* m hey suc- 

lity Bill 
**lfothing stood 
I* but 

y that 
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by .Cruelty. His clemency was 

peculiar to Mihself. It was not the 
stamen cy <*f an ostentations man, or of 
a sentimental man, or of an easy tem- 
pered man. It was cold/ unconcili- 
ating, inflexible. It produced no fine 
stage' effects. It drew on him the 
savage inveetfaes of those whose male- 
volent passions he refused to satisfy. 
It won for him no gratitude from those 
who owed to him fortune, liberty, and 
life. While the violent Whigs railed 
at his lenity, the agents of thB fallen 
tyranny, as soon as they found them- 
selves safe, instead of acknowledging 
their obligations to him, reproached 
him in uBulting language with the 
mercy which he had extended to them. 
His Act of Grace, they said, had com- 
pletely refuted his Declaration. Was 
it possible to. believB that, if there had 
been any truth in thB charges which 
he had brought against the late go- 
vernment, he would have granted im- 
punity to the guilty? It was now 
acknowledged by himself, uncka* hj(p 
own hand, that the stories by wbich*fc 
and his friends*had deluded the nation* 
and driven away the royal family wejjft 
mere calumnies devised to servo, wf 
turn. Tfie had been servedj>M<r 
the accusatioigir by which he hacBpi- 
flamed the pflfeljc mind to madness 
were coolly witnSbwn.* But none oi‘ 
these things moved him. He had 
done well. He had stifead his popu- 
larity with men who Bad been his 
warmest admirers, in orij&r to give 

repose and securf" ~ A 1 P - 

his name was nevi 
a curse. Nor had 
benefit on those v 
appointed of their 
those whom he had _ 
hud saved one faction 
tion, he had saved the other from 
the reason which a proscription 
would inevitably have produced. If 
bis people did not justly appreciate 
his policy, so much the worse for them. 
He had discharged his duty by them. 
He feared no obloquy ; and he wanted 

li® *hflTiW * ^ 
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On the twentieth of May the 
Tb.Pir. Grace Tyas pawed The JSjUg 
J!S rt * then informed theHoa^ee that 
his vikit to eonM %o 

longer be delayed, that he had there- 
fore determined to prorogue them, and 
that, uni bbs some unexpected emer- 
gency made their.advice and assistance 
necessary to him, he Bhould not, call 
them again from their homes till the 
next winter. “Then,” he said, “I 
hope, by the blessing of God, we shall 
have a happy meeting.” 

The Parliament had passed an Act 
providing that, whenever he should go 
out of England, it should be lawful for 
Mary to administer the government of 
the kingdom in his name and her own. 
It was added that he should neverthe- 
less, during his absence, retain all his 
authority. Some objections were made 
to this arrangement. Here, it was 
said, were two supreme powers in one 
State. A public functionary might 
receive diametrically opposite orders 
from the King and the Queen, and 
might not know which to obey. The 
objection wa^ beyond all doubt, specu- 
latively just f but there was such per- 
fect confidence and affection between 
the royal pair that no practical incon- 
venience was to be apprehended.* 

As far as Ireland was concerned, 
l'rrjiara. the prospects of William were 
tb«ir»i r much^nore cheering than they 
had been a few months earlier. 
The activity with which ha had per- 
sonally urged forward the preparations 
for the pext campaign had produced 
an extraordinary effect. The nerves 
of tlje government were new strung. 
In every d^portSnent of the military 
administration fire influence of a vigor- 
ous mind Vaa perceptible. Abundant 
supplies of food, clothing, and medi- 
cine, very different in quality from 
those which Shales had furnished, were 
sent across Saint George’s Channel. A 
thousand baggage waggons had been 
made or collected witn great expedi- 
tion ; and, during some weeks, tile 
road between London and Chester was 
covered with them. Great numbers of 
recruits were sent tef fill the chasms 
* C. B. In- 
flates, May 1. 6, 0, 7. 1W0. 


whmh pest^ce had made in the] 

I Jiah rpgimentafrom g 

Upd, Cheshire, L a ncash i r e, jpd Cum- , 
began d tod landed in the Bay of 
Belfast. The uniforms and arms of 
the new comer* dearly indicated the 
potent influence of the .ntiMte^s eye. 
With the British battalions were inter- 
spersed several hardy bands of German 
and Scandinavian mercenaries. Before 
thB end of May the English force in 
Ulster amounted to thirty thousand 
fighting men. A few more troops and 
an immense quantity of military stores 
were on board of a fleet which lay in 
the estuary of the Dbo, and which wiis 
ready to weigh anchor as soon as t£e 
King was on board.* y , ^ 

JamBs ought to hare .. made lift 
equally good use of the time aAma*. 
during which his airoy had 
been in winter quarters. Strict DttUllL 
discipline and regular drilling might, 
in thB interval between November ind 
May, have turned the athletic and 
enthusiastic peasants who #ern assem- 
bled under his standard into good 
soldiers. But the opportunity Was 
lost. The Court of Dublin was, dariatg' 
that season of inaction, busied With 
dice and claret, love letters and chal- 
lenges. The aspect of the capital Was 
indeed not very brilliant. The whole 
number of coaches which could be 
mustered there, those of the King and 
of the French Legation included, did 
not amount to forty. t But though 
there was little splendour there was 
much dissoluteness. Grave Boman 
Catholics shook their heads and said 
that the Castle did not look like the 
palace of a King who glorjed in being 
the champion of the ChuxdL^ 
military administration was as * 


* Story’s Impartial 
Luttrell’i Diary, 
t Avaux, Jan. yf. 1*90. 
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■ibio BO owe. The cavalry indeed 
waft, by the exertions of some gallant 
officers, kept in a high state of effici- 
ency. But a regiment of infantry 
differed in nothing but name from a 
huge gang of Rapparees. Indeed a 
gang of RappOrees gave leas annoyance 
to ^peaceable citizens, and more annoy- 
ance to the enemy, than a regiment of 
infantry. Avaux strongly represented, 
in a memorial which he delivered to 
James, the abuses which made the 
Irish foot a curse and a scandal to 
Ireland. Whole companies, said the 
ambassador, quit their colours on the 
line of march and wander to right 
and left pillaging and destroying: the 
soldier takes no care of his arms : the 
captain neve* troubles himself to ascer- 
tain whether the arms are in good 
order: the condfequence is that one 
man in every three has lost his musket, 
and that another man in every three 
has a musket that will r not go off. 
Avaux adjured the King to prohibit 
marauding, to give orders that the 
troops should be regularly exercised, 
and to punish every officer who suf- 
fered his men to neglect their weapons 
and accoutrements, If these things 
were done, His Majesty might hope to 
have, in the approaching spring, an 
army with which the enemy would bp 
unable to contend. This was good 
advice; but James was so far from 
taking it that he would hardly listen 
to it with patience. Before he had 
heard eight Hues read he flew into a 
passion and accused the ambassador of 
exaggeration. “ This paper, Sir,” said 
Avaux, "is not written to be pub- 
lished. It* is meant solely for Your 
Majesty’s information; and, in a paper 
meant solely for Your Majesty’s in- 
formation, flattery and disguise would 
be out of place : but I will not persist 
in reading what is so disagreeable.” 
“Go on,” said James, very angrily; 
,f J will bear the whole.” c Ha gradu- 
; ally became calmer, took the memorial, 
and promised to adopt some of the 
suggestions which it contained. But 
bis promise was Boon forgotten.* 

; His financial administration was of 


apiece with his military administration. 
His one fiscal resource was robbery, 
direct or indirect. Every Protestant 
who had remained in any part of the 
three southern provinces of Ireland was 
robbed directly, by the simple process 
of taking money out of his strong box, 
drink out of his cellars, fuel from his 
turf stack, and clothes from his ward- 
robe. He was robbed indirectly by a 
new issue of counters, smaller in size 
and baser in material than any which 
had yet borne the image and super- 
scription of James. Even brass had 
begun to be scarce at Dublin; and it 
was necessary to aBk assistance from 
Lewis, who charitably bpstowed on bis 
ally an old cracked piece of cannon to 
be coined into crowns and shillings.* 
But the French king had determined 
to send over succours of a very An aux- 
different kind. He proposed fo r ft c 7«ent 
to take into his own service, p r °^ ceto 
and to form by the best disci- n-sUnd. 
pline then known in the world, four 
Irish regiments. They were to be com- 
manded by Macarthy, who had been 
severely wounded and t^ten prisoner 
at Newton Butler. His wounds had 
been healed; and he had regained his 
liberty by violating his parole. This 
disgraceful breach of faith he had made 
more disgraceful by paltry tricks and 
sophistical excuses which would have 
become a Jesuit better .than a gentle- 
man and a soldier. Lewis was willing 
that the Irish regiments should bB sent 
to him in rags and unarmed, and in- 
sisted only that the men should be 
stout, and that the officers should not 
be bankrupt traders ill discarded 
lacqueys, but, if possibly, men of good 
family who had seen service . In return 
for these troops, who were in number 
not quite four thousand, he undertook 
to Bend to Ireland between seven and 
eight thousand excellent French infan- 

Dec. 36. a □ 

* Louvoia writee to Avaux, - Jb VT 16 Fo ■ 
“ Comma 1b Roy a veu par vos lettree quo to 
Roy d’Angloterre oralgnoit de manquer de 
ouIvtb pour fairede la monnoye, Sa Majesty a 
donn6 ordre que l’on mlBt sur 1 b baetlment 
qui porters oette lettre une pi&oe de canon du 
calibre de deux qifl eat {frventfie, de laquette 
oeux qul travail! ent & la monnoye du* Roy 
d'Angleterre pourront Be servix pour continuer 
& fairs de la monnoye.” 


Avaux, Kov. 
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try, who were likely in a day of battli 
to be of more use than all the kernes 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connangh 
together,* 

One great error he committed. Th 
army which he was sending to assisi 
James, though small indeed when com- 
part'd with the army of Flanders or with 
the army of the Bhine, was destined 
for a service on which the fate of 
Europe might depend, and ought there- 
fore to have been commanded by a 
general of eminent abilities. There 
was no want of such generals in the 
French sendee. But James and his 
Queen begged hard for Lauzun, and 
carried this point against the strong 
representations of Avaux, against the 
advice of Louvois, and against the 
judgment nf Lewis himself. 

lieu Lauzun went to the cabinet 
of Louvois to receive instructions, the 
wise minister held language which 
showed how little confidence he felt in 
the vain and 'eccentric knight errant. 
“Do not, for God’s sake, suffer your- 
self to be hurried away by your desire 
of fighting. Put all your glory in tiring 
the English out ; and, above all things, 
maintain strict discipline.” f 

Not only was the appointment of 
Lauzun in itself a bad appointment: 
but, in order that one man might fill a 
post for which he was unfit, it was 
necessary to remove two men from 
posts for which they were eminently 
fit. Immoral and hardhearted as Bosen 
and Avaux were, Bosen was a skilful 
captain, and Avaux was a skilful poli- 

* Louvois t# Avaux, Nov. fy. 1689. The 
force Bent by LeWiB to Ireland appears by the 
lists at the French War Office to have 
amounted to seven thousand two hundred 
and ninety one men of all ranks. At the 
Prench War Office is a letter from Marshal 
d’Eatr&es who saw the four Irish regiments 
soon after they had landed at Brest. He de- 
scribes them os mol chaussCs, mul v&tus, et 
n’ajant point d'uiiiloririe dans leurs habits, si 
ce n'est qu ils Bont tous fort mauvais.” A 
very exact account of Macarthy’B breach of 
parole will be found in Mr. O’CalLaghan'e 
History of the Irish Brigades. I am sorry 
that a writer to whom I owe bo much should 
try to vindicate conduct which, as described 
by himself, was in the highest degree disho- 
nourable. 

t LAuzuh to Louvois, Jull( , j' and June 
5®. 1690, at tlte French War Office. 
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tician. Though it is not probable that 
they would have been able to avert the 
doom of Ireland, it is probable that 
they might have been able to protract 
the contest; and it was evidently for 
the interest of France that the contest 
should be protracted. 55ut it would 
have been an affront to the old general 
to put him under the orders of Lauzun ; 
and between the ambassador and Lau- 
zun there was such an enmity that they 
could not be expected tD act cordially 
together. Both Bosen and Avaux, 
therefore, were, with many soothing 
assurances of royal approbation and 
favour, recalled to France. They sailed 
from Cork early in the spring by the 
fleet which had conveyed Lauzun 
thither.* Lauzun had no sooner landed 
than he found that, though he had 
been long expected, nothing had been 
prepared for his reception. No lodgings 
had been provided for his men, no place 
of security fJr his stores, no horses, no 
carriages, f His troops had to under- 
go the hardships of a long march 
through a desert before they arrived at 
Dublin. At Dublin, indeed, they found 
tolerable accommodation. They were 
billeted on Protestants, lived at free 
quarter, had plenty of bread, and three- 
pence a day. Lauzun was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Irish army, 
and took up his residence in the Castle. { 
His salary was the same with that of 
he Lord Lieutenant, eight thousand 
Facobuses, equivalent to ten thousand 
pounds sterling, a year. This sum 
'araes offered to pay. not in the brass 
vhich bore his own effigy, but in French 
gold. But Lauzun, among whose faults 
.varice had no placB, ref#ed to fill 
is own coffers from an almost empty 
treasury. § 

Ob him and on the Frenchmen who 
accompanied him the misery of the 
Irish people and the imbecility of the 
Irish administration produced an effect 
hich they fivund it difficult to describe. 

* See the later letters of Avaux. 
t Avaux to LouvuIh, March <££. IBM ; Lau- 

zun to Louvois, w 
X Story’s Impartial History ; Lauzun to 
Louvoia, May £*. 1690. 

Hit 

§ Lauzun to LonvoLs, 1690. 

M 2 
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Lrauzun wrote to Louvois that the Court 
ind the whple kingdom were in a state 
aot to be imagined by a person wIid 
had always lived in happier countries. 
It was, he said, a chaos, such as he had 
read of in the book of Genesis. The 
whole busine, 1 ^ of all the public func- 
tionaries was to quarrel with each other, 
and to plunder the government and the 
people. After he had been about a 
month at the Castle, he declared that 
he would not go through such another 
month for all the world. His ablest 
officers confirmed liis testimony.* One 
of them, indeed, was so unjust as to 
represent, the people of Ireland, not 
merely as ignorant and idle, which they 
were, but as hopelessly stupid and un- 
feeling, which they assuredly were not. 
The English pplicy, he said, had so 
completely brutalised them that they 
oould hardly be called human beings. 
They were insensible to praise and 
blame, to promises and threats. And 
yet it was pity of them : for they were 
physically the finest race of men in the 
world.f 

By this time Schomberg had opened 
the campaign auspiciously. He had 
with little difficulty taken Charlemont, 
the last important fastness which the 
Irish occupied in Ulster. But the great 
work of reconquering the three southern 
provinces of the island he deferred till 
William should arrive. William mean- 
while was busied in making arrange- 
ment* for the government 'and defence 
of England during his absence. He 
well knew that the Jacobites were on 
the alert. They had not till very lately 
been an united and organised faction, 
There had%een, to use Melfort's phrase, 
numerous gangs, which were all in com- 

Lanzun to Louvcii, April A. May 
1G90. La Hoguette, who held tne rank of 
Martohal de Camp, wrote to Louvolfl to the 
same effect about the same time. 

+ “ La politique dee Anglois a §t£ de tenlr 
oee peuplee cy oomme dee esdavos, et si baa 
qu'U ns leur estolt pas permia d'appresdre 4 
lire ct it tori re. Cela lea a rendu ai bestee 
qu'llfl n’ont presque point d’humanitA. Bien 
na lea e&meui. 11a aont pen send bit* fc l’hon- 
neurjet lea menaces ne lee ostonnent point. 
L’intarat m£me no lea pout engager au tra- 
vail* Oe flout pourtant los gam da tnonds 
lea miens fails, " — Dse gngny to Louvola, 

SEt: «">• 


munication with James atDublin Castle, 

►r with Mary of Modena at rilinof 
saint Germains, but which had h 
10 connection with each other JuLotutw; 
and were unwilling to trust reu linn, 
■ach other* But since it 
i ad been known that the toD »* h - 
isurper was about to cross the sea, 
ind that his Bceptre would be left in 
female hand, these gangs had been 
.rawing cIosb together, and had begun 
to form one extensive confederacy. 
Clarendon, who bad refused the oaths, 
and Ailesbury, who had dishonestly 
aken them, were among the chief trai- 
tors. Dartmouth, though he had sworn 
allegiance to the sovereigns w'ho were 
in possession, was one of their most 
active enemies, and undertook what 
maybe called the maritime department 
of the plot. His mind was constantly 
occupied by schemes, disgraceful to an 
English seaman, for the destruction of 
the English fleets and arsenals. He 
was in close communication with some 
naval officers, who, though they served 
the new government, served it sullenly 
and with half a heart ; and lie flattered 
himself that by promising these men 
ample rewards, and by artfully inflam- 
ing the jealous animosity with which 
they regarded the Dutch flag, he should 
prevail on them to desert and to carry 
their ships into some French or Irish 
port.f 

The conduct of Penn was scarcely 
Ipss scandalous. He was a ponQ 
zealous and busy Jacobite ; and 
bis new way of life was even more un- 
favourable than his lata way of life had 
been to moral purity. It was hasdly 
possible to be at once a consistent 
Quaker and a courtier: but it was 
utterly impossible to be at once a 
consistent Quaker and a conspirator. 
It is melancholy to relate that Penn, 
while professing to consider even de- 
fensive war as sinful, did everything 
in his power to bring a foreign army 
into the heart of his own country. Ho 
wrote to inform James that the ud- 

* See MaUort'e Trotters to James written in 
October 1KB9, They are among the Nairne 
Papers, were printed by Macphendn. 

t Ufa of James, U. 443. 450 . 1 and Trials of 
Asti ton and Proton, 
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h Brents of the Prince of Orange dreaded 
nothing so much as an appeal to the 
sword, and that, if England ware now 
invaded from France or from Iceland, 
the number of Royalists would appear 
to bp greater than ever. Avaux thought 
this letter so important, that he sent a 
translation of it to Lewis.* A good 
effect, the shrewd ambassador wrote, 
had been produced, by this and similar 
communications, on the mind of King 
James. His Majesty was at last con- 
vinced that he could recover his domi- 
nions only sword in hand. It is a 
curious fact that it should have been 
reserved for the great preacher of peace 
to produce this conviction in the mind 
of the old tyrant. f Penn’s proceedings 
had not escaped the observation of the 
government. Warrants had been out 
against him; and li - had been taken 
into custody; but the evidence aguinst 
him had not been such as would sup- 
port a charge of high treason : lie liad, 
as, with all hi$ faults, he deserved to 
have, many friends in every party: lie 
therefore soon regained his liberty, and 
returned to his plots.} 

* Avuux wrote thus to Lewis on the rah dI 
June 1 US!) : “II nous est venu dcs nouvelli's 
ussez considerables d’Angletcrre ct cl'Kscossc. 
Jo me [tonne l'homieur d’en envoy nr den mfi- 
moiree a vostre Mujcste, tela que je les ay 
reccus ilu Roy de la Grande llretagm:. I.e 
oonunen cement dcs nouvelles dittoes il'Angle- 
teire est la copic d’une lettre de M. Pen, que 
j'ay veue en original." The MGmoire des 
N ou relies iTAngleterrii rt d’iiecosse, which 
was sent with this despatch, begins with the 
following sentences, which must therefore 
have been port of Penn’s letter: “ Lc Prince 
if Orange commence d’estre fort dCgouttc dc 
rhumeur ties Anglais; ct la face des choscs 
change bien viste, scion la nature den insu- 
lairce; et sa paut6 eat fort mauvaise. II y a 
un nil (ige qui commence it 6e former au nord 
ilcs deux royaumes, oO Je Itoy a beaucoup 
d’atnis, ce qui donne beaucoup d inquietude 
aux prineipaux amis du Prim v d‘ Orange, qui, 
cstant riclies, commencent d i-stre jiemiadez 
que ce sera lT*sp6e qui dCcidera he leur sort, ce 
qu’ils ont taut taebo ri’t- viter. lib apprthend- 
ent une invasion cVIrlande et de France ; ct 
til ce cos le liny j.ura plus d arnis que 
jamais." 

t “ Lc bon effet, Sire, qu» res lettres d’Es- 
oosse et d’Angleterre out produit, cst qu’elle* 
ont enlin persuude lc Roy d’Angleterre qu’il 
re reoonvrera ses esuts que lee armee d la 
main ; et ce u’est pas peu de l’en avoir con- 
vainen.” * 

X Van Ci tiers to the States Gen end, March 
-Jj. lisa. Van Cittcrs calls Penn “ den be. 
kooden Archqnakrr." 
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But the chief conspirator was Richard 
Graham, Viscount Preston, who 
had, in the late reign, been Pr " tOT1 ' 
Secretary of State. Though a peer in 
Scotland, he was only a baronet in 
England. He had, indeed, received 
from Saint Germains an English patent 
of nobility, but the patent bore a date 
posterior to that flight which the Con- 
vention had pronounced an abdication. 
The Lords had, therefore, not only re- 
fused to admit him to a share of their 
privileges, but had sent him to prison 
for presuming to call himself one of 
their order. He had, however, by 
humbling himself, anij by withdrawing 
his claim, obtained his liberty.* Though 
the submissive language which he had 
condescended to use on this occasion 
did not indicate a spirit prepared for 
martyrdom, he Mas regarded by his 
party, and by the world in general, as 
a man of courage and honour. Ho still 
retained the«seals of his office, and was 
still considered by the adherents of in- 
defeasible hereditary right us the real 
Secretary of State. He was in high 
favour with Lewis, at whose court no 
had formerly resided, and had, since 
the Revolution, boon entrusted by the 
French government, with considerable 
sums of money for political purposes. t 

While Preston was consulting in the 
capital witli the other heuds of tho fac- 
tion, the rustic Jacobites were laying 
in arm<, holding musters, and forming 
themselves into companies, troops, and 
regiments. There were alarming symp- 
toms in Worcestershire. In Lancashire 
many gentlemen had received commis- 
sions signed by James, called themselves 
colonels and captains, auj made ont 
long lists of noncommissioned officers 
and privates. Letters from Yorkshire 
brought news that large bodies of min, 
who seemed to have met for no good 
purpose, had been seen on the moors 
near Knaresboruugh, Lei l era from 

■ Bee his trial in the Collection of 

Trials, arid the Lords' J (mmols of Nov. 11, 12. 
and 27. 1G89. 

t One remittance of two thousand pistoles 
is mention cd in a letter of Croiasy to Av&ax, 
Feb. 16&9. James, In a letter dated Jan. 
20. 1089, direct 1 ’) Preston to consider himself 
uh still Secretory, notwithstanding MeLfort’s 
appointment. 
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Newcastle gave an account of a great 
match at ■ football which had been 
played In Northumberland, and was 
suspected to have been a pretext for a 
gathering of the disaffected. In the 
crowd, it was said, were a hundred and 
fifty horsemen well mounted and armed, 
of whom many were Papists.* 

Meantime packets of letters full of 
treason were constantly passing and 
repassing between Kent and Picardy, 
and between Wales and Ireland. Some 
of the messengers were honest fanatics : 
but others were mere mercenaries, an^ 
trafficked in the secrets of which they 
were the bearerd? 

Of these double traitors the most re- 
Th e jmo- markable was William Fuller. 

by This man has himself told us 
Fimer. that, when he was very young, 
he fell in with a pamphlet which con- 
tained an account of the flagitious life 
and horrible death of Dangerfield. The 
boy’s imagination was set on fire: he 
devoured the book: he almost got it 
by heart ; and he was soon seized, and 
ever after haunted by a strange pre- 
sentiment that his fate would resemble 
that of the wretched adventurer whose 
history he had so eagerly read.f It 
might have been supposed that the 
prospect of dying in Newgate, with a 
back flayed and an eye knoeked out, 
would not have seemed very attractive. 
But experience proves that there are 
some distempered rhinds for which no- 
toriety, even when accompanied with 
pain and shame, has an irresistible 
fascination. Animated by this loath- 
some ambition, Fuller equalled, and 
perhaps surpassed, his model. He was 
bred a Roman Catholic, and was page 
to Lady Melfort, when Lady Melfort 

A Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary ; Comm ana’ 
Journals, May 14, 15. 20. 1690; Kingston's 
True History, 1697. 

t The Whole Life of Mr. William Puller, 
being an Impartial Account of his Birth, Edu- 
cation, Relations and Introduction into the 
Service of the late Kfcig James knd his QuBen, 
together with a True Diaoovery of the Intri- 
gues for which he lies now ounflned ; as also 
of the Persons that employed and assisted him 
therein, with his Hearty Repentance for the 
lUademeanouTB he did in the late Reign, and 
■U o thers whom he hath injured ; impartially 
writ by Himself during his Confinement in 
Che Queen’s Ben oh, 1703, Of oompae I shall 
use this narrative with caution, 


shone at Whitehall as one of the love- 
liest women in the train of Mary of 
Modena. After the Revolution he 
followed his mistress to France, was 
repeatedly employed in delicate and 
perilous commissions, and was thought 
at Saint Germains to be a devoted ser- 
vant of the House of Stuart. In truth, 
however, he had, in the course of one 
of his expeditions to London, sold him- 
self to the nBW government, and had 
abjured the faith in which he had been 
brought up. The honour, if it is to be 
so called, of turning him from a worth- 
less Papist into a worthless Protestant 
hB ascribed, with characteristic im- 
pudence, to the lucid reasoning and 
blameless life of Tillotson. 

In the spring of 1690, Mary of 
Modena wished to send to her cor- 
respondents in London Borne highly 
important despatches. As these de- 
spatches were tOD bulky to be concealed 
in the clothes of a single messenger, it 
was necessary to employ two confiden- 
tial. persons. Fuller was one. The 
other was a zealous young Jacobite 
named Crone. Before they set out, 
they received fu}l instructions from the 
Queen herself. Not a scrap of paper 
was to be detected about them by an 
ordinary search : but their buttons 
contained letters written in invisible 
ink. 

The pair proceeded to Calais. The 
governor of that town furnished them 
with a boat, which, under cover of the 
night, set them on the low marshy coast 
of Kent* near the lighthouse of Dunge- 
ness. They walked to a farmhouse, 
procured horses, and took different roads 
to London. Fuller hastened to the pa- 
lace at Kensington, and delivered the 
documents with which he was charged 
into the King’s hand. The first letter 
which William unrolled seemed to con- 
tain only florid compliments : but a pan 
of charcoal was lighted : a liquor well 
known to the diplomatists of that age* 
was applied to the paper : an unsavoury- 
steam filled the closet ; and lines lull 
of grave meaning began to appear. 

The first thing to be done was to 
secure Crone, fie had unfor- c 
tunatnly had time to deliver *"**«*• 
his letters before he was caught: but a 
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snare was laid for him into which he 
easily fell. In truth the sincere Jaco- 
bites were generally wretched plotters. 
There was among them an unusually 
large proportion of sots, braggarts, and 
babblers ; and Crone was one of these, 
Had he been wise he would have 
shunned places of public resort, kept 
strict guard over his tonguB, and stinted 
himself to one bottle at a meal. He 
was found by the messengers of the 
government at a tavern table in Grace- 
church Street, swallowing bumpers to 
the health of King James, and ranting 
about the comingrestoration, the French 
fleet, and the thousands of honest Eng- 
lishmen who were awaiting the sigiial 
to rise in arms for their rightful Sove- 
reign, He was carried to the Secretary’s 
office at Whitehall. He at first seemed 
to be confident and at his ease: but 
when, among the bystanders, Euller 
appeared at liberty, and in a fashion- 
able garb, with a sword, the prisoner’s 
courage fell ; and he was scarcely able 
to articulate.* 

The news that Fuller had turned 
king’s evidence, that Crone had been 
arrested, and that important letters 
from Saint Germains were in the hands 
of William, flew fast through London, 
and spread dismay among all who were 
conscious of guilt, f It was true that 
the testimony of one witness, even if 
that witness had been more respectable 
than Fuller, was not legally sufficient 
to convict any person of high treason. 
But Fuller had ao managed matters that 
several witnesses could be produced to 
corroborate his evidence against Crone; 
and, if Crone, under the strong terror 
of death, should imitate Fuller’s ex- 
ample, the heads of all the chiefs of 
the conspiracy would be at the mercy 
of the government. The spirits of the 
Jacobites tosb, however, when it was 
known that Crone, though repeatedly 
interrogated by those who had him in 
their power, and though assured that 
nothing but a frank confession could 
save has life, had resolutely continued 
silent. What effect a verdict of Guilty 
and the near prospect of the gallows 

* Puller’s Life of Himself. 

t Clarendon’s Diary, March G. 1G0Q; Nar- 
cissus Luttr Al’e Diary. 


might produce on him remained to be 
seen. His accomplices were by no 
means willing that his fortitude should 
be tried by so severe a test They 
therefore employed numerous artifices, 
legal and illegal, to avert a conviction. 
A woman named Clifford, with whom 
he had lodged, and who was one of 
the most active and cunning agents 
of the Jacobite faction, was entrusted 
with the duty of keeping him steady 
to the cause, and of rendering to him 
services from which scrupulous or timid 
agents might have shrunk. When the 
dreaded day came, Fuller was too ill 
to appear in the witness box, and the 
trial was consequently postponed. He 
asserted that his malady was not 
natural, that a noxious drug had been 
administered to him in a dish of 
porridge, that his nails Were discoloured, 
that hiB hair came off, and that able 
•physicians pronounced him poisoned. 
But such stGries, even when they rest 
on authority much better than his, 
ought to be received with very great 
distrust. 

While Crone was awaiting his trial, 
another agent of the Court of Saint 
Germains, named Tempest, was seized 
on the road between Dover and London, 
and was found to be the bearer of 
numerous letters addressed tomalecon- 
tents in England.* Every day it 
became morB plain that the state was 
surrounded by dangers ; and yet it was 
absolutely necessary that, at this con- 
juncture, the Chief of the State should 
quit his post 

William, with painful anxiety, such 
as he alone was able to conceal 
under an appearance of stoical tie* or 
serenity, prepared to take his wulUm - 
departure. Mary was in agonies of 
grief; and her distress affected Him, 
more than was imagined by those who 
judged of his heart by his demeanour.t 
Hb knew too that he was about to leave 
her surrounded b^ difficulties with, 
which her habits had not qualified bar 
to contend. She would be in constant 
need of wise and upright counsel; and 
where was such counsel to be found ? 

* Clarendon’s Diary, May 10. 1600. 

t He wrote to Portland, u Je plains la povre 
mne, qui eat en das terriblea afflictiona." 
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Thera /were indeed among hie servants 
many aole men and a few virtuous 
men. But, even when he was present, 
their political and personal animosities 
had too often made both their abilities 
And their virtues useless to him. What 
ehancp was there that the gentle Mary 
*' would be able to restrain that party 
.fipirit and that emulation which had 
Is^en but very imperfectly kept in order 
by her resolute and politic husband? 
If Che interior cabinet which was to 
assist the Queen were composed ex- 
clusively either of Whigs or of Tories, 
half the nation would he disgusted. 
Yet, if Whigs and Tories were mixed, 
it was certain that there would be con- 
stant dissension. Such was William' s 
situation that he had only a choice of 
evils. 

All these difficulties were increased 
Conduct ^y the conduct of Shrewsbury. 

shrew*. The character of this man is a 
* ury ' curious study. Tie seemed to 
be the petted favourite both of nature 
and of fortune. Illustri ous birth, exalt e d 
rank, ample possessions, fine parts, ex- 
tensive acquirements, an agreeable per- 
son, manners singularly graceful and 
engaging, combined to make him an 
object of admiration and envy. But, 
with all these advantages, he had some 
moral and intellectual peculiarities, 
which made him a torment to himself 
and to all connected with him. His 
conduct at the timfc of the Revolution 
had given the world a high opinion, 
not merely of his patriotism, but of his 
courage, energy, and decision. It should 
seem, however, that youthful enthusiasm 
and the exhilaration produced by pub- 
lic sympathy and applause had, on that 
occasion, raised him above himself. 
Scarcely any other part of his lif 0 was 
of a piece with that splendid commence- 
ment. He had hardly become Secretary 
of State when it appeared that his 
nerves were too weak for such a post. 
The daily toil, th* heavy responsibility, 
the failures, tire mortifications, the 
obloquy, which are inseparable from 
power, broke his spirit, soured his tern- 
per, and impaired his health. To such 
natures as his the sustaining power of 
religious principle seems to he 
peculiarly necessary ; and unfortunately 


Shrewsbury had, in the act of shaking 
off the yoke of that superstition in 
which he had been brought up, liberated 
himself also from more salutary bands 
which might perhaps have braced his 
too delicately constituted mind into 
steadfastness and uprightness. Desti- 
tute of such support, he was, with great 
abilities, a weak man, and, though 
endowed with many amiable and 
attractive qualities, could not be called 
an honest man. For his own happiness, 
he should either have been much Letter 
or much worse. As it was, he never 
knew either that noble peace of mind 
which is the reward of rectitude, or 
that abject peace of mind which springs 
from impudence and insensibility. F ew 
people who have had so little power 
to resist temptation have suffered so 
cruelly from remorse and shame. 

To a man of this temper the situation 
of a minister of plate during the year 
which followed the Revolution must 
have been constant torture. The diffi- 
culties by which the government was 
beset on all sides, the malignity of its 
enemies, the unreasonableness of its 
friends, the virulence with which the 
hostile factions fell on each other and 
on every mediator who attempted to 
part them, might indeed have dis- 
couraged a more resolute spirit. Be- 
fore Shrewsbury had been six months 
in office, he had completely lost heart 
and head. He began to address to 
William letters which it is difficult to 
imagine that a prince so strongminded 
can have read without mingled com- 
passion and contempt. “ I am sen- 
sible/’ — such was the constant burden 
of these epistles, — “that I am unfit for 
my place. I cannot exert myself. I 
am not the same man that I was half 
a year ago. My health is giving way. 
My mind, is on the rack. My memory 
is failing. Nothing but quiet and re- 
tirement can restore me.” William 
returned friendly and soothing answers 
and for a time these answers calmed 
the troubled mind of his minister.”' 
But at length the dissolution, the 
general election, the changp in the 
Commissions of teace and Lieutenancy, 

1 

* See the Letters of Shrewsbury in Coxe’s 
Correspondence, Part I. chap, i. 1 * 
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and finally the debates on the two Ab- 
juration Bills, threw Shrewsbury into 
a state bordering on distraction. Efe 
was angry with the Whigs for using 
the King ill, and still more angry with 
the King for showing favour to the 
Tories. At what moment and by what 
influence the unhappy man was induced 
to commit a treason, the consciousness 
of .which threw a dark shade over all 
his remaining years, is not accurately 
known. But it is highly probable that 
his mother, who, though the most 
abandoned of women, had great power 
over him, took a fatal advantage of 
some unguarded hour, when he was 
irritated by finding his advicp slighted, 
and that of Dauby and Nottingham 
preferred. She was still a member of 
that Church which her son had quitted, 
and may have thought that, by re- 
claiming him from rebellion, she might 
make some atonement for the violation 
of her marriage vow and the murder of 
her lord.* What is certain is that, 
before the end of the spring of 1690, 
Shrewsbury had offered his services to 
James, and that James had accepted 
them, One proof of the sincerity of 
the convert was demanded. He must 
resign the seals which lie had taken 
from the hand of the usurper .f It is 
probable that (Shrewsbury had scarcely 
committed his fault when he began to 
repent of it. But lie had not strength 
of mind to stop short in thn path of 
evil. Loathing his own baseness, 
dreading a detection which must be 
fatal to his honour, afraid to go for- 
ward, afraid to go back, he underwent 
tortures of which it is impossible to 
think without commiseration. The 
true cause of his distress was as yet 

* That Lady Shrewsbury was a JacobitB, 
and did her best to make her sen so, is certain 
from Lloyd’s Paper- Df May 1BH, which is 
among the. Nairne MSS., and was printed by 
Macpherson. 

t This is proved by a few words in a paper 
which James, in November 1G92, laid before 
the French government. k ‘ 11 y a,” says he, 
“ le Comte do Shrusberv, ipii, etant Secretaire 
d'Etat du Prince d’Orange, s'est dfcfait dd sa 
charge par mon ordre.” One copy of this 
most valuable paper is in Jhe Archives of the 
French Foreign Office. Another is among the 
Nairtie MSS, in the Bodleian Library. A 
translation into English will be found in Mac- 
plirrsonV collection. 


a profound secret: but bis mental 
struggles and changes of purpose wrtb 
generally known, and furnished the 
to^yn, during soma weeks, with topics 
of conversation. One night, when he 
was actually setting out in a state of 
great excitement for the palace, with 
the seals in his hand, he was induced 
by Burnet to defer his resignation for 
a few hours. Some days later, the 
eloquence of Ti llots on was employed 
for the same purpose.* Three or four 
times the Earl laid the ensigns of his 
office on the table of the iyyal closet, 
and was three or four times induced, by 
the kind expostulations of the master 
whom he was conscious of having 
wronged, to take them up and carry 
them away. Thus the resignation was 
deferred till the ove of the King's de- 
parture. By that tirfle agitation had 
thrown Shrewsbury into a low fever. 
Bcntinck, who made a last effort to 
persuade hifh to retain office, found 
him in bod and too ill for conversation. f 
The resignation so often tendered was 
at length accepted; and during some 
months Nottingham was the only Secre- 
tary of State. 

It was no small addition to William's 
troubles that, at such a mo- T1)e 
ment, his government should 
be weakened by this defection. “ 1De ' 
lie tried, however, to do his best with 
the materials which remained to him, 
and finally selected nine privy coun- 
cillors, by whoso advice he enjoined 
Mary to be guided. Four of these, 
Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouth, and 
Edward Russell, were Whigs. The 
other five, Caermarthen, Pembroke, 
Nottingham, Marlborough, and Low- 
ther, were Tories,* 

William ordered the Nine to attend 
him at the office of the Secretary of 

* Burnet, ii. 45. 

f Shrewsbury to Somers, Sept. 22. 1 CD7 . r 

t Among- the State Poems (vol. ii. p. 2ll.) 
will bo found a piece which some ignorant 
editor has entitled, bl 4| Satyr written when 

theK went to Flanders -and left nine Lords 

Justices,” I have a manuscript copy of this 
satire, evidently contemporary, ana bearing 
the date 1G90. It is indeed evident at a glance 
that tho nine persons satirised are tha nine 
members of the interior council which Wil- 
liam appointed to assist Mary when he went 
to Ireland. Some of them never were Lords 
Justices. 
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State, When they were assembled, 
he came leading ip the Queen, desired 
them to be seated, and addressed to 
them a few earnest and weighty words, 
“ She wants experience,” he said : “ but 
I hope that, by choosing you to be. her 
counsellors, I have supplied that defect. 
I put my kingdom into your hands. 
Nothing foreign or domestic shall be 
kept secret from you. I implore you 
to be diligent and to be united.”* In 
private he told his wife what he thought 
of the characters of the Nine; and it 
should seem, from her letters to him, 
that there were few of the number for 
whom he expressed any high esteem, 
Marlborough was to be her guide in 
military affairs, and was to command 
the troops in England. Russell, who 
was Admiral of the Blue, and had 
been rewarded for the service which he 
had done at the time of the Revolution 
with the lucrative place of Treasurer 
of the Navy, was well fitted to be her 
adviser on all questions relating to the 
fleet.- But Caermarthen was designated 
as the person on whom, in case of any 
difference of opinion in the council, she 
ought chiefly to rely. Caermarthen’s 
sagacity ajad experience were unques- 
tionable : bis principles, indeed, were 
lax : but, if there was any person in 
existence to whom he was likely to be 
true, that person was Mary. He had 
long been in a peculiar manner her 
friend and servant*: he had gained a 
high place in her favour by bringing 
about her marriage; and he had, in the 
Convention, carried his zeal fur her 
interests to a length which she had 
herself blamed as excessive. There 
was, therefore, every reason to hope 
that he would serve her at this critical 
conjuncture with sincere good will.f 

One of her nearest kinsmen, on the 
Conduct nf other hand, was one of her bit- 
ciarondon. forest enemies. The evidence 
which was in the possession of the go- 
vernment proved beyond dispute that 
Clarendon was deeply concerned in the 
Jacobite schemes of insurrection. But 
the Queen was most unwilling that her 

• From a narrative written by Lowther, 
whivh k among the Mackintosh MBS. 

t toe Mary’s Letters to William, published 
!)y Dairy mple. 


kindred should be harshly treated; 
and William, remembering through 
Vrhat ties she had broken, and what re- 
proaches she had incurred, for his sake, 
readily gave her uncle's life and liberty 
to her intercession. But, before the 
King set out for Ireland, he spokB 
seriously to Rochester. “ Your brother 
has been plotting against me. I am 
sure of it. I have the proofs under 
his own hand. I was urged to leave 
him out of the Act of Grace : but I 
would not do what would have given 
so much pain to the Queen. For her 
sake I forgive the past ; but my Lord 
Clarendon will do well tD be cautious 
for the future. If not, he will find that 
these are no jesting matters.” Ro- 
chester communicated the admonition 
to Clarendon. Clarendon, who was in 
constant correspondence with Dublin 
and Saint Germains, protested that his 
only wish was to be quiet, and that, 
though he felt a scruple about the 
oaths, the existing government had 
not a more obedient subject than he 
purposed to be.* 

Among the letters which the govern- 
ment had intercepted was one p enn held 
from James to Penn. That t5 buUl 
letter, indeed, was not legal evidence 
to, prove that the person to whom it 
was addressed had been guilty of 
high treason: but it raised suspicions 
which are now known to have been 
well founded. Penn was brought before 
the Privy’ Council, and interrogated. 
He said very truly that he could not 
prevent people from writing to him, 
and that he was not accountable for 
what they might write to him. He 
acknowledged that he was bound to 
the late King by ties of gratitude and 
affection which no change of fortune 
could dissolve. “I should be glad to 
do him any service in his private affairs : 
but I owe a sacred duty to my country; 
and therefore I was never so wicked as 
even to think of endeavouring to bring 
him back.” This was a falsehood; and 
William was probably aware that it 
was so. He was unwilling however to 
deal harshly with a man who had many 
titles to respect, and who was not likely 

• Clarendon’s Diary, May*iO. 1630. 




to lo e a very formidable plotter. He 
therefore declared himself satisfied, and 
proposed to discharge the prisoner, 
Some of the Privy Councillors, however, 
remonstrated; and Penn was required 
to give bail.* 

On the day before William’s iepar- 
intprview ture > ca U- e d Burnet into his 
wrnfftm closet » ancl » in firm but mourn- 
a.iJBiir. ful language, spokB of the 
dangers which Dn every side 
menaced the realm, of the fury of the 
contending factions, and of the evil 
spirit which seemed to possess too 
many of the clergy, “But my trust 
is in God. I will go through with my 
work or perish in it. Only I cannot 
help feeling for the poor Queen and 
twice he repeated with unwonted ten- 
derness, “ the poor Queen.” “If you 
love me,” he added, ‘ wait on her often, 
and give her what help you can. As 
for me, but for one thing, I should 
enjoy the prospect of being on horse- 
back and under canvass again. For I 
am sure that I am fitter to direct a 
campaign than to manage yqur Houses 
of Lords and Commons. But, though 
I know that I am in the path of duty, 
it is hard on my wife that her father 
and I must be opposed to each other in 
the field. God send that no harm may 
happen to him. Let me have your 
prayers, Doctor.” Burnet retire d’greatly 
moved, and doubtless put up, with no 
common fervour, those prayers for 
which his master had asked.f 

On the following day, the fourth of 
June, the King set outforlre- 
apls out for land. Prince George had of- 
re an ‘ ferred his services, had equipped 
himself at great charge, and fully ex- 
pected to be complimented with a seat 
in the royal coach. But William, who 
promised himself little pleasure or ad- 
vantage from His Eoyal Highness’s 
conversation, and who seldom stood on 
ceremony, took Portland for a travelling 
companion, and never once, during the 
whole of that eventful campaign, seemed 
to he aware of the Prince’s existence. { 
George, if left to himself, would hardly 


have noticed the affront. But, though, 
he was too dull to feel, bis wife felt lor 
him; and her resentment was stu- 
diously kept alive by mischiefmakers 
of no common dexterity. On this, as 
on many other occasions, the infirmities 
of William’s temper proved seriously 
detrimental to the great interests of 
which he was the guardian. His reign 
would havB been far more prosperous 
if, with his own courage, capacity, and 
elevation of mind, he had had a little of 
the easy good humour and politeness of 
his uncle Charles. 

In four days the King arrived at 
Chester, where a fleet of transports was 
awaiting the signal for sailing. He 
embarked on the eleventh of June, and 
was convoyed across Saint George’s 
Channel by a squadron of men of war 
under the command of* Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel* 

The month which followed William’s 
departure fre/m London was Trlal Df 
one of the most eventful and 
anxious months in the whole history 
of England. A few hours after he had 
set out, Crone was brought to the bar 
of the Old Bailey. A great array of 
judges was on the Bench. Euller had 
recovered sufficiently to make his ap- 
pearance in court; and the trial pro- 
ceeded. The Jacobites had been in- 
defatigable in their efforts to ascertain 
the political opinions of the persons 
whose names were on the jury list. So 
many were challenged that there was 
some difficulty in making up the number 
of twelve; and among the twelve was 
one on whom the malecontents thought 
that they could depend. Nor were 
they altogether mistaken ; for this man 
held ouL against his eleven companions 
all night and half the next day ; and 
he would probably have starved them 
into submission had not Mrs. Clifford, 
who was in league with him, been 
caught throwing sweetmeats to him 
through thpw window. His supplies 
having been cut off, he yielded; and a 
verdict of Guilty, which, it was said, 
cost two of the jurymen their lives, 


* Gerard Croese. ■» 

t Burnet, ii. 4B. 

t The Duchess of Marlborough’s Yindica- 
tion, • 


* London Gazettes, June 5.12. 16. 1690 ; Hop 
to the States General from Chester, June 
Hop attended William to Inland u envoy 
from the States. 
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Tfas returned. A motion in arrest of 
judgment was instantly made, on the 
ground that a Latin word endorsed on 
the back of the indictment was incor- 
rectly spelt. The objection was un- 
dtoubtedly frivolous. Jeffreys would 
Jiave at once overruled it with a torrent 
of curses, and would have proceeded to 
the most agreeable part of his duty, 
that of describing to the prisoner the 
whole process of half hanging, disem- 
bowelling, mutilating, and quarter- 
ing. Rut Holt arid his brethren re- 
membered that they were now for the 
first time since the Revolution trying a 
culprit on a charge of high treason, It 
was therefore desirable to show, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood, that 
a new era had commenced, and that 
the tribunals would in future rather 
err on the side'of humanity than imi- 
tate the cruel haste and levity with 
which Cornish had, when pleading 
for his life, been silemfed by servile 
judges. The passing of the sentence 
was therefore deferred : a day was ap- 
pointed for considering the point raised 
by Crone; and counsel were assigned 
to argue in his behalf. “This would 
not have been done, Mr. Crone,” said 
the Lord Chief Justice significantly, 
“in either of the last two reigns.” After 
a full hearing, the Bench unanimously 
pronounced the error to be immaterial ; 
and the prisoner was condemned to 
death. He owned that his trial had 
been fair, thanked the judges for their 
patiancp, and besought them to inter- 
cede for him with the Queen.* 

He was soon informed that his fate 
was in his own hands. The govern- 
ment was willing to spare him if he 
would earn his pardon by a full con- 
fession. The struggle in his mind was 
terrible and doubtful. At one time 
Mrs. Clifford, who had access to his 
cell, reported to the Jacobite chiefs tha t 
he was in a great agony. He could 
not die, he said : he was too young to 
be a martyr.f The next morning she 

* Clarendon’s Diary, June 7 , and 12. 1690 ; 
Narcissus Luttrell's Diary ; Baden, the Dutch. 
Secretary of Legation, to Van Cittere, June 
IS- ; Fuller's Life of himself ; TVelwood’s Mcr- 
earlOB Reform&tus, Jnne 11. 1G90. 

f Clarendon’s Diary, June S. lb‘90. 


found him cheerful and resolute .* He 
hold out till the eve of the day fixed 
for his execution. Then he sent to ask 
for an interview with the Secretary of 
State. Nottingham went to Newgate : 
but, before he arrived, Crone had 
changed his mind and was determined 
to say nothing. “Then/’ said Not- 
tingham, “ I shall see you no more ; 
for tomorrow will assuredly be your 
last day.” But after Nottingham had 
departed, Monmouth repaired to the 
gaol, and flattered himself that lie had 
shaken the prisoners resolution. At a 
very late hour that night came a respite 
for a week.f The week however passed 
away without any disclosure : the gal- 
lows and quartering block were ready 
at Tyburn : the sledge and axe were 
at the door of Newgate: the crowd 
was thick all up Holborn Hill and 
along the Oxford Road; when a mes- 
senger brought another respite, and 
Crone, instead of being dragged to the 
place of execution, was conducted to 
the Council chamber at Whitehall. His 
fortitude l}ad been at last overcome by 
the near prospect of death ; and on this 
occasion lie gave important informa- 
tion.} 

Such information as he had it in his 
power to give was indeed at DanperDf 
that moment much needed. ^ 
Both an invasion and an in- n-ciimi. 1 ‘ 
surrection were hourly ex- Jm'Xe 
pected.§ Scarcely had William Cllfln,,( ’ 1 - 
set out from London when a great 
French fleet commanded by the Count 
of Tourville left the port of Brest and 
entered the British Channel. Tour- 
ville was the ablest maritime com- 
mander that his country then pos- 
sessed. He had studied every part of 
his profession. It was said of him that 
he was competent to fill any place on 
shipboard from that of carpenter up to 
that of admiral. It was said of him, 
also, that to the dauntless courage of a 
seaman he united the suavity and ur- 
banity of an accomplished gentleman. !j 

* Clarendon’s Diary, June 10. 

t Baden to Van Citters, June S3. 16D0 ; 
Clarendon’s Diaxy, 1 June 19 ;^Luttreil’3 Diary. 

J Clarendon's Diary, June 25. ' 

§ Luttrell's Diary. 

j| Memoirs of Saint Simon. * 
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He now stood over to the English 
shore, and approached it so near that 
his ships could be plainly descried from 
the ramparts of Plymouth. From Ply- 
mouth he proceeded slowly along the 
coast of Devonshire and Dorsetshire. 
There was great reason to apprehend 
that his movements had been concerted 
with the English malecontcnts.* 

The Queen and her Council hastened 
to take measures for the defence of the 
country against both foreign and do- 
mestic enemies. Torrington took the 
command of the English fleet which 
lay in the Downs, and sailed to Saint 
Helen’s. He was there joined by a 
Dutch squadron under the command of 
Evertsen. It seemed that* the cliffs of 
the Isle of Wight would witness one of 
the greatest naval conflicts recorded in 
history. A hundred and fifty ships of 
the line could he counted at once from 
the watchtower of Saint Catharine. 
On the east of the huge precipice of 
Black Grang Chine, and in full view of 
the richly w r ooded rocks of Saint Law- 
rence and Ventnor, were collected the 
maritime forces of England and Hol- 
land. On the west, stretching to that 
white cape where the waves roar 
among the Needles, lay the armament 
of France. 

It was on the twenty sixth of June, 
Arrests of l eSS ^an a . fortnight after 
sun ]j pet I'd William had sailed for Ireland, 
peHonp. £] ie hostile fleets took 

up these positions. A few hours ear- 
lier, there had been an important and 
anxious sitting of the Privy Council at 
Whitehall. The male contents who 
were leagued with France were alprt 
and full of hope. 'Mary had re- 
marked, while taking her airing, that 
Hyde Park was swarming with them. 
The whole hoard was of ^pinion that 
it was necessary to arrest some persons 
of whose guilt the government had 
proofs. When Clarendon was named, 
something was said in his behalf by 
his friend and relation, Sir Henry 
Capel. The other councillors stared, 
hut remained silent. It was no plea- 
sant task to accuse the Queen’s kins- 
* 

* Iioiulon Gazette, June 26. 1690 ; Baden to 


man in the Queen’s presence. Mary 
had scarcely ever opened her lips at 
Council: but now, being possessed of 
dear proofs of her uncle’s treason in 
his own handwriting, and knowing that 
respect for her prevented her advises 
from proposing what the public safety 
required, she broke silence. li Sir 
Henry,” she said, “I know, and every 
body here knows as well as I, that 
there is too much against my Lord 
Clarendon to leave him out.” The 
warrant was drawm up ; and Capel 
signed it with the rest. “ I am more 
sdrry for Lord Clarendon,” Mary wrote 
to her husband, “ than, may be, will 
he believed.” That evening Clarendon, 
and several other noted Jacobites, were 
lodged in the Tower.* 

When the Privy Council had risen, 
the Queen aud the interior TnrTin(r . 
Council of Nine had to con- Qr, , lrr - 

. crl to give 

sider a question of the gravest battle to 

, v-iti i -i Tuurvilie. 

importance. -What orders were 
to be sent to Torrington? The safety 
of the State might depend on his judg- 
ment and presence of mind; and some 
of Mary’s advisers apprehended that 
he would not be found equal to the oc- 
casion. Their anxiety increased when 
news came that he had abandoned the 
coast of the Isle of Wight to the French, 
and was retreating before them towards 
the Straits of Dover. The sagacious 
Caermarthen and the enterprising Mon- 
mouth agreed iu blaming these cautious 
tactics. It was true that Torrington 
had not so many vessels as Tourville : 
but Caermarthen thought that, at such 
a time? it was advisable to fight, al- 
though against odds ; and Monmouth 
was, through life, for fighting at all 
time3 and against all odds. Russell, 
who was indisputably one of the best 
seamen of tho age, held that the dis- 
parity of numbers was not such as 
ought to cause any uneasiness to an 
officer who commanded English and 
Dutch sailors. Ho therefore proposed 
to send to the Admiral a repri man d 
couched in terms so severe that the 
Queen did not like to sign it. The 
language was much softened : but, in 

* Mary to William, Juna 26. 1690 ; Claren- 
don’s Diary of the same date; Luttrell’s 
Diary. 
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the main, Russell’s advice was followed. 
Torrington was positively ordered to 
Tc treat no further j and to give battle 
immediately. Devonshire, however, was 
still unsatisfied. “It is my duty, Ma- 
dfcm,” he said, “to tell Your Majesty 
exactly what I think on a matter of 
this importance; and I think that roy 
Lord Torrington is not a man to be 
trusted with the fate of three king- 
doms." Devonshire was right: but his 
colleagues were unanimously of opinion 
that to supersede a commander in sight 
of the enemy, and on the eve of a gene- 
ral action, would be a course full* of 
danger; and it is difficult to say that 
they were wrong. 11 You must either," 
said Russell, “ leave him where he is, 
or send for him as a prisoner." Several 
expedients wpre suggested. Caermar- 
then proposed «that Russell should be 
seinfc to assist Torrington. Monmouth 
passionately implored permission to join 
the fleet in any capacity* as a captain, 
or as a volunteer. “Only let me be 
once on board ; and I pledge my life 
that there shall be a battle." After 
much discussion and hesitation, it was 
resolved that both Russell and Mon- 
mouth should go down to the coast.* 
They set out, but too late. The de- 
spatch which ordered Torrington to 
flight had preceded them. It reached 
him when he was off Beachy Head. He 
read it, and was in a great strait. Not 
to give battle was to be guilty of direct 
disobedience. To give battle was, in 
his judgment, to incur serious risk of 
defeat He probably suspected, — for 
he was of a captious and jealousTemper, 
— that the instructions which placed 
him in so painful a dilemma had been 
framed by enemies and rivals with a 
design unfriendly to his fortune and 
his fame. He was exasperated by the 
thought that he was ordered about and 
overruled by Russell, who, though hie 
inferior in professional rank, exercised, 
as one of the Council of Nipe, a supreme 
control over all the departments of the 
public Bervice. There seems to be no 
sufficient ground for charging Torring- 
ton with disaffection. Still less cau 
it be suspected that an officer, whose 

a Mary to ‘William, June 28 . end July 2 . 
MOO. 


whole life had been passed in confront- 
ing danger, and who had always borne 
himself bravely, wanted the personal 
courage which hundreds of sailors on 
board of every ship under his command 
possessed. But there is a higher cour- 
age of which Torrington was wholly 
destitute. He shrank from all respon- 
sibility, from the responsibility of 
fighting, and from the responsibility of 
not fighting ; and he succeeded in find- 
ing out a middle way which united all 
the inconveniences which he wished to 
avoid. He would conform to the letter 
of his instructions: yet he would not 
put every thing to hazard. Some of his 
ships should skirmish with the enemy : 
but the great body of his fleet should 
not be risked. It was evident that 
the vessels which engaged the French 
would be placed in a most dangerous 
situation, aDd would suffer much loss ; 
and there is but too good reason to be- 
lieve that Torrington was base enough 
to lay his plans in such a manner that 
the danger and loss might fall almost 
exclusively to the share of the Dutch. 
He bore them no love ; and in England 
they were so unpopular that the de- 
struction of their whole squadron was 
likely to cause fewer murmurs than the 
capture of one of our own frigates. 

It was on the twenty-ninth of Jtme 
that the Admiral received the 
order to fight. The next day, ?,S!jy f 
at four in the morning, he bore H “ cL 
down on the French fleet, and formed 
his vessels in order of battle. He had 
not sixtv sail of the line, and the 
Frenchftad at least eighty; but his 
ships were more strongly manned than 
those of the ehemy. He placed the 
Dutch in the van and gave tfcm the 
signal to engage. That sigra. was 
promptly obeyed. Evertsen wtd his 
countrymen fought with a courage to 
which both their English allies and 
their Fsench enemies, in spite of na- 
tional prejudices, did full justice. In 
none of Van Tromp’s or De Ruyter’s 
battles had the honour of the Batavian 
flag been more gallantly upheld. Dur- 
ing many hours the van maintained 
the unequal contest with very little 
assistance from any other part oV the 
fleet. At length tke Dutth Admiral 
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drew off, leaving one shattered and dis- 
masted hull to the enemy. His second 
in command and several officers of 
high rank had fallen. To keep the sea 
against the French after this disastrous 
and ignominious action was impossible. 
The Dutch ships which had come out 
of the fight were in lamentable condi- 
tion. Torrington ordered some of them 
to be destroyed : the rest he took in 
tow: he then fled along the coast of 
Kent, and sought a refuge in the 
Thames. As soon as he was in the 
river, he ordered all the buoys to be 
pulled up, and thus made the naviga- 
tion so dangerous, that the pursuers 
could not venture to follow him.* 

It was, however, thought by many, 
and especially by the French ministers, 
that, if Tourville had been more enter- 
prising, the allied fleet might have 
been destroyed. He seems to have 
borne, in one respect, too much re- 
semblance to his vanquished opponent. 
Though abraveman, be was atimid com- 
mander. His life he exposed with care- 
less gaiety : but it was said that he was 
nervously anxious and pusillanimously 
cautious when his professional reputa- 
tion was in danger. He was so much 
annoyed by these censures that he soon 
became, unfortunately for his country, 
bold even to temerity.f 

There has scarcely ever been so 
sad a day in London as that on which 

* Report of tho Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty to the Queen, dated Sheemess, July 
IB. 1690; Evidence of CaptainB Cornwall, 
Jones, Martin and Hubbard, and of Vice Ad- 
miral Delaval ; Burnet, ii. 52., an^^peaker 
Onslow’s Note; M6moires du MtWlchal de 
Tourville ; Memoirs of Transactions at Sea by 
Josiah Burchett, Esq,, Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, 1703; London Gazette, July 3.; His- 
torical and Political Mercury for July 1690; 
Mary to William, July 2 . ; Torrington to Caer- 
marthen, July 1. The account of the battle 
in the Paris Gazette of July 15/1690 is not to 
be read without shame : " On a bi?bu que lea 
HollandDiB s’estoient tr6a bien battus, et qu'ils 
a’estoient comportez en cette occa3ion en 
braves gens, mais que lee Angloisn’en avoient 
pas agi de m&me.” In the French official 
relation of the battle off Cape Bevfczier, — an 
odd corruption of Pevensey, — are some pas- 
sages to the same effect: “ Les Hollandois 
combattirent avec beau coup de courage et de 
f ermet6 ; mais ils ne furent pas bien secondez 
par lea Anglois.” 44 Lea Anglols se dlstin- 
gu£rer^ Acs vaisseaux de Hollande par le peu 
de valeur qu’ils montrferent dans le combat.” 

t Life of James, ii, 409, ; Burnet, ii, 5. 


the news of the Battle of Beachy Head 
arrived. The shame was insup- Aiamin 
portable : the peril was immi- Londt,n - 
nent. What if the victorious enemy 
should do what De Ruyter had done ? 
\Vhat if the dockyards of Chatham 
should again he destroyed ? What if 
the Tower itself should be bombarded? 
What if the vast wood of masts and 
yardarms below London Bridge should 
be in a blazg ? Nor was this all. Evil 
tidings had just arrived from the Low 
Countries. The allied forces under 
Waldeck had, in the neighbour- Bitth- 
htfbd of Fleurus, encountered nBuri “* 
the French commanded by the Duke of 
Luxemburg. The day had been long and 
fiercely disputed. At length the skill 
of the French general and the impetuous 
valour of the French cavalry had pre- 
vailed.* Thus at the* same moment 
the army of Lewis was victorious in 
Flanders, and his navy was in un- 
disputed possession of the Channel. 
Marshal Humieres with a considerable 
force lay not far from the Straits of 
Dover, It had been given out that 
he was about to j’oin Luxemburg. But 
the information which the English go- 
vernment received from able military 
men in the Netherlands and from spies 
who mixed with the Jacobites, and which 
to so great a master of the art of war 
as Marlborough seemed to deserve 
serious attention, was that the army of 
Humieres would instantly march to 
Dunkirk and would there be taken on 
board of the fleet of Tourville. f Between 
the coast of Artois and the Nore not a 
single ship bearing the red cross of 
Saint George could venture to show 
herself. The embarkation would be 
the business of a few hours. A few 
hours more might suffice for the voyage. 
At any moment ' London might be 
appalled by the news that twenty 
thousand French veterans were in Kent. 
It was notorious that, in every part of 
the kingdom^ the Jacobites had been, 
during some months, making prepara- 
tions for a rising. All the regular 
troops who could be assembled for the 
defence of the island did not amount 

* London Gazette, Jane 80 . J690 ; Histori- 
cal and Political Mercury for July 1690. 

t Nottingham to William, July 15, 1690, 
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to more than ten thousand men. It 
may bo doubted whether our country 
has ever passed through a more alarm- 
ing crisis than that of the first week of 
Jmy 1690. 

But the evil brought with it its own' 
Bpirit of remedy. Those little knew 
thenaaou. England w ho imagined that 
Bhe could be in danger at once of 
rebellion and invasion : for in truth the 
danger of invasion was the best security 
against the danger of rebellion. The 
cause of James was the cause of France; 
and, though to superficial observers 
the French alliance seemed to be his 
chief support, it really was the obstacle 
which made his restoration impossible. 
In the patriotism, the too often un- 
amiable and unsocial patriotism of our 
forefathers, lay the secret at once of 
William's weakness and of his strength. 
They were jealous of his love for Hol- 
land: but they cordially sympathised 
with his hatred of Lewis. To their 
strong sentiment of nationality are to 
be ascribed almost all those petty an- 
noyances which made the throne of the 
Deliverer, from his accession to his 
death, so uneasy a seat. But to the 
same sentiment it is to be ascribed that 
his throne, constantly menaced and 
frequently shaken, was never subverted. 
For, much as bis people detested his 
foreign favourites, they detested his 
foreign adversaries still more. The 
Dutch were Protestants: the French 
were Papists. The Dutch were regarded 
as selfseeking, grasping, overreaching 
allies : the French were mortal enemies. 
The worst thajt could be apprehended 
from the Dutch was that they might 
obtain too large a share of the patron- 
age of the Crown, that they might throw 
on us too large a part of the burdens of 
the war, that they might obtain com- 
mercial advantages at our expense. 
But the French would conquer us : the 
French would enslave us : the French 
would inflict on us calamities such as 
those which had turned the fair fields 
and cities of the Palatinate into a 
desert. The hopgrouncU of Kent would 
be. os the vineyards of the N eckar. The 
Hi^h Street of Oxford and the close of 
Salisbury would be piled with ruins 
such as those which covered the spots 


where the palaces and churches of 
Heidelberg and Manheim had once 
stood. The parsonage overshadowed 
by the old steeple, the farmhouse peep- 
ing from among beehives and apple- 
blossoms, the manorial hall embosomed 
in elms, would be given up to a soldiery 
which knew not what it was to pity 
old men, or delicatB women, or sucking 
children. The words, “The French 
are coming,” like a spell, quelled at 
once all murmurs about taxes and 
abuses, about William’s ungracious 
m ann er s a n d Portlan d’ s lucrativ e pla c es, 
and raised a spirit as high and un- 
conquerable as had pervaded, a hun- 
dred years before, the ranks which 
Elizabeth reviewed at Tilbury. Had 
the army of Humieres landed, it would 
assuredly have been withstood by every 
male capable of bearing arms. Not only 
the muskets and pikes but the scythes 
and pitchforks would have been too 
few for the hundreds of thousands who, 
forgetting all distinction of sect or 
faction, would have risen up like one 
man to defend the English soil. 

The immediate effect therefore of the 
disasters in the Channel and in Flan- 
ders was to unite for a moment the 
great body cf the people. The national 
antipathy to the Dutch seemed to be 
suspended. Their gallant conduct in 
the fight off Beachy Head was loudly 
applauded. The inaction of Torrington 
was loudly condemned. London set 
the example of concert and of exertion. 
The irritation produced by the late 
election at once subsided. All dis- 
tinction of party disappeared. The 
Lord Mayor was summoned to attend 
the Queen. She requested him to as- 
certain as soon as possible what the 
capital would undertake to do if the 
enemy should venture to make a de- 
scent. He called together the repre- 
sentatives <ff the wards, conferred with 
them, and returned to Whitehall to 
report that they had unanimously 
bound, themselves to stand by the go- 
vernment with life and fortune ; that a 
hundred thousand pounds were ready 
to be paid into the Exchequer ; that 
ten thousand Londoners, well armed 
and appointed, WBre prepared to march 
at an hour’s notice ; and tl^t an addi- 
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tional force, consisting of six regiments 
of foot, a strong regiment of horse, and 
a thousand dragoons, should be in- 
stantly raised' without costing the 
Crown a farthing. Of Her Majesty 
the City had nothing to ask, but thnt 
she would be pleased to set over these 
troops officers in whom she could con 
fide, The same spirit waB shown in 
every part of the country. Though in 
the southern counties the harvest was 
at hand, the rustics repaired with un- 
usual cheerfulness to the musters of 
the militia. The Jacobite country 
gentlemen, who had, during several 
months, bpon laying in swords and car- 
bines for the insurrection which was to 
take place as soon as William was gone 
and as help arrived from France, now 
that William was gone, now that a 
French invasion was hourly expected, 
burned their commissions signed by 
James, and hid their arms behind 
wainscots or in haystacks. The male- 
contents in the towns were insulted 
wherever they appeared, and were 
forced to shut themselves up in their 
houses from the exasperated populace.* 
Nothing is more interesting to those 
Conduct who love to study the intri- 
£h rcw[| . cacies of the human heart than 
bur r- the effect which the public 
danger produced on Shrewsbury. For 
a moment he was again the Shrews- 
bury of 1688. His nature, lamentably 
unstable, was not ignoble ; and the 
thought; that, by standing foremost in 
the defence of his country at so peri- 
lous a crisis, he might repair his great 
fault and regain his own es^fem, gave 
new energy to his body and his mind. 
He had retired to Epsom, in the hope 
that repose and pure air would produce 
a salutary effect on his shattered frame 
and wounded spirit. But, a few hours 
after the news of theBatUe of Beachy 
Head had arrived, he wasut Whitehall, 
and had offered his purse and sword to 
tile Queen. It had been in contem- 
plation to put the fleet, under the com- 
mand of some great nobleman with two 

* Burnet, 11. 53, 54. ; Naroiama Luttrell’s 
Diary, July 7. 11. 1890 ; London Gazette, July 
14. 1690. 


experienced naval officers to advise 
him. Shrewsbury begged that, if such 
an arrangement were made, he might 
be appointed. It concerned, he said, 
the Interest and the honour of every 
man in the kingdom not to let the 
enemy ride victorious in the Channel; 
and he would gladly risk his life to 
retrieve the lost fame of the English 
flag* 

His offer was not accepted. Indeed, 
the plan of dividing the naval command 
between a man of quality who did not 
know the points of the compass, and 
two weatherbeaten old seamen who had 
risen from being cabin boys to be 
Admirals, was very wisely laid aside. 
Active exertions were made to prepare 
the allied squadrons for service. No- 
thing was omitted which could assuage 
the natural resentment of the Dutch. 
The Queen sunt a Privy Councillor, 
charged with a special mission to the 
States General. He was the bearer of a 
letter to them in which she extolled the 
valour of Evertsen’s gallant Iquadron. 
She assured them that their ships should 
be repaired in the English dockyards, 
and that the wounded Dutchmen should 
be as carefully tended as wounded Eng- 
lishmen. It was announced that a strict 
inquiry would be instituted into the 
causes of the late disaster; and Tor- 
rington, wdio indeed enuld net at that 
moment have appeared in pn lie with- 
out risk of being, torn in pieces, was 
spnt to the Tower-.f 

During the three days which followed 
the arrival of the disastrous tidings 
from Beachy Head th e aspect of London 
was gloomy and agitated. But on the 
fourth day all was changed. Bells were 
pealing: flags were flying : candleBwere 
arranged in the windows ior an illu- 
mination: men were eagerly shaking 
hands with each other in the streets. 
A courier had that morning arrived 
at Whitehall with great news from 
Ireland. 

• 

* Mary to William, July 3 . 10. 1G90 ; Shrews- 
bury to Caermarthen, July 15. 

t Mary to the States General, July 1Z, ; 
Burchett’s Memoirs; An important Account 
of some remarkable Passages in the Lifo Of 
Arthur, Earl of Torrington, 1691, 
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WillUra 
land! at 
Cirri ck- 

fcrfu*, 

ind pro- 
Bwdi to 
Beloit. 


William had been, during the whole 

O impatiently expected in Ulster. 

rotestant settlements along the 
coast of that province had, in the course 
of the month of May, been repeatedly 
agitated by false reports of his 
arrival. It was not, however, 
till the afternoon of the four- 
teenth of June that hs landvd 
at Carrickfergus. The inhabi- 
tants of the town crowded the main 
street and greeted him with loud accla- 
mations : but they caught only a glimpse 
of him. As soon as he was on dry 
ground he mounted and set off for 
Belfast. On the road he was met by 
Schomberg. The meeting took “place 
close"to a white house, th^ only human 
dwelling then visible, in tlm space of 
many nnles, on the dreary strand of 
the estuary of the Laggan. A village 
and a cotton mill now rise where the 
white house then stood alone ; and all 
the shore is adorned by a gay succes- 
sion of country houses, shrubberies, and 
flower beds. Belfast has become one 
Of the greatest and most flourishing 
seats of industry in the British isles. 
A busy population of a hundred thou- 
sand souls is collected there. The 
duties annually paid at the Custom 
House exceed the duties annually paid 
at the Custom House of London in the 
most prosperous years of the reign of 
Charles the Second. Other Irish towns 
may present more picturesque forme to 
the eye. But Belfast is the only large 
Irish town in which the traveller is not 
disgusted by the loathsome aspect and 
odour of long lines of human dens far 
inferior in comfort and cleanliness to 
the dwellings which, in happier coun- 
tries, are provided for cattle. No other 
large Irish town is so well cleaned, so 
well paved, so brilliantly lighted. The 
place of domes and spires is supplied 
by edifices, less placing to the ta^, 
hot not less indicative of prosperity, 
hnge factories, towering many stories 
above the chimneys of the houses, and 


resounding with the roar of machinery. 
The Belfast which William entered was 
a small English settlement of about 
three hundred houses, commanded by 
a castle which has long disappeared, 
the seat of the noble family of Chi- 
chester. In this mansion, which is said 
to have borne some resemblance to the 
palace of Whitehall, and which was 
celebrated for its terraces and orchards 
stretching down to the river side, pre- 
parations had been made for the King’s 
reception. He was welcomed at the 
North Gate by thB magistrates and 
burgesses in their robes of office. The 
multitude pressed on his carriage with 
shouts of “ God save the Protestant 
King.” For the town was one of the 
strongholds of the Reformed Faith; 
and, when, two generations later, the 
inhabitants were, for the first time, 
numbered, it was found that the Roman 
Catholics were not mure than one in 
fifteen.* 

The night came: but the Protestant 
counties wpre awake and up. A royal 
salute had been fired from the castle of 
Belfast. It had been echoed and re- 
echopd by guns which Schomberg bad 
placed at wide intervals for the purpose 
of conveying signals from post to post. 
Wherever the peal was heard, it was 
known that . King William was come. 
Before tnidnight all the heights of 
Antrim and Down were blazing with 
bonfires. The light was seen across 
the bays of Carlingford and Dundalk, 
and gave notice to the outposts of the 
enemy that the decisive hour was at 
hand. Within forty eight hours after 
William hdtl landed, James SBt out 
from Dublin for the Irish camp, which 

• London Gazette, June 19. 169(1; History 
of the Wan in Ireland by «n Officer in the 
ftoyal Army, 1690 ; Villare Hibernicum, 1699; 
Story’s Impartial History, 1691 ; Historical 
Collections relating to the town of Belfast, 
1817. This work contains curious extracts 
from M3S. of the®seventeenth century. In 
the British Museum is a map of Belfast jnado 
in 1BR.1, bo eficaot that the homses may be 
counted * 
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was pitched near the northern frontier 
of Leinster.# 

In Dublin the agitation waa fearful, 
stater None could doubt that the 
Dublin, decisive crisis was approach- 
ing ; and the agony of suspense stimu- 
lated to the highest point the passions 
of both the hostile castes. The ma- 
jority could easily detect, in thB looks 
and tones of the oppressed minority, 
signs which indicated the hope of a 
speedy deliverance and of a terrible 
revenge. Simon Luttrell, to whom the 
care of the capital was entrusted, has- 
tened to take such precautions as fear 
and hatred dictated. A proclamation 
appeared, enjoining all Protestants to 
remain in their houses from nightfall 
to dawn, and prohibiting them, on pain 
of death, from assembling in any place 
or for any purpose to the number of 
more than five. No indulgence was- 
granted even to those di vines of the 
Established Church who had never 
ceased to teach the doctrine of non- 
resistance. Doctor William King, who 
had, after long holding out, lately be- 
gun to waver in his political creed, 
was committed to custody. There was 
no gaol large enough to hold one half 
of those whom the governor suspected 
of evil designs. The College and seve- 
ral parish churches were used as pri- 
sons ; and into those buildings men 
accused of no crime but their religion 
were crowded in such numbers that 
they could hardly breathe. f 

The two rival princes meanwhile 
wiiiiam'i were busied in collecting their 
mnJZ forces. LoughbrickUnd was 
merit*. the place appointed by Wil- 
liam for the rendezvous of thB scattered 
divisions of his army. While his troops 
were assembling, he exerted himself 
indefatigably to improve their disci - 

* Lauzun to Louvois, June J ~. The mes- 
senger who brought the naws to Lauzun had 
heard the guns and Been the bonfires. . His- 
tory of the Wars In Ireland by an Officer of 
the Royal Army, 169U ; Life of James, il. 392. 
Orig. Mem. ; Burnet, ii. 47. Burnet is 
strangely mistaken when he says that Wil- 
liam had been six days in Ireland before his 
arrival was known to James. 

t A True and Perfect Journal of the Affairs 
of Ireland by a Person of Quality, 1 890 ; King, 
111. IS. Luttrell’ s proclamation will be found 
in King’s Appendix. 


pline and to provide for their subsist 
ence. He had brought from Englam 
two hundred thousand pounds in mo 
ney, and a great quantity of ammuni 
tion and provisions. Pillaging wa 
prohibited under severe penalties. A 
the same time supplies were liberall 
dispensed ; and all the paymasters c 
regiments were directed to send i 
their accounts without delay, in orde 
that there might be no arrears. 
Thomas Coningsby, Member of Pal 
liament for Leominster, a busy an 
unscrupulous Whig, accompanied th 
King, and acted as Paymaster Gene 
ral. It deserves to be mentioned tha 
William, at this time, authorised th 
Collector of Customs at Belfast to pa; 
every year twelve hundred pounds int 
the hands of some of the principa 
dissenting ministers of Down and An 
trim, who were to be trustees for thei: 
brethren. The King declared that h 
bestowed thifi sum on the nonconform 
ist divines, partly as a reward for thei 
eminent loyalty to him, and partly a 
a compensation for their TeCent losses 
Such was the origin of that donatioi 
which is still annually bestowed b; 
the government on the Presbytferiaa 
clergy of Ulster, t 

William was all himself again. Hi 
spirits, depressed by eighteen month 
passed in dull state, amidst faction 
and intrigues which he but half under 
stood, rose high as^oon as he was but 
rounded by tents and standards. J I 
was strangB to see how rapidly thii 
man, bo unpopular at Westminster 
obtained a complete mastery over tin 
hearts of his brethren in arms. The} 
observed with delight that, infirm eu 
he was, he took his share of ever) 
hardship which they underwent ;■ thai 
hB thought more of their comfort thar 
of his own ; that he sharply repri 
manded some officers, who were sc 
anxious to procure luxuries for hi* 
table as to forget the wants of th< 

* Vlllare Hibernicum, 1690. 

f Tha orde r addressed to the Collector o 
Customs will be found in Dr. Reid’s Hikorj 
of thG Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 

I " La gnyetfi peinte but son visage,” Bax 
Dumont, who saw him at Belfast, “ nous n 
tout esp4rer pour les heunux bucc&s de h 
campagne.” 

N 2 
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common soldiers ; that he never once, 
from the day on which he took the field, 
lodged in a house, but, even in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities and palaces, slept in 
his small travelling hut of wood; that 
no solicitations could induce him, on a 
hot day and in a high wind, to move 
outrof the choking cloud of dust, which 
overhung the line of march, and which 
severely tried lungs less delicate than 
his. Every man under his command 
became familiar with his looks and 
with his voice; for there was not a 
regiment which he did not inspect 
with minute attention. His pleasant 
looks and sayings were long remem- 
bered. One brave soldier has recorded 
in his journal the kind and courteous 
manner in which a basket of the first 
cherries of the year was accepted from 
him by the King, and the sprightliness 
with which His Majesty conversed at 
supper with those who stood round the 
table.* 

On the twenty fourth nf June, the 
wtoum tenth day after William’s land- 
«uth hw ing, he marched southward 
ward. from Loughbrickiand with all 
his forces. He was fully determined 
to thke the first opportunity of fight- 
ing. Schomberg and several other 
officers recommended caution and de- 
lay. But the King answered that he 
had not come to Ireland to let the 
grass grow under his feet. The event 
seems to prove thu£ he judged rightly 
as a general. That he judged rightly 
as a statesman cannot be doubted. He 
knny that the English nation was dis- 
contented with the way in which the 
war had hithertodbeen conducted; that 
nothing but rapid and splendid success 
could revive the. enthusiasm of his 
friends and quell the spirit of his 
enemies, and that a defeat could 
scarcely be more injurious tD his fame 
and to his interests than a languid and 
indecisive campaign. 

The country through which he ad- 
vanced had, during eighteen months, 
been tearfully wasted both by soldiers 
by Rapparees. The cattle had 
been slaughtered: the plantations had 
#>e©n cut down : the fences and houses 



were in ruins. Not a human being 
was to be found near the road, except 
a few naked and meagre wretches who 
had no food but the husks of oats, and 
who were Been picking those husks, 
like chickens, from amidst dust and 
cinders.* Yet, even under such dis- 
advantages, the natural fertility of the 
country, the rich green of the earth, 
the bays and rivers so admirably fitted 
for trade, could not but strike the 
King’s observant eye. Perhaps he 
thought how different an aspect that 
unhappy region would have presented 
if it had been blessed with such a go- 
vernment and such a religion as had 
made his native Holland the wonder 
of the world; how endless a succession 
of pleasure houses, tulip gardens, and 
dairy farms would have lined the road 
from Lisburn to Belfast; how many 
hundreds of barges would have been 
constantly passing up and down the 
Laggan ; wlmt a forest of masts would 
have bristled in the dpsolatc port of 
Newry ; and what vast warehouses and 
stately mansions would have covered 
the -space occupied by the noisome 
alleys of Dundalk. “The country,” he 
waa heard to say, 11 is worth fighting 
for.” 

The original intention of Janies 
seems to have been to try the 
chances of a pitched field on army tv- 
the border between Leinster tlcu ' Lh ' 
and Ulster. But this dpsign was 
abandoned, in consequence, apparently, 
of the representations of Lauzun, wIid, 
though very little disposed and very 
little qualified to conduct a campaign 
on the Fabian, system, had the admo- 
nitions of Louvois still in his ears.f 
Jamps, though resolved not to givB up 
Dublin without a battle, consented to 
retreat till be should reach some spot 
where he might have the vantage of 
ground. When therefore William’s 
advanced guard reached Dundalk, no- 
thing was to be seen of the Irish 
army, except a great cloud of dust 
which was slowly rolling southwards 
towards Ardee. The English halted 

* Story’s Imparfial Account. 

f Lauzun to Louvoia, ' JG90 ; fcife oT 

James, ii. i;D3. Ori^. Mem, 
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one night near the ground on which 
Schonjberg’s camp had b on pitched in 
thB preceding year ; and many sad 
recollections were awakened by the 
sight of that dreary marsh, the sepul- 
chre of thousands of brave men.* 

Still William continued to push for- 
ward, and still the Irish receded before 
him, till, on the morning of Monday, 
the thirtieth 6f June, his army, march- 
ing in three columns, reached the sum- 
mit of arising ground near the southern 
frontier of the county of Louth. Be- 
neath lay a valley, now so rich and so 
cheerful that the Englishman who gazes 
on it may imagine himself to he in one 
of the most highly favoured parts of 
his own highly favoured country. 
Fields of wheat, woodlands, meadows 
bright with daisies and clover, slope 
gently down to the edge of the Boyne. 
That bright and tranquil stream, thl 
boundary of Louth and Meath, having 
flowed many miles between green banks 
crowned by rhodern palaces, and by the 
ruined keeps of old Norman barons of 
the pale, is here about to mingle with 
the sea. Five miles to the west of the 
place from which William looked down 
on the river, now stands, on a verdant 
bank, amidst noble woods, Slane Castle, 
the mansion of the Marquess of Conyng- 
liam. Two miles to the east, a cloud 
■)f smoke from factories and steam 
vessels overhangs -the busy town and 
port of Drogheda. On tho Meath side 
of the Boyne, the ground, still all corn, 
grass, flowers, and foliage, rises with a 
gentle swell to an eminence surmounted 
by a conspicuous tuft of ash trees which 
overshades the ruined church and 
desolate graveyard of Donore.f 

In the seventeenth century the land- 
scape presented a very different aspect. 
The traces of art and industry were 
few. Scarcely a vessel was on the river 
except those rude corkcles of wicker- 
work covered with the skins of horses, 
in which the Celtic peasantry fished 
for trout and salmon. Drpgheda, now 
peopled by twenty thousand industrious 

• Story’s Impartial Account ; Dumont MS. 

t Much interesting information respecting 
tiie field of battle and the surrounding oountry 
will b<* found in Mr. Wilde's pleasing volume 
entitled 11 ThB Beauties of the Boyne and 
DlaokwatcrJj^ 


inhabitants, was a small knot of narrow, 
crooked, and filthy lanes, encircled by 
a ditch and a mound. The houses 
were built of wood with high gables 
and projecting upper stories. Without 
the walls of the town, scarcely a dwell- 
ing was to be seen except at a place 
called Oldbridge. At Oldbridge the 
river was fordable ; and on the south 
of the ford were a few mud cabins, and 
a single house built of more solid 
materials. 

When William caught sight of 
valley of the Boyne, he could ti»b iri»h 
not suppress an exclamation ™“ n \i e £t 
and gesture of delight. He the Boyne, 
had been apprehensive that the enemy 
would avoid a decisive action, and would 
protract the war till the autumnal rains 
should return with pestilence in their 
train. He was now at ease. It was 
plain that the contest would bB sharp 
and short. The pavilion of James was 
pitched on tAe eminence of Donore. 
The flags of the House of Stuart and 
of the House of Bourbon waved together 
in defiance bn the walls of Drogheda. 
All the southern bank of the river was 
lined by the camp and butteries of the 
hostile army. Thousands of armed 
men were moving about among the 
tents ; and every one, horse soldier or 
foot soldier, French or Irish, had a 
white badge in his hat. That colour 
had been chosen in compliment to the 
House of Bourbon. •“ I am glad to see 
you, gentlemen,” said the King, as his 
keen eye surveyed the Irish lines. ” If 
you escape me now the fault will be 
mine.”* 

Each of the contending princes had 
some advantages over his rival. Tho RTmy 
James, standing on the defen- 
sive behind entrenchments, with a river 
before him, had the stronger position :f 

* Memorandum in the handwriting of 
Alexander, Earl of Marchinont. He derived 
his information from Lord Selkirk, who was 
in William’s arifcy. 

f James says (Life, iL S93. Drig. Mem.) that 
the country afforded no better position. King, 
in a thanksgiving sermon which Tie preached 
at Dublin after the close of tho campaign, 
told his hearers that “ the advantage of the 
post of the Irish was, by all intelligent men,’ 
reckoned abovB three to one.” See Kind’s 
Thanksgiving Sermon, preanhed on Nov. 16. 
1690, before the Lords Justices. This is, no 
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but bis troops were inferior both in 
number and in quality to those which 
were opposed to him, He probably 
had * thirty thousand men. About a 
third part of this force consisted of 
excellent French infantry and excellent 
Irish cavalry. But the rest of his army 
Was the scoff of all Europe. The Irish 
dragoons were bad ; thB Irish foot 
worse. It was said that their ordinary 
way of fighting was to discharge their 
pieces once, and then to run away 
bawling “Quarter,” and “Murder.” 
Their inefficiency was, in that age, com- 
monly imputed, both by their enemies 
and hy their allies, to natural poltroon- 
ery. How little groun d there was for such 
an imputation has since been signally 
proved by many brave achievements in 
every part of 0 the globe. It ought 
indeed, even in the seventeenth century, 
to have occurred to reasonable men, 
that a race which furnished some of 
the best horse soldiers in the world, 
would certainly, with judicious train- 
ing, furnish good, foot soldiers. But 
the Irish foot soldiers had not merely 
not been wejl trained: they had been 
elaborately ill trained. The greatest 
of our generals repeatedly and em- 
phatically declared that even the ad- 
mirable army which fought its way, 
under his command, from Torres V edras 
to Toulouse, would, if he had suffered 
it to contract habits of pillage, have 
become, in a few weeks, unfit for all 
military purposes. What then was 
likely to be the character of troops who, 
from the day on which they enlisted, 
were not merely permitted, but invited, 
to supply the deficiencies of pay by 
marauding? They were, as might 
have been expected, a mere mob, furious 
indeed, and elamqgous in their zeal for 
the cause which they had espoused, 
but incapable of opposing a stedfast 
resistance to a well ordered force. In 
truth, all that the discipline, if it is to 
be so called, of James’s aihnyhad dons 
for the Celtic kerne had been to debase 

doubt, an absurd exaffgarstion. But U. de la 
Hogu^te, onB of the principal French officers 
who was present at the battle of the Boyne, 
Informed Louvdls that the Irian army occu- 
pied a good defensive position. Letter of La 
Hcguette from Limerick, ^ 1090. 


and enervate him. After eighteen 
months of nominal soldiership, He was 
positively farther from being a soldier 
than on the day on which he quitted 
his hovel for the camp. 

William had under his command 
near thirty six thousand men, Tho 
born in many lands, and speak- wmv of 
ing many tongues. Scarcely m ' 
one Protestant Church, scarcely one 
Protestant nation, was unrepresented 
in the army which a strange series of 
events had brought to fight for the 
Protestant religion in the remotest 
island of the west. About half the 
troops were natives of England. Or- 
mond was there with the Life Guards, 
and Oxford with the Blues. Sir John 
Lanier, an officer who had acquired 
military experience on the Continent, 
^nd whose prudence was held in high 
esteem, was at the head of the Queen’s 
regiment of horse, now the First Dra- 
goon Guards. There were Beaumont’s 
foot, who had, in defiance of the man- 
date of James, refused to admit Irish 
papists among them, and Hastings’s 
foot, who had, on the disastrous day of 
Killiecrankie, maintained the military 
reputation of the Saxon race. There 
were the two Tangier battalions, 
hitherto known only by deeds of vio- 
lence and rapine, but destined to begin 
on the following morning a long career 
of glory. Two fine English regiments, 
which had been in the sendee of the 
States General, and had often looked 
death in the face under William’s lead- 
ing, followed him in this campaign, 
not only as their general, but as their 
native King. They now rank as the 
fifth and sixth of the line. The former 
was led by an officer who had no skill 
in the higher parte of military science, 
but whom the whole army allowed to 
be the bravest of all the brave, John 
Cuttfl. The Scotch footguards marched 
under the command of their country- 
man James Douglas. Conspicuous 
among the* Dutch tfoops were Port- 
laud’s and Ginkell’s Horse, and Solmes’s 
Blue regiment, consisting of two thou- 
sand of the ftaest infantry in Europe. 
Germany had sent to the field L some 
warriofce sprung from her noblest houses. 
Prince George of Hesse La.mstadt, a 
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gallant youth, who was serving his ap- 
prenticeship in the military art, rode 
near the King. A strong brigade of 
Danish mercenaries was commanded 
by Duke Charles Frederic of Wurtem- 
berg. It was reported that of all the 
soldiers of William these were most 
dreaded by the Irish. For centuries 
of Saxon domination had not effaced 
the recollection of the violence and 
cruelty of the Scandinavian sea kings ; 
and an ancient prophecy that the Danes 
would one day destroy the children of 
the soil was still repeated with super- 
stitious horror.* Among the foreign 
auxiliaries were a Brandenburg regi- 
ment and a Finland regiment. But in 
that great array, so variously composed, 
were two bodies of men animated by a 
spirit peculiarly fierce and implacable, 
the Huguenots of France thirsting for 
the blood of the French, and the Eng- 
lishry of Ireland impatient to trample 
down the Irish. The ranks of the 
refugees had been effectually purged of 
spies and traitors, and were now made 
up of men such as had contended in 
the preceding century against the power 
of the House of Valois and the genius 
of the House of Lorraine. All the 
boldest spirits of the unconquerable 
colony had repaired to William’s camp, 
Mitch elburne was there with the stub- 
born defenders of Londonderry, and 
Wolseley with the warriors who had 
raised the unanimous shout of “ Ad- 
ve.nee” on the day of Newton Butler. 
Sir Albert Conyngham, the ancestor 
of the noble family whose seat now 
overlooks the field of battle, had brought 
from the neighbourhood of Lough Erne 
a regiment of dragoons which still 
glories in the name of Enniskillen, and 
which has proved on the shores of the 
Euxine that it has not degenerated 
since the day of the Boyne.f 

Walker, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age and his peaceful 
noS k Bi r -’ profession, accompanied the 
g^p y ° r (ip men of Londondeiyy, and tried 
compftniei to animate their zeal by ex- 
aumy ‘ hortation and by example. He 

* Luttrell’a Diary, March 1690. 
t Bee the Historical retards of the Regi- 
menteiof thB British army, and Story’s list of 
the army of 'William as it passed in review at 
Fioglase, uj^ck after the battle, 


was now a great prelate. Ezekiel 
Hopkins had taken refuge from Popish 
persecutors and Presbyterian rebels in 
the city of London, had brought him- 
self to swear allegiance to the govern- 
ment, had obtained a cure, and had 
died in the performance of the humble 
duties of a parish priest.* William, on 
his march through Louth, learned that 
the rich see of Derry was at his disposal. 
He instantly made choice of Walker to 
be the new Bishop. The brave old 
man, during the few hours of life wl^ich 
remained to him, was overwhelmed 
with salutations and congratulations. 
Unhappily he had, during the sip^e in 
which he had so highly distinguished 
himself, contracted a passion for war; 
and he easily persuaded hfmBelf that, 
in indulging this passion, he was dis- 
charging a duty to his"country and his 
religion. He ought to have remem- 
bered that the peculiar circumstances 
which had justified him in becoming a 
combatant had ceased to exist, and 
that, in a disciplined army led by 
generals of long experience and great 
fame, a fighting divine was likely to 
give less help than scandal. The Bishop 
elect was determined to be wherever 
danger was; and the way in which he 
exposed himself excited the extreme 
disgust of his royal patron, who hated 
a meddler almost as much as a coward. 
A soldier who ran away from a battle 
and a gownsman w4io pushed himself 
into a battle were the two objects 
which most strongly excited William’s 

It was still early in the day. The 
King rode slowly along the wlulMn 
northern bank of the river, and re®°»- 
cloaely examined the position thYirHh 
of the Irish, from whom he was p° rition -l 
sometimes separated by an interval of 
little more than two hundred feet. He 
was accompanied by Schomberg, Or- 
mond, Sidney, Solmes, Prince George 
of Hesse, WConingsby, and others. 
“ Their army is but small;” said one 
of the Dutch officers.- Indeed it did 
not appear to consist pf more than six- 
teen thousand men. But it was well 

* See his Funeral Sermon preached at the 
church Df St, Mary Aldcrmary on the 24th of 
JunB 1690. 
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known, from the reports brought by 
deserters, that many regiments were 
concealed from view by the undulations 
of the ground. “ They may be stronger 
thin they look,” said William ; “ but, 
weak or strong, I will soon know all 
about them.” 1 " 

At length lip alighted at a spot nearly 
opposite to Oldbridge, sate down on the 
turf to rest liimself, and called for 
breakfast. The sumpter horses were 
unloaded: the canteens were opened; 
and a tablecloth was spread on the 
grass. The place is marked by an 
.obelisk, built while many veterans who 
could well remember the events of that 
day were still living. 

While William was at his repast, a 
wiii^m i. group of horsemen appeared 
"wounded. close to the water on the oppo- 
site shore, Amtfng them his attendants 
could discern some who had once been 
conspicuous at reviews in Hyde Park 
and at balls in the galfcry of White- 
hall, the youthful Berwick, the small, 
fairhaired Lauzun, Tyreonnel, once 
admired by maids of honour as the 
model of manly vigour and beauty, but 
now bent down by years and crippled 
by gout, and, overtopping all, the stately 
head of Sarsfield, 

The chiefs of the Irish army soon 
discovered that the person who, sur- 
rounded by a splendid circle, was 
breakfasting on the opposite bank, was 
the Prince of Orajtge. They sent for 
artillery. Two field pieces, screened 
from view by a troop of cavalry, were 
brought down almost to the brink of 
the river, and placed behind a hedge. 
William, who had just risen from his 
meal, and was again in the saddle, was 
the mark of both guns. The first shot 
struck one of the holsters of Prince 
George of Hesse, Ad brought his horse 
to the ground. “ Ah ! ” cried the King ; 
“the poor Prince is killed. ,, As the 
words passed his lips, he was himself 
hit by a second ball, a sixpounder. It 
merely tore his coat, grazed his shoulder, 
and drew two or three ounces of blood. 
Both armies sajv that the shot had 

* Story's Impartial History ; History of the 
Wars in Ireland by an Officer ol thB Royal 

Army; Hop to the States General, j 
1CW. 


taken effect; for the King sank down 
for a moment on his horse's neejf. A 
yell of exultation rose from the Irish 
camp. The English and their allies 
were in dismay. Solmes flung liimseli 
prostrate on the earth, and burst into 
tears. But William’s deportment soon 
reassured his friends. “There is no 
harm done,” he said: 11 but the bullet 
came quite near enough.” Coningsby 
put his handkerchief to the wound: a 
surgeon was sent for : a plaster was 
applied; and the King, as soon as the 
dressing was finished, rode round all 
the posts of his army amidst loud ac- 
clamations. Such was the energy oi 
his spirit that, in spite of his feeble 
health, in spite of his recent hurt, he 
was that day nineteen hours on horse- 
back* 

A cannonade was kept up on both 
sides till the evening. William observed 
with especial attention the cflect pro- 
duced by the Irish shots dii the English 
regiments which had never been in 
action, and declared himself satisfied 
with the result. “All is right,” he 
said: “they stand fire well.” Long 
after sunset he made a final inspection 
of his forces by torchlight, and gave 
orders that every thing should be ready 
for forcing a passage across the river 
on the morrow. Every soldier was to 
put a green bough in his hat. The 
baggage and great coats were to be lcfl 
under a guard. The word was West- 
minster. 

The King’s resolution to attack the 
Irish was not approved by all his lieu- 
tenants. Schomberg, in particular, 
pronounced the experiment too ba/zard- 
dus, and, when his opinion was over- 
ruled, retired tD his tent in no very 
good humour. When the order of battle 
was delivered to him, he muttered that 
he had been more used to give such 
orders than to receive them. For this 
little fit of sullenness, very pardonable 
in a general who had won great vic- 
tories when his master was still a child, 

* London Gazette, July 7. 1G90; Story'B 
Impartial History; History of the Wars in 
Ireland by an Officer of the Royal Army ; 
Naxcisans Luttrell’s Diary ; Lord \Jarchjnont*fi 
Memorandum ; Buniet, ii. 50, and Thanks- 
giving Sermon ; Dumont MS. v _ 
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the brave veteran made, on the follow- 
ing morning, a noble atonement. 

The first of July dawned, a day 
rattle 0 f which has never since returned 
the Bnynp, without exciting strong emo- 
tions of very different kinds in the 
two populations which divide Ireland. 
The sun rose bright and cloudless. 
Soon after four both armies were in 
motion. William ordered his right 
wing, under the command of Meinluirt 
Schomberg, one of the Duke’s sons, to 
march to the bridge of Slane, some 
miles up the river, to cross there, and 
to turn the left flank of the Irish army. 
Mainhart Schomberg was assisted by 
Portland and Douglas. James, antici- 
pating some such design, had already 
sent to the bridge a regiment of dra- 
goons, commanded by Sir Neil O'Neil. 
O’Neil behaved himself like a brave 
gentleman : but he soon received a 
mortal wound : his men fled ; and the 
English right wing passed the river. 

This move made Lauzun uneasy. 
What if the English right wing should 
get into the rear of the army of James ? 
About four miles south of the Boyne 
was a place called Duleek, where the 
road to Dublin was so narrow, that two 
cars could not pass each other, and 
where on both sides of the road lay n 
morass which afforded no firm footing. 
If Meinhart Schomberg should occupy 
this spot, it would be impossible for the 
Irish to retreat. They must either 
conquer, or be cut off to a man. Dis- 
turbed by this apprehension, the French 
general marched with his countrymen 
and with Sarsfield’s horse in the direc- 
tion of Slane Bridge. Thus the fords 
near Oldbridge were left to be defended 
by the Irish alone. 

It was now near ten o’clock. William 
put himself at the head of his left wing, 
which was composed exclusively of 
cavalry, and prepared to pass the river 
not far above Drogheda. The centre of 
his army, which consisted almost ex- 
clusively of foot, was entrusted to the 
command of Schomberg, and was mar- 
shalled opposite to Oldbridge. At Old- 
bridge had been collected the whole 
Irish army, foot, dragoons, and horse, 
Sarsfield’s regiment nlonB excepted. 
The th bank bristled with pikes 


and bayonets. A fortification had been 
made by French engineers out of the 
hedges and buildings ; and a breast 
work had been thrown^pp cIosd to tho 
water side.* Tyrconnel was there; and 
under him were Richard Hamilton and 
Antrim, 

Schomberg gave the word. Solmes’s 
Blues were the first to move. They 
marched gallantly, with drums beating, 
to the brink of the Boyne. Then the 
drums stopped ; and the men, ten 
abreast, descended into the water. 
Next plunged Londonderry and En- 
niskillen. A little to the left^of Lon- 
donderry and Enniskillen, Caillemot 
crossed, at the head of a long column 
of French refugees. A little to the left 
of Caillemot and his refugees, the main 
body of the English infantry struggled 
through the river, up*to their armpits 
in water. Still further down the stream 
the Danes found another ford. In a few 
minutes tht? Boyne, for a quarter of a 
mile, was alive with muskets and green 
boughs, 

It was not till the assailants had, 
reached the middle of the channel that 
they became aware of the whole diffi- 
culty and danger of the service in 
which they were engaged. They had 
as yet seen little more than half the 
hostile army. Ndw whole regiments of 
foot and horse seemed to start out of 
the earth. A wild shout of defiance 
rose from the whole shore : during one 
moment the event seemed doubtful: 
but the Protestants pressed resolutely 
forward; and in another moment the 
whole Irish line gave way. Tyrconnel 
looked on in helpless despair. He did 
not want personal courage: but his 
military skill was so small that he 
hardly ever reviewed his regiment in 
the Phoenix Park^Vithout committing 
some blunder; and to rally the ranks 
which were breaking allround him was 
no task -for a general who had survived 
the energjfcof his body and of his mind, 
and yet had still the rudiments of his 
profession to learn. Several of his best 
officers fell while vainly endeavouring 
to prevail Dn their soldiers to look the 
Dutch Blues in the face. Richard 

* La HogTiBttc to L®uvois, 1690. 
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Hamilton ordered a body of foot to 
fall on the French refugees, "who WBre 
still deep in water. He led the way, 
and, accompawd by some courageous 
gentlemen, advanced, sword in hand, 
into the river. But neither his com- 
mands nor his example could infuse 
valour into that mob of cowstealers, 
He was left almost alone, and retired 
from the bank in despair. Further 
down the river, Antrim’s division ran 
like sheep at the approach of the Eng- 
lish column. Whole regiments flung 
away arms, colours, and cloaks, and 
scampered off to the hills without 
striking a blow or firing a shot.* 

It required many years and many 
heroic exploits to take away the re- 
proach which that ignominious rout 

* That I have cIdi^ no injustice to the Irish 
infantry and dragoons will appear from the 
accounts which the French officers who were 
at the Boyne sent to their government and 
their families. La Hoguette, writing hastily 
to Louvoig on the -j^th of July, Bays: “ Jb 
voua diray sculement, Monseigneur, qne nous 
n’avons pas est6 battus, mais que les ennemys 
©nt chassis devant eux lee trouppes Irlandoises 
comma des moutons, Bans avoir esaayS un seul 
coup de mousquet,” 

Writing some weeks later more fully from 
Limerick, he says, “ J’en meurs de honte.” 
He admits that it would have been no easy 
matter to win the battle, at beat. “ Mais LI 
eat vray auaai," hB add?, “ que lee Irlandoisne 
flrent pas la moindre resistance, et plBrent 
Bans tirer un seul coup.” Zurlauben, Colonel 
of one of the finest regiments in the French 
eervioe, wrote to th^ same effect, but did jus- 
tice to the coutogtfof the Irish horse, whom 
La Hoguette does not mention. 

There is at the French War Offloe a letter 
hastily scrawled by Boisseleau, Lauznn's se- 
oond in command, to his wife after the battle. 
He wrote thus : “ Je me porte bleu, ma ch6re 
feme. Ne t'inquieote pas de moy. Nos Irlan- 
dois n’ont rien fait qui vaille. Us ont toua 
laoh£ le pife." 

IMgrigny, writing on the ^th of July, 
assigns several reasons for the defeat. “La 
premiere et la plus forts set la fulte doe Irlan- 
dois qnl sont en v6rit4 da gens stut lesquels il 
ns font pas compter de tout.” In the same 
letter he says ; “ H n'est pas nsturel de croire 
qu'une arm6e de vingt cinq mills hommes qui 
paroiasolt dB la meilleune volont4 du 
ot qui 4 la veue des wmamls fadsoit das crie 
Ab joye, dftt 6tre entteremant ddfaite sane 
avoir tirG T§p6e et un seul coup de mouaqu'et 
H y a eu tel regiment tout entier qui a laiss6 
Bea habits, aes annes, et see drapeaux sur le 
(dump dB ba taille, ot a gagn§ les montagnes 
■VSC BBS OfficiBTB.” 

I looked in vain for the despatch in which 
Laiuun must have given Louvois a detailed 
account of the battle. 


left on the Irish name. Yet, even before 
the day closed, it was abundantly 
proved that the reproach was unjust. 
Richard Hamilton put himself at the 
head of the cavalry, and, under his 
command, they made a gallant, though 
an unsuccessful attempt to retrieve the 
day. They maintained a desperate fight 
in the bed of the river with Solmes's 
Blues. They drove the Danish brigade 
back into the Btream. They fell im- 
petuously on the Huguenot regiments, 
which, not being provided with pikes, 
then ordinarily used by foot to repel 
horse, began to give ground. Caille- 
mot, while encouraging his fellow 
exiles, received a mortal wound in the 
thigh. Four of his men carried him 
back across the ford to his tent. As 
he passed, he continued to urge forward 
the rear ranks which were still up to 
the breast in the water. “ On ; on ; 
my lads I To glory ! to glory ! ” Schom- 
berg, who had remained on the northern 
bank, and who had thence watched the 
progress of his troops with the eye of a 
general, now thought that the emergency 
required from him the personal exertion 
of a soldier. Those who stood about 
him besought him in vain to put on his 
cuirass. Without defensive armour he 
rode through the river, and rallied the 
refugees whom the fall of Caillemot 
had dismayed. “ Come on,” he cried in 
French, pointing to the Popish squa- 
drons ; “come on, gentlemen: there 
are your persecutors.’^ Those were his 
last words. As he spoke, a band of 
Irish horsemen rushed upon him and 
encircled him for a moment. Wlien 
they retired, he was on the ground. 
His friends raised him ; but he -was 
already a corpse. Two sabre wounds 
were on hie head ; and a bullet from a 
carbine was lodged in his neck. Almost 
at the same moment Walker, while 
exhorting the colonists of Ulster to play 
the men, was shot dead. During near 
half an hour the battle continued to 
rage along the southern shore of the 
river. All was smoke, dust, and din. 
Old soldiers were heard to say that 
they had seldom seen sharper work in 
the Low Countries. But, just at this 
conjuncture, William came up with the 
left wing. He had found nwh difld- 
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culty in crossing. The tide was running 
fast. His charger had been forced to 
swim, and had been almost lost in the 
mud. As soon as the King was on firm 
ground he took his sword in his left 
hand, — for his right arm was stiff with 
his wound and his bandage, — and led 
his men to the place where the fight 
was the hottest. His arrival decided 
the fate of the day. Yet the Irish horse 
retired fighting obstinately. It was 
longremembered among theProtestants 
of Ulster that, in the midst of the tu- 
mult, William rode to the head of the 
Enniskillen era. “What will you do 
for me?” he cried. He was no^t imm^ 
diately recognised; and one trooper, 
taking him for an enemy, was about to 
fire. ^ William gently put aside the 
carbine. “What,” said he, “do you 
not know your friends ? ” “ It is His 

Majesty said the Colonel. The ranks 
of sturdy Protestant yeomen set up a 
shout of joy. “ Gentlemen,” said Wil- 
liam, “you shall be my guards to 
day. I have heard much of you. Let 
me see something of you.” One of the 
most remarkable peculiarities of this 
man, ordinarily so saturnine and re- 
served, was that danger acted on him 
like wine, opened his heart, loosened 
his tongue, and took away all appear- 
ance of constraint from his manner. 
On this memorable day he was seen 
wherever the peril was greatest. One 
hall struck the cap of his pistol : 
another carried off the heel of his jack- 
boot : but his lieutenants in vain im- 
plored him to retire to some station 
from which he could give his orders 
without exposing a life so valuable to 
Europe. His troops, animated by his 
example, gained ground fast. The 
Irish cavalry made their last stand at 
a house called Plottin Castle, about a 
mile and a half south of Oldbridge. 
There the Enniskillen era were repelled 
with the loss of fifty men, and were 
hotly pursued, till William rallied them 
and turned the chase back. In this 
encounter Richard Hamilton, who had 
done all that could be done by valour 
to retrieve a reputation forfeited by 
perfidy,* was severely wounded, taken 

* -vvT&e to Seignelay, July ||. 1690, 


prisoner, and instantly brought, through 
the smoke and over the carnage, before 
the prinCB whom he had foully wronged. 
On no occasion did character of 
William show itself in A more striking 
manner. “Is this business over?” he 
said; “ or will your horse make more 
fight?” “On my honour, Sir,” an- 
swered Hamilton, “ I believe that they 
will.” “Your honour!” muttered 
William; “your honour !” That half 
suppressed exclamation was the only 
revenge which he condescended to takB 
for an injury for which many sove- 
reigns, far more affable and gracious 
in their ordinary deportment, would 
have exacted a terrible retribution. 
Then, restraining himself, he ordered 
his own surgeon to look to the hurts of 
the captive.* 

And now the battfe was over. Ha- 
milton was mistaken in thinking that 
his horse would continue to fight. 
Whole troo]bs had been cut to pieces. 
One fine regiment had only thirty un- 
wounded men left. It was enough that 
these gallant soldiers had disputed the 
field till they were left without sup- 
port, or hope, or guidance, till their 
bravest leader was a captive, and till 
their King had fled. 

Whether James had owed his early 

"Richard Amilton a £t6 faitpri 5 cnnier,faisant 
fort bien son devoir.” 

* My chief materials for the history Df this 
battle aro Story’s Impartial Account and 
Continuation ; the History of the War in 
Ireland by an Officer of the Royal Army ; the 
despatches in the French War Office ; The 
Life of James, Orig. Mem. ; Burnet, iL 50. 
60 . ; Narcissus Luttrell's Diary ; the Lsndon 
Gazette of July 10. 1690 ; the Despatches of 
Hop and Baden ; a narrative probably drawn 
up by Portland, which William sent to the 
States General ; Portland’s private letter to 
Melville ; Captain Richardson’s Narrative and 
map of the battle ; thB Dumont MS., and the 
Bellingham MS. I have also seen an account 
of the battle in a Diary kept in bad Latin and 
in an almost undecipherable hand by one of 
the beaten army who seem a to have been a 
hedge school master turned Captain. This 
Diary was lindly lent to me by My. Walker, 
to whom It belongs. The writer relates thB 
misfortnnee of his country in a style of which 
a short specimen may suffice : “ 1 July, 1690. 

O diem ilium infnnrtum, cum iniraici potiti 
sunt pass npud Oldbridge et nos circumdede- 
runt et fregenint prope Plottin. Hine omu l 
fugimus Dublin versus. Ego mecum tuli Cap 
Moore et Georgium Ogle, et vanimus bac 
nocte Dub.” 
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repntation for valour to accident and 
ni ff ht of flattery, or whether, as he 
jimst. advanced in life, his character 
underwent a Aange, may be doubted. 
But it is certain that, in his youth, he 
was generally believed to possess, not 
merely that average measure of forti- 
tude which qualifies a soldier to go 
through a campaign without disgrace, 
but that high and serene intrepidity 
which is the virtue of great com- 
manders.* It is equally certain that, in 
his later years, he repeatedly, at conjunc- 
tures such as have often inspired timo r 
rous and delicate women with heroic 
courage^owed a pusillanimous anxiety 
about his personal safety. Of the most 
powerful motives which can induce 
human beings to encounter peril none 
was wanting to him on the day of the 
Boyne. The eyes'of contending nations 
and churches, of friends devoted to Ins 
cause and of enemies eager to witness 
his humiliation, were fixed upon him. 
He had, in his own opinion, sacred 
rights to maintain and cruel wrongs to 
revenge. Ho was a King come to fight 
for three kingdoms. He was a father 
come to fight for the birl bright of his 
child. He was a zealous Roman Catho- 
lic, come to fight in the holiest of cru- 
sades. If all this was not enough, lie 
saw, from the secure position which he 
occupied on the height of Donore, a 
sight which, it might have been thought, 
would have roused tiie most torpid of 
mankind tD emulation. He 6aw his 
rival, weak, sickly, wounded, swimming 
the river, struggling through the mud, 
leading the charge, stopping the flight, 
grasping the sword with the left hand, 
managing the bridle with a bandaged 
arm. But none of these things moved 
that sluggish and ignoble nature. He 
watched, from a safe distance, the be- 
ginning of the battle on which his fate 
and the fate of his race depended. Wh en 
it became clear that Hie day was going 

* See Pepys's Diary, June 4. **1664. “He 
tellB me above all of the Duke of York, that 
be is more himself, and more of judgment is 
At lamd in him, in the middle of a desperate 
service than at other times.” Clarendon re- 
peatedly Bays the same. Swift wrote® n the 
margin of his copy of Clarendon, in one place, 
44 How old wag he (James) when he turned 
Papist and a coward?” — in another, “He 
nroved a oowardlv PoDish Htu? " 


against Ireland, he was seized with ar 
apprehension that his flight might bi 
intercepted, and galloped towards Dub- 
lin. He was escorlcd by a bodyguard 
under the command of Sarsfield, whe 
had, on that day, had no opportunity 
of displaying the skill and courage 
which his enemies allowed that he pos- 
sessed* The French auxiliaries, who 
had been employed the whole morning 
in keeping William’s right wing in 
check, covered the flight of the beaten 
army. They were indeed in some 
danger of being broken and swept awav 
by the torrent uf runaways, all pressing 
ft) get first to the pass of Duleek, and 
were forced to fire repeatedly on these 
despicable allies.f The retreat was, 
however, effected with less loss than 
might have been expected. For even 
the admirers of William owned that 
he did not show in the pursuit the 
energy which even his detractors ac- 
knowledged that he had shown in the 
battle. Perhaps his physical infirmi- 
ties, his hurt, and the fatigue which lie 
had undergone, had made him inca- 
pable of bodidy or mental exertion. 01 
the last forty hours he had passed thirty 
five on horseback. Schomberg, who 
might have supplied his place, was nc 
more. It was said in the camp thal 
the King could not do every thing, and 
that what was not done by him was nol 
done at all. 

The slaughter had been less than on 
any battle field of equal im* Jnfl , of 
portance and celebrity. Of the tuem-o 
Irish only about fifteen hundred armie “' 

* The Pfire Orleans mentions that Sarsfielc 
accompanied James. The battle of the Boyne 
had scarcely been fought when it was made 
the subject of a drama, the Royal Flight, oi 
Irhe Conquest of Ireland, a Farce, 1 690. No- 
thing mors execrable waB ever written, even 
for Bartholomew Fair. But it deserves to bi 
remarked that, in this wretched piece, though 
the Irish generally are represented as pol- 
troons, un exception is made in favour d! 
Sarsfield. “ This fellow^’ says James, aside, 
“ will make me valiant, I think, in spite ui 
my teeth,” “ Curse of my stars I ” says Sars- 
fleld, after the battle. “ That I must be de- 
tached ! I would have wrested victory out ol 
heretic Fortune’s hands.” 

t Both La Hogu^tte and Zurlaubcn in- 
formed their government that it had been 
necessary to fire on the Irish fugitives, vho 
would otherwise have thrown the French 

rnnlca into rvinfnsinn. * 
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had* fallen : lout they were almost all that the armies were face to face with 


cavalry, the flower of the army, brave 
and well disciplined men, whose place 
could not easily be supplied. William 
gave strict orders that there should be 
no unnecessary bloodshed, and enforced 
tho>e orders by an act of laudable se- 
verity. One of his soldiers, after the 
fight was over, butchered three defence 
less Irishmen who asked for quarter. 
The King ordered the murderer to be 
hanged on tho spot.* < 

The loss of the conquerors did not 
exceed five hundred men : but among 
them was the first captain in Europe. 
To his corpse every honour was paid.. 
The only cemetery in which so illus- 
trious a warrior, slain in arms for the 
liberties and religion of England, could 
properly bo laid was that venerable 
Abbey, hallowed by the dust of many 
generations of princes, heroes, and poets. 
It was announced that the brave vete- 
ran would have a public funeral at 
Westminster. In the mean time his 
corpse was embalmed with such skill 
as could be found in the camp, and was 
deposited in a leaden coffin. t 

Walker was treated less respectfully. 
William thought him a busybody who 
had been properly punished for running 
into danger without any call of duty, 
and expressed that feeling, with cha- 
racteristic bluntness, on the field of 
battle. “ Sir,” said an attendant, “the 
Bishop of Derry has bpen killed by a 
shot at the ford.” “What took him 
there?” growled the King. 

The victorious army advanced that 
day to Duleek, and passed the warm 
Bummer night, there under the open 
sky. The tents and the baggage wag- 
gons were still on the north of the river. 
William’s coach liad been brought over ; 
and he sb pt in it surrounded by his 
Fnllnf soldiers. On the following day. 
Drogheda. Drogheda surrendered without 
a blow, and the garrison, thirteen hun- 
dred strong, marched out unarmei^t 

Meanwhile Dublin had been in vio- 
stanor lent commotion. On the thir- 
Diibiiu. tietli of June it was known 

* Baden tD Van Citters, July y-. 1G90. 

t TJovv and Perfect Journal, 16130 ; Luttrell’a 
Diary. 

t SLory '.Aondai Gazette, July 10. 1&00. 


the Eoyne between them, and that a 
battle was almost inevitable. The news 
that William had been^ounded came 
that evening. The first report was that 
the wound was mortal. It was be- 
lieved, and confidently repeated, that 
the usurper was no more ; and, before 
the truth was known, couriers started 
bearing the glad tidings of his death 
to the French ships which lay in the 
ports of Munster. From daybreak on 
the first of July the streets of Dublin 
were filled with persons eagerly asking 
ah rl telling news. A thousand wild 
rumours wandered to and frCK among 
tho crowd. A fleet of men of war 
under the white flag had been Reen 
from the hill of Howth. An army 
commanded by a Marshal of France 
had landed in Kent. "There had been 
hard fighting at the Boyne: but. the 
Irish had won the day : the English 
right wing had been rouled: the Prince 
of Orange was a prisoner. While tha 
Roman Catholics heard and repeated 
these stories in all the places of public 
resort, the few Protestants who were 
still out of prison, afraid of being torn 
to pieces, shut themselves up in their 
inner chambers. But, towards five in 
the afternoon, a few runaways on tired 
horses came straggling in with evil 
tidings. By. six it was known that all 
was lost. Soon after sunset, James, 
escorted by two hundred cavalry 7 , rode 
into the Castle. At. the threshold he 
was met by tha wife of Tyrconnel, once 
the gay and beautiful Funny Jennings, 
the loveliest* coquette in the brilliant 
Whitehall of the Restoration. Jo h er 
the vanquished King had to announce 
the ruin of her fortunes and of his own. 
And now the tide of fugitives came in 
ffist. Till midnight all the northern 
avenues of tho capital were choked by 
trains of cars and by bands of dragoons, 
spent with running and riding, and 
begrimed wth dust. Some had lost 
their fire arms, and some their swords. 
Some were disfigured by recent wounds. 
At two in the morning Dublin was still : 
but, bafore the early dawn of midsum- 
mer, the sleepers were roused by the 
peal of trumpets ; and the horse, who 
had, on the preceding day, bo well sup- 
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ported the honour of their country, 
same pouring through the streets, with 
ranks fearfully thintaed, yet preserving, 
even in that extremity, some show of 
military order. Two hours later Lau- 
ran’s drums were heard ; and the 
French regiments, in unbroken array, 
marched into the city.* Many thought 
that, with such a force, a stand might 
Btill be made. But, before six o’clock, 
the Lord Mayor and some of the prin- 
cipal Roman Catholic citizens were 
summoned in haste to the Castle. 
James took leave of them with a speech 
which did him little honour. He htfd 
often, said, been warned that Irish- 
men, thpwever well they might look, 
would never acquit themselves well on 
a field of battle ; and he had now found 
that the warning was but too true. He 
had been so unfortunate as to see him- 
self in less than two years abandoned 
loy two armies. His English troops 
had not wanted courage : but they had 
wanted loyalty. His Irish troops were, 
ud doubt, attached to his cause, which 
was their own. But, as soon as they 
were brought front to front with an 
enemy, they ran away. The Idss in- 
deed had been little. More shame for 
those who had fled with so little loss. 
“I will never command an Irish army 
again. I must shift for myself; and 
bo must you.” After thus reviling his 
soldiers for being the rabble which his 
own mismanagement had made them, 
and for following the example of cow- 
ardice which he had himself set them, 
he uttered a few words more worthy 
of a King. He knew, he said, that 
some # of his adherents had declared 
that they would burn Dublin down 
rather than suffer it to fall into the 
hands of the English. Such an act 
would disgrace him in the eyes of all 
mankind: for nobody would believe 
that his friends would venture so far 
without his sanction. Such an act 
would also draw on thoss who com- 
mitted it severities which otherwise 
they had no cause to apprehend : for 
inhumanity to vanquish ed enemies was 
not among the faults of the Brines of 
Orange. For these reasons James 

* True and Perfect Journal ; Villare Hiber- 
Dkmn ; Story’s Impartial History. 


charged his hearers on their allegfltnce 
neither to sack nor to destroy the city.* 
He then took his departure, 
crossed the Wicklow hills with flimt# 
all speed, and never stopped Fra,,cc ' 
till he was fifty miles from Dublin. 
Scarcely had he alighted to take some 
refreshment when he was scared by an. 
absurd report that the pursuers were 
close upon him. He started again, 
rode hard all night, and gave orders 
that the bridges should be pulled down 
behind him. At sunrise on the third 
of July he reached thB harbour of 
Waterford. Thence he went by sea to 
Kinsale, where he embarked on board 
of a French frigate, and sailed for 
Brest.f 

After his departure the confusion 
in Dublin increased hourly. 

During the whole of the day ? v «!ioted 
which followed the battle, fly- 
ing foot soldiers, weary and a " d 
soiled with travel, were con- 1,0 *" 
stantly coming in. Roman Catholic 
citizens, with their wives, their families 
and their household stuff, were con- 
stantly going out. In some parts of 
the capital there was still an appear- 
ance of martial order and preparedness. 
Guards were posted at the gates : the 
Castle was occupied by a strong body of 
troops ; and it was generally supposed 
that the eiipmy would not be admitted 
without a struggle. Indeed some swag- 
gerers, who had, a few hours before, 
run from the breastwork at Oldbridge 
without drawing a trigger, now swore 
that they would lay the town in ashes 
rather than leave it to the Prince of 
Orange. But towards the evening Tyr- 
connel and Lauzun collected all their 
forces, and marched out of the city by 
the road leading to that vast sheepwalk 
which extends over the table land of 
Kildare. Instantly the face of things 
in Dublin was changed. The Protest- 
ants every where came forth from their 
hidingplaces. Some of them entered 
the houses of their persecutors and 
demanded arms. The doors of the 

* Story ; Ttub and Perfect Journal ; Lon- 
don Gazette, July 10. 161/0; Burnet, li. 51. ; 
Le lie's Answer to King, 

t Life of James, ii. 404,, Orig. fclem. ; 
Monthly Mercury for August, l^o. 
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prisons were opened. The Bishops of 
Meath and Limerick, Doctor King, 
and others, who had long held the 
doctrine of passive obedience, but who 
had at length been converted by op 
pression into moderate Whigs, formed 
themselves into a provisional govern- 
ment, ami sent a messenger to William’s 
camp, with the news that Dublin was 
prepared to welcome him. At eight 
that evening a troop of English dra- 
goons arrived. They were met by the 
whole Protestant population on College 
Green, where the statue of the deliverer 
now stands. Hundreds embraced the 
soldiers, hung fondly about the necks 
of the horses, and ran wildly about, 
shaking hands with each other. On 
the morrow a large body of cavalry ar- 
rived; and soon from every side came 
news of the effects which the victory 
of the Boyne had produced. James 
had quitted the island. Wexford had 
declared for King William. Within 
twenty five- miles of the capital there 
was not a Papist in arms. Almost all 
the baggage and stores of the defeated 
army had been seized by the conquerors. 
The Enniskillen ers had taken not less 
than three hundred cars, and had found 
among the booty ten thousand pounds 
in money, much plate, many valuable 
trinkets, and all the rich camp equi- 
page of TyrcDnnel and Lauzun.* 

William fixpd his headquarters at 
Entry B f Fingiass, about two miles from 
St!' oil- Dublin. Thence, on the morn- 
lin - ing of Sunday, the sixth of 
July, he rude in great state to the 

* True and Perfect Journal ; London Ga- 
zette, July 10. and 14,1690 ; Narcissus Lut- 
trell’s Diary. In the Life of James Bonnell, 
Accountant General Df Ireland (1703), is a 
remarkable religious meditation, from which 
I will quote a short passage. “ How did we 
Bee the Protestants on the great day of our 
ItevDlution, Thursday the third of July, a day 
ever to be remembered by ua with the greatest 
thankfulness, congratulate and embrace Dne 
another os they met* like persons alive from 
the dead, like brothers and siBters meeting 
after a long absence, and going about from 
house tD houBe to give each other joy Df God's 
great mercy, enquiring of one another how 
they past the late days of distress And terror, 
what apprehensions they had, what fears or 
dangers they were under,; those that were 
prisoners, how they got their liberty, how 
they Vere treated, and what, from time to 
time, they thought of things,” 


cathedral, and there, with the crown 
on his head, returned public thanks to 
God in the choir which is now hung with 
the banners of the Knights of Saint 
Patrick. There the remains of Schom- 
berg were deposited, as it was then 
thought, only for a timB ; and there they 
still remain. Doctor King preached, 
with all the fervour of a neophyte, on 
tliB great deliverance which God had 
wrought for the Church. The Pro- 
testant magistral es of the city appeared 
again, after a long interval, in the pomp 
of office. William could not be per- 
suaded to repose himself at the Castle, 
but in the evening returned^ to his 
camp, and slept there in his -wooden 
cabin.* ♦ 

The fame of these great events flew 
fast, and excited etrong emo- 
tions all over Europe. The du^Vn“" 
news of William's wound every- 
where preceded by a few hours ir*- 
the news of his victory. Paris 
was roused at dead of night by the 
arrival of a courier who brought the 
joyful intelligence that the heretic, the 
parricide, the mortal enemy of the 
greatness of France, had been struck 
dead by a cannon ball in the sight of 
the two armies. The commissaries of 
police ran about the city, knocked at 
the doors, and called the people up to 
illuminate. In an hour streets, quays, 
and bridges were in a blaze: drums 
were beating and Jrumppts sounding: 
the bells of Notre Dame were ringing : 
peals of cannon were resounding from 
the batteries of the Bastille. Tables 
were set out in the streets; and wine 
w r as served to all who passed. APrince 
of Orange, made of straw, was miiled 
through the mud, and at last committed 
to the flames. He was attended by a 
hideous effigy of the devil, carrying a 
scroll, on which was written, “ I have 
been waiting for thee these two years.” 
The shops of several Huguenots, who 
had been dragooned into calling them- 
selves Catholics, but who were suspected 

* London Gazette, July 14. 1690 7 Story; 
True and Perfect Journal ; Dumont MS. Du- 
mont la the only person who mentions the 
crown. As he was present, he oould not be 
mistaken. It was probably the crown which 
J ames had been In the habit of wearing when 
he appeared on the throne at the King's 
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of being still heretics at heart, were 
sacked by the rabble. It was hardly 
safe to question the truth of the report 
which had been so eagerly welcomed 
by the multitude. Soon, however, some 
cGDlh&aded people ventured to remark 
that the fact of the tyrant’s death was 
not quite so certain as might be wished. 
Th eu arose a vehement controversy 
about the effect of such wounds : for 
the vulgar notion was that no person 
struck by a cannon ball on the shoulder 
could recover. The disputants appealed 
to medical authority; and the doors of 
the great surgeons and physicians were 
thronged, it was jocosely said, as if there 
had Wen a pestilence in Paris. The 
question was soon settlrd by a letter 
from James, which announced his de- 
feat and his arrival at Brest.* 

At Rome the news from Ireland 
produced a sensation of a very 
da^d a?' different kind. There too the 
Sc'n'i* re P ort of William’s death was, 
lro - during a short time, credited. 
At the French embassy all was 
joy and triumph : but the Ambassadors 
of the House of Austria were in despair; 
and the aspect of the Pontifical Court 
by no means indicated exultation. t 
Melfort, in a transport of joy, sate down 
to write a letter of congratulation to 
Mary of Modena. That letter is still 
extant, and would alone suffice to ex- 
plain why he was the favourite of James. 
Herod, — so Williajn was designated, — 
was gone. There must be a restora- 
tion ; and that restoration ought to be 
followed by a terrible revenge and by 
the establishment of despotism. The 
power of the purse mi# be taken away 
fronAhe Commons. Political offenders 
must be tried, not by juries, but by 
judges on whom the Crown could de- 
pend. The Habeas Corpus Act must bp. 
rescinded. The authors of the Revolu- 
tion must be punished with merciless 
severity. “ If,” the cruel apostate 

• Monthly Mercury for August 1090 ; Bur- 
net, ii. 50. ; Dangeau, Aug 1 . 2. 1690, nnil Saint 
Simon's note ; The Follies of France, or atrue 
Relatinn of the extravagant Rejoicings, &c., 
dated Paris, Augl 8. 1690. 

t “Me tiene, the Marquis of Ogolludo, 
Spanish minister at Rome, says d/ this report, 
“ en sumo cuidndo y flesconsuelo, pues e>ta 
Beria la ultima rulna de la causa comun." — 
Cogolludo to RouquiUo, Rome, Aug, 2. 1690. 


wrote, “if the Xing is forced to par- 
don, let it be as few rogues os he can.”* 
After the lapse of some anxious hours, 
n messenger bearing later and more 
authentic intelligence alighted at the 
palace occupied by the representative 
of the Catholic King. In a moment all 
was changed. The enemies of France, 
— and all the population, except French- 
men and British Jacobites, were her 
enemies, — eagerly felicitated one an- 
other. All the clerks of the Spanish 
legation were too r few to make transcripts 
of the despatches for the Cardinals and 
Bishops who were impatient to know 
the details of the victory. The first 
copy was sent to the Pope, and was 
doubtless welcome to him.f 

The good news from Ireland reached 
London at a moment when niTrci pro- 
good news was needed. The L-nrinnly 
English fhighad been disgraced 
in the English seas. A foreign lima, 
enemy threatened the coast. Traitors 
were at work within the realm. Mary 
had exerted herself beyond her strength. 
Her gentle nature was unequal to the 
cruel anxieties of her position ; and she 
complained that she could scarcely 
snatch a moment from business to calm 
herself by prayer. Her distress rose to 
the highest point when she learned 
that the camps of her father and hcT 
husband were pitched near to each 
other, and that tidings of a battle 
might be hourly expected. She stole 
time for a visit to Kensington, and had 
three hours of quiet in the garden, then 
a rural solitude. ( But the recollection 
of days passed there with him whom 
she might never see again overpowered 
her. “ ThB place,” she wrote to him, 
“made me think how happy I was 
there when I had your dear company. 
But now I will say no more ; for I shall 

* Original Letters pul lishod by Sir Henry 
Ellis. 

t ‘Tel Bnoespo de k-landa doj' a v. Exca 
In enombuenn, y le aseguro dd bn bastado o;isi 
la cento que tengo en la Secret a 1 in para re- 
partir oopias dello, pues le he embiarlo a 1 odo 
b 1 lngar, y la primera nl Papa,"— Cogolludo 
to Ron quillo, postscript to the letter of Aug, 
2. CogollurtD, of course, uses the new style. 
The tidings of the Imtt 1 p, therefore, had been 
three weeks in getting to Rome. 

t Evelyn (Feb. 26. 16—) calls it “ a sweet 
villa.” 
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hurt my own eyes, which I want now- 
more than ever. Adieu. Think of 
me and love me as much as I shall you, 
whom I love more than my life.” * 

Early on the morning after these 
tender lines had been despatched, 
Whitehall was roused by the arrival of 
a post from Ireland. Nottingham was 
called out of bed. The Queen, who 
was just going to the chapel where she 
daily attended divi*B sendee, was in- 
formed that William had beenwounded. 
She had wept much": but till that mo- 
ment she had wept alone, and had con- 
strained herself to show a cheerful 
countenance to her Court and Council. 
But when Nottingham put her hus- 
band’s letter into her hands, she burst 
into tears. She was still trembling 
with the violence of her emotions, and 
had scarcely finished a letter to William 
in which she poured out her love, her 
fears, and her thankfulness, with the 
sweet natural eloquence of her sex, 
when another messenger arrived with 
the news that the English army had 
forced a passage across the Boyne, 
that the Irish were flying in confusion, 
and that the King was tvell. Yet she 
was visibly uneasy till Nottingham had 
assured her that James was safe. The 
grave Secretary, who seems to have 
really esteemed and loved her, after- 
wards described with much feeling that 
struggle of filial duty with conjugal 
affection. On the same day she wrote 
to adjure her husband to see that ’ no 
harm befell her father. “ I know,” 
she said, “I need not beg you to let 
him be taken care of: for I am confi- 
dent you will for your own sake : yet 
add that to all your kindness ; and, for 
my sake, let people know r you would 
have no hurt happen to his person.” f 
This solicitude, though amiable, was 
superfluous. Her father was perfectly 
competent to take care of himself. He 
had never, duripg the battle, run the 
smallest risk of hurt ; and, while his 
daughter was shuddering at the dangers 
to which she fancied that he was ex- 
posed in Ireland, hB was half way on 
his voyage to France. 

* Mary to William, July 5. 1890, 

fMary to ■William, July 0, and 7, 1090.; 
Burnpt, ii. 55. 


It chanced that the glad tidings ar- 
rived at Whitehall on the day to which 
the Parliament stood prorogued. The 
Speaker and several members of the 
Hdusb of Commons who were in Lon- 
don met, according to form, at ten in 
the morning, and were summoned by 
Black Rod to the bar of the Peers. 
The Parliament was then again pro- 
rogued by commission. As soon as 
this ceremony had been performed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put into 
the hands of the Clerk the despatch 
which had just arrived from Ireland, 
■and the Clerk read it with a loud voice 
to the Lords and gentlemen present.* 
The good news spread rapidly from 
Westminster Hall to all tUto coffee- 
houses, and was received with trans- 
ports of joy. For those English- 
men who wished fc> see an English 
army beaten and an English colony 
extirpated by! the French and Irish 
were a minority even of the Jacobite 
party. 

On the ninth day after the battle of 
the Boyne James landed at Jame 
Brest, with an excellent appe- ^ r r r a ‘^*! n 
tite, in high spirits, and in a hi. recep- 
talkative humour. He told the UonthBr(? ' 
history of his defeat to every body who 
would listen to him. But French offi- 
cers who understood war, and who 
compared his story with other accounts, 
pronounced that, though His Majesty 
had witnessed tl\p battle, he knew no- 
thing about it, except that his army 
had been routed. f From Brest he 
proceeded to Saint (remains, where, a 
few hours after his arrival, ho was 
visited by Lewis. The French King 
had too much delicacy and generosity 
to utter a word which could sound like 
reproach. Nothing, he declared, that 
could conduce to the comfort of the 

* Eadeu to Tan Citters, July -X. 1800. 

t See two letters annexed to theMemoirs of 
the Intendant Foucault, and printed in the 
work of M. do Sirtema de Urovestins. In the 
archives of the War Office at Paris is b letter 
written from Brest by the Count of Bourldal 
on July 1690. The Count gays: 11 Par la 
relation du combat que j’ay entendn faire an 
Roy d'Angleterre et i plusreurs de sa Suite en 
particular, il ne me panoit paa qn’il suit bien 
inform^ de tout ce qnl s’oet p&as6 dans cefcte 
action, et qu’il ne Bpuit qua la dferoute de sea 
troupes.” 
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royal family of England should be 
'wanting, as far as his power extended. 
But he was by no means disposed to 
listen to the political and military pro- 
jects of his unlucky guest James re- 
commended an immediate descent on 
England. That kingdom, he said, had 
been drained of troops by the demands 
of Ireland. The seven or eight thousand 
regular soldiers who were left would 
be unable to withstand a great French 
army. The people were ashamed of 
their error and impatient to repair 
it. As soon as their rightful King 
showed himself, they would rally rounds 
him in multitudes.* Lewis was too 
polite aim goodnatured to express what 
he must have felt He contented him- 
self with answering coldly that he 
could not decide upon any plan about 
the British islands till he had heard 
from hie generals in Ireland. James' 
was importunate, and seemed to think 
himself, ill used, because, <a fortnight 
after he had run away from one army, 
he was not entrusted with another. 
Lewis was n<?t to be provoked into 
uttering an unkind or uncourteous 
word : but he was resolute ; and, in 
order to avoid solicitations which gave 
him pain, he pretended to be unwell. 
During some time, whenever James 
came to Versailles, he was respectfully 
informed that His Most Christian 
Majesty was not equal to the transac- 
tion of business. The highspirited and 
quickwitted nobles w!ho daily crowded 
the antechambers could not help sneerik 
ing while they bowed low to the royal 
visitor, whose poltroonery and stupidity 
had a second time made an exile 
and a mendicant. They even whispered 
their sarcasms loud enough to call up 
the hq|jghty blood of Este in the cheeks 
of Mary of Mod ana. But her husband 
stood among the scoffers serene and 
well pleased with himself. Contempt, 
says the flue Indiah proverb, pierces 
through the Bhell of tne tortoise ; but 

* It wf not only an tteta Occasion that 
Jamas held this language. From one of the 
Idttm quoted in the last note it appears that 
on his road from Brest to Paris he told every 
frxty ft mt the Baalish were impatiently ex- 
wCHm him. “ Ce pafevre prince aroit quc 
•dSftujctBl aunent encore,” 


the insensibility of James was proof 
even against contempt.* 

While he was enduring with igno- 
minious fortitude the polite Tom-viiie 
3Com of the French aristo- J^nVoS 
cracy, and doing his best to En K |au ^ 
weary out his benefactor’s patience 
and good breeding by repeating that 
this was the very moment for an 
invasion of England, and that the 
whole island was impatiently expect- 
ing its foreign deliverers, events were 
passing which signally proved how 
little the banished oppressor under- 
stood the character of his countrymen. 

Tourville had, since the battle of 
Beachy Head, ranged the Channel 
unopposed. On the twenty first of 
July his masts were seen from the 
rocks of Portland. On the twenty 
second he anchored in the harbour of 
Torbay, under the same heights which 
had, not many months before, shel- 
tered the armament of William. The 
French fleet, which now had a con- 
siderable number of troops on board, 
consisted of a hundred and eleven sail. 
The galleys, which formed a large part 
of this force, resembled rather those 
ships with which Alcibiades and Ly- 
sander disputed the sovereignty of the 
aEgean than those which contended at 
the Nile and at Trafalgar. The galley 
was very long and very narrow, the 
deck; not more than two feet from the 
water edge. Each galley was pro- 
pelled by fifty or sixty huge oars, and 
each oar was tugged by five or six 
slaves. The full complement of slaves 
to a vessel was three hundred and 
thirty six ; the full complement of 
officers and soldiers a hundred and 
fifty. Of the unhappy rowers some 
were criminals who had been justly 
condemned to a life of hardship and 
danger: a few had been guilty only 
of adhering obstinately to the Hu- 
guenot worship: the great majority 
were purchased bondsmen, generally 
TurkB and Moors. They were of 
course always forming plans for mas- 
sacring their tyrants and escaping 
from servitude, and could be kept in 
order only by cor^tant stripes, and by 

* Life of James, ii. ill, 412. ; Bumc*, ii. 
57., aoil Dartmouth's note. 
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the frequent infliction of death in hor- 
rible forme. An Englishman, who 
happened to fall in with *about twelve 
hundred of these most miserable and 
most desperate of human beings on 
their road from Marseilles to join 
Tourville’s squadron, heard them vow- 
ing that, if they came near a man of 
war bearing the cross of Saint G-eorge, 
they would never again see a French 
dockyard.* 

In the Mediterrjyiean Sea galleys 
were in ordinary use: but none had 
ever before been tossed on the stormy 
ocean which roars round our island. 
The flatterers of Lewis said that the 
appearance of such a squadron on the 
Atlantic was one of those wonders 
which were reserved for his reign ; 
and a medal was struck at Paris to 
commemorate! this bold experiment in 
maritime war.f English sailors, with 
more reason, predicted that the first 
gale would send thB whole of this fair- 
weather firmament to the bottom of 
the Channel. Indeed the galley, like 
the ancient trireme, generally kept 
close to the shore, and ventured out of 
sight of land only when the water was 
unruffled and the sky serenB. But the 
qualities which made this sort of ship 
unfit to brave tempests and billows 
made it peculiarly fit for the purpose 
of landing soldiers. Tourville deter- 
mined to try what effect would be 
produced by a disembarkation. The 
English Jacobites who had taken 
refuge in France were all confident 
that the whole population of the island 
was ready to rally round an invading 
army : and he probably gave them 
credit for understanding the temper of 
their countrymen. 

Never was there a greater error. 
Indeed the French admiral is said by 
tradition to have received, while he 
was still’ out at sea, a lesson which 
might have taught him not to rely on 
the assurances of exiles. He picked 
up a fishing boat, and interrogated the 

* See the articles GalSre and GalSrien, in 
the EncyclopSdie, with the plates; A True 
Relation of the Cruelties and Barbarities of 
the French upon the English Prisoners of 
War. by R. Hutton, licensed June 27. 1890. 

t Bee the Collection of Medals of Lewis the 
Fourteenth 


owner, a plain Sussex man, about the 
sentiments of the nation. “ Are you,” 
Tourville asked, “for King James?” 
“I do not know much about such 
matters,” answered the fisherman. “I 
have nothing to say against King 
James. He is a very worthy gentle- 
man, I believe. God bless him ! ” “A 
good fellow f ” said Tourville: “then 
I am sure you will have no objection 
to take service with us.” “WhatJ” 
cried the prisoner; “go with the 
French to fight against the English ! 
Your honour must, excuse me. I could 
hot do it to save my life.” * This poor 
fisherman, whether he was a iwal or an 
imaginary person, spoke the sense of 
the nation. The beacon on the ridge 
overlooking Tcignmouth was kindled: 
the High Tor and Causland made 
answer ; and soon all the hill tops of 
the West were on fire. Messengers 
were riding hard all night from De- 
puty Lieutenant to Deputy Lieutenant. 
Early the next morning, without chief, 
without summons, five hundred gentle- 
men and yeomen, armed and mounted, 
had assembled on the summit of Hal- 
don Hill. In twenty four hours all 
Devonshire was up. Every road in 
the county from sea to sea was covered 
by multitudes of fighting men, all with 
their faces set towards Torbay. The 
lords of a hundred manors, proud Df 
their long pedigrees and old coats of 
arms, took the field at the head of their 
tenantry. Drakes, Prideauxes, and 
Rolles, ■ Fovrell of Fowelscombe and 
Fulford' of Fulford, SirBourchier Wrey 
of Tawsfock^-Park and Sir William 
Courtenay ofTowderham Castle. Let- 
ters written by several of the Deputy 
Lieutenants who were most active 
during this anxious tfeek ar£ still 
preserved. All these letters agree in 
extolling the courage and enthusiasm 
of the people, But all agree also in 
expressing the most painful solicitude 
as to the result of an encounter be- 
tween a raw militia and veterans who 
had served under Turenne andLuxem- 

* This anecdote, true or false, was current 
at the time, or soon after. In 1745 it was 
mentioned as a story which old peoplB had 
heard in their youth. It is quoted in clic 
Gentleman’s Magazine of that year from an- 
other periodical work. 

o 2 
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burg; and all call for the help of regular 
troops, in language very unlike that 
which, when the pressure of danger 
was not felt, country gentlemen were 
then in the habit of using about stand- 
ing armies. 

Tourville, finding that the whole 
Teipm population was united as one 
mouth man against him, contented 
destroyed, ^qth sending his gal- 

leys to ravage Teignmouth, an un- 
fortified market town which had given 
no provocation and could make no 
defence. A short cannonade put the 
inhabitants to flight. Seventeen hun- 
dred men landed and marched into the 
deserted streets. More than a hundred 
houses were burned to the ground. 
The cattle were slaughtered. The 
barks and fishing smacks -which lay in 
the river were destroyed. Two parish 
churches were sacked, the Bibles and 
Prayer Books torn and scattered about 
the roads, the pulpits and 'communion 
tables demolished. By this time six- 
teen or seventeen thousand Devonshire 
men had encamped close to the shore ; 
and all the neighbouring counties had 
risen. The tin mines of Cornwall had 
sent forth a great multitude of rude 
and liardy men mortally hostile to 
Popery. Ten thousand of them had 
just signed an address to the Queen, in 
which they had promised to stand by 
her against every enemy; and they now 
kept their word.* Li truth, the whole 
nation was stirred. Two and twenty 
troops of cavalry, furnished by Suffolk, 
Essex, Hertfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire, were reviewed by Mary at 
Hounslow, and were complimented by 
Marlborough on their martial appear- 
ance. The militia of Kent and Surrey 
encamped on Blackheath.f Van Citters 
informed the States General that all 
England was up in arms, on foot or on 
horseback, that the disastrous event 
of the battle of Beachy Head had not 
cowed, but exasperated thetpeople, and 
that every company of soldiers which 
lie passed on the road was shouting 
with one voice, “ God bless King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary.” } 

* London Gazette, July 7. 1690. 

t Narcissus Luttr ell's Diary. 

} I give this interesting passage in Ynn 


Charles Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
eldest son of the Earl of Bath, came 
with some troops from the garrison of 
Plymouth to take the command^ of the 
tumultuary army which had assembled 
round the basin of Torbay. Lans- 
downe was no novice. He had served 
several hard campaigns against the 
common enemy of Christendom, and 
had been created a Count of the Ro- 
man Empire in reward of the vuloui^ 
which he had delayed on that me- 
morable day, sung byPilicaja and by 
Waller, when the infidels retired from 
the walls of Vienna* He made pre- 
parations for action ; hut the French 
did not choose to attack him, and were 
indeed impatient to depart. They 
found some difficulty in getting away. 
One day the wind was adverse to the 
sailing vessels. Another day the water 
was too rough for the galleys. At 
length the fleet stood out to sea, As 
the line of ships turned the lofty cape 
which overlooks Torquay, an incident 
happened which, though slight in 
itself, greatly interested the thousands 
who lined the coast. Two wretched 
slaves disengaged themselves from an 
oar, and sprang overboard. One of 
them perished. The other, after strug- 
gling more than an hour in the water, 
came safe to English ground, and was 
cordially welcomed by a population to 
which the discipline of the galleys was 
a thing strange and shocking. He 
proved to be a Turk, and was human el y 
sent hack to his own country. 

A pompous description of the expe- 
dition appeared in the Paris ExcitB . 
Gazette. But in truth Topr^ 
ville’s exploits had b®en in- imi 
glorious, and yet less ingib- wlnitthc 
rious than impolitic. The Frcnch - 
injury which he had donB bore no 
proportion to the resentment which he 


Citters’s own words. “Door gcheel het ryk 
alles te voet en te paardg in de wapenen op 
was ; en ’t gene een seer groDte gerustheyt 
gaf waa dat alle en een yder even Beer tegen 
de Franse door de laatste voorgevallenbatailli* 
verbittert en geaninaeert waren. Gelyk door 
de troupes, dewelke ik op de w T og alomnn; 
gepasseert ben, niet andershebkonnenhooren 
ale een eenpaarig generaal geluydt van 
God bless King William en Queen Mju-y.” 
July 25. 


Aug. 4. 


1690 . 
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had roused. Hitherto the Jacobites 
had tried to persuade the nation that 
the French would come as friends and 
deliverers, would observe strict disci- 
pline, would respect the temples and 
the ceremonies of the established reli- 
gion. and would depart as soon as the 
Dutch oppressors had been expelled 
and the ancient constitution of the 
realm restored. The short visit of 
Tourville to our coast had shown how- 
little reason there was to expect such 
moderation from the soldiers of Lewis. 
They had been in our island only a 
few hours, and had occupied only a 
few acres. But within a few hours 
and a few acre* had been exhibited in 
miniature the devastation of the Pala- 
tinate. "What had happened was com- 
municated to the whole kingdom far 
more rapidly than by gazettes or news 
letters. A brief for the relief of the 
people of Teignmouth was read in all 
the ten thousand parish churches of 
the land; No congregation could hear 
without emotion that the Popish ma- 
rauders had made desolate the habita- 
tions of quiet fishermen and peasants, 
had outraged the altars of God, had 
torn to pieces the Gospels and the 
Liturgy. A street, built out of the 
contributions of the charitable, on the 
site of the dwellings which tho in- 
vaders had destroyed, still retains the 
name of French Street* 

* As to this expedition I have consulted tho 
London Gazettes of July 24 . 28. ;;].Aug. 4. 

Narcissus Luttr ell’s Diary ; Welwood’s 
Mercurius Reformptue, Sept, 5. ; the Gazette 
de Paris ; a letter from Mr. Duke, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Devonshire, to Hampden, dated 
July 25. ; a letter from Mr. Fulford of Fulford 
to Lord Nottingham, dated July 26. ; a letter 
of the same date from the Deputy Lieutenants 
of Devonshire to the Earl of Bath ; a letter 
of the same date from Lord Lansdowne to the 
Earl of Bath. These four letters are amongthe 
MSS. of the Royal Irish Academy. Mr. Jor- 
dan of Teignmouth has kindly sent me a copy 
of the brief, which has enabled me to correct 
some errors Df detail into which I had been 
led by documents lees authentic. Dangeau 
inserted in his Journal, August 16., a series 
of extravagant lies. Tourville had routed 
the militia, taken their cannon and colours, 
burned men of war, captured richly laden 
merchantshipe, and was going to destroy Ply- 
mouth. This is a fair specimen of Dangsau's 
English news. Indeed he complains that it 
warhordly possible to get at true information 
about England. 


The otitcry against those who were, 
with good reason, suspected of having 
invited the enemy to make a descent 
on our shores was vehement and 
general, and was swollen by many 
voices which had recently been loud in 
clamour against the government of 
William. The question had cca.scd to 
be a question between two dynasties, 
and had become a question between 
England and France. So strong was 
the national sentiment that nonjurors 
and Papists shared or affected to share 
it. Dryden, not long after the burning 
of Teignmouth, laid a play at the feet 
of Halifax, with a dedication eminently 
ingenious, artful, and eloquent. The 
dramatist congratulated his patron on 
having taken shelter in a calm haven 
from the storms of public life, and, 
with great force and* beauty of diction, 
magnified the felicity of the statesman 
who exchanges the bustle of office and 
the. fame «of oratory for philosophic 
studies and domestic endearments, 
England could not complain that she 
was defrauded of the service to which 
she hud a right. Even the severe dis- 
cipline of ancient Rome permitted a 
soldier, after many campaigns, to claim 
his dismission; and Halifax had surely 
done enough for his country to be en- 
titled to the same privilege. But the 
poet added that there was one casein 
which the Roman veteran, even after 
his discharge, was required to resume 
his shield and his pilum ; and thnt one 
case was a Gallic invasion. That a 
writer who had purchased the smiles 
of James by apostasy, who had been 
driven in disgrace from the court of 
William, and who had a deeper in- 
terest in the restoration of the exiled 
House than any man who made let- 
ters his calling, should have used 
such language as this, is a fact 
which may convince us that the de- 
termination never to be subjugated by 
foreign ers # was fixed in the hearts of 
the people.* 

There was indeed a Jacobite litera- 
ture in which no trace of this The Jam. 
patriotic spirit can be detected, bltc |JrD3a 
a literature the remains of which prove 

* Dedication of Arthur. 
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that there were Englishmen* perfectly 
willing to see the English hag dis- 
honoured, the English soil invaded, the 
English capital sacked, the English 
crown worn by a vassal of Lewis, if 
only they might avenge themselves on 
their Bnemies, and especially on Wil- 
liam, whom they hated with a hatred 
half frightful, half ludicrous. But this 
literature was altogether a work of 
darkness, The law by which the Par- 
liament of Jam ps had subjected the 
press to the control of censors was still 
in force ; and, though the officers whose 
business it was to prevent the infraction- 
of that law were not extreme to mark 
every irregularity committed by a 
bookseller who understood the art of 
conveying a guinea irr a squeeze of the 
hand, they could not wink at the open 
vending of unlicensed pamphlets filled 
with ribald insults to the Sovereign, 
and with direct instigations to rebellion. 
But there had long lurked mi the gar- 
rets of London a class of printers who 
worked steadily at their calling with 
precautions resembling those employed 
by coiners and forgers. Women were 
on the watch to give the alarm by their 
screams if an officer appeared near the 
workshop. The press was immediately 
pushed into a closet behind the bed: 
the types wer^ flung into the coalhole, 
and covered with cinders : the com- 
positor disappeared through a trapdoor 
in the roof, and made off over the tiles 
of the neighbouring houses. In these 
dens were manufactured treasonable 
works of all classes an& sizes, from 
halfpenny broadsides of doggrel verse 
up to messy quartos filled with Hebrew 
quotations. It was not safe to exhibit 
such publications openly on a counter. 
They were sold only by trusty agents, 
and in secret places. Some tracts, 
which were thought likely to produce 
a great effect, were given away in im- 
mense numbers at the expense of 
wealthy Jacobites. Sometimes a paper 
was thrust uqder a door, sometimes 
dropped on the table of a coffeehouse. 
Odb day a thousand copies of a scur- 
rilous pamphlet went out by the post- 
bags, On another day, when the 
shopkeepers rose early to take down 
thair shatters, they found the whole of 


Elect Street and the Strand white with 
seditious handbills.* 

Of the numerous performances which 
were ushered into the world by The Jbc0j 
such shifts as these, none pro- J} L p r F R y™ 
duced a greater sensation than arriHumi- 
a little book which purported liaf|UD ' 
to be a form of prayer and humilia- 
tion for the use of the persecuted 
Church. It was impossible to doubt 
that a considerable sum had been ex-^ 
pended on this work. Ten thousand 
copies tvere f by various means, scat- 
tered over the kingdom. No more 
mendacious, more malignant, or more 
impious lampoon was ever penned. 
Though the governm^at had as yet 
treated its enemies with a lenity un- 
precedented in the history of our coun- 
try, though uot a single person had, 
since the Revolution, suffered death 
for any political offence, the authors 
of this liturgy were not ashamed to 
pray that God would assuage their 
Bnemy’s insatiable thirst for blood, or 
would, if any more of them were to be 
brought through the Red Sea to the 
Land of Promise, prepare them for the 
passage.f They complained that the 
Church of England, once the perfection 
of beauty, had become a scorn and 
derision, a heap of ruins, a vineyard of 
wild grapes; that her sendees had 
ceased to deserve the name of public 
worship; that the bread and wine 
which she dispensed had no longer any 
sacramental virtue ; that her priests, in 
the act of swearing fealty to the usurper, 
had lost thB sacred character which had 
been conferred on thom.by their ordi- 
nation. { James was profanely de- 

* See the accounts of Andorton’s Trial, 
1803; the Postman ,of March .12. 169§; the 
Flying’ Poet of March 7, 1700 ; Some Die- 
courses upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. TJlloteon, 
by Hickes, 1695. The appendix to thBae Dis- 
courses contains a curious account of the 
inquisition into printing offices under the Li- 
censing Act. 

t This was the ordinary oant of the J aoo- 
bites, A Whig writer had justly said in thB 
preceding year, “^They scurriloualy call our 
David a man of blocal, though, to this day, 
he has not suffered a drop to be spilt." — 
Mephiboaheth and Ziba, Li censed Aug. 30. 
1089. • 

X “ Restore unto us again thB publlok wor- 
ship of thy name, the reverent administration 
of thy sacraments. Raise up the former go- 
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Bcribed as the stone which foolish 
builders had rejected; and a fervent 
petition was put up that Providence 
would again make him the head of the 
corner. The blessings which were 
called down on our country were of 
a singular description. There was 
something very like a prayer for another 
Bloody Circuit; “ Give the King the 
necks of his enemies ; ” there was some- 
thing very like a prayer for a French 
invasion; “ Raise A him. up 'friends 
abroad;’’ and there was a more mys- 
terious prayer, the, best comment on 
which was afterwards furnished by the 
Assassination Plot; “Do some great 
thing for him, wdiich we in particular 
know not how to pray for.” * 

This liturgy was composed, circu- 
ciamour lated, and read, it is said, in 
thnnon- s 01110 congregations of Jacobite 
jurinf? schismatics, before William set 
iiiihnpa, ^ f or Ireland, but did not at- 
tract general notice till the appearance 
of a foreign armament on our coast had 
roused the national spirit. Then rose 
a roar of indignation) against the Eng- 
lishmen who had dared, under the 
hypocritical pretence of devotion, to 
imprecate curses on England. The 
deprived Prelates were suspected, and 
not without some show of reason. For 
the nonjurors were, to a man, zealous 
Episcopalians. Their doctrine was that, 
in ecclesiastical matters of grave mo- 
ment, nothing could be well done with- 
out the sanction of the Bishop. And 
could it he believed that any who held 
this doctrine wopld compose a service, 
print it, circulate it, and actually use 
it in public worship, without the appro- 
bation of Bancroft, whom the whole 
party revered, not only as the true 
Primate of all England, but also as a 
Saint and a Confessor ? It was known 
that the Prelates who had refused the 
oaths had lately held several consulta- 
tions at Lambeth. The subject of those 
consultations, it was now said, might 

vemment both in churoh and state, that we 
may bs no longer without King, without 
priest, without God in the world, “ 

* A Form of Prayer and Humiliation for 
God’s Blessing upon His^ajeaty and his Do- 
minions, and for Removing and Averting of 
God's Judgments from this Church and State, 
1090. 


easily be guessed. The holy fathers 
had been engaged in framing prayers 
for the destruction of the Protestant 
colony in Ireland, for the defeat of the 
English fleet in the Channel, and for 
the speedy arrival of a French army in 
Kent. The extreme section of the 
Whig party pressed this accusation 
with vindictive eagerness. This then, 
said those implacable politicians, was 
the fruit of King William’s merciful 
policy. Never had he committed a 
greater error than when he had con- 
ceived the hope that the hearts of the 
clergy were tn he won by clemency 
and moderation. He had next chosen 
to give credit to men who had learned 
by a long and bitter experience that no 
kindness will tame the sullen ferocity 
of a priesthood. He had stroked and 
pampered’ when ho 'should have tried 
the effect of chains and hunger. He 
had hazarded the good will of his best 
friends by protecting his worst enemies. 
Those Bishops who had publicly re- 
fused to acknowledge him as their 
Sovereign, and who, by that refusal, 
had forfeited their dignities and reve- 
nues, still continued to live unmolested 
in palaces which ought to be occupied 
by better men. And for his .indul- 
gence, an indulgence unexampled in 
the history of revolutions, what return 
had been made? Even this, that the 
men whom he had, with so much ten- 
derness, screened from just punish- 
ment, had the insolence to describe 
him in their prayers as a persecutor 
defiled with the blood of the righteous ; 
that they asked for grace to endure 
with fortitude his sanguinary tyranny ; 
that they cried to heaven for a foreign 
fleet and army to deliver them from his 
yoke ; nay, that they hinted at a wish 
so* odious that even they had not the 
front to speak it plainly. One writer, 
in a pamphlet which produced a great 
sensation, expressed his wonder that 
the people had not, when Yourviffe 
was riding victorious in the 'Channel, 
Dewitt ed the noiyuring Prelates. Ex- 
cited as the public mind then was, 
there was some danger thftt this sug- 
gestion might bring a f uni one mob to 
Lambeth. At Norwich indeed the 
people actually rose, attacked the palace 
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■which the Bishop was still suffered to 
occupy, and would have pulled it down 
but for the timely arrival of the train- 
bands.* The government very pro- 
perly instituted criminal proceedings 
against the publisher of the work 
which had produced this alarming 
breach of- the peace. f The deprived 
Prelates meanwhile put forth a defence 
of their conduct. In this document 
they declared, with all solemnity, and 
as in the presence of God, that they 
had no hand in the new liturgy, that 
they knew not who had framed it, that 
they had never used it, that they had 
never held any corresponchence directly 
or indirectly with the French court, 
that they were engaged* in no plot 
against the existing government, and 
that they would willingly shed their 
blood rather than- see England subju- 
gated by a foreign prince, who had, in 
his own kingdom, cruelly persecuted 
their Protestant brethren, l As to the 
writer who had marked them out to 
the public vengeance by a fearful word, 
but too well understood, they com- 
mended him to the Divine mercy, and 
heartily prayed that his great sin might 
be forgiven him. Most of those who 
signed this paper did so doubtless with 
sincerity : but there is good reason to 
believe that one at least of the sub- 
scribers added to the crime of betraying 
his country the crime of calling his 
God to witness a falsehood.^ 

* Letter of Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, to 
Sancroft, in the Tanner MSS. 

f Lnttrell’s Diary. 

t A Modest Inquiry into the Causes of the 
present Disasters in Eu gland, and who they 
are that brought the French into the English 
Channel described, 1690; Reflections upon a 
Form of Prayer lately set out for the J acobites, 
1 (!90 ; A Midnight Touch at an Unlicensed 
Pamphlet, 1690. The paper signed by the 
nonjuring Bishops has often been reprinted. 

Since the first edition Df this part of my 
work appeared I have learned that the Jaco- 
bite Form of Prayer which produced so much 
excitement and controversy in 1600 was, to a 
great extent, copied from a Form of Prayer 
which had been oom posed and Clandestinely 
printed, soon after the battle of Worcester, 
for the use of the Royalist^ This curious 
fact, which seems to have beep quite unknown 
both to the accused Bishops and to their ac- 
cusers, was discovered by Mr. Lathbury, after 
the publication of his History of the Non- 
jurors, and was, in the most obliging manner, 
communicated by him to me. 


The events) which were passing in 
the Channel and on the Con- MllltBry 
tinent compelled William to 
make repeated changes in his watered 
plans. During the week which tiken ' 
followed his triumphal entry into 
Dublin, messengers charged with evil 
tidings arrived from England in rapid 
succession. First came the 1 account of 
Waldeck’s defeat at Fleurus, The King 
was much disturbed. All the pleasure, 
he said^ which his own victory had 
given him yas at r an end. Yet, with 
that generosity which was hidden under 
his austere aspect, he sate down, even 
in the moment of his first vexation, to 
write a kind and encouraging letter to 
the unfortunate general.* Three days 
later came, intelligence more alarming 
still. The allied fleet had been igno- 
miniously beaten. The sea from the 
Downs to the Land's End was in pos- 
session of the enemy. The next post 
might bring news that Kent was in- 
vaded. A French squadron might 
appear in Saint George’s Channel, and 
might without difficulty burn all the 
transports which lay at anchor in the 
Bay of Dublin. William determined 
to return to England: but lie wished 
to obtain, before he went, the command 
of a safe haven on the eastern coast of 
Ireland. Waterford was the best place 
suited to his purpose; and towards 
Waterford he immediately proceeded. 
Clonmel and Kilkenny were abandoned 
by the Irish troops as soon as it was 
known that he was approaching. At 
Kilkenny he was entertained, on the 
nineteenth of July, by the Duke of 
Ormond, in the ancient castle of the 
Butlers, which had not long before been 
occupied by Lauzun, and which there- 
fore, in the midst of the general devas- 
tation, still had tables and chairs, 
hangings on the walls, and claret in 
the cellars. On the twenty first, two 
regiments which garrisoned Waterford 
consented to march out after a faint 
show of resistance: a few hours later 
the fort of Duncannon, which, towering 
on a rocky promontory, commanded 
the entrance of the harbour, surren- 
dered; and William was master of the 

* William to Ileineiup, July A. ig!)0, 
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whole of that secure and spacious basin 
which is formed by the united waters 
of the Suir, the Nore, and the Barrow. 
He then announced his intention of 
instantly returning to England, and, 
having declared Count Solmes' Com- 
mander in Chief of the army of Ireland, 
set out for Dublin.* 

But good news met him on the road. 
Tourville had appeared on the coaEt of 
Devonshire, had put some troops on 
shore, and had sacked Teignaiouth : 
but the only effect ot this insult had 
been to raise the whole population 
of the western counties in arms 
against the invaders. The enemy had 
departed, after doing just mischief 
enough to make the cause of James 
as odious for a time to Tories as 
to Whigs. William therefore again 
changed his plans, and hastened back 
to his army, which, during his ab- 
sence, had moved westward, and which 
he rejoined in the neighbourhood of 
Cashel.t 

About this time ho received from 
Mary a letter requesting him to decide 
an important question on which the 
Council of Nine was divided. Marl- 
borough was of opinion that all danger 
of invasion was over for that year. The 
sea, he said, was open: for the French 
ships had returned into port, and were 
refitting. Now was the time to send 
;in English fleet, with five thousand 
troops on board, to the southern extre- 
mity of Ireland. Such a force might 
easily reduce Cork and Kinsale, two of 
the most important strongholds still 
occupied by the forces of James. Marl- 
borough was streuuou.sly supported by 
Nottingham, aftd as strenuously op- 
posed by the other members of the 
interior council with Caermarthen at 
their head. The Queen referred the 
matter to her husband. He highly 
approved of the plan, and gave orders 
that it should be executed by the 
General who had formed it. Caer- 
marthen submitted, though with a bad 
grace, and with some murmurs at the 

* Story; London Gazette, Aug. 4. 1690; 

Dumont MS. * 

- . July Si. 

t Story ; William to HeinBiUS, ^ 1650 ’ 

London Gaz., Ang. 11. 


extraordinary partiality of His Majesty 
for Marlborough.* 

William meanwhile was advancing 
towards Limerick. In that Ti,ciri,h 
city the army which he had rS 1?' 
put to rout at the Boyne had UmcIlLlt - 
taken rpfuge, discomfited, indeed, and 
disgraced, but very little diminished. 
He would not have had the trouble of 
besieging the place, if the advice of 
Lauzun and of Lauzun’ a coun- 
try men had been followed. ^ 
They laughed at the thought that the 
of defending guch fortifications, not be 
and indeed would not admit dclv,,lJcd ' 
that the name of fortifications could 
properly be given to heaps of dirt, 
which certainly bore little resemblance 
to the works of Valenciennes and 
Philipsburg. “ It is unnecessary,” said 
Lauzun, with an oath,. ,L for the English 
to bring cannon against such a place 
as this. What you call your ramparts 
might be battered down with roasted 
apples.” He therefore gave his voice 
for evacuating Limerick, and declared 
that, at all events, he was determined 
not to throw away, in a hopeless re- 
sistance, the lives of the brave men 
who had been entrusted*© his care by 
his master.f The truth is, that the 
judgment of the brilliant and adventu- 
rous Frenchman was biassed by his 
inclinations. He and his companions 
were sick of Ireland. They were ready 
to face death witfc courage, nay, with 
gaiety, on a field of battle. But the 
dull, squalid, barbarous life, which they 
had now been leading during several 
months, was more than they could bear. 
They were as much out of the pale of 
the civilised world as if they had been 
banished to Dahomey or Spitsbergen. 
The climate affected their health and 
spirits. In that unhappy country 
wasted by years of predatory war, hos- 
pitality could offer little more than a 
couch of straw, a trencher of meat half 
raw and half burned, and a draught of 
sour milk. * A crust of bread, a pint of 
wine, could hardly be purchased for 

• Marr to William, Aug. 

1GD0. 

t Macarius Exciflium ; Mao Gco:;heffan; 
Life of James, ii. 4:21). ; London Gazette, Auir. 
H4. 1GD0. 
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money. A year d! such hardships 
seemed a century to men who had al 
ways been accustomed to carry with 
them to fhe camp the luxuries of Paris, 
soft bedding, rich tapestry, sideboards 
of plate, hampers *of Champagne, opera 
dancers, cooks, and musicians. Betterto 
he a prisoner in the Bastille, better to be 
a recluse at La Trapp e, than to be gene- 
ralissimo of the half naked savages who 
burrowed in the dreary swamps of 
Munster. Any plea was welcome which 
would serve as an excuse for returning 
from that miserable exile to the land 
of cornfields and vineyards, of gilded 
coaches and laced cravats, of ballrooms 
and theatres.* 

Very different was the feeling of the 
The iriih children of the soil. The island, 
defending ^hich to French courtiers was 
Limerick. a disconsolate place of banish- 
ment, was the Ijrishman’s home. There 
were collected all the objects of his 
love and of his ambition ;and there he 
hoped that his dust would one day 
mingle with the dust of his fathers. To 
him even the heaven dark with the 
vapours of the ocean, the wildernesses 
of black rushes and stagnant water, the 
mud cabins where the peasants and the 
swine shared their meal of roots, bad a 
charm which was wanting to the sunny 
ekies, the cultured fields, and the stately 
mansions of the Seine. He could ima- 
gine no fairer spot than hi3 country, if 
only his country cowld be freed from 
the tyranny of the Saxons ; and all hope 
that his conntry would be freed from the 
tyranny of the Saxons must be aban- 
doned if Limerick were surrendered. 

The conduct of the Irish during the 
last two months had sunk their military 
reputation to the lowest point. They 
had, with the exception of some gal- 
lant regiments of cavalry, fled disgrace- 

• The impatience of Lauzun and his coun- 
trymen to get away from Ireland ie mentioned 
in a letter of Oot. 21. 1G90, quoted in the 
Memoirs of James, ii. 421. “ Asimo," says 
Colonel Kelly, the author of *hhe Macante 
Excidium, u diuturnara absentiam tam eegre 
molesteque ferebat ut bellum in Cypro pro- 
trahi continnarique ipso ei auditu acerbissi- 
mum asset. Nec im-redibile eat ducum in 
illins exeroitu nnnnullos, potissimum qui 

S trii caeli dulcedinem impatient! us euspira- 
ttt, sibi perauaaisse desperates Oypri res 
nulla hum an a opedefendl suabenterique posse.” 
Admo is Lauzun, and Cyprus Ireland. 


fully at the Boyne, and had thus in- 
curred the bitter contempt both of their 
enemies and of their allies. The Eng- 
lish who were at Saint Germains never 
spoke of the Irish but as a people of 
dastards and traitors.* The French 
were so much exasperated againstthe un- 
fortunate nation, that Irish merchants, 
who had been many years settled at 
Paris and Bordeaux, durst not walk 
the streets for fpar of being insulted by 
the popjluce.'t’ So strong was the pre- 
judice, that absurd stories were in- 
vented to explain the intrepidity with 
which the horse had fought. It was 
said that the troopers were not men of 
Celtic blood, but descendants of the 
old English of the pale.J It was also 
said that they had been intoxicated 
with brandy just before the battle. § 
Yet nothing can be more certain than 
that they must have been generally of 
Irish race ; nor did the steady valour 
which they displayed in a long and al- 
most hopeless conflict against great odds 
bear any resemblance to the fury of a 
coward maddened by strong drink into 
momentary hardihood. Even in the 
infantry, undisciplined and disorga- 
nised as it was, there was much spirit, 
though little firmness. Fits of en- 
thusiasm and fits of faintheartedness 
succeeded each other. The same bat- 
talion, which at one time threw away 
its arms in a panic and qhrieked for 
quarter, would on another occasion 
fight valiantly. On the day of the 
Boyne the courage of the ill trained 
and ill commanded kernes had ebbed 

‘ Pftuci illi ex Cllicibus aulieis, qui oum 
retina in Syria oommonante remanserant, 

non oessabant univBrsam natiotoem 

f©de traducere, et ingestie insuper convitiis 
lacerare, pavidos et malefidos protfltores ac 
mortalium oonsoeleratissimoa publioe appel- 
landD.”— Macarife Excidium. The Ciliciana 
are the English, Syria is France. 

t “ Tanta infamia tam operoso artiflciD et 
subtili oommento in vulgus Bparsa, tam con- 
stantibus de Cypriorum perfidia atque oppro- 
brio rutnoribus, totam, qua lata eat, Syriam 
rta perrasit, ut mercatores Cyprii, . , . prop- 
ter in nst um genti dedecus, intra dome nun 
septa elausi nunquamprodire auderent ; tanto 
eorum odio populus in universum exarserat.” 
— Macariaa Excidium. 

t I havB seen this assertion in a contempo- 
rary pamphlet of which I cannot recoil ept the 
title. 

§ Story ; Dumont MS. 
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tDthe lowest point. When they had 
rallied at Limerick, their blood was up. 
Patriotism, fanaticism, shame, revenge, 
despair, had raised them above thpm- 
s elves. With one voice officers and 
men insisted that the city should be 
defended to the last. At the head of 
those who were for resisting was the 
brave Sursfield; and his exhortations 
diffused through all ranks a spirit re- 
sembling his own. To save his country 
was h ey ond his p ow er , All th at&e c ould 
do was to prolong her hist agony through 
one bloody and disastrous year.* 
Tyreonnel was altogether incompc- 
Tyrcnnnra tent to decide the question on 
dpffmlinp which the Trench and the Irish | 
Lirntriuii. differed. The only military 
qualities that he had ever possessed 
were personal bravery and skill in the 
use of the sword. These qualities had 
once enabled him to frighten away 
rivals from the doors of his mistresses, 
and to play the Hector at cockpits and 
hazard tables. But more was neces- 
sary to enable him to form an opinion 
as to the > possibility of defending 
Limerick. He would probably, had 
his temper been as hot as in the days 
when he diced with Gramm Dnt and 
threatened to cut the old Duke of 
Ormond’s throat, have voted for run- 
ning any risk however desperate. But 
age, pain, and sickness had left little of 
the ranting, bullying, fighting Dick 
Talbot of the Restoration. He had 
sunk into deep despondency. He was 
incapable of strenuous exertion. The 
French officers pronounced him utterly 
ignorant of the art of war. They had 
observed that at the Boyne he had 
seemed to be sfUpified, unablo to give 
directions himself, unable even to make 
up his mind about the suggestions which 
were offered by others.f The disasters 
which had since followed one another 
in rapid succession were not likely to 

* MftcariteExcidium. Boisseleau remarked 
the ebb and flaw of courage among the Irish. 

I have quoted one of his letters to his wife. 
It is but just to quote another. “Nos Irlan- 
dois n'avoient jamais vu le feu ; et cela les a 
suxpris. Presenteraent, 11s sont Bi f&ch&e de 
n’avoix pas fait leur devoir que jesuisbien 
persuade qu’ils feront mieftx pour Tavernr." 

t Hojruette, writing to Louvois from 

Limerick, ^ 1690, says of Tyfconnel : 


restore the tone of a mind so pitiably 
unnerved. His wife was already in 
France with the little which remained 
of his once ample fortune:’ his own 
wish was to follow her thither ; his 
voice was therefore given for abandon- 
ing the city. 

• At last a compromise was made. 
Lauzun and Tyreonnel, with T . 

i J Limerick 

the hrench troops, retired to deiemied 
G-al way. The great body of K«h‘ E 
the native army, about twenty Blnne, 
thousand strong, remained at Lime- 
rick. The chief command there was 
entrusted to Boisseleau, who under- 
stood the character of the Irish better, 
and consequently judged them more 
favourably, than any of his country- 
men. In general, the French captains 
spoke of their unfortunate allies with 
boundless contempt ^.nd abhorrence, 
and thus made themselves as hateful as 
the English.* 

Lauzun a»d Tyreonnel had scarcely 
departed ^hen the advanced guard of 
William’s army came in sight.. Soon 
the King himself, accompanied by 
Auverquerque and Ginkell, and es- 
corted by three hundred horse, rode 
forward to examine the fortifications. 
The city, then the second in Ireland, 
though less altered since that time than 
most large cities in the British isles, 
has undergone a great change. The 
new town did not then exist. The 
ground now covered by those smooth 
and broad pavements, those neat 
gardens, those stately # shops flaming 
with red brick, and gay with shawls 
and china, was then an open meadow 
lying without the walls. The city 
consisted of two parts, which had been 
designated during several centuries as 

“II a d’ ailleurs trop peu de connoissance dee. 
chases de natre metier. II a perdu absolu- 
ment la confiance dee offleiers du pays, surtout 
depuls le jour de notTB d6route ; et, en eflet. 
Monseigneur, je me crois otaligfi de vous dire 
que d£a le moment oh les ennemis parurent 
aur lo bord ije la rivi&re le premier jour, at 
dans touts la joum§e du lendemaln, 11 panrt 
& tout le monde dans une si grande l&thargie 
qu'll Stoit inrapable de prendre aucun parti, 
quelque chose qu’on Ini pro posit." 

* Desgrigny says of the Irish : “ Ila sont 
tou jours pr&le dB nous fegorgerparrantipathiB 
qu’ils ont pour nous. C’ept la nation du 
monde la plus hrutale, et qui a le meins 
d'humanitO.” Aug. |g. 16BQ, . 
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the English and the Irish town. The 
English town stands on an island sur- 
rounded by the Shannon, and consists 
of a knot'of antique houses with gable 
ends, crowding thick round a venerable 
cathedral. The aspect of the streets 
is such that a traveller who wanders 
through them may easily fancy himself 
in Normandy or Flanders. Not far 
from Hie cathedral, an ancirnt castle 
overgrown with weeds and i\y looks 
down on the river. A narrow and 
rapid stream, over which, in 1690, 
there was only a single bridge, divides 
the English town from the quarter an- 
ciently occupied by the hovels of the 
native population. The view from the 
top of the cathedral now extends many 
miles over a level expanse of rich 
mould, through which the greatest of 
Irish rivers winds between artificial 
banks. But in the seventeenth century 
those banks had not been constructed ; 
and that wide plain, of which the grass, 
verdant even beyond the verdure of 
Munster, now feeds some of the finest 
cattle in Europe, was then almost al- 
ways a marsh and often a lake.* 

When it was known that the French 
troops had quitted Limerick, and that 
the Irish only remained, the general 
expectation in the English camp was 
that the city would be an easy con- 
quest, f Nor was that expectation 
unreasonable : for even Sarsfield de- 
sponded. One chance, in his opinion, 
there still was. William had brought 
with him none but'small guns. Several 
large pieces ?f ordnance, it great 
quantity of provisions and ammu- 
nition, and a bridge of tin boats, which 
in the watery plain of the Shannon 
was frequently needed, were slowly 
following from Cashel. If the guns 
and gunpowder could be intercepted 
and destroyed, there might he some 
hope. If not, all was lost ; and the 
best thing that a brave and high spirited 
Irish gentleman could do was to forget 
the country which he had in vain tried 
to defend, and to seek in some foreign 
land a home or a grave. 

* Story; Account of the Cities in Ireland 
that ars still possessed by the Forces of King- 
James, 1690. There are some curious old 
maps of Limerick in the British Museum, 

t Story ; Dumont MS. 


A few hours, therefore, after the 
English tents had been pitched SarFli(ld 
before Limerick, Sarsfield set 
forth, under cover of the night, idii sriii- 
witli a strong uody of horse and lcrj ' 
dragoons. He took the road to Kill aloe, 
and crossed the Shannon there. Dur- 
ing the day he lurked with his band in 
a wild mountain tract named from the 
silver mines which it contains, Those 
mines had many years before been 
worked by English proprietors, with 
the help of engineers and labourers 
imported from the Continent. But, in 
the rebellion of 1641, the aboriginal 
population had destroyed the works 
and massacred the workmen; nor had 
the devastation then committed been 
since repaired. In this desolate region 
Sarsfield found no lack of scouts or of 
guides: for all the peasantry of Mun- 
ster were zealous on his side. He 
learned in the evening that the detach- 
ment which guarded the English ar- 
tillery had halted for the night, seven 
miles from William’s camp, on a plea- 
sant carpet of green turf, and under the 
ruined walls of an old castle; that 
officers and men seemed to think them- 
selves perfectly secure ; that the Leasts 
had been turned loose to graze, and 
that even the sentinels were dozing. 
When it was dark the Irish horsemen 
quitted their hiding place, and were 
conducted by the people of the country 
to the spot where the escort lay sleep- 
ing round the guns. The surprise was 
complete. Some of the English sprang 
to their arms and made an attempt to 
resist, but in vain. About sixty foil. 
One only was taken alive. The. rest 
fled. The victorious Irish made a 
huge pile of waggons and pieces of 
cannon. Every gun was stuffed with 
powder, and fixed with its mouth in 
the ground ; and the whole mass wajs 
blown up. The solitary prisoner, a lieu- 
tenant^ was treated with great civility 
by Sarsfield. “ If I had failed in this 
attempt,” said the gallant Irishman, 
“ I should have been off to France.” * 
Intelligence had been carried to 
William’s head quarters that Sarsfield 
had stolen out uof Lim Brick and was 

* Story; James, ii. 416,; Burnet, ii,' EG. ; 
Dumont MS. 
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ranging the country. The King guessed 
the design of his brave enemy, and 
sent five hundred horse to protect the 
guns. Unhappily there was some 
delay, which the English, always dis 
posed to believe the worst of the Dutch 
courtiers, attributed to the negligence 
or perverseness of Portland. At one 
in the morning the detachment set out, 
but had scarcely left the camp when a 
blaze like lightning and a crash like 
thunder announced to the wide plain of 
the Shannon that all was over.* 

Sarsiield had long been the favourite 
of his countrymen ; and this most sea- 
sonable exploit, judiciously planned and 
vigorously executed, raised him still 
higher in their estimation. Their spirits 
rose; and the besiegers began to lose 
heart. William did his best to repair his 
loss. Two of the guns which had been 
blown up were found to be still service- 
able. Two more were sent for from 
Waterford. Batteries were constructed 
of small field pieces, which, though they 
might have been useless against one of 
tilt' fortresses of Hainault or Brabant, 
made some impression on the feeble 
defences of Limerick. Several outworks 
were carried by storm ; and a breach 
in the rampart of the city began to 
appear. 

During these operations, the Eng- 
Arrivui of army was astonished and 
ijouieftrir amused by an incident, which 
at Liin". produced, indeed, no very 
nck - important consequences, but 
which illustrates in the must striking 
manner the real nature of Irish Jacobi- 
tism, In the first rank of those great 
Celtic houses, which, down to the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, bore rule in 
Ulster, were the O’Donnels. The head 
of that house had yielded to the skill 
and energy of Mountjoy, had kissed the 
hand of James the First, and had con- 
sented to exchange the rude independ- 
ence of a petty prince for an eminently 
honourable place among British sub- 
jects. During a short time the van- 
quished chief held the rank of an Earl, 
and was the landlord of an immense 
domain of which he had once been the 
sovereign.. But soon he began to sus- 
• 

* Story ; Dumont MS. 


pect the government of plotting agaiiTir 
him, and, in revenge or in selfdefence, 
plotted against the government. His 
schemes failed: he flpd to the Conti- 
nent: his title and his estates were 
forfeited; and an Anglosaxon colony 
was planted in the territory which lie 
had governed. He meanwhile took 
refuge at the court of Spain. Between 
that court and the aboriginal Irish 
there had, during the long contest 
between Philip and Elizabeth, been a 
close connection. The exiled chieftain 
was welcomed at Madrid as a good 
Catholic flying from heretical perse- 
cutors. His illustrious descent and 
princely dignity, which to the English 
were subjects of ridicule, secured to 
him the respect of the Castilian gran- 
dees. His honours were inherited by 
a succession of banished men who lived 
and died far from the land where the. 
memory of their family was fondly 
cherished b)»a rude peasantry, and was 
kept fresh by the songs Df minstrels 
and the tales of begging friars. At 
length, in the eighty third year of the 
exile of this ancient dynasty, it was 
known over all Europe that the Irish 
were again in arms for their indepen- 
dence. Baldearg O’Donnel, who called 
himself the O’Donnel, a title far 
prouder, in the estimation of his race, 
than any marquisate or dukedom, had 
been bred in Spain, and was in the 
service of the Spanish government. 
He requested the permission of that 
government to repair to Ireland ; but 
the House of Austria was now closely 
leagued with England ; and the permis- 
sion was refused. The O’Donnel made 
his escape, and by a circuitous route, in 
the course of which he visited Turkey, 
arrived at Kinsale a few days after 
James had sailed thence for France. 
The effect produced on the native 
population by the arrival of this soli- 
tary wanderer was marvellous. Since 
Ulster had. been reconquered by the 
Englishry, great multitudes of the Irish 
inhabitants of that province had mi- 
grated southward, and were now leading 
a vagrant life in Connaught and Mun- 
ster. These men, accustomed from 
their infancy to hear of the good old 
times, when the O’Donnd, sole mnl y 
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jthe rock of Kilmacre- 
pssor of Saint Columb, 
untains of Donegal in 
strangers of the pale, 
^andard of the restored 
soon at the head of 
housand Rapparees, or, 
(me peculiar to Ulster, 
TTeagnts ; ami his followers adhered 
to him with a loyalty very different 
from the languid sentiment which the 
Saxon James had been able to inspire. 
Priests and even Bishops swelled the 
train of the adventurer. He was bo 
much elated by his reception that he 
syit agents to France, who assured the 
ministers of Lewis that the O’Donnel 
would, if furnished with arms and am- 
munition, bring intb the field thirty 
thousand Celts from UJjster, and that 
the Celts of Ulster would be found 
far superior in every military qua- 
lity to those of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught. No expression used by 
Baldearg indicated that he considered 
himself as a subject. His notion evi- 
dently was that the House of O’Donnel 
was as truly and as indefpasibly royal 
aB the House of Stuart ; and not a few 
of his countrymen were of the same 
mind. He made a pompons entrance 
into Limerick ; and his appearance 
there raised the hopes of the garrison 
to a strange pitch. Numerous prophe- 
cies were recollected or invented. An 
O’Donnel with a red mark was to 
be the deliverer <^f his country; and 
Baldearg meant a red mark, An 
O’Donnel was to gain a great battle 
over the English near Limerick; and 
at Limerick the O’Donnel and the Eng- 
lish were now brought face to face.* 
While these predictions were eagerly 
Tin he- repeated by the defenders of 
■JwjT* the city, evil presages, ground- 
frnmtiio ed, not on barbarous oracles. 
r ““ 1, but on grave military reasons, 

* See the ncoount of the O’Lonnels 
■William Betham s Irish Antiquarian Re- 
searches. It 1b strange that he makes no 
mention of Baldearg, whose appearance in 
Ireland is the most extraordinary event in the 
Whole history of the race. See also Story’s 
Impartial Htetory ; Macariae Excidium, and 
Mr. ©’Callaghan's note; Life of Jamas, ii. 
434.; the Letter of O'Donnel to Av&ux, and 
the Memorial entitled, “ MSmoire donn&e par 
un ho maw du Qomtse O'D duuqI a M. D'Avaux,” 


began to disturb William and his most 
experienced officers. The blow struck 
by Sarsfield had told : the artillery had 
been long in doing its work: that work 
was even now very imperfectly done' 
the stock of f)owder had begun to run 
low : the autumnal rain had begun to 
fall. The soldiers in the trenches were 
up to their knees in mire. No precaution 
was neglected : but, though drains were 
dug to carry off the water, and though 
pewter basins of usquebaugh and brandy 
blazed all niglit*'in the tents, cases of 
fever had already occurred ; and it 
might well be apprehended that, if the 
army remained but a few days longer 
on that swampy soil, there would be a 
pestilence more terrible than that which 
had raged twelve months before under 
the walls of Dundalk.* A council of 
war was held. It was determined to 
make one great effort, and, if that effort 
failed, to raise the siege. 

On the twenty seventh of August, at 
three in the afternoon, the uniuecn- 
signal was given. Five hun- Jjffimf. 11 
dred grenadiers rushed from The 
the English trenches to the r ft i*wi. 
counterscarp, fired their pieces, and 
threw their grenades. The Irish fled 
into the town, and were followed by 
the assailants, who, in the excitement 
of victory, did not w r ait for orders. 
Then began a terrible street fight. The 
Irish, as soon as they had recovered 
from their surprise, stood resolutely to 
their arms ; and the English grena- 
diers, overwhelmed by numbers, were, 
with great loss, driven back to the 
counterscarp. There the struggle was 
long and desperate. When indeed was 
the Roman Catholic Celt to fight if he 
did not fight on that day? The very 
women of Limerick mingled in the 
combat, stood firmly under the hottest 
fire, and flung stones and broken bottles 
at the enemy. In the moment when the 
conflict was fiercest a mine exploded, 
and hurled a fine German battalion.iot© 

* The r cader will rBinember Corporal Trim's 
explanation of radical heat and radical mois- 
ture. Sterne is an authority not to be de- 
spised on these subjects. His boyhood was 
passed in barracks 5 he was constantly listen- 
ing to the talk of old soldiers whD had served 
under King William, and has used their stories 
like a man of true genius. 
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the air. During four hours the carnage 
and uproa» continued. The thick cloud 
which rose from the breach streamed 
out on the wind for many miles, and 
disappeared behind the hills of Clare. 
Late in the evening the besiegers re- 
tired slowly ahd sullenly to their camp. 
Their hope was that a second attack 
would Toe made on the morrow; and 
the. soldiers vowed to have the town 
or die. But the powder was now almost 
exhausted : the rain fell in torrents : 
the gloomy masses of cibud which came 
up from the south west threatened a 
havoc more terrible than that of the 
sword ; and there was reason to fear 
that the roads, which were already 
deep in mud, would soon be in such a 
state that no wheeled carriage could 
be dragged through them. The King 
determined to raise the siege, and to 
move his troops to a healthier region. 
Ho had in truth staid long enough: 
for it was with great difficulty that his 
guns and waggons ware tugged away 
by long teams of oxen.* 

The history of the first siege of 
Limerick bears, in some respects, a re- 
markable analogy to the history of the 
siege of Londonderry. The southern 
city was, like the northern city, the last 
asylum of a Church and of a nation-. 
Both places were crowded by fugitives 
from all parts of Ireland. Both places 
appeared to men who had made a re- 
gular study of the art of war incapable 
of resisting an enemy. Both were, in 
the moment of extreme danger, aban- 
doned by those commanders who should 

* Story; "William to Wolileck, Sgpt. 22. 
1690 ; Lotidpu Gazette, Sept. 4. Berwick as- 
serts that when the siege was raised not a 
drop of rain had fallen during a month, that 
none fell during the following three weeks, 
and that William pretended that the weather 
was wet merely tD hide the shame of his defeat. 
Story, ^rho was on the spot, says, “ It was 
cloudy dll about, and rained very fast, so that 
every body began to dread the consequences 
of it;'* and again, "The rain which had al- 
ready fallen had softened the ways. . . . This 
was one main reason for raising the siege : 
for, if we had not, granting the weather to 
continue bad, we must either have taken the 
town, or Of necessity have lost our cannon.’’ 
Dumont, another eyewitness, says that before 
the siege was raised the raiqp had been most 
violent ; that the Shannon was swollen ; that 
tha earth wob soaked ; that the horses could 
not keep their feet, 


have defended them. Lauzun andTyT* 
connel deserted Limerick as Cunning- 
ham and Lundy had deserted London- 
derry. In both cases, religious and 
patriotic enthusiasm struggled unas- 
sisted against great odds ; and, in both 
cases, religious and patriotic enthu- 
siasm did what veteran warriors had 
pronounced it absurd to attempt. 

It was with no pleasurable emotions 
that Lauzun and Tyrconnel Tyrconfci 
learned at Galway the fortu- 
nate issue of the conflict in Frani;Bi 
which they had refused to take a part. 
They were weary of Ireland : they were 
apprehensive that their conduct migl^t 
be unfavourably represented in France : 
they therefore determined to be before- 
hand with their accusers, and took ship 
together for the Continent. 

Tyrconnel, before he* departed, dele- 
gated his civil authority to one council, 
and his military authority to another. 
The young D*ike of Berwick was de- 
clared Commander in Chief: but this 
dignity was merely nominal. Sar^field, 
undoubtedly the first of Irish soldiers, 
was placed last in the list of the coun- 
cillors to whom the conduct of the war 
was entrusted : and some believed that 
he would not have been in the list at 
all, had not the Viceroy feared that the 
omission of so popular a name might 
produce a mutiny. 

William meanwhile proceeded to 
Waterford, and sailed thence 
for England. Before he em- returns ti> 
barked, he entrusted 1 the go- EnBlBnii ' 
vernment of Ireland to three Lords 
Justices. Henry Sidney, now Viscount 
Sidney, stood first in the commission ; 
and with him were joined Coningsby 
and Sir Charles Porter. Porter had 
formerly held the Great Seal of the 
kingdom, had, merely because he was 
a Protestant, been deprived of it by 
James, and had now received it again 
fromgthe hand of William. 

On the sixth of September the King, 
after a voyage of twenty four Rattan 
hours, landed at Bristol. Thence 
he travelled to London, stop- 
ping by the road at the mansions of 
some great lords ; and it was remarked 
that all those who were thus honoured 
were Tories, He.was entertained one 
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day at Badminton by the Duke of 
Beaufort, who was supposed to have 
brought himself with great difficulty to 
take th^ oaths, and on a subsequent 
day at a large house near Marlborough, 
which, in our own time, before the great 
revolution produced by railways, was 
renowned as one of the best inns in 
England, but which, in the seventeenth 
century, was a seat of the Duke of 
Somerset. William was every where 
received with marks of respect and joy. 
His campaign indeed had not vnded 
quite so prosperously as it had begun: 
but on the whole his success had been 
j^-eat beyond expectation, and had fully 
vindicated the wisdom of his resolution 
to command his army in person. The 
sack of Teignmouth too was fresh in 
the minds of Englishmen, and had for 
a time reconciled all but the most fa- 
natical Jacobites to each other and to 
the throne. The magistracy and clergy 
of the capital repaired to Kensington 
with thanks and congratulations. The 
people rang bells and kindled bonfires. 
Fur the Pope, whom good Protestants 
had been accustomed to immolate, the 
French King was on thiB occasion sub- 
stituted, probably by way of retaliation 
for the insults which had been offered 
to the effigy of William by the Parisian 
populace. A waxen figure, which was 
doubtless a hideous caricature of the 
most graceful and majestic of princes, 
was dragged abovt Westminster in a 
chariot. Above was inscribed, in large 
letters, “Lewis the greatest tyrant of 
fourteen.” After the procession, the 
image was committed to the flames, 
amidst loud huzzas, in the middle of 
Co vent Garden.* 

When William arrived in London, 
Expeu- the expedition destined for 
souih of* Cork was ready to sail from 
Ireland. Portsmouth, and Marlborough 
had been fenme time on board^aiting 
for a fair wind. He was accompanied 
by Grafton. This young man had 
been, immediately after the departure 
of James, and while the throne was 
b till vacant, named by William Colonel 

'London Gazette, September 11. 1690; 
Narcissus LuttreU'e Diary. I litfre Been a 
contemporary engraving of Covenfc Garden as 
it appeared on this night. 


of the First Regiment of Foot Guards. 
The Revolution had scarcely been con- 
summated, when signs of disaffection 
began to appear in that regiment, the 
most important, both because of its 
peculiar duties and because of its nu- 
merical strength, of all the regiments 
in the army. It was thought that the 
Colonel had not put this bad spirit 
down with a sufficiently firm hand. 
He was known not to be perfectly satis- 
fied with the new arrangement : he had 
voted for a Regency; and it was ru- 
moured, perhaps without reason, that 
he had dealings with Saint Germains. 
The honourable and lucrative command 
to which he had just been appointed 
was taken from him.* Though severely 
mortified, he behaved like a man of 
sense and spirit. Bent on proving that 
he had been wrongfully suspected, and 
animated by an honourable ambition 
to distinguish himself in his profession, 
he obtained permission to serve as a vo- 
lunteer under Marlborough in Ireland. 

At length, on the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, the wind changed. The fleet 
stood out to sea, and, on the twenty 
first, appeared before the harbour of 
Cork. The troops landed, and were 
speedily joined by the Duke of Wur- 
temberg, with several regiments, Dutch, 
Danish, and French, detached from 
the army which had lately besieged 
Limerick. The Duke immediately put 
forward a claim which, if the English 
general had not been a man of excellent 
judgment and temper, might have been 
fatal to the expedition. His Highness 
contended that, as a prince of a sove- 
reign house, he was entitled to com- 
mand in chief. Marlborough calmly 
and politely showed that the pretence 
was unreasonable. A dispute followed, 
in which it is said that *KhB German 
behaved with rudeness, aid the Eng- 
lishman with that gentle 'firmness to 
which, more perhaps than jwen to his 
great abilities, he owed hwpfcccess in 
life, At length a Huguenot officer 
suggested a compromise. Majlborough 
consented to waive part of h&j'Tlghts, 
and to allow precedence to 

* Van Citters to the States Genera* 1 , March 
5 §. 1869 . 
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on the alternate days, The first morn- 
ing on which Marlborough had the 
command, he gave the word “Wurtem- 
• berg.” The Duke’s heart was won by 
this compliment; and on the next day 
he gave the word '"Marlborough.” 

Buff whoever might give the word, 
Mari- genius asserted its indefeasible 
take* 1 ® 11 superiority. Marlborough was 
cork. on every day the real general. 
Cork was vigorously attacked. Out- 
work after outwork was rapidly carried. 
In forty eight hours aM was over. The 
traces of the short struggle may still 
be seen. The old fort, where the Irish 
made the hardest fight, lies in ruins. 
The Doric Cathedral, so ungracefully 
joined to the ancient tower, stands on 
the site of a Gothic edifice which was 
shattered by 1 he English cannon. In the 
neighbouring churchyard is still shown 
the spot where stood, during many 
ages, one of thosf> round towers which 
have perplexed antiquaries. This ve- 
nerable monument shared the fate of 
the neighbouring church. On another 
spot, which is now called the Mall, and 
is lined by the stately houses of bank- 
ing companies, railway companies, and 
insurance companies, but which was 
then a bog known by the "name of the 
Rape Marsh, four English regiments, 
up to the shoulders in water, advanced 
gallantly to the assault. Grafton* ever 
fur e most in danger, -while struggling 
through the quagmire, was struck by a 
shot from the ramparts, and was carried 
back dying. The place where he fell, 
then about a hundred yards without 
the City, but, now situated in the very 
centre of business and population, is 
still called Grafton Street. The assail- 
ants had made their way through the 
swamp, and the close fighting was 
just about to begin, when a parley was 
beaten. Articles of capitulation were 
speedily adjusted. The garrison, be- 
tween four and five thousand fighting 
men, became prisoners. Marlborough 
promised to intercede with the King 
both for them and for the inhabitants, 
and to prevent outrage and spoliation. 
His troops he succeeded in restraining : 
but crowds of sailors* and camp fol- 
lower came into the city through the 
breach ; and the houses of many Roman 
v on. m. 


Catholics were sacked before order was 
restored. 

No commander has ever understood 
better than Marlborough how Man- 
to improve a victory. A few 
hours after Cork had fallen, his 
cavalry were on the road to Kinsale. 
A trumpeter was sent to summon the 
place. The Irish threatened to hang 
him for bringing such a message, set 
fire to the town, and retired into t*o 
forts called the Old and the New. Tj>e 
English horse arrived just in time to 
extinguish the flames. Marlborough 
speedily followed with his infantry. 
The Old Fort w'as scaled; and foy 
hundred and fifty men who defended it 
were killed or taken. The New Fort it 
w r as necessary to attack in a more me-’ 
bhodical way. Batteries were planted: 
trenches were opened : mines were 
sprung: in a few' days the besiegers were 
masters of the counterscarp; and all was 
ready for stemming, when the gover- 
nor offered to capitulate. The garrison, 
twelve hundred strong, was suffered to 
retire to Limerick ; but the conquerors 
took possession of the stores, which were 
of considerable value. Of all the Irish 
ports Kinsale whs the best situated for 
intercourse with France. Here, there- 
fore, W'as a plenty unknown in any 
other part of Munster. At Limerick 
bread and wine were luxuries which 
generals and privy councillors were not 
always able to procure. But in the 
N ew F ort of Kin sal e Marlb orough foun d 
a thousand barrels of w’hrat and eighty 
pipes of claret. 

His success had been complete and 
rtipid; and indeed, had it not been 
rapid, it would not have been complete. 
His campaign, short as it was, had been 
long enough to allow' time for the deadly 
work W'hich, in that age, the moist 
earth and air of Ireland seldom failed, 
in the Jiutumnal season, to perform on 
Engli^l soldiers. The malady which 
had thinned the ranks of Schomberg’s 
army at Puifdalk, and which had com- 
pelled William to make a hasty retreat 
from the estuary of the Shannon, had 
begun to appear at Kinsale. Quick 
and. vigorous as Marlborough’s opera- 
tions were, he lost a much greater 
number of men by disease than 4 by the 
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fire of the enemy. He presented him- 
self at Kensington only five weeks 
after he had sailed from Portsmouth, 
and was most graciously received. “No 
officer living” said William, “who has 
SBen so little service as my Lord Marl- 
borough, is so fit for great commands.”* 

In Scotland, as in Ireland, the aspect 
Affairs ot of , things had, during this 
Scotland, jaemorable summer, changed 
gr^tly for the better. That club of dis- 
contented. Whigs which had, in the pre- 
ceding year, ruled the Parliament, brow- 
beaten the ministers, refused the sup- 
plies, and stopped the signet, had sunk 
under general contempt, and had at 
length ceased to exist. There was har- 
mony between the Sovereign and the 
Estates; and the long contest between 
two forms of ecclesiastical government 
had been terminated in the only way 
compatible with the peace and prosperity 
of the country. 

This happy turn in affairs is to be 
intripuM chiefly ascribed to the errors of 
□r Mont- the perfidious, turbulent and 
withi?* revengeful Montgomery. Some 
jacobiuM. weP k e a ft er the close of that 
session during which he had exercised 
a boundless authority over the Scottish. 
Parliament, he went to London with 
his two principal confederates, the Earl 
of Annandale and the Lord Ross. The 
three had an audience of William, and 
presented to him a manifesto setting 
forth what they demanded for the 
public. They would very soon have 
changed their tone if he would have 
granted what they demanded for them- 
selves. But he resented their conduct 
deeply, and was determined not to pay 
them for annoying him. The reception 
which he gave them convinced them 
that they had no favour to expect. 
Montgomery’s passions were ■fierce : his 
wants were pressing: he was miserably 
poor; and, if he could not speedily 
force himself into a lucrative office, he 
would be in danger of rotting in a gaol. 
Since his services were notTikely to be 
bought by William, they must be of- 

* As to Marlborough’ e expedition, see Story’s 
Impartial History ; the Lite of James, ii. 419, 
430. ; London Gnw^e.Oot. 6. 18. 16. 27. 80. 
*' ' for Nov. 1690; His- 

. _LT02 ; Burnet, ii. 60, ; 

Pike, a Quotes: ad Oorit, 


fared to James. A broker was easily 
found. Montgomery was an old ac- 
quaintance of Ferguson. The two 
traitors soon understood each other. 
They were kindred spirits, differing 
widely in intellectual power, but equally 
vain, restless, false, and malevolent. 
Montgomery was introduced to Neville 
Payne, one of the most adroit and 
resolute agents of the exiled family* 
Payne had been long well known about 
town as a dabbler in poetry and poli- 
tics. He had betm an intimate friend 
of the indiscreet and unfortunate Cole- 
man, and had been committed to New- 
gate as an accomplice in the Popish 
plot. His moral character had not 
stood high : but he soon had an oppor- 
tunity of proving that he possessed 
courage and fidelity worthy of a better 
cause than that of James, and of abetter 
associate than Montgomery. 

The negotiation speedily ended in a 
treaty of alliance. Payne confidently 
promised Montgomery, not merely 
pardon, but riches, power, and dignity. 
Montgomery as confidently undertook 
to induce the Parliament of Scotland 
to recall the rightful King. Ross and 
Annandale readily agreed to whatever 
their able anebaetive colleague proposed. 
An adventurer, who was sometimes 
called Simpson end sometimes Jones, 
who perfectly willing to serve or 
to betray any government for hire, 
and who received wages at 1 once from 
Portland and from Neville Payne, 
undertook to carry the offers of the 
Club to James. Montgomery and his 
two noble accomplices returned to 
Edinburgh, and there proceeded to 
form a coalition with their old enemies, 
the defenders of prelacy and of arbitrary 
power,* 

The two extreme Scottish factions, 
one hostile to all liberty, the w ln 
other impatient of all govern- 
ment, flattered themselves dur- 
ing a short time with hopes that the 
civil war would break out in tha High- 
lands with redoubled fhry. But those 

• Bokwrms ; An&anMe’B *rmfr alan in the 

Levan and Melville Papers ; Burnet, ii. 86. 
As to Payne, see the Second Modest In- 
ti try lute the Cause of the present Disasters, 
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hopes werB disappointed. In the spring 
of 1690 an officer named Buchan ar- 
rived in Lochaber from Ireland. He 
bore :i commission which appointed 
him general in chief of all the forces 
which were in arms for King James 
throughout the kingdom of Scotland. 
Cannon, who had, since the death of 
Dundee, held the first post, and had 
proved himself unfit for it, became 
second in command. Little however 
was gained by the change. It was no 
easy matter to indlce the G-aelic 
princes to renew the war. Indeed, hut 
for the influence and eloquence of 
Lochiel, not a sword would have been 
drawn in the cause of the House of 
Stuart. He, with some difficulty, per- 
suaded the chieftains, who had, in the 
preceding year, fought at Killiecrankie, 
to come t.o a resolution that, before the 
end of the summer, they would muster 
all their followers and march into the 
Lowlands. In the. mean time twelve 
hundred mountaineers of different 
tribes were placed under the orders of 
Buchan, who undertook, with this 
force, to keep the English garrisons in 
constant alarm by feints and incur- 
sions, till the season for more import- 
ant operations should 'arrive. He 
accordingly marched into Strathspey. 
But all his plans were speedily dis- 
concerted by the boldness and dex- 
terity of Sir Thomas Livingstone, who 
held Inverness for King William. 
Livingstone, guided and assisted by 
the Grants, who were firmly attached 
to the new government, came, with a 
strong body of cavalry and dragoons, 
by forced marches and through ar- 
duous defiles, to the place wherB the 
Jacobites had taken up their quarters. 
He reached the camp fires at dead of 
night. The first alarm was given by 
the rust of the horses over the terrified 
sentinels into the midst of the crowd 
of Celts who lay sleeping in their 
plaids. Buchan escaped bareheaded 
and without his sword. Cannon ran 
away in his shirt The conquerors 
lost not a man. Four hundred High- 
landers were killed or taken. The 
rest fled to their hills acd mists.* 

* Bilcarrmg; Mackay’s Memoirs ; Htstoivof 
the late Revolution in Scotland, 1690 ; Living- 
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This event put an end to all thoughts 
of civil war. The gathering which had 
been planned for the summer never 
took place. Lochiel, even if he had 
been willing, waB not able to sustain 
any longer the falling cause. He had 
been laid on his bed by a mishap 
which would alone suffice to show how 
little could be effected by a confederacy 
of the petty kings of the mountains. 
At a consultation of the Jacobite lead- 
ers, a gentleman from the Lowlands 
spoke with severity of those sycophants 
who had changed their religion to curry 
favour with King James. Glengarry 
was one of those people who think it 
dignified to suppose that every body is 
always insulting them. Ho took it into 
his head that some allusion to himself 
was meant. “I am as good a Protest- 
ant as you; 1 ’ he cried, and added a 
word not to he patiently borne by a 
man of spirit. In a moment both 
swords wore ®ut. Lochiel thrust him- 
self between the combatants, and, 
while forcing them asunder, received a 
wound which was at first believed to be 
mortal.* 

.So effectually had the spirit of the 
disaffected clans been cowed rortW11 _ 
that Mackay marched unre- uambuin. 
sisted from Perth into Lochaber, fixed 
his head quarters at Inverlochy, and 
proceeded to execute his favourite 
design of erecting at that place a 
fortress which might overawe the 
mutinous Camerons and Macdonalds. 
In a few days the walls were raised: the 
ditches were sunk: the palisades were 
fixed: demiculverins from a ship of 
war were ranged along the parapets; 
and the general departed, leaving an 
officer named Hill in command of a 
sufficient garrison. Within the de- 
fences there was no want of oatmeal, 
red herrings, and beef; and there was 
rather a superabundance of brandy. 
The new stronghold, which, hastily 
and rudely ^s it had been constructed, 
seemed doubtless to the people of the 
neighbourhood the most stupendous 
work that power and science united 

Btone’B Report, dated May 1 . ; London Ga- 
zette, May 12. 1690. 

• History of the late Revolution in Boot- 
land, 1690, 
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had ever produced, was named Fort 
William in honour of the King.* 

Byi;his time the Scottish Parliament 
had reassembled at Edinburgh. 
lutiftSl William had found it no easy 
Him cut, matter to decide what course 
should be taken with that capririous 
and unruly body. The English Com- 
mons had sometimes put him out of 
temper. Yet they had granted him 
millions, and had never asked from 
him such concessions as had been im- 
periously demanded by the Scottish 
legislature, which could, give him little 
and had given him nothing. The 
English statesmen with whom he had 
to deal did not generally stand or 
deserve to stand high in his esteem. 
Yet few of them were so utterly false 
and shameless as the leading Scottish 
politicians. Hamilton was, in morality 
and honour, rather above than below 
his fellows ; and even Hamilton was 
fickle, false, and greedy. r “I wish, to 
heaven,” William was once provoked 
into exclaiming, “that Scotland were a 
thousand miles off, and that the Duke 
of Hamilton were King of it. Then I 
should be rid of them both.” 

After much deliberation, William 
Mrimic determined to. send Melville 
uominilf 11 down to Edinburgh as Lord 
•loner. ^ High Commissioner. Melville 
was not a great statesman: he was not 
a great orator: he did not look or 
move like the representative Df royalty; 
his character was not of more than 
standard purity ; and the standard of 
purity among Scottish senators was 
not high : but he was by no means 
deficient in prudence or temper; and 
he succeeded, on the whole, better than 
a man of much higher qualities might 
have done. 

During the first days of the Session 
The so- the friends of the government 
3KK desponded, and the chiefs of 
majority, (he opposition were sanguine. 
Montgomery’s head, though by no 
means u weak one, had been turned 

* Mackay’e Memoirs and Letters to Hamil- 
ton of June 20. and 24. 1600 ; Colonel Hill to 
Melville, July 10.26.; London Gazette, July 
17. 21. Jis to Inverlochy, see among the Cul- 
loden papers, a plan for preserving 1 the peace 
of the Highlands, drawn up, at this time, by 
the father of President FoTbes. 


by the triumphs of the preceding year. 
He believed that his intrigues and his 
rhetoric had completely subjugated the 
Estates. It seemed to him impossible 
:hat, having exercised a boundless 
mpire in the Parliament House when 
he Jacobites were absent, he should 
ie defeated when they were present, 
and ready to support whatever lie pro- 
posed. He had not indeed found it 
:asy to prevail on them to attend : for 
hey could not take their seats without 
making the oaths.* A few of them had 
some slight scruple of conscience about 
forswearing themselves ; and many, 
who did not know what a scruple of 
conscience meant, were apprehensive 
that tli py- might offend the rightful 
King by vowing fealty to the actual 
King. Some- Lords, however, who 
were supposed to ho in the confidence 
of James, asserted that, tD their know- 
edge, lie wished his friends to perjure 
themselves ; and this assertion induced 
most of the Jacobites, with Balcarras 
at their head, to be guilty of perfidy 
aggravated by impiety.* 

It soon appeared, however, that 
Montgomery’s faction, even with this 
.reinforcement, was no longer a majority 
of the legislature. F or every supporter 
that he had gained he had lost two. 
He had committed an error which has 
more than once, in British history, 
been fatal to great parliamentary lead- 
ers. He had imagined that, as soon 
as he chose to coalesce with those to 
whom he had recently been opposed, all 
his followers would imitate his example. 
He soon found that it was much easier 
to inflame animosities than to appease 
them. The great body of Whigs and 
Presbyterians shrank from the fellow- 
ship of the Jacobites. Some waverers 
were purchased by the government ; 
nor was the purchase expensive ; for a 
sum which would hardly be missed in 
the English treasury was immense in 
the estimation of the needy barons of 
the North. f Thus the scale was turned ; 
and* in thg Scottish Parliaments of that 
age, the turn of the scale was every- 

* Balcarvaa. w 

f See the instructions to the Lord High 
Commissi oner in the Leven anil MSlville 
Papers. 
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thing; the tendency of majorities was 
almost always to increase, the tendency 
of minorities to diminish. 

The first question on which a vote 
was taken related to the election for a 
borough. Tlio ministers carried their 
point by six voices* In an instant 
everything was changed : the spell 
was broken : the Club, from being a 
bugbear, became a laughingstock: the 
timid and the venal passed over in 
crowds from the weaker to the stronger 
side. It was in vain that the opposi- 
tion attempted to revive the disputes 
of the preceding year. The King had 
wisely authorised Melville to give up 
the Committee of Articles. The Estates, 
on the other hand, showed no disposi- 
tion to pass another Act of Incapacita- 
tion, to censure the government for 
opening the Courts of Justice, or to 
question the right of the Sovereign to 
name the Judges. An extraordinary 
supply was voted, small, according to 
the notions of English financiers, but 
large for the means of Scotland. The 
sum granted was a hundred and sixty 
two thousand pounds sterling, to be 
raised in the course of four years. t 
The Jacobites, who found that they 
hurl forsworn themselves to no purpose, 
.sate, bowed down by shame and writh- 
ing with vexation, while Montgomery, 
who had deceived himself and them, 
and who, in his rage, had utterly lost, 
not indeed his parts and his fluency, 
but all decorum and selfcommand, 
scolded like a waterman on the Thames, 
and was answered with equal asperity 
and even more than equal ability by 
Sir John Dalrymple.f 

The most important Acts of this 
Eudesiafu ^ PSS ^ Dn Wpre those which fixed 
'in lifgu- the ecclesiastical constitution 
latluu ‘ of Scotland. By the Claim of 
Right it. had been declared that the 
authority of Bishops was an insupport- 
able grievance ; and William, by ac- 
cepting the Crown, had bound himself 
not to uphold an institution condemned 
by the very instrument on' which his 
titlfc to the Crown depended. But the 
Claim of Right had not defined the 

» * Balcarras. 

t Act. Pari. June 7. 1G90. 
j Balcarras. 


form of Church government which was 
to be substituted for episcopacy; and, 
during the stormy Session held in the 
summer of 1689, the violence of the 
Club had made legislation impossible. 
During many months therefore every- 
thing had been in confusion. One 
polity had been pulled down; and no 
other polity had been set up. In the 
Western Lowlands, the benefieed clergy 
had been so effectually rabbled, that 
scarcely one of them had remained at 
his post. In Berwickshire, the three 
Lothians and Stirlingshire, most of the 
curates had been removed by the Privy 
Council for not obeying that vote of 
the Convention which had directed all 
ministers of parishes, on pain of depri- 
vation, to proclaim William and Mary 
King and Queen of # Scotland. Thus, 
throughout a great part of the realm, 
there, was no public worship, except 
what was performed by Presbyterian 
divines, wno sometimes officiated in 
tents, and sometimes, without any legal 
right, took possession of the churches. 
But there were large districts, espe- 
cially on the north of the Tay, where 
the people had no strong feeling against 
episcopjicy; and there were many 
priests who werB not disposed to lose 
their manses and stipends for the sake 
of King James. Hundreds of the old 
curates, therefore, having been neither 
hunted by the populace nor deposed by 
the Council, still Continued to exercise 
their spiritual functions. Every mi- 
nister was, during this time of transi- 
tion, free to conduct the service and to 
administer the sacraments as he thought 
fit. There was no controlling authority. 
The legislature had taken away the 
jurisdiction of Bishops, and had not 
established the jurisdiction of Synods.* 

To put an end to this anarchy was 
one of the first duties of the Parlia- 
ment. Melville had, with the powerful 
assistance of Carstairs, obtained from 
the King, in spite of the remonstrances 
of English statesmen and divines, au- 
thority to assent to such ecclesiastical 
arrangements as might satisfy the 
Scottish nation. One of the first laws 

• Faithful Contending^ Displayed ; Case of 
the present Afflicted Episcopal Clergy in Boot- 
land, 1600. 
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which the Lord Commissioned touched 
with the sceptre repealed the Act of 
Supremacy. He next gave the royal 
assent to a law enacting that the Pres- 
byterian divines who had been pastors 
of parishes in the days of the Covenant, 
and had, after the Restoration, been 
ejected for refusing to acknowledge 
episcopal authority, should be restored. 
The number of those pastors had origi- 
nally been about throe hundred and 
fifty : but not more than sixty were still 
living.* 

The Estates then proceeded to fix 
the national creed. The Confession of 
Faith drawn up by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, the Longer 
and Shorter Catechism, and the Direc- 
tory, were considered by every good 
Presbyterian as a the standards of or- 
thodoxy ; and it was hoped that the 
legislature would recognise them as 
such. | This hope, however, was in part 
disappointed. The Confession was read 
at length, amidst much yawning, and 
adopted without alteration. But, when 
it was proposed that the Catechisms 
and the Directory should be taken into 
consideration, the ill humour of the 
audience broke forth into murmurs. 
For that love of lung sermons which 
jwas strong in the Scottish commonalty 
was not shared by the Scottish aristo- 
cracy. The Parliament had already 
been listening during three hours to 
dry theology, and was not inclined to 
hear anything more about original sin 
and election. The Duke of Hamilton 
said that the Estates had already done 
all that was essential. They had given 
their sanction to a digest of the great 
principles of Christianity. The rest 
might well bo left to the Church. The^ 
weary majority eagerly assented, in 
spite of the muttering of some zealous 
Presbyterian ministers who had been 
admitted to hear the debate, and who 
could sometimes hardly restrain them- 
selves from taking part in-it.J 

* Act. Pari. April 25. 1690. 

t See the Humble Address of the Presby- 
terian Ministers and Professors of the Church 
of Sootl&nd to His Grace HU Majesty’s High 
Commissioner and to the Right Honourable 
the Estates of Parliament. 

if Bee the Account of the late Establishment 
Of Presbyterian Government by the Parlia- 


The memorable law which fixed the 
ecclesiastical constitution' of Scotland 
was brought in by the Earl of Suther- 
land. By this law the synodical polity 
was reestablished. The rule of the 
Church was entrusted to the sixty 
ejected ministers who had just been 
restored, and to such other persons, 
whether ministers or elders, as the 
Sixty should think fit to admit to a 
participation of power. The Sixty and 
their nominees w'ere authorised to visit 
all the parishes in the kingdom, and to 
turn out all ministers who were defi- 
cient in abilities, scandalous in morals, 
or unsound in faith. Those parishes 
which had, during the interregnum, 
been deserted by their pastors, or, in 
plain words, those parishes of which 
the pastors had been rabbled, were de- 
clared vacant.* 

To the clause which reestablished 
synodical government no serious oppo- 
sition appears to have been made, 
But three days were spent in discussing 
the question whether the Sovereign 
should have power to convoke and to 
dissolve ecclesiastical assemblies ; and 
the point was at last left in dangerous 
ambiguity. Some other clauses were 
long and vehemently debated. It was 
said that the immensB power given to 
the. Sixty was incompatible with the 
fundamental principle of the polity 
which the Estates w r ere about to set up. 
That principle was that all presbyters 
were equal, and that there ought to be 
no order of ministers of religion superior 
to the order of presbyters. What did 
it matter whether the Sixty were called 
prelates or not, if they were, to lord it 
with mpre than prelatical authority 
over God's heritage ? To the argument 
that the proposed arrangement was, in 
the very peculiar circumstances of the 
Church, the most convenient that could 
be made, the objectors replied that such 
reasoning might suit the mouth of an 
Erastian, but that all orthodox Presby- 
terians bald the parity of ministers to 
be ordained by Christ, and that, where 
Christ had spoken, Christians were not 

ment of Scotland Ajiuo 1690. This is an 
Episcopalian narrative. Act. Pari. May JiG. 
1G90. 

* Act, Pari. Jnuc 7. 10W. 
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at liberty to consider what was con- 
venient. * 

With much greater warmth and 
much stronger reason the minority 
attacked the clause which sanctioned 
the lawless acts of the Western fanatics. 
Surely, it was said, a rabbled curate 
might well be left to the severe scrutiny 
of tlie sixty Inquisitors. If he was 
deficient in parts or learning, if he was 
loose in life, if he was heterodox in 
doctrine, those stern judgei would lint 
fail tn detect and to impose him. They 
would probably think a game at howls, 
a prayer borrowed from the English 
Liturgy, or a sermon in which the 
slightest taint of Arminianism could be 
discovered, a sufficient reason for pro- 
nouncing hisbrneficevacant. Was it not 
monstrous, ;ifLer constituting a tribunal 
from which he could scarcely hope for 
bare justice, to condemn him without 
allowing him (o appear oven before 
that tribunal, to condemn him without 
a trial, to' condemn him without an 
accusation? Did ever any grave senate, 
since the beginning of the world, treat 
a man as a criminal merely because 
he had been robbed, pelted, hustled, 
dragged through snow and mire, and 
threatened with death if he returned 
to the house which was his by law? 
The Duke of llamilton, glad to have 
so good an opportunity of attacking 
til o new Lord Commissioner, spoke 
with great vehemence against this 
odious clause. We are told that no 
attempt was made to answer him ; and, 
though those who tell us so were zealous 
Episcopalians, we maj believe their 
report : for what answer was it possible 
to return ? Melville, oil whom the 
chief responsibility lay, satp on the 
throne in profound silence through th#* 
whole of this tempestuous debate. It 
is probable that his conduct was de- 
termined by considerations which pru- 
dence and shame prevented him frofn 
explaining. The state* of the south- 
western shires was such Lhat it would 
have been impossible to put the rabbled 
ministers in possession of their dwell- 

* An Historical Relation of the late Presby- 
terian General Assembly in a Letter from a 
Pensdh in Edinburgh to bis Friend in London. 
London, licensed April ‘20. 1G91. 
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ings and churches without employ- 
ing a military force, without garrison- 
ing every manse, without placing 
guards round every pulpit, and with- 
out handing over some ferocious enthu- 
siasts to the Provost Marshal; and it 
would be no easy task for the govern- 
ment to keep down by the sword at 
once the Jacobites of the Highlands 
and the Covenanters of the Lowlands. 
The majority, having, for reasons which 
could not well he produced, made up 
their minds, became clamorous for the 
question. “ No more debate,” whs the 
cry : " We have heard enough : a vote ! 
a vote ! ” The question was put accord- 
ing to the Scottish form, “Approve or 
not approve the article?” Hamilton 
insisted that the question should be, 
“Approve or not approve the rabbling?” 
After much altercation, he was over- 
ruled, and the clause passed. Only 
fifteen or sixteen members voted with 
him. He warmly and loudly exclaimed, 
amidst much angry interruption, that 
he was sorry to see a .Scottish Parlia- 
ment disgrace itself by such iniquity. 
He thill left the house with several of 
his friends. It is impossible not to 
sympathise willi the indignation which 
he expressed. Y ct we ought to remem- 
ber that it is the nature of injustice to 
generate injustice. There are wrongs 
which it is almost impossible to repair 
without committing other wrongs ; and 
such a wrong ha^l been dono to the 
people, of Scotland in the preceding 
generation. It was because the Par- 
liament of the llest oral ion had legis- 
lated in insolent, defiance of the sense 
of the nation that the Parliament of the 
Revolution had to abuse itself before 
the mob. 

When Hamilton and his adherents 
had retired, one of the preachers who 
had been admitted to the hall called 
out to the members who were near 
him; “Imp! Fie! Do not lose time. 
Make haste, and get all over before he 
comes bacl£” This advice was taken. 
Four or five sturdy Prelatists staid to 
give a bust vote against Presbytery. 
Four or five equally sturdy Covenanters 
staid to mark their dislike of what 
seemed to them a compromise be- 
tween the Lord and Baal. But the 
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Act was passed by an overwhelming landowners and the elders. The con- 
mnjority.* gTegation might object to the person 

Two supplementary Acts speedily proposed; and the Presbytery was 1o 
followed. On<j of them, now happily judge of the objections. This arrnngo 
repealed, required every officebearer in ment did not give to the people all the 
every* University of Scotland tD sign power to which even the Second Book 
the Confession of Faith and to give in of Discipline had declared that they 
his adhesion to the new form of Church were entitled. But the odious name 
government^ The other, long ago of patronage was taken away : it was 
most unhappily repealed, settled the probably thought that the elders and 
important and delicate question of landowners of a parish would seldom 
patronage. Knox had, in the First persist in nominating a person to whom 
Book of Discipline, asserted the right the majority of the congregation had 
of every Christian congregati on to strong objections ; and indeed it does 
choose, its own pastor. Melville had not appear that, while the Act of 161)0 
not, in the Second Book of Discipline, continued in force, the peace of the 
gone quite so far ; but he had declared Church was ever broken by disputes 
that no pastor could lawfully he forced such as produced the schisms of 1762, 
on an unwilling congregation. Patron- of 1756, and of 1843.* 
age had been abolished by a Covenanted Montgfimcry had done all in his 
Parliament in KH9, and restored by a power to prevent the Estates TheC0ll _ 
Royalist Parliament in 1661. What from settling the ecclesiastical th- 
ought to be clone in 1690 it was no polity- of the realm. He had cu.banrt 
easy matter to decide. rScarcely any incited the zealous Covenanters bitei T “m 
question seems to have caused so much to demand what he knew that w,vc ‘ 1 
anxiety to William. He had, in his ! the government would never grant. He 
private instructions, given the Lord had protested against all Erast nanism, 
Commissioner authority to assent to against all compromise. Dutch Pivs- 
tlie abolition of patronage, if nothing byterianism, he said, would not do for 
else would satisfy the Estates. ButJ Scotland. She must hare again the 
this authority was most unwillingly system of 1649. That system was de- 
given ; and the King hoped that it duccd from the Word of God : it was 
would not he uspd. “It is,” he said, the most powerful chpck that had ever 
** the taking of men's property.” Mel- been devised on the tyranny of wicked 
ville succeeded in effecting a compro- kings; and it ought to be restored 
mine. Patronage was abolished : but without addition or diminution. His 
it was enacted that every patron should Jacobite allies could not conceal their 
receive six hundred marks Scots, disgust and mortification at hearing 
equivalent to about thirty five pounds him hold such languagp, and were by 
sterling, as a compensation for his no means natisfied with the explana- 
rights. The sum seems ludicrously tions which he gave them in private, 
small. Yet, when the nature of the While they were wrangling with him 
property nndthe poverty of the country on this subject, a messenger arrived at 
are considered, it may be doubted] Edinburgh with important despatches 
whether a patron would have made from James and from Mary of Modena, 
much more by going into the market. These despatches had been written in 
The largest sum that any member ven- the confident expectation that the large 
tured to suggest was nine hundred 'promises of Montgomery would be ful- 
marks, little more than fifty pounds fillpd, and that the Scottish Estates 
sterling. The right of proposing a would, under his dexterous manage- 
minister was given to a parochial ment, declan* for the rightful Sovereign 
council consisting of the Protestant against the Usurper. James was so 

grateful for the unexpected support of 
* Account of the late Establishment of the hig 0 ld enemies* that he entirely forgot 
Presbyterian Government by the Parliament 

of Scotland, 1BOO. • Act. Pari. July 19. 1690; Lotkfmrt to 

t Act. Pari. July 4. 1C90. Melville, April 29. 1G90 
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the servirrs and disregard ed the feelings 
of his old friends. The three chiefs of 
the Club, rebels and Puritans as they 
were, had become his favourites. An- 
nan dale was to be a Marquess, Gover- 
nor of Edinburgh Castle, and Lord 
High Commissioner. Montgomery was 
to be Earl of Ayr and Secretary of 
State. Ross was to be an Earl and to 
command the guards. James .Stewart, 
the most unprincipled of lawyers, who 
had been deeply concerned in Ar- 
gyle's insurrection, ^lio had changed 
sides and supported the dispensing 
power, who had then changed sides a 
second time and concurred in the Revo- 
lution, and who had now’ changed sides 
a third time and was scheming to bring 
about a Restoration, wm to be Lord 
Advocate. The Privy Council, the 
Court of .Session, the army, were to hi 1 
filled with Whigs. A Council of Five 
was appointed, which all loyal subjects 
were to obey; and in this Council An- 
nandale, Ross, and Montgomery formed 
the majority. Mary of Modena in- 
formed Montgomery tlvat five thousand 
pounds sterling had been remitted to 
his order, and that five thousand more 
would soon follow. It -was impossible 
that Ealcarrus and those who had acted 
with him should not bitterly resentthe 
manner in which they were treated. 
Their names were not even mentioned. 
All that thpy had done and suffered 
seemed to have faded from their 
master’s mind. He hud now given 
them fair notice that, if they should, at 
the hazard of their lands and lives, suc- 
ceed in restoring him, all that he had 
to give would be given to thoso who 
had deposed him. They too, when 
they read his letters, knew, w’hat he 
did not know when the letters werii 
written, that he had been duped by the 
confident boasts and promises of the 
apostate Whigs. He, when he de- 
spatched his messengers, imagined that 
the Club was omnipotent at Edinburgh ; 
and, before the messengers reached 
Edinburgh, the Club had become a 
mere byword of contempt. The Tor)’ 
Jacobites easily found pretexts for 
refusing to obey the Presbyterian Jaco- 
bites to whom the banished King had 
delegated his authority. They com- 


plained that Montgomery had not 
shown them all the despatches which 
he had received. They affected to Bus- 
pent that he had tampered withthe sea’s. 
He called God Almighty to witness 
that the suspicion was unfbund^. Ru; 
oaths were very naturally regarded as 
insufficient guarantees by men who hail 
just been swearing allegiance to a King 
against whom they w’ere conspiring. 
There was a violent outbreak of pas- 
sion on both sides: the coalition was 
dissolved : the papers were fiung into 
tlu* fire; and, in a few days, the in- 
famous triumvirs who had been, in the 
short space of a year, violent William- 
ites and violent Jacobites, became 
Willi; unites again, and attempted to 
make their peace with the government 
by accusing each other.* 

floss was tlip fir.A who turned in- 
former. After the fashion of Thr chirfi 
the school in which he had be on S£[^ y ciut> 
bred, hi 1 committed this base eac, ‘ nlhr r. 
action \vith all the forms of sanctity. 
He pretended to be greatly troubled in 
mind, sent for a celebrated Presby- 
terian minister named Dunlop, and 
bemoaned himself piteously: “Thorn 
is a load on my conscience : there is a 
speret which I know that I ought to 
disclose: but I cannot bring myself to 
do it.” Dunlop prayed long and fer- 
vently : Ross groaned ami wept: at last 
it seemed that heaven had been stormed 
by the violence *)f supplication : the 
truth came out. and many lies with it. 
The divine and the penitent then re- 
turned thanks together. Dunlop wont 
with the news to Melville. Ross set 
off for England to make his peace at 
court, and performed his journey in 
safety, though some of his accomplices, 
who had hpard of his repentance, but 
had been little edified by it, had laid 
plans for cutting his throat by the 
way. At London he protested, on his 
honour, and on the word of a gentle- 
man, that he had been drawn in, that 
he had ulways disliked the plot, and 
that Montgomery and Ferguson were 
the real criminals, f 

• Ualcarras ; Canfwelon of Annandalc in 
the Leven and Melville Papers. 

t Balcarras : Notes Df Kow’b Confession in 
the Leven and Melville Tapers 
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Dunlop was, iu the mean time, 
magnifying, wherever he went, the 
divine goodness which had, by so 
humble an instrument as himself, 
brought a noble person back to the 
righb§!path. Montgomery no sooner 
heard of this wonderful work of grace 
than he too began to experience com- 
punction. He went to Melville, made 
a confestuon not exactly coincid- 
ing with Ross's, and obtained a pass 
for England. William was then in 
Ireland; and Mary was governing in 
his stead. At her feet Montgomery 
threw himself. He tried to move her 
pity by speaking of his broken fortunes, 
and to ingratiate himself with her by 
praising her sweet and affable manners. 
He gave up to her the names of his 
fellow plotters. He vowed to dedicate 
his whole life to her service, if she 
would obtain for him some place which 
might enable him to subsist with de- 
cency, She w'as so much touched by his 
supplications and flatteries that she 
recommended him to her husband's 
favour; but the just distrust and ab- 
horrence with which William regarded 
Montgomery were not to be overcome.* 
Before the traitor had been admitted 
to Mary’s presence, he had obtained a 
promise that lie should be allowed to 
depart in safely. Tim promise was 
kept. During some months, he lay 
hid in London,, and contrived to carry 
on a negotiation wi|,h the government. 
He offered to be a witness against his 
accomplices on condition of having a 
good place. William would bid no 
higher than a pardon. At length the 
communications were broken off, Mont- 
gomery retired for a time to France. 
He soon returned to London and passed 
the miserable remnant of his life in 
forming plots which came to nothing, 
and in writing libels which are distin- 
guished by the grace and vigour of 
their style from most of the produc- 
tions of tliB Jacobite preset 

Annandale, when he learficd that liis 

* Balrarraa ; Mary’s account of her inter- 
view with Montgomery, printed among the 
Levan and Melville Papers, 
t Compare Baloarraa with Burnet, ii. G2- 
Tho pamphlet entitled Great Britain's Just 
~ i is a good specimen of Montgo- 


two accomplices had turned approvers, 
retired to Bath, and pretended to drink 
tho waters. Thence he was soon brought 
up to London by a warrant. He ac- 
knowledged that he had been seduced 
into treason : but he declared that ho 
had only said Amen to the plans of 
others, and that his childlike simplicity 
had been imposed on by Montgomery, 
that worst, that falsest, that most un- 
quiet of human beings. The noble 
penitent then proceeded to make atone- 
ment for his owfi* crime by criminating 
other people, English and Scotch. Whig 
and Tory, guilty and innocent. Some 
he accused on his own knowledge, and 
some onNtaere hearsay. Among those 
whom lie accused on his own knowledge 
was Neville Payne, who had not, it 
should selm, been mentioned either by 
Ross or by Montgomery.* 

Payne, pursued by messengers and 
warrants, was so ill advised as to take 
refuge in Scotland. Had he remained 
in England he would have been safe: 
for, though the moral proofs of his guilt 
were cMnplete, there was not such legal 
evidence' as would have satisfied a jury 
that he had committed high treason : 
he could not be subjected to torture in 
order to force him to furnish evidence 
against himself ; nor could he be long 
confined without being brought to trial, 
But the moment that ho passed the 
border he was at the mercy of the 
government nf which he was the deadly 
foe. Tin* Claim of Right had recog- 
nised torture as, in cases hke his, a 
legitimate mode of obtaining informa- 
tion ; and no Habeas Corpus Act se- 
cured him against a long detention. 
The unhappy man was arrested, carried 
to Edinburgh, and brought before the 
Privy Council. The general notion 
was, that he was a knave and a coward, 
and that the first sight of the hoots and 
thumbscrews would bring out all the 
guilty secrets with which he had been 
entrusted. But Payne had a far braver 
spirit than those highborn plotters with 
whom it was his misfortune to have 
been connected. Twice he was sub- 
jected to frightful torments; but not a 
word inculpating himself or any other 

* Balcarrus ; Annarulale'e Confession. 
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person could be wrung out of him. 
.Some councillors left the board in 
horror. But the pious Crawford pre- 
sided. lip was not much troubled with 
the weakness of compassion where an 
Anialekite was concerned, and forced 
the executioner to hammer in wedgo 
aftcivwedge between the knees of the 
prisoner till tin* pain was as great as 
the human frame can sustain without 
dissolution. Bayne was then carried 
to the Castle of Edinburgh, where ho 
long remained, utterl^ forgotten, as he 
touchingly complained, by those for 
whose sake he had endured more than 
the bitterness of death. Yet no ingra- 
titude could damp the ardour of his 
fanatical loyalty; and lie continued, 
year after year, in his cel,!, to plan 
insurrection,- and invasions.'* 

Before Payne’s arrest the Estates had 
General been adjourned after a Session 
rrnn'ni as important as any that had 
ti.e now ever been held in Scotland, 
lidaiiw!” The nation generally aequi- 
lu> ’' esced in the new ecclesiastical 
constitution. The indifferent) a large 
portion of every society, were ’glad that 
the anarchy was over, and conformed 
to the Presbyterian Church as they had 
conformed to the Episcopal Church. 
To the moderate Presbyterians the, set- 
tlement which had been made was on 
t lie whole satisfactory. Most of the 
strict Presby Leri ans brought themselves 
to accept it under pro Lest, as a large 
instalment, of what was due. They 
missed indeed what they considered as 
the perfect beauty and symmetry of 
that U1 lurch which had, forty years 
before, beeu the glory of Scotland. But, 
though the second temple was not equal 
to the first, the chosen people might 
well rejoice to think that they were, 
after a long captivity in Babylon, suf- 
fered to rebuild, though imperfectly, 
the House of God on the old founda- 
tions ; nor could it misbecome them to 
feel for the latitudinarian William a 
grateful affection such as the restored 
Jews Hat! felt for the heathen Cyrus. 

* Burnet, ii. 62, ; Lockhart to Melville, 
Aug. BO. 1690 ; and Crawford to Melville, Dec. 
11. 1690, in the Levon and Melville Papers ; 
Neville Payue’B letter of Dec. J. 1692, printed 
in 1623 . 


There were, however, two parties 
which regarded the settlement com- 
of 1699 ■jvith implacable do- 
testation. Those Scotchmen ■uupdiwu. 
who were Episcopalians on conviction 
and with fervour appear to havf been 
few: but ainoug them were some per- 
sons superior, not perhaps in natural 
parts, but in learning, in taste, and in 
the art of composition, to the theolo- 
gians of the sect which bad now become 
dominant. It might not have bom 
safe for the ejected Curates and Pro- 
fessors to give vent in their own country 
to the anger which they felt. But the 
English press was open to them; and 
they were sure of the approbation of 
a largo part of the English people. 
During several years they continued to 
torment their enemies aiul to amuse 
the public with a luce Fusion of in- 
genious anil spirited pamphlets. In 
some, of these, works the hardships 
suffered by Hie rabbled priests of the 
western sliircs are set forth with a 
skill which irresistibly moves pity and 
indignation. In others, the cruelty 
with which the Covenanters had been 
treated during the reigns of the last 
two kings of the House of Stuart is ex- 
tenuated by every artifice of sophistry. 
There is much joking on the bad Latin 
which some Presbyterian teachers had 
uttered while seated in academic chairs 
lately occupied by great scholars. Much 
was said about the ignorant contempt 
which the victorious barbarians pro- 
fessed for science and literature. They 
were accused uf anathematising the 
modern systems of natural philosophy 
as damnable heresies, of condemning 
geometry as a souldestroying pursuit, 
of discouraging even the study of those 
tongues in which the sacred books were 
written. Learning, iL was said, would 
soon be extinct in Scotland. The Uni- 
versities, under their new rulers, were 
languishing and must soon perish. The 
booksellers had been half ruined : they 
found tlial the whole profit of their 
business would not pay the rent of 
their shops and were preparing to emi- 
grate to some country where letters 
were held in esteem by those whose 
office was to instruct the public. Among 
the ministers of religion no purchaser 
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of books was left,. The Episcopalian 
divine was glad to sell for a morsel of 
bread whatever part of his library had 
not been tom to piccps or burned by 
the Christmas mobs ; and the only 
library of a Presbyterian divine con- 
sisted of an explanation of the Apoca- 
lypse and a commentary on the Song 
of Songs. * The pulpit oratory of the 
triumphant party was an inexhaustible 
subject of mirth. One little volume, 
entitled The Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 
quence Displayed, had an immense 
success in the South among both High 
Churchmen and scoffers, and is not yet 
quite forgotten. It was indeed a book 
well fitted to lie on the hall table of 
a Squire whose religion consisted in 
hating extemporaneous prayer and nasal 
psalmody. On a rainy day, wdipn it 
was impossible tb hunt or shoot, neither 
the card table nor the backgammon 
board would have been, in the intervals 
of the flagon and the pasty, so agreeable 
a resource. Nowhere else, perhaps, 
can be found, in so small a compass, so 
large a collection of ludicrous quota- 
tions and anecdotes. Some grave men, 
however, who bore no love 1o the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine or discipline, shook 
their heads over this lively jest book, 
and hint ed their opinion that the writer, 
while holding up to derision the absurd 
rhetoric by which coarseminded and 
ignorant men tried to illustrate dark 
questions of tkeolrgy and to excite 
devotional feeling among the populace, 
had sometimes forgotten the reverence 
due to sacred things. The effect which 
tracts of this sort produced on the 
public mind of England could not be 
fully discerned while England and Scot- 
land were independent of each other, 
but manifested itself, very soon after 
the union of the kingdoms, in a way 
which we still have reason, and which 
our posterity will probably long have 
reason, to lament 

The extreme Presbyterians were as 
much out of humour as the extreme 
Prelatists, and were as little inclined as 

* Historical Relation of the late Presby- 
terian General Assembly, 1691 ; The Presby- 
terian Inquisition as it was lately practised 
against the Professors of the College of Edin- 
burgh, 1691. 


the extreme Prelatists to take the oath 
of allegiance to William and The p r «. 
Mary. Indeed, though the 
Jacobite nonjuror and the Ca- j urura - 
meronian nenjuror ware diametrically 
opposed to each other in opinion, though 
they regarded each other with mortal 
aversion, though neither of them would 
have had any scruple about persecuting 
the other, they had much in common. 
They -were perhaps the two most re- 
markable specimens that the world 
could show of perverse absurdity. 
Each of them considered his darling 
form of ecclesiastical polity, not as ;l 
means, but as an end, as the one thing 
needful, as the quintessence of tin ‘ 
Christian religion. Each of them 

childishly fancied that he had found 
a theory of civil government in liia- 
Bible. Neither shrank from the fright- 
ful consequences to which his theory 
led. To all objections both had one 
answer,— Thus saitli the Lord. Doth 
agreed in boasting that the arguments 
which to atheistical politicians seemed 
irrefragable presented dd difficulty to 
the Saint. It might be perfectly true 
that, by relaxing the rigour of his 
principles, he might save his country 
from slavery, anarchy, universal min. 
But his business was not to save his 
country, but to save his soul. He 
obeyed the commands of God, and left 
the event to God. One of the two 
fanatical sects held that, to the end of 
time, 1 lip nation would be bound to 
obey the heir of the Stuarts : the other 
held that, to the end of time, the nation 
would be bound by the Solemn League 
and Covenant : and thus both agreed 
in regarding the new Sovereigns as 
usurpers. 

The Presbyterian nonjurors have 
scarcely been heard of out of Scotland ; 
and perhaps it may not now be 
generally known, even in Scotland, 
that they still continue to form a dis- 
tinct class. They maintained that 
their country was under a precontract 
to the Most High, and could never, 
while the world lasted, enter into any 
engagement inconsistent with that pre- 
contract. An Ehistiiin, a latitudina- 
rian, a man %vho knelt to receive the 
bread and wine from the hands of 
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bishops, and who bore, though not 
very patiently, to hear anthems chaunted 
by choristers in white vestments, could 
not be King of a covenanted kingdom. 
AVilliam had moreover forfeited all 
claim to the crown by committing that 
sin for which, in the old time, a 
dynasty preternaturally appointed had 
been preternaturally deposed. He had 
connived at the escape of his father in 
law, that idolater, that murderer, that 
man of Belial, who ought to have been 
hewn in pieces befora the Lord, like 
Agng. Nay, the crime of William had 
exceeded that of Saul. Saul had spared 
only one Amalekite, and had smitten 
the rest. What Amalekite had William 
smitten? The pure Church had been 
twenty eight years under persecution. 
Her children had been imprisoned, 
transported, branded, shot, hanged, 
drowned, tortured. And yet he who 
called himself her deliverer had not 
suffered her to see her desire upon her 
enemies.* The bloody Clavcrhousc 
had been graciously received at Saint 
James's. The bloody Mackenzie had 
found a secure, and luxurious retreat 
among the malignants of Oxford. The 
younger Dalrymple who had prosecuted 
the .Saints, the elder Dalrymple who 
had sate in judgment on the Saints, 
wero great and powerful. It was said, 
by careless Gallios, that tlierp was no 
choice but between AVilliam and James, 
and that it was wisdom to choose the 
less of two evils. Such was indeed 
the wisdom of this world. But the 
wisdom which was from above taught 

* Due of the most curious of the many 
curious papers written by the Covenantors of 
that generation is entitled, " Nathaniel, or 
the Dying Testimony Df John Matthioson in 
Clusebum,” Matthleson did not die till 1709, 
but his Testimony was written some ycarH 
earlier, when he was in expectation of death. 
“And now,” lie says, “1, as a dying man, 
would in a few words tell you that are to Hvb 
behind me my thoughts as to the times. When 
1 saw, or rather heard, the l>rince and Prin- 
cess of Orange being set up hls they were, and 
his pardoning all the murderers of the saints, 
and receiving ftll the bloody hearts, soldiers, 
and others, all these officers of their state and 
army, and all the bloody counsellors, civil and 
ecclesiastic, and his letting slip that son of 
Belial, his father in law. who, both by all 
the laws of God and man, ought to have died, 
I knew he would do no good to the cause and 
work of God,” 


us that of two things, both of which 
were evil in the eight of God, we 
should choose neither. As soon as 
James was restored, it would be a duty 
to disown and withstand him. The 
present duty was to disown and with- 
stand his son in law. Nothing must 
be said, nothing must be done, that 
could be construed into a recognition 
of the authority of the man from 
Holland. The godly must pay no 
duties to him, must hold no offices 
under him, must receive no wa^es from 
him, must sign no instruments in which 
lie was styled King. Anne succeeded 
William ; and Anne was designated, 
by those who called themselves the 
Reformed Presbytery, and the remnant 
of the true Church, as the pretended 
Queen, the wicked woman, the Jezebel. 
George the 1’irst succeeded Anne; and 
George the First was the pretended 
King, the German Beast.* Grnrge 
the Second sufcecded George the First : 
George the .Second too was li pretended 
King ; und lie was accused of having 
outdone the wickedness of his wicked 
predecessors by passing a law in dp- 
fiance of that divine law which ordains 
that no witch shall be suffered to live.f 
George the Third succeeded George 
the Second; and still these men con- 
tinued, with unabated steadfastness, 
though in language less ferocious than 
before, to disclaim all allegiance to an 
uncovenanted Sovereign. J At length 

* Sco the Dying Testimony Df Mr. Robert 
Smith, Student of Divinity, who lived In 
Douglas Town, in the Shire of ClydodaJe, 
who died about two o'clock in the Sabbath 
morning, Dec. 13. 1 7 iM , aged f.fl years ; ami 
the Dying Testimony of William Wilson, 
sometime Schoolmaster of Park in the Parish 
of Douglas, aged (JB, who died May 7. 17.>7. 

t Sec the Dying Testimony of William Wil- 
son, mentioned in the last fiote. It ought to 
be remarked that, dm the Bubjcct of witch- 
craft, the Divines of the Associate Presbytery 
were as absurd os this poor crazy Dominie. 
See their Act. Declaration, and Testimony, 
published in 1773 by Adam Gib. 

t In the year 17'Jl, Thomas Henderson of 
Paisley wrote* in defence of the Reformed 
Presbytery, against a writer who had charged 
them with “ disowning the present excellent 
sovereign as the lawful King of Great Britain.'' 
“ The Reformed Presbytery and their con- 
nections,” says Mr. Henderson," have not been 
much accustomed to give flattering titled to 
princes.” " However, they enter- 

tain no resentment against the person of the 
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this schiematical body was subdivided 
by a new schism. The majority of the 
Reformed Presbyterians, though they 
still refused to swear fealty to the 
Sovereign or to hold office under him, 
thought themselves justified in praying 
for him, in paying tribute to him, and 
in accepting his protection. But there, 
was a minority which would hear of 
no compromise. So late as the year 
1806, a few persons were still bearing 
their public -testimony against the sin 
of owning an Antichristian govern- 
ment by paying taxes, by taking out 
excise licenses, or by labouring on 
public works. ^ The number of these 
zealots went on diminishing till at 1 pngtli 
they were so thinly scattered over Scot- 
land that they were nowhere numerous 
enough to have a meeting house, and 
were known by the name of the Non- 
hearers. They, however, still assem- 

pment occupant, nor any of thr* good quali- 
ties which he possesses. They sincerely wish 
that he were more excellent than external 
royalty can make him, that he were adorned 
with the imagii of Christ,” At c., Sic., &c, 
“ But they can by hd means acknowledge him, 
nor any of the episcopal persuasion, to be a 
lawful kin 2 over those covenanted lands.’’ 

* An enthusiast, named George Ualdenvood, 
in his preface to a Collection of Dying Testi- 
monies, published in ISOtt, accuses the Re- 
formed Presbytery of scandalous compliances. 
* l Ab for the Reformed Prewbytrry,” ho Bays, 
“ though they profess to own the martyrs’ 
testimony in hairs and hoofs, yet they have 
now adopted so many new distinctions, and 
given up their old ones„fhat they have made it 
so evident that it is neither the martyrs’ testi- 
mony nor yet the one that that Presbytery 
adopted at first that they tire now maintain- 
ing. When the Reformed Presbytery was in 
ite infancy, and hod gome appearance of ho- 
nesty and faithfulness among them, they were 
blamed by all the other parties for using of 
distinctions that no man oould justify, i. e. 
they would not admit into their oommunion 
those that paid the land tax or subscribed 
tacks to do bo ; but’now they can admit into 
their pommunioru both rulers and members 
who voluntarily pay all taxes and subscribe 
taoks.” .... “It shall be only referred to 
government’s books, since the commencement 
of the French war, how many of their own 
members have accepted of places of truat, to 
bo at government's oaU, such Us bearers of 
arms, driving of cattle, stopping of ways, Aic.^ 
and what Is all their Ilmen so for trading by sea 
ot land but a serving under government Y ” 
The doctrines of those more moderate non- 
jurors who call thmolWB the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, have been raoently set forth 
In b Prize Catechism by the Reverend Thomas 
Martin. 


Lied and prayed in private dwellings, 
and still persisted in considering them- 
selves as the chosen generation, the 
royal priesthood, the holy nation, the 
peculiar people, which, amidst the 
common degeneracy, alone preserved 
the faith of a better age. It is by no 
means improbable that this super- 
stition, the most irrational and the 
most unsocial into which Protestant 
Christianity has ever been corrupted by 
human prejudices and passions, may 
still linger in a fiw obscure farmhouses. 

The King was but half satisfied with 
the manner in which the ecclp- WiUlam 
siastical polity of Scotland had dl«RRtisflBd 
been settled. Ho thought that "'cicaiM. 
the Episcopalians had been ,icRl 
hard Jy used; awd he appre- m 
hended that they might be still 6cDtlalul ' ^ 
more hardly used whpn the new system 
was fully organised. He had been very, 
desirous that the Act which established 
the Presbyterian Church should be ac- 
companied by an Act allowing persons 
who were not members of that Church 
to hold their own religious assemblies 
freely ; and he had particularly directed 
Melville to look to this.* But some 
popular preachers harangued so vehe- 
mently at Edinburgh against liberty 
of conscience, which thoy called the 
mystery of iniquity, that Melville did 
not venture to obey his master’s instruc- 
tions. A draught of a Toleration Act 
was offered to the. Parliament by a 
private member, but was coldly re- 
ceived and suffered tD drop.f 

William, however, was fully deter- 
mined to prevent the dominant Meeting of 
sect from indulging in the ilf 
luxury of persecution; and he cifu^h of 
took an early opportunity of scDtimd. 
announcing his determination. The 
first General Assembly of the newly 
established Church met soon after his 
return from Ireland. It was necessary 
that he should appoint a Commissioner 
and send a letter. SomB zealous Pres- 
byterians hoped that Crawford would 
be the Commissioner; and the ministers 
of Edinburgh drew up a paper in which 

• The King to M^riHe, May 29. 1W9, in the 
Leven and MeMlle Papers. 

t Aocoont of the Establishment at Presby- 
terian Government. 
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they very intelligibly hinted that this 
was thpir wish. William, however, 
selected Lord Carmichael, a nobleman 
distinguished by good sense, humanity, 
and moderation.* The royal letter to 
the Assembly was eminently wise in 
substance and impressive in language. 
“We expect,” the King wTote, ‘"'that 
your management shall be such that 
we may have no reason to repent of 
what we have done. We never could 
be of the mind that violence was suited 
to the advancing oft true religion ; 
nor do we intend that our authority 
shall ever be a tool to the irregular 
passions of any party. Moderation is 
what religion enjoins, what neigh- 
bouring Churches expect from you, 
and what we recommeald to you.” The 
Sixty and their associates would pro- 
bably have been glad to reply in 
language resembling that which, as 
some of them could well remember, 
had been held by the clergy to Charles 
tho Second during his residence in 
Scotland. But they had just been in- 
formed that there was in England a 
strong feeling in favour of the rabbled 
curates, and that it would, at such a 
conjuncture, be madness in the body 
which represented the Presbyterian 
Church to quarrel with the King.f The 
Assembly therefore returned a grateful 
and respectful answer to the royal letter, 
and assured His Majesty that they had 
suffered too much from dppression ever 
to he oppressors. | 

Meanwhile the troops all over the 
Continent were going into winter quar- 
ters. The campaign had everywhere 

* Carmichael's pood qualities are fnlly ad- 
mitted by ths Episcopalians. Bee the His- 
torical Relation of the late Presbyterian 
General Assembly the Presbyterian In- 
quisition. 

t Bee, in tho Leven and Melville Tapers, 
Melville's Letters written from London at this 
time to Crawford, Rnlo, Williamson, and other 
vehement Presbyterians. He says : “ The 
clergy that were putt out, and oome up, make 
a great clamour : many here encourage and 
rejoyce at it ... . There is nothing now but 
the greatest sobrietie and moderation imagin- 
able to bo used, unless we will hazard the 
overturning of all : and take this as earnest, 
and not as imaginations and fears only." 

t Principal Acta of the General Aaembly of 
the Church of Scotland ham in and began at 
Edinburgh the lBfch day of October, 1600; 
Edinburgh, 1691. 


been indecisive. The victory gained by 
Luxemburg at Fleurus had pro- S mr e nr 
duced no important effect. On ^“‘colut- 
the Upper Rhine great armies nc,,L - 
had eyed each other, month after month, 
without exchanging a blow. In Cata- 
lonia a few small forts had been taken. 
In the cast of Europe the Turks had 
been successful on some points, the 
Christians on other points; and the 
termination of the contest seemed to 
be as remote as ever. The coalition 
had in the course of thB year lost one 
valuable member, and gained another. 
The Duke of Lorraine, the ablest cap- 
tain in the Imperial service, was no 
more. He had died as he had lived, 
an exile and a wanderer, and had 
bequeathed to his children nothing but 
his name and his rights. It was popu- 
larly said that thB confederacy could 
bptter have spared thirty thousand 
soldiers than such a general. But 
scarcely had # the allied Courts gone 
into mourning for him when they were 
consoled by learning that another 
prince, superior to him in power,»and 
not inferior to him in capacity or cour- 
age, had joined the league against 
France. 

This was Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, He was a young man : Th „ Duka 
hut he was already versed in .“V*’ 1 ?* 

^ join a tho 

those arts for which the states- common, 
men of Italy had, ever since the thir- 
teenth century, been celebrated, those 
arts by which CastruccioCastracani and 
Francis Sforaa rose to greatness, and 
which Macbiavel reduced tD a system. 
No sovereign in modern Europe has, 
with so small a principality, exercised 
so great an influence during so long a 
period. He had foT a time submitted, 
with a show of cheerfulness, but with 
secret reluctance and resentment, to 
the French ascendency. When the war 
broke out, he professed neutrality, but 
entered into private negotiations with 
thB House of Austria. He would pro- 
bably have continued to dissemble till 
he found some opportunity of striking 
an unexpected blow, had dot hie crafty 
schemes been disconcerted by the deci- 
sion and vigour of Lewis. A French 
army commanded by Catinat, an officer 
of great skill and valour, marnhuri into 
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Piedmont. The Duke was informed 
that his conduct had excited suspicions 
which he could remove only by admit- 
ting foreign garrisons into Turin and 
Vercelli. He found that he must be 
either the slave or the open enemy of 
his powerful and imperious neighbour. 
His choice was soon made; and a war 
began which, during seven years, found 
employment for soiirie of the best gene- : 
ralB and best troops of Lewis. An 
Envoy Extraordinary from Savoy went 
to the Hague, proceeded thence to 
London, presented his credentials in 
the Banqueting House, and addressed 
1 o William a speech which was speedily 
translated into many languages and 
read in every part of Europe. The 
orator congratulated the King on the 
success of that great enterprise which 
had restored England to her ancient 
place among the nations, and had 
broken the chains of Europe. “That 
my master,” lie said, “can now at 
length venture to express feelings which 
have been long concealed in the recesses 
of his heart is part of the debt which 
he owes to Your Majesty. You have 
inspired him with the hope of freedom 
after so many years of bondage.”* 

It had been determined that, during 
the appruaching winter, a CongresB of 
all the powers hostile to France should 
•be held at the Hague. William -was 
impatient to proeped thither. But it 
was necessary that he should first hold 
a S<ftsion of Parliament, Early in Oc- 
tober the Houses reassembled at West- 
minster. The members had generally 
come up in good humour. Those Tories 
whom it was possible to conciliate had 
been conciliated by the Act of Grace, 
and by the large shore yrhich they had 
obtained of the favours of the Crown. 
Those Whigs who were capable of 
learning had learned much from the 
lesson which William had given them, 
and had ceased to expect that he would 
descend from the rank of a King to 
that of a party leador. Both^Whigs 
and Tories had, with few exceptions, 
been alarmed by the prospect' of a 
French invasion, and cheered by the 
newB of the victory of the Boyne. The 

* Monthly Mercuries ; London Gazettes of 
November 3. and 6 . 1 690, 


Sovereign who had shed liis blood for 
their nation and their religion stood at 
this moment higher in public estima- 
tion than at any time since his acces- 
sion. His speech from the throne 
called forth the loud acclamations of 
Lords and Commons,* Thanks were 
unanimously voted by both Houses to 
the King for his achievements %n 
Ireland, and to the Queen for the pru- 
dence with which she had, during his 
absence, governed England. f Thus 
compaenced a Session distinguished 
among the Sessions of that reign by 
harmony and tranquillity. No report 
of the debates has been preserved, un- 
less a long forgotten lampoon, in which 
some of the speeches made on the first 
day are burlesqued in doggrel rhymes, 
maybe called a report, J The time nf 
the Commons appears to have been 
chiefly occupied in disc.ussing questions 
arising out of the elections of the pre- 
ceding spring. The supplies RlippIlPI 
necessary for the war, though VDteci ' 
large, were granted with alacrity. The 
number of regular troops for the next 
year was fixed at seventy thousand, nf 
whom twelve thousand were to be liorso 
or dragoons. The fcharge of this army, 
the greatest that England had ever 
maintained, amounted to about two 
million three hun dr ed thousand pounds ; 
the charge of the navy to about eighteen 
hundred thousand pounds. The charge 
of the ordnance was included in these 
sums, and was roughly estimated at 
oue eighth of the naval and one fifth of 
the military expenditure.^ The whole 
of the extraordinary aid granted to the 
King exceeded four millions. 

The Commons justly thought that 
the extraordinary liberality with which 
they had provided for the public ser- 
vice entitled thpm to ^demand extraor- 
dinary securities against waste and 
peculation. A bill was brought in 

* Van Citters to the States General, Oct. 
1690. 

t LotdB' Journals, Oct. 6. 1690; Commons' 
Journals, Oct. 8. 

J I am not aware that this lampoon has 
ever been printed. I have seen It only in two 
contemporary manuscripts. It is entitled The 
Opening' of the Ses&oii, 1690. 

$ Commons' Journals, Oct. 9, 10, M, 14. 
1690. 
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empowering nine Commissioners to ex- 
amine and state the public accounts. 
The nine were named in the bill, and 
were all members of the Lower House. 
The Lords agreed to the bill without 
amendments ; and the King gave his 
assent.* 

The debates on the Ways and Means 
way* and occupied a considerable part of 
Mmtu. the Session. It was resolved 
that sixteen hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds should be raised by a direct 
monthly assessment land. The 
excise duties on ale and beer were 
doubled ; and the import duties on raw 
silk, linen, timber, glass, and other 
articles, were increased.f Thus far 
there was little difference of opinion. 
But soon the smooth course of business 
was disturbed by a proposition which 
was much more popular than just or 
humane. Taxes of unprecedented se- 
verity had been imposed ; and yet it 
might well be doubted whether these 
taxes would be sufficient. Why, it was 
asked, should not the cost of the Irish 
war be borne by the Irish insurgents? 
How those insurgents had acted in their 
mock Parliament all the world knew; 
und nothing could be more reasonable 
than to mete to them from their own 
measure. They ought to be treated as 
they had treated the Saxon colony. 
Every acre which the Act of Settlement 
had left them ought to be seized by the 
state for the purpose of defraying that 
expense which their turbulence and 
perverseness had made necessary. It 
is not strange that a plan, which at 
once gratified national animosity, and 
held out the hope of pecuniary relief, 
should have been welcomed with eagpr 
delight. A bill was brought in which 
bore but too much resemblance to some 
of the laws passed by the Jacobite 
legislators of Dublin. By this bill it 
was provided that the property of every 
person who had been in rebellion 
against the King and Queen siucB the 
day on which they were proclaimed 
should be confiscated, and that the pro- 
ceeds should be applied to the support 

* Commons’ Journals df December, 1U90, 
particularly of Dec. 2B. ; Stat. 2 W. k M. Beats. 

e. 11. 

t IStat, 2 W. L M. sess. 2. c. 1. 3, 4. 

VOL, III, 


of the war. An exception was made 
in favour of such Protestants as had 
merely submitted to superior force : 
but to Papists no indulgence was shown. 
The royal prerogative of clemency was 
limited. The King might indeed, if 
such were his pleasure, spare the lives 
of his vanquished enemies; but ho was 
not to be permitted to save any part of 
their estate^ from the general doom. 
He was not to have it in his power to 
grant a capitulation which should se- 
cure to Irish Roman Catholics the 
enjoyment of their hereditary lands. 
Nay, he was not to be allowed to keep 
faith with persons whom he had already 
received to riUercy, who had kissed his 
hand, and had heard from his lips the 
promise of protection. An attempt was 
made to insert a proviso in favour of 
Lord Dover. Dover, who, with all his 
faults, was nut without Borne English 
fpclings, had, by defending the interests 
of his native fcouutry at Dublin, made 
himstdf odious to both the Irish and. 
the French. After the battle of the 
Boyne his situation w r as deplorable. 
Neither ut Limerick nor at Saint Ger- 
mains could he hope to be welcomed. 
In his despair, he throw himself at 
"William’s feet, promised to live peace- 
ably, and was graciously assured that he 
had nothing to fear. Though the royal 
w ord seemed to ba pledged to this un- 
fortunate man, the Commons resolved, 
by a hundred uud nineteen votes to a 
hundred and twelve, that his property 
should nut bo exempted from the gene- 
ral confiscation. 

The bill went up to the Peers : but 
the Peers were not inclined to pass it 
without considerable amendments; and 
such amendments there was nut time 
to make. Numerous heirs at law, re- 
versioners, and creditors implored the 
Upper House to introduce such pro- 
visoes as might secure Lhe innocent 
against all danger of being involved in 
the punishment uf the guilty. Some 
petitioners asked to be heard by coun- 
sel. The King had made all his 
arrangements for a voyage, to the 
Hague; and the day beyond which he 
could not postpone his departure drew 
near. The bill was therefore, happily 
for the honour of English legislation, 
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consigned to that dark repository in 
■which the abortive statute^ of many 
generations sleep a slee£ rarely dis- 
turbed by the historian or the anti- 
quary.* 

Another question, which slightly, 
Pwic#ed _ and but slightly, discomposed 
the tranquillity of this short 
TSmring- session, arose out of the disas- 
t ” n ’ trous and disgraceful battle of 
Beachy Head. Torrington had, imme- 
diately after that battle, been sent to 
the Tower, and had ever since remained 
there. A technical difficulty had arisen 
about the mode of bringing him to 
trial. There was no Lord High Ad- 
miral; and whether the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty were competent to 
execute martial law was a point which 
to some jurists appeared not perfectly 
clear. The majority of the Judges 
held that the Commissioners were 
competent: but, for the purpose of 
removing, all doubt, a bill was brought 
^nto the Upper House; and to this 
bill several Lords offered an opposition 
which seems to have been most un- 
reasonable. The proposed law, they 
said, was a retrospective penal law. 
and therefore objectionable. If they 
used this argument in good faith, they 
were ignorant of the very rudiments of 
the science of legislation. To make a 
law for punishing that which, at the 
time when it was done, was not punish- 
able, is contrary to "nil sound principle. 
But a law which merely alters the 
criminal procedure may with perfect 
propriety be made applicable to past 
as well as to future offences. It would 
have been the grossest injustice to give 
a retrospective operation to the law 
which made slavetrading felony. But 
there was not the mallest injustice in 
enacting that the Central Criminal 
Court should try felonies committed 
long before that Court was in being. 
In Torrington’ s case the substantive 
law continued to be ^hat it had 
always been^ The definition of the 
crime, the amount of the penalty, 

* Burnet, ii. 07. See the Journals of both 
Houses, particularly the Commons’ J ournals Df 
the 19th of December and the Lords' Journals 
Of the 80th of December and the 1st of J&nu- 
«7- The bill itself will be found in the ar- 
chives of thwHonae of Lords. 


remained unaltered. The only change 
was in the form of procedure ; and 
that change the legislature was per- 
fectly justified in making retrospec- 
tively. It is indeed hardly possible to 
believe that some of those who opposed 
the bill were duped by the fallacy of 
which they condescended to make use. 
The truth probably is that the feeling 
of caste was strong among the Lords. 
That one of themselves should be tried 
for his life by^a court composed of 
plebeians seemeu to them a degrada- 
tion of their whole order. If their 
noble brother had offended, articles 
of impeachment ought to be exhibited 
against him: Westminster Hall ought 
to be fitted up : his peers ought to 
meet in their robes, and to give in 
their verdict on their honour: a Lord 
High Steward ought to pronounce the 
sentence, and to break the staff. There 
was an end of privilege if an Earl was 
to be doomed to death by tarpaulins 
seated round a table in the cabin of a 
ship. These feelings had so much 
influence that the bill passed the 
Upper House by a majority of only 
two* In the Lower House, where 
the dignities and immunities of the 
nobility were regarded with no friendly 
feeling, there was little difference of 
opinion. Torrington requested to be 
heard at the bar, and spoke there at 
great length, but weakly and con- 
fusedly. He boasted of his services, 
of his sacrifices, and of his wounds. 
He abused the Dutch, the Board of 
Admiralty, and the Secretary of State. 
The bill, however, went through all its 
stages without a division.f 

Early in December Torrington was 
sent under a guard down the 
river to Sheeraess. There the Jnw?ui 
Court Martial met on board of 
a frigate named the Kent. The 
investigation lasted three days; and 
during those days the ferment was 
great in London. Nothing was heard 

* Lords’ Journals, Oct. 30. 1690. The num- 
bers are never given in the Lords’ Journals. 
That Idle majority was only two la asserted 
by Ralph, who had, I suppose, some authority 
which I have not been able to find. 

t Van Cithers to the States General, Nov. 
1G90. The Earl of ToiTington's speech to the 
House of Commons, 1710. 
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of on the exchange, in the coffeehouses, 
nay even at the church doors, but 
Torrington. Parties ran high : wagers 
to an immense amount were depend- 
ing : rumours were hourly arriving by 
land and water ; and every rumour was 
exaggerated and distorted by the way. 
Prom the day on which the news of 
the ignominious battle arrived, down 
to the very eve of the trial, public 
opinion had been very unfavourable to 
the prisoner. His na^ne, we are told 
by contemporary pamphleteers, was 
hardly ever mentioned without a curse. 
But, when the crisis of his fate drew 
nigh, there was, as in Dur country there 
often is, a reaction. All his merits, 
his courage, his good nature, his firm 
adherence to the Protestant religion in 
the evil tinn s were remembered. It 
was impossible to deny that he was 
sunk in sloLh and luxury, that he 
neglected the most important business 
for his pleasures, and that he could not 
say No to a boon companion or to a 
mistress : but for these faults excuses 
and soft names were found, His friends 
used without scruple all the arts which 
could raise a national feeling in his 
favour ; and these arts were powerfully 
assisted by the intelligence that the 
hatred which was felt towards him in 
Holland had vented itself in indignities 
to some of his countrymen. The cry 
was that a bold, jolly, freehanded Eng- 
lish gentleman, of whom the worst that 
could be said was that ho liked wine 
and women, was to be shot in order to 
gratify the spit p of the Dutch. What 
passed at the trial tended to confirm 
the populace in this notion. Most of 
the witnesses against the prisoner were 
Dutch officers. The Dutch rear admiral, 
who took on himself the part of pro- 
secutor, forgot himself so far as to 
accuse the judges of partiality. When 
at length, on the evening of the third 
day, Torrington was pronounced not 
guilty, many who had recently cla- 
moured for his blood seemed to be well 
pleased with his acquittal. He returned 
to London free, and with his sword by 
his side. As his yacht went up the 
Thames, every ship wliich he passed 
saluted him. He took his seat in the 
House of Lords, and even ventured to 


present himself at court. But most 
of the peer| looked coldly on him: 
William would not see him, and or- 
dered him to be dismissed from the 
service.* 

There was another subject about 
which no vote was passed by 
either of the Houses, but about 
which there is reason to believe *J[* t 
that some acrimonious discus- ^ l " niur ‘ 
sion took place in both. The 
Whigs, though much less violent than 
in the preceding year, could not 
patiently see Caermarthen as nearly 
prime minister as any English subject 
could be under a prince of William’s 
character. Though no man had taken 
a more prominent part in the Revolu- 
tion than the Lord President, though 
no man had more tn fesir from a coun- 
terrevolution, his old enemies would 
not believe that he had from his heart 
renounced those arbitrary doctrines for 
which he had onco been zealous, or that 
he could hear true allegiance to a 
government sprung from resistance. 
Through the last six months of 1690 
he was mercilessly lampooned. Some- 
times he was King Thomas, and some- 
times Tom the Tyrant. f William was 
adjured not to go to the Continent 
leaving his worst pnemy close to the 
ear of the Queen. Halifax, who had, 
in the preceding year, been ungene- 
rously and ungratefully persecuted by 

* Burnet, ii. 67, 68. ; Van Cittors to the 
States General, Dec. jjr- £f- jj}* 10DO ; 

An Impartial Account of buiup remarkable 
Passages in the Lift) of Arthur, Earl of Tor- 
rington, together with some mode, at Rem ark a 
on the Trial and Acquitment, lliBl ; Reasons 
for the Trial of the Earl of Torrinffton by 
Impeachment, 1690 ; TIig Parable of the Bear- 
baiting, 1690 ; Tbo lari of Torrington ’s 
Speech to the House Df Commons, 1710. That 
Torrington was coldly received by the peers I 
learned from an article in the Kotlclaa Ordi- 
narias of Fobruary 6. 1691, Madrid. 

t In one Whig lampoon of this year are 
these lines : 

>' DmWil, wtethoughl, turerort**] Saul, 

When William raur on JumM'i fell ; 

Hut no* H Inf Tliomu govern* alL" 

In another are these lines : 

11 When Chari™ did hmi Id 1)11 fhn throat, 

Thu tyrant Tom marie Eng Land groan. " 

A third says : 

■ Yorkshire Tom »u rail’d to honour 

For wiimi ijiiii u« cfwwi u 

lie wa* felie lo Lh*> royal donor, 

And vlU be the hum to 7011.'* 

Q 2 
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the Whigs, was now mentioned by 
them with respect and i^ret : for he 
was the enemy of their enemy.* The 
face, the figure, the bodily infirmities 
of Caermarthen were ridiculed. f Those 
dealings with the French Court in 
which, twelve years before, he had, 
rather by his misfortune than by his 
fault., been implicated, were represented 
in the most odious colours. He was 
reproached with his impeachment and 
his imprisonment. Once, it was said, 
he had escaped : but vengeance might 
still overtake him ; and London might 
enjoy the long deferred pleasure of 
seeing the old traitor flung off the lad- 
der in the blue riband which he dis- 
graced. All the members of his family, 
wife, son, daughters, were assailed with 
savage invective and contemptuous 
sarcasm.} All who were supposed to 
be closely connected with him by 
political ties came in for a portion of 
this abuse ; and none had so large a 
ortion as Lowther. The feeling in- 
icated by these satires was strong 
among the Whigs in Parliament. 
Several of them deliberated on a plan 
of attack, and were in hopes that they 
should be able to raise such a storm as 
would make it impossible for Caermar- 
then to remain at the head of affairs. 
It should seem that, at this time, liis 
influence in the royal closet was not 
quite wlmt it had been. Godolphin, 
whom he did not Iovp, and could not 
control, but whose financial skill had 
been greatly missed during the summer, 
was brought back to the Treasury, and 
made First Commissioner. Lowther, 
who was the Lord President's own man, 
still sate at the board, but no longer 
presided there. It is true that there 
was not then such a difference as there 
now is between the First Lord and his 
colleagues. Still the change was im- 

* A Whig poet compares the two Mar- 
quesses, as they were often ca^etl, and gives 
George the preference over Thomas : 

Ki Mtrqora Mrdi mvri »tajr us, 

Tftke t better In lili (tend. 

Who will In tout ibaence chrer us, 

And has Cm i wiser band. ' 

A thin, Ulnitured ghost that haunt! the King." 

" Let him with hli bine riband be 
Tied alone up to lb* gallows true ; 

For r.j Lsdy ■ cart ; and I'd contrive it. 

Bar dancing ion and heir should drive tt." 


portant and significant. Marlborough, 
whom Caermarthen disliked, was, in 
military affairs, not less trusted than 
Godolphin in financial affairs. The 
seals whicn Shrewsbury had resigned 
in the summer had ever since been 
lying in William’s secret drawer. The 
Lord President probably expected that 
he should be consulted before they, were 
iven away; but he was disappointed, 
lidney was sent for from Ireland: anil 
the seals were delivered to him. The 
first intimation which thB Lord Presi- 
dent received of this important appoint- 
ment was not made in a manner likely 
to sooth his feelings. “Did you meet 
the new Secretary of State going out ? ” 
said William, “No, Sir,” answered 
the Lord President; “I met nobody 
but my Lord Sidney.” “He is the 
new Secretary,” said William. “ He 
will do till I find a fit man; and lie 
will be quite willing to resign as soon 
as I find a fit man. Any other person 
that I could put in would think himself 
ill used if I were to put him out.” If 
William had said all that was in his 
mind, lie would probably have added 
that Sidney, though not a great orator 
or statesman, was one of the very few 
English politicians who could be as 
entirely trusted as Bentinck or Zule- 
stein. Caermarthen listened with a 
bitter smile. It was new, he after- 
wards said, to see a nobleman placed 
in tile Secretary’s office, as a footman 
was placed in a box at the theatre, 
merely in order to keep a seat till his 
betters came* But this jest was a 
cover for serious mortification and 
alarm. The situation of the prime 
minister was unpleasant and even 
perilous ; and the duration of his power 
would probably have bspn short, had 
not fortune, just at this moment, 
enabled him to confound his adver- 
saries by renderiflg a great service to 
the state.f 

* Soe Lord Dartmouth’s Note on Burnet. 

Li. 0. 

t As to the designs of the Whigs against 
Caermarthen, see Burnet, ii. (18, 69., ami a 
very significant protest in the Lords' Jour- 
nals, October SO. 1690. As to the relations 
between Caermarthen and Godolphin, see 
Godolphin’ a letter to William dated March 20. 
1691, in Dulrymple. 
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The Jacobites had seemed in August 
a j«eobtte t/0 completely crushed. The 
i' ,Dt victory of the Boyne, and the 
irresistible explosion of patriotic feel- 
ing produced by the appearance of 
TnurviUe's fleet on the roast of Devon- 
shire, had cowed the boldest champions 
of hereditary right. Most of the chief 
plotters had passed some weeks in 
confinement or in concealment. But, 
widely as the ramifications of the con- 
spiracy had extended, only one. traitor 
had suffered the pufiishment of his 
crime. This was a man named Godfrey 
Cross, who kept an inn on the beach 
near Rye, and who, when the French 
fleet was on the coast of Sussex, had 
given information to Tourville. When 
it appeared that this solitary example 
was thought sufficient, when the dan- 
ger of invasion was over, when the 
popular enthusiasm excited by that 
danger had subsided, when the lenity 
of the government had permitted some 
conspirators to leave their prisons and 
hail encouraged others to venture out 
of their hidingplaces, the faction which 
had been prostrated and stunned began 
to give signs of returning animation. 
The old traitors again mustered at the 
old haunts, exchanged significant looks 
and eager whispers, and drew from 
their pockets libels on the Court of 
Kensington, and letters in milk and 
lemon juice from the Court of Saint 
Germains. Preston, Dartmouth, Cla- 
rendon, Penn, were among the most 
busy. With them was leagued the 
nonjuring Bishop of Ely, who was still 
permitted by the government to reside 
in the palace, now no longer his own, 
and who had, but a short time before, 
called heaven to witness that he de- 
tested the thought of inviting foreign- 
ers to invade England. One good oppor- 
tunity had been lost: but another was 
at hand, and must not be suffered to 
escape. The usurper would soon be 
again out of England. The adminis- 
tration would soon be again confided 
to a weak woman and a divided coun- 
cil. The year which was closing had 
cprtainly been unlucky ; but that which 
was about to commence might be more 
auspicious. 

In December a meeting of the lead- 


ing Jacobites was held * The sense, of 
the assembly, which consisted Mwtin*nr 
exclusively irf Protestants, was *5 J Vm?-" 
that something ought to be 
attempted, but that the difficulties 
were great. None ventured to recom- 
mend that James should come ovir 
unaccompanied by regular troops. Y et 
all, taught by the experience of the 
preceding summer, dreaded the effect 
which might he produced by the sight 
of French uniforms and standards on 
English ground. A paper was drawn 
up which would, it was hoped, con- 
vince both James and Lewis that a 
restoration could not be effected with- 
out the cordial concurrence of the 
nation. France, — such was the sub- 
stance of this remarkable document, — 
might possibly make the island a heap 
of ruins, but never a Subject province. 
It was hardly possible for any person, 
who had not had an opportunity of 
observing the temper of the public 
mind, to imagine the savage and dogged 
determination with which men of all 
classes, sects, and factions were pre- 
pared to resist any foreign potentate 
who should attempt to conquer thr 
kingdom by force of arms. Nor could 
England be governed as a Roman 
Catholic country. There were five 
millions of Protestants in thr realm 
there were not a hundred thousand 
Papists: that such a minority should 
keep down such a majority was physi- 
cally impossible ; and to physical 
impossibility all other considerations 
must give way. James would there- 
fore do vej| to take without delay 
such measures as might indicate his 
resolution to protect the established 
religion. Unhappily every letter which 
arrived from France contained some- 
thing tending to irritate findings which 
it was most desirable to sooth. Stories 
were every where current of slights 
offered at Saint Germains to Protest- 

w 

* My account of this conspiracy is chiefly 
taken from the evidence, oral and document- 
ary. which wbt produced on the trial of the 
conspirators, also Burnet, ii. 89 , 70., the 
Appendix to Daliymple’d Memo Ira, Part 11. 
Book vi., and the Life of James. 11. 441. Nar- 
cissus Luttrell remarks that no Homan Catho- 
lic appeared to have been admitted to Lho 
consultations of the conspirators. 
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ants who had given the highest proof 
of loyalty by following into banishment 
a master zealous for a faith which w r as 
not their own. The edicts which had 
been issued against the Huguenots 
might perhaps have been justified by 
the anarchical opinions and practices of 
those sectaries : but it was the height 
of injustice and of inhospitality to put 
those edicts in force against men who 
had' been driven from their country 
solely on account of their attachment 
to a Roman Catholic King. Surely 
sons of the Anglican Church, who had, 
in obedience to her teaching, sacrificed 
all that they most prized on earth to 
the royal cause, ought not to be any 
longer interdicted from assembling in 
some modest edifice to celebrate her 
rites and to receive her consolations, 
An announcement that Lewis had, at 
the request of James, permitted the 
English exiles to worship God accord- 
ing to their national forms would be 
the best prelude to the great attempt. 
That attempt ought to be made early 
in the spring. A French force must 
undoubtedly accompany His Majesty. 
But he must declare that he brought 
that force only for the defence of hia 
person and for the protection of his 
loving subjects, and that, as soon as 
the foreign oppressors had been ex- 
pelled, the foreign deliverers should be 
dismissed. He must also promise to 
govern according to law, and must 
refer all the points which had been in 
dispute between him and his people to 
the decision of a Parliament. 

It was determined that Preston 
The eon- should carry to Saint Ger- 
ijpirftton mains the resolutions and sug- 

detonnine , „ . . » 

toioni gestions of the conspirators, 
sLn!°5i" John Ashton, a person who 
had been clerk of the closet to 
Mary of Modena when she was on the 
thronB, and who was entirely devoted 
to the interests of the exiled family, 
undertook to procure the, means of 
conveyance, and for this purpose en- 
gaged the cooperation of a hotheaded 
young Jacobite named Elliot, who 
only knew in general that a service of 
some hazard was to be rendered to the 
good cause. 

It was easy to find in the port of 


London a vessel the owner of which 
was not scrupulous about the use for 
which it might be wanted. Ashton 
and Elliot were introduced to the 
master of a smack named the James 
and Elizabeth. The Jacobite agents 
pretended to be smugglers, and talked 
of the thousands of pounds which 
might be got by a single lucky trip to 
France and back again. A bargain 
was struck: a sixpence was broken; 
and all the arrangements were made 
for the voyage. 1 

Preston was charged by his friends 
with a packet containing SBve- parerg 
ral important papers. Among entrueted 
these was a list of.ths English 
fleet furnished by Dartmouth, who was 
in communication with some of his old 
companions in arms, a minute of the 
resolutions which had been adopted at 
the meeting of the conspirators, and 
the heads of a Declaration which it 
was thought desirable that James 
should publish at the moment of his 
landing. There were also six or seven 
letters from persons of note in the 
Jacobite party. Most of these letters 
werB parables, but parables which it 
was not difficult to unriddle. One 
plotter used the cant of the law. 
There -was hope that Mr. Jackson 
would soon recover his estate. The 
new landlord was a hard man, and had 
set the freeholders against him. A 
little matter would redeem the whole 
property. The opinions of the best 
counsel were in Mr. Jackson's favour. 
All that was necessary was that he 
should himself appear in Westminster 
Hall. The final hearing ought to be 
before the close of Easter Term. 
Other writers affected the style of the 
Royal Exchange. There was great 
demand for a cargo of the right sort. 
There was reason to hope that the old 
firm would soon form profitable con- 
nections with houses with which it 
had hitherto had no dealing^. This 
was evidently an allusion to the dis- 
contented Whigs. But, it was added, 
the shipments must not be delayed. 
Nothing was so dangerous as to over- 
stay the market. If the expected 
goods did not arrive by thB tenth of 
March, the whole profit of the year 
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would be lost. As to details, entire 
reliance might be placed on the ex- 
cellent factor who was going oyer. 
Clarendon assumed the character of a 
matchmaker. There was great hope 
that the business which he had been 
negotiating would be brought to bear, 
and that the marriage portion would 
be well secured. “ Your relations,” he 
wrote, in allusion to his recent con- 
finement, “ have been very hard on me 
this last summer. Yet as soon as I 
could go safely abroad, I pursued the 
business.” Catharine Sedley entrusted 
Preston with a letter in which, without 
allegory or circumlocution, she com- 
plained that her lover had left her a 
daughter to support, and begged very 
hard for money. But the two most 
important despatches were from Bi- 
shop Turner. They were directed to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bedding: but the lan- 
guage was such as itwoyld he thought 
abject in any gentleman to hold except 
to royalty.- The Bishop assured Their 
Majesties that he was devoted to their 
cause, that he earnestly washed for a 
great occasion to prove his zeal, and 
that he would no more swerve from 
his duty to them than renounce his 
hope of heaven. He added, in phrase- 
ology metaphorical indeed, but per- 
fectly intelligible, that he was the 
mouthpiece of several of the nonjuring 
prelates, and especially of Sancroft. 
“Sir, I speak in the plural,’’ — these 
axe the words of the letter to .Tames, — 
‘'because I write my elder brother’s 
sentiments as well as my own, and the 
rest of our family.” The letter to 
Mary of Modena is to the same effect. 
tl I say this in behalf of my elder 
brother, and the rest of my nearest 
relations, as well as from myself.” * 

All the letters with which Preston 
was charged referred the Court of Saint 
Germains to him for fuller information. 
He carried with him minutes in his 
own handwriting of the subjects on 

which he was to converse with his 

* 

* The genuineness of these letters was once 
contested on very frivolous grounds. But the 
letter of Turner to Sancroft, which is among 
the Tanner papers in the Bodleian Library, 
and which will be found in the Life of Ken 
by a Layman, must convince the most Incre- 
dulous, 


master and with the ministers of Lewis. 
These minutes, though concise and de- 
sultory, can for the most part be inter- 
preted without difficulty. The vulne- 
rable points of the coast are mentioned. 
Gosport is defended only by palisades. 
The garrison of Portsmouth is small, 
The French fleet ought to be out in 
April, apd to fight before the Dutch 
are in the Channel. There is a memo- 
randum which proves that Preston had 
been charged, — by whom it is easy to 
guess, — with a commission relating to 
Pennsylvania ; and there are a few 
broken words clearly importing that 
some at least of the nonjuring bishops, 
when they declared, before God, that 
they abhorred the thbught of inviting 
the French over, were dissembling.* 
Everything was now ready for Pres- 
ton’s departure. But the owner Infomii _ 
of the James and Elizabeth anuoftbo 
had conceived a suspicion that {d c/b ?.’ 11 
the expedition for which his marthen - 
smack had been hired was rather of a 
political than of a commercial nature. 
It occurred to him that more might he 
made by informing against his pas- 
sengers than by carrying them safely. 
Intelligence of what was passing was 
conveyed to the Lord President. No 
intelligence could be more welcome to 
him. He was delighted to find that it 
was in his power to give a signal proof 
of his attachment to the government 
which his cnomies.had accused him of 
betraying. lie took his measures with 
his usual energy and dexterity. His 
eldest son, the Earl of Danby, a bold, 
volatile, and somewhat eccentric young 
man, was fond uf the sea, lived much 
among sailors, and was the proprietor 
of a small yacht of marvellous speed. 

* The memorandum relating to Pennsyl- 
vania ought to be quoted together with the 
two sentences which precede it. “ A commis- 
sion given to me from Mr. P. — Ft. FI, hinder 
Ping, rind D. from joining — two vessels of 150/. 
price for Penailvaniu for 13 or 14 months,” I 
have little dpubt that the first and third of 
these sentences are parts of on e memor andum 
and that the words which evidently relate to 
the fleets were jotted down at a different time 
in the place left vacant between two lines. 
The words relating to the Bishops are these : 

“ The Modest Inquiry— The Bishops’ Answer 
—Not the chilling of them — But thB satisfying 
of friends.” The Modest Inquiry was the 
pamphlet which hinted at Dewitrin g . 
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This vessel, well manned, was placed 
under the command of a trusty officer 
named Bill op, and was sent down the 
river, as if for the purpose of pressing 
mariners. 

At dead of night, the last night of 
Arrcst nf the year i 6 90, Preston, Ashton, 
Pr«ton and Elliot went on board of 
com- their smack near the Tower, 
pamom. They were in great dread lest 
they should be stopped and searched, 
either by a frigate which lay off Wool- 
wich, or by the guard posted at the 
blockhouse of Gravesend. But, when 
they had passed both frigate andblock- 
house without being challenged, their 
spirits rose: their appetites became 
keen: they unpacked a hamper well 
stored with roast beef, mince pies, and 
bottles of wine, and were just sitting 
down to their Christmas cheer, when 
the alarm was given that a swift vessel 
from Tilbury was flying through the 
water after them. They*had scarcely 
time to hide themselves in a dark hole 
among the gravel which was the ballast 
of their smack, when the chase was 
over, and Billop, at the head of an 
armed party, came on board. The 
hatches were taken up : the conspirators 
were arrested ; and their clothes were 
strictly examined. Preston, in his agi- 
tation, had dropped on the gravel hie 
official spal and the packet of which he 
was the bearer. The seal was dis- 
covered where it had fallen, Ashton, 
aware of the importance of the papers, 
snatched them up and tried to conceal 
them : but they were soon found in his 
bosom.. , 

The prisoners then tried to cajole or 
to corrupt Billop. They called for 
wine, pledged him, praised his gentle- 
manlike demeanour, and assured him 
that if he would accompany them, nay, 
if he would only let that little roll of 
paper fall overboard into the Thames, 
his fortune would be made. The tide 
of affairs, they said, was op the turn : 
things ccmld not go on for ever as thpy 
had gone on of late ; and it was in the 
captain’s power to be as great and as 
rich as he could desire. Billop, though 
courteous, was inflexible. The conspi- 
rators became sensible that their necks 
Were in imminent danger. The emer- 


gency brought out strongly the true 
characters of all the three, characters 
which, but for such an emergency, 
might have remained for ever unknown. 
Preston had always been reputed a 
highspirited and gallant gentleman : 

! but the near prospect of a dungeon and 
a gallows altogether unmanned him. 
Elliot stormed and blasphemed, vowed 
that, if he ever got free, he would be 
revenged, and, with horrible impreca- 
tions, called on the thunder to strike 
the yacht, and' on London Bridge to 
fall in and crush her. Ashton alone 
behaved with manly firmness. 

Late in the evening the yacht reached 
Whitehall Stairs; and the prisoners, 
strongly guarded, were conducted to the 
Secretary’s office. The papers which 
had been found in Ashton’s bosom were 
inspected that night by Nottingham 
and Caermarthen, and were, on the fol- 
lowing morning, put by Caermarthen 
into the hands of the King. 

Soon it was known all over London 
that a plot had been detected, that the 
messengers whom the adherents of 
James had sent to solicit the help of 
an invading army from France had 
been arrested by the agents of the vi- 
gilant and energetic Lord President, 
and that documentary evidence, which 
might affect thu lives of some great 
men, was in the possession of the go- 
vernment. The Jacobites were terror- 
stricken : the clamour of the Whigs 
against Caermarthen was suddenly 
hushed ; and the Session ended in per- 
fect harmony. On the fifth of January 
the King thanked the Houses for their 
support, and assured them that he would 
not grant away any forfeited property 
in Ireland till they should Teassemble. 
He alluded to the plot which had just 
been discovered, and expressed a hope 
that the friends of England would not, 
at such a moment, be less active or less 
firmly united, than her enemies. He 
then signified his pleasure that the 
Parliament should adjourn. On the 
following day he set out, attended by a 
splendid train of nobles, for the Con- 
gress at the Hague.* 

* Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Jan. !). 

; London Gazette, Jan. 8. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


On the eighteenth of January 1691, 
wiiiiam'ii th e ®jng. haying been detained 
Jjoiuid 0 8ome ^ a J s averse winds, 
0 an ' w’ent on hoard at Gravesend. 
Four yachts hatf been fitted up for him 
and for his retinue. Among his at- 
tendants were Norfolk, Ormond, Devon- 
shire, Dorset, Portland, Monmouth. 
Zulestein, and the Bishop of London. 
Two distinguished admirals, Cloudes- 
ley Shovel and George Rooke, com- 
manded the men of war which formed 
the convoy. The passage was tedious 
and disagreeable. During many hours 
the fleet was becalmed off the Godwin 
Sands; and it was not till the fifth 
day that the soundings proved the 
coast of Holland to be near. The sea 
fog was so thick that no land could be 
seen ; and it was not thought safe for 
the ships to proceed further in the 
darkness. William, tired out by the 
voyage, and impatient to be once more 
in his beloved country, determined to 
land in an open boat. The noblemen 
who were in his train tried to dissuade 
him from risking so valuable a life ; but, 
when theyfound that his mind was made 
up, they insisted on sharing the danger. 
That danger proved more serious than 
they had expected. It had been sup- 
posed that in an hour the party would 
be on shore. But great masses of 
floating ice impeded the progress of 
the skiff; the night came on: the fog 
grew thicker : the waves broke over the 
King and the courtiers. Once the keel 
struck on a sand bank, and was with 
great difficulty got off. The hardiest 
mariners showed some signs of un- 
easiness. But William, through the 
whole night, was as composed as if he 
had been in the drawingroom at Ken- 
sington. “ For shame,” he said to one 
of the dismayed sailors: “are you afraid 
to die in my company?” A bold 
Dutch seaman ventured to spring out, 
and, with great difficulty, swam and 
scrambled through breakers, ice, and 
mud, to firm ground. Here he dis- 


charged a musket and lighted a fir? as 
a signal that he was safe. None of his 
fellow passengers, however, thought it 
prudent to follow his example. They 
lay tossing in sight of the flame which 
he had kindled, till the first pale light of 
a January morning showed them that 
they were close to the island of 
Goree. The King and his Lords, stiff 
with cold and covered with icicles, 
gladly landed to warm and rest them- 
selves.*' 

After reposing some hours in the 
hut of a peasant, William proceeded to 
the Hague. He was impatiently ex- 
pected there: [for, though the fleet 
which brought hirn was not visible 
from the shfire, the royal salutes had 
been heard through the mist, and 
had apprised the whole coast of his 
arrival. Thousands had assembled at 
Honslaerdyk to welcome him with ap- 
plause which came from their h parts 
and which went to his heart. That 
was one of the few white days of a 
life, beneficent indeed and glorious, but 
far from happy. After more than two 
years passed in a strange land, the 
exile had again set foot on his native 
soil. He heard again the language of 
his nursery. He saw again the scenery 
and the architecture which were in- 
separably associated in his mind with 
the recollections of childhood and the 
sacred feeling of home; the dreary 
mounds of sand, shells, and weeds, on 
which the waves of the German Ocean 
broke; the interminable meadows in- 
tersected by trenches ; the straight 
canals ; the villas bright with paint, 
and adorned with quaint images and 
inscriptions. He had lived during 
many weajy months among a peopl& 
who did not love him, who did not 
understand him, who could never 
forget that he was a foreigner. Those 

* Relation de la Yoyage de Sa MajestS Bri- 
tanniq[ua en Hollande, enrichie de planches 
trite curieuses, 1692 ; Wagenaar; London Ga- 
zette, Jan. 29. 169^ ; Burnet, il. 71. 
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Englishmen -who serve! him most 
faithfully Berved him without enthu- 
siasm, without personal attachment, 
and mprely from a sense of public duty. 
In their hearts they were sorry that they 
had no choice but between an English 
tyrant and a Dutch deliverer. All was 
now changed. William w r as among a 
population by which he was adored, 
as Elizabeth had been adored' when 
she rode through her army at Tilbury, 
as Charles the Second had been adored 
when he landed at Dover. It is true 
that the old enemies of the House of 
Orange had not been inactive during 
the absence of the Stadtholder. There 
had been, not indeed clamours, hut 
mutterings against him. |Ie had, it 
was sad, neglected his native land for 
his new kingdom. Whenever the dig- 
nity of the English flag, whenever the 
prosperity of the English trade was 
concerned, ha forgot that he was a 
Hollander. But, as soon as his well 
remembered face was again seen, all 
jealousy, all coldnesg, was at an end. 
There was not a boor, not a fisherman, 
not an artisan, in the crowds which lined 
the road from Honslaerdyk to the Hague, 
whose heart did not swell with pride 
at the thought that the first minister 
of Holland had become a great King, 
had freed the English, and had con- 
quered the Irish. It would have been 
madness in William to travel from 
Hanipton Court to Westminster without 
a guard : but in his own land he needed 
no swords or carbines to defend him. 
“Do not keep the people off;” he 
cried: “let them come close to me: 
they are all my good fiends,” He 
soon learned that sumptuous prepara- 
tions were making for his entrance into 
the Hague. At first he murmured and 
objected. He detested, he said, noise 
and display. The necessary cost of 
the war was quite heavy enough. He 
william's hoped thatf his kind fellow 
KS? townsmen would consider him 
as a neighbour, bom and bred 
among them, and would not pay him 
so had a compliment as to treat him 
ceremoniously. But all his expostula- 
tions were vain. The Hollanders, 
simple and parsimonious as their or- 
dinary habits WBre, had set their hearts 


on giving their illustrious countryman 
a reception suited to his dignity and to 
his merit ; and he found it necessary 
to yield. On the day of his triumph 
the concourse was immense. All the 
wheeled carriages and horses of the 
province were too few for the multitudes 
that flocked to the show. Many thou- 
sands came sliding or skating along 
the frozen canals from Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Leyden, Haarlem, Delft. 
At ten in the morning of the twenty- 
sixth of Januar^, the great bell of the 
Town House gave the signal. Sixteen 
hundred substantial burghers, w r ell 
armed, and clad in the finest dresses 
which were to he found in the recesses 
of their wardrobes, kept order in the 
crowded streets. Balconies and scaf- 
folds, embo'wered in evergreens and 
hung with tapestry, hid the windows. 
The royal coach, escorted by an army 
of halberdiers and running footmen, 
and followed by a long train of splendid 
equipages, passed under numerous 
arches rich with carving and painting, 
amidst incessant shouts of “Long live 
the King our Stadtholder.” The front 
of the Town House and the whole circuit 
of the marketplace were in a blaze 
with brilliant colours. Civic crowns, 
trophies, emblems of arts, of sciences, 
of commerce, and of agriculture, ap- 
peared everywhere. In one place Wil- 
liam saw portrayed the glorious actions 
of his ancestors. There was the silent 
prince, the founder of the Batavian 
commonwealth, passing the Meuse with 
his warriors. There was the more im- 
petuous Maurice leading the charge at 
Nieuport. A little further on, the hero 
might retrace the eventful story of his 
own life. He was a child at his wi- 
dowed mother’s knee. He was at the 
altar with Mary’s hand in his. He 
wa^ landing at Torbay. He was swim- 
ming through the Boyne. There, too, 
was a boat amidst the ice and the 
breakers ; and above it was most appro- 
priately inscribed, in the majestic lan- 
guage of Rome, the saying of the great 
Roman, “What dost thou fear? Thou 
hast Caesar on board.” The task of 
furnishing the Latin mottoes had been 
entrusted to two men, who, till Bentley 
appeared, held the highest place among 
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the classical scholars of that age. Span- 
heim, whose knowledge of the Roman 
medals was unrivalled, imitated, not 
unsuccessfully, the noble conciseness of 
those ancient legends which he had 
assiduously studied; and he was assisted 
by Graevius, who then filled a chair at 
Utrecht, and whose just reputation had 
drawn to that University multitudes 
of students from every part of Pro- 
testant Europe.* When the night 
came, fireworks were exhibited on the 
great tank which washes the walls of 
the Palace of the Eederation. That 
tank was now as hard as marble; and 
the Dutch boasted that nothing had 
ever been seen, even on the terrace of 
Versailles, more brilliant than the 
effect produced by the innumerable cas- 
cades of flame which were, reflected in 
the smooth mirror of ice.f TheEnglish 
Lords congratulated their master on 
his immense popularity. : ‘Yes,” said 
lie ; 11 but I am not the favourite. The 
shouting was nothing to what it would 
have been if Mary had been with me” 
A few hours after the triumphal 
entry, the King attended a sitting of 
the States General. His last appear- 
ance among them had been on the day 
on which he embarked for England. He 
had then, amidst the broken words and 
loud weeping of those grave Senators, 
thanked them for the kindness with 
which they had watched over his child- 
hood, trained bis mind in youth, and 
supported his authority in his riper 
years ; and he had solemnly com- 
mended his beloved wife to their 
care. He now came back among them 
the King of three kingdoms, the head 
of the greatest coalition that Europe 
had seen since the League of Cam- 

* The names of these ttfo great scholars are 
associated in a very interesting letter of Bent- 
ley to G-rffiviufl, dated April 29. 1689. “Sciunt 
omnes qui irie norunt, et si vitam mihi Deua 
O.M. prorogaverlt, sdent etiam posteri, ut te 
ct td v t raw Spanhemlumi geminos hujus aovi 
Dioscuros, luofcia literarum sidera, semper 
preedicaverim, semper veneratus sim.” 

t Relation de la Voyage (1 b Sa Majesty Bri- 
tannique en Hollande, 1692; London Gazette, 
Feb. 2. 169j ; Le Triomphe Royal oil l'on voit 
descrits les Arcs de Triomphe, Pyramides, Ta- 
bleaux et Devises au NonfbrB dB 65, erlgez & 
la Haye & l'honneur de Guillaume Trots 1892 ; 
Le Oarnaval de la Haye, 1691. This last work 
is a savage pasquinade on 'William, 


bray; and nothing was beard in the hall 
but applause and congratulations * 

By this time the streets of the Hague 
were overflowing with thB equi- Con rps 
pages and retinues of princes attho 
and ambassadors who came Hafflle ' 
flocking to the great Congress. First 
appeared the ambitious and ostenta- 
tious Frederic, Elector of Brandenburg, 
who, a few years later, took the title of 
King of Prussia. Then arrived the 
young Elector of Bavaria, the Regent 
Df Wurtemberg, the Landgraves of 
Hesse Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt, 
and a long train of sovereign princes, 
sprung from the illustrious houses of 
Brunswick, of Saxony, of Holstein, 
and of Nassau. The Marquess of 
Gastanaga, Governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands, repaired to the assembly 
from the viceregal Co 4 urt of Brussels. 
Extraordinary ministers bad been sent 
by the Emperor, by the Kings of Spain, 
Poland, Dennfark, and Sweden, and by 
the Duke of Savoy. There was scarcely 
room in the town and the neighbour- 
hood for the English Lords and gentle- 
men and the German Counts and 
Barons whom curiosity or official duty 
had brought to the place of meeting. 
The grave capital of the most thrifty 
and industrious of nations* was as gay 
as Venice in the Carnival. The walks 
cut among those noble limes and elms 
in which the villa of the Princa* of 
Orange is embosomed were gay Hfdth 
the plumes, the stars, the flowing wigs, 
the embroidered coats, and the gold 
liilted swords of gallants from London, 
Berlin, and Vienna. With the nobles 
were mingle<J, sharpers not less gor- 
geously attired than they. At night 
the hazard fables were thronged; and 
the theatre was filled to the roof. 
Princely banquets followed one another 
in rapid succession. ThB meats were 
served in gold; and, according to that 
old Teutonic fashion with which Shak- 
speare had /nade his countrymen fa- 
miliar, as often as any of the great 

* London Gazette, Feb. 5. 169^ ; His Ma- 
jesty’s Speech to the Assembly Df the States 
General of the United Provinces at the Hague, 
the 7th of February N.S., together with the 
Answer of their High and Mighty Lordships, 
as both axe extracted out of the Register of 
the Resolutions Df thB States General, 1691. 
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princes proposed a health, the kettle 
drums and trumpets sounded, Some 
English lords, particularly Devonshire, 
gave entertainments which vied with 
those of Sovereigns. It was remarked 
that the German potentates, though 
generally disposed to be litigious and 
punctilious about etiquette, associated, 
on this occasion, in an unceremonious 
manner, and seemed to have forgotten 
their passion for heraldic controversy. 
The taste for wine, which was then 
characteristic of their nation, they had 
not forgotten. At the table of the 
Elector of Brandenburg much mirth 
was caused by the gravity of the states- 
men of Holland, who, sober themselves, 
confuted out of Grotius and Puffendorf 
the nonsense stuttered the tipsy 
nobles of the Empire. One of thoss 
nobles swallowed so many bumpers 
that he tumbled into the turf fire, and 
was not pulled out till his fine velvet 
suit had been burned.* >• 

In the midst of all this revelry, busi- 
ness -was not neglpcted. A formal 
meeting of the Congress was held at 
which William presided. In a short 
and dignified speech, which was speedily 
circulated throughout Europe, he set 
forth the necessity of firm union and 
strenuous exertion. The profound re- 
spect with which he was heard by that 
splendid assembly caused bitter morti- 
fication to his enemies both in England 
and in France. Tilt German potentates 
were bitterly reviled for yielding pre- 
cedence to an upstart. Indeed the 
most illustrious i^pong them paid to 
him such marks deference as they 
would scarcely have deigned to pay to 
the Imperial Majesty, mingled with 
the crowd in his antechamber, and at 
his table behaved as respectfully as any 
English lord in waiting. In one cari- 
cature the allied princes were repre- 
sented as muzzled bears, some with 
crowns, some with caps of state. Wil- 
liam had them all in a ch^in, and was 
teaching them to dance. In another 
caricature, he appearedtaking his easein 

* Belation de la Voyage lie Ba Majesty Bri- 
tanniquH mi Ho llan d p ■ Burnet, ii. 72. ; Lon- 
don Gazette, Feb, 12. 10. 23. 1695 ; M6moires 
du Comte de Dolma; William Fuller’s Me- 
moirs. 


an arm chair, with his feet on a cushion, 
and his hat on his head, while the Elec- 
tors of Brandenburg and Bavaria, unco- 
vered, occupied small stools on the right 
and left: the crowd of Landgraves and 
Sovereign dukes Btood at humble dis- 
tance ; and Gastanaga, the unworthy 
successor of Alva,, awaited the orders of 
the heretic tyrant on bended knee.* 

It was soon announced by authority 
that, before the beginning of summer, 
two hundred and twenty thousand men 
would be in thi field against France, t 
The contingent which each of the allied 
powers was to furnish was made known. 
Matters about which it would have 
been inexpedient to put forth any de- 
claration were, privately discussed by 
the King of England with his allies. 
On this occasion, as on every other im- 
portant occasion during his reign, he 
was his own minist er for foreign affairs. 
It was necessary for the sake of form 
that he should he attended by a Sec- 
retary of State; and Nottingham [had 
therefore followed him to Holland. But 
Nottingham, though, in matters re- 
lating to the internal government of 
England, he enjoyed a large share of 
his master’s confidence, knew little more 
about the business of the Congress than 
what he saw in the Gazettes. 

This mod* cf transacting business 
would now be thought most William 
unconstitutional ; and many 
writers, applying the standard i£rforia ff0 
of their own age to the trans- ftffalr8, 
actions of a former age, have severely 
blamed William for acting without the 
advice of his ministers, and his mi- 
nisters for submitting to be kept in 
ignorance of transactions which deeply 
concerned the honour of the Crown and 
the welfare of the nation. Yet surely 
the presumption is that what the most 
honest and honourable men of both 
parties, Nottingham, for example, among 
the Tories, and Somers among the 
Whigs, not only did, but avowed, can- 

* Wagenaar, lxii. ; Le Camaval de la Haye, 
Mars 1691 ; Lc Tabouret ties Electeurs, April 
1691 ; O4r6monial de oe qui s’eet pass6 & la 
Haye entre le Boi Guillaume et les Electeurs 
de Bavlfire et de Brandebourg. This last 
tract is a MB, presented to the British Museum 

t London Gazette, Feb. 23. lGDy. 
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not have been altogether inexcusable ; 
and a very sufficient excuse will without 
difficulty be found. 

The doctrine that the Sovereign is 
not responsible is doubtless as old as 
any part of our constitution. The doc- 
trine that his ministers are responsible 
is also of immemorial antiquity. The 
doctrine that, where there is no respon- 
sibility there can be no trustworthy 
security against maladministration, is 
one which, in onr age and country, 
few people will be inclined to dispute. 
From these three propositions it plainly 
follows that the administration is likely 
to be best conducted when the Sove- 
reign performs no public act without 
the concurrence and instrumentality of 
a minister. This argument is perfectly 
sound. But we must remember that 
arguments are constructed in one way, 
and governments in another. In logic, 
none but an idiot admits the premises 
and denies the legitimate conclusion. 
But, in practice, we see that great and 
enlightened communities often persist, 
generation after generation, in assert- 
ing principles, and refusing to act upon 
those principles. It may be doubted 
whether any real polity that ever ex- 
isted has exactly corresponded to the 
pure idea of that polity. According to 
the pure idea of constitutional royalty, 
the prince reigns and does not govern ; 
and constitutional royalty, as it now 
exists in England, comes nearer than 
in any other country to the pure idea. 
Yet it would be a great error to ima- 
gine, even now, that our princes merely 
reign and never govern. In the seven- 
teenth century, both Whigs and Tories 
thought it, not only the right, but the 
duty, of the first magistrate to govern. 
All parties agreed in blaming Charles 
the Second for not being his own Prime 
Minister : all parties agreed in praising 
James for being Jus own Lord High 
Admiral ; and allwparties thought it 
natural and reasonable that William 
should be his own Foreign Secretary. 

It may be observed that the ablest 
and best informed of those who have 
censured the manner in which the ne- 
gotiations of that time were conducted 
are scarcely consistent with themselves. 
For, while they blame William for 


being his own Ambassador Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Hague, they praise him for 
being his own Commander in Chief in 
Ireland. Yet where is tliB distinction 
in principle between the two eases? 
Surely every reason which can be 
brought to proTB that he violated the 
constitution, when, by his own sole 
authority, he made compacts with the 
Emperor and the Elector of Branden- 
burg, will equally prove that he violated 
the constitution, when, by his own sole 
authority, he ordered one column to 
plunge into the water at Oldbridge and 
another to cross the bridge of Slane. 
If the constitution gave him the com- 
mand of thB forces of the State, the 
constitution gave him also the direction 
of the foreign relations of the State. 
On what principle then can it be main- 
tained that he was at liberty to exercise 
the former power without consulting 
anybody, but that he was bound to 
exercise the fetter power in conformity 
with the advice of a minister? Will 
it be said that an error in diplomacy 
is likely to be more injurious to the 
country than an error in strategy ? 
Surely not. It is hardly conceivable 
that any blunder which William might 
have made at the Hague could have 
been more injurious to the public inte- 
rests than a defeat at the Boyne. Or 
will it be said that there was greater 
reason for placing confidence in his 
military than in Ms diplomatic skill ? 
Surely not. In war he showed some 
great moral and intellectual qualities : 
but, as a tacticiaA he did not rank 
high; and of hitfwfny campaigns only 
two were decidedly successful.' In the 
talents of a negotiator, on the otheT 
hand, he has never been surpassed. Of 
the interests and the tempers of the 
continental courts he knew more than 
all his Privy Council together. Some 
of his ministers were doubtless men of 
great ability, excellent orators in the 
House of JLords, and versed in "“our 
insular politics. But, in the delibera- 
tions of the Congress, Caermarthen and 
Nottingham would have been found as 
far inferior to him as he would have 
been found infetior to them in a par- 
liamentary debate on a question purely 
English. The coalition against France 
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was his work. He alone had joined 
together the parts of that great whole ; 
and he alone could keep them together. 
If he had trusted that vast and compli- 
cated machine in the hands of any of 
his subjects, it would instantly have 
fallen to pieces. 

Some things indeed were to be done 
which none of his subjects would have 
ventured to do. Pope Alexander was 
really, though not in name, one of the 
allies : it was of the highest importance 
to have him for a friend : and yet such 
was the temper of the English nation 
that an English minister might well 
shrink from having any dealings, direct 
or indirect, with theVatican. The Secre- 
taries of State were glad to leave in the 
hands of their master a matter so deli- 
cate and so full of risk, and to bn able to 
protest with truth thatnotalineto which 
the most intolerant Protestant could ob- 
ject had ever gone out of their offices. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
William ^at William ever forgot that 
obtains a his especial, his hereditary, 
JS'th! 1011 mission was to protect the Re- 
Wal - formed Faith. His influence 
with Roman Catholic princes 
was constantly and strenuously exerted 
for the benefit of their Protestant 
subjects. In the spring of 1691, the 
Waldensian shepherds, long and cruelly 
persecuted, and weary of their lives, 
were surprised by glad tidings. Those 
who had been in ‘prison for heresy 
returned to their homes. Children, who 
had been taken from their parents to 
be educated by priests, were sent back. 
Congregations, which had hitherto met 
only by stealth and with extreme peril, 
now worshipped God without molesta- 
tion in the face of day. Those simple 
mountaineers probably never knew that 
their fate had been a subject of discus- 
sion at the Hague, and that they owed 
the happiness of their firesides and the 
security of their humble temples to the 
ascendency which William exercised 
over the Duke of Savoy.* 

No coalition of which history has 
preserved the memory has had an abler 

* The secret article by ^hich the Duke of 
Savoy bound himself to grant toleration to 
the Waldensee is in Dumont’s collection. It 
WM signed Feb. 8. 1691. 


chief than William. But even William 
often contended in vain against. v . , 
those vices which are inherent herein in 
in the nature of all coalitions. U c5fii" T< 
No undertaking which re- tljns ' 
quires the hearty and long continued 
cooperation of many independent states 
is likely to prosper. Jealousies inevit- 
ably spring up. Disputes engender 
disputes. Every confederate is tempted 
to throw on others some part of the 
burden which t ho ought himself to 
bear. Scarcely one honestly furnishes 
the promised contingent. Scarcely one 
exactly observes the appointed day. 
But perhaps no coalition that ever 
existed was in such constant danger 
of dissolution as the coalition which 
William had with infinite difficulty 
formed. The long list of potentates, 
who met in person or by their repre- 
sentatives at the Hague, looked well in 
the Gazettes. The crowd of princely 
equipages, attended by manycoloured 
guards and lacqueys, looked well among 
the lime trees of the Voorhout. But 
the very circumstances which madp 
the Congress more splendid than other 
congresses made the league weaker 
than other leagues. The more nume- 
rous the allies, the morB numerous 
were the dangers which threat eft ed the 
alliance. It was impossible that twenty 
governments, divided by quarrels about 
precedence, quarrels about territory, 
quarrels about trade, quarrels about 
religion, could long act together in 
perfect harmony. That they acted 
together during several years in im- 
perfect harmony is to be ascribed to 
the wisdom, patience, and firmness of 
William, 

The situation of his great enemy was 
very different. The resources of the 
French monarchy, though certainly not 
equal to those of England, Holland, 
the House of Austria, and the Empire 
of Germany united, were yet very for- 
midable *. they were all collected in a 
central position ; and they were all 
under the absolute direction of a single 
mind. Lewis could do with two words 
what William oovld hardly bring about 
by two months of negotiation at Berlin, 
Munich, Brussels, Turin, and Vienna. 
Thus France was found equal in effec- 
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tive strength to all the states which 
were combined against her. For in 
the political, as in the natural world, 
there may be an equality of momentum 
between unequal bodies, when the body 
which is inferior in weight is superior 
in Telocity. 

This was soon signally proved. In 
March the princes and ambassadors 
who had been assembled at the Hague 
separated : and scarcely had they sepa- 
rated when all their plans were dis- 
concerted by a bold trocl skilful move 
of the enemy. 

Lewis was sensible that the meeting 
sir B and C' 0U & reSS waS likely to 

fai7of an produce a great effect on the 
Mon1 ' public mind of Europe. That 
he determined to counteract by 
strflung a sudden and terrible blow. 
Whilo his enemies were settling how 
many troops each of them should fur- 
nish, he ordered numerous divisions of 
his army to inarch from widely distant 
points towards Mons, one of the most 
important, if not the most important, 
of the fortresses which protected the 
Spanish Netherlands. His purpose 
was discovered only when it was all 
but accomplished. William, who had 
retired for a few days to Loo, learned, 
with surprise and extreme vexation, 
that cavalry, infantry, artillery, bridges 
of boats, were fast approaching the 
fated city by many converging routes. 
A hun died thousand men had been 
brought together. All the implements 
of war had been largely provided by 
Louvois, the first of living administra- 
tors. The command was entrusted to 
Luxemburg, the first of living generals. 
The scientific operations were directed 
by Vauban, the first of living engineers. 
That nothing might be wanting which 
could kindle emulation through all the 
ranks of a gallant and loyal army, the 
magnificent King himself had set out 
from Versailles for the camp. Yet 
William had still some faint hope that 
it might be possible to raise the siege. 
He flew to the Hague, put all the 
forces of the States General in motion, 
and sent pressing messages to the Ger- 
man Princes. Within three weeks 
after he had received the first hint of 
the danger, he was in the neighbour- 


hood of the besieged city, at the head 
of near fifty thbusand troops of different 
nations. To attack a superior force 
commanded by such a captain as 
Luxemburg was a bold, almost a des- 
perate, enterprise. Yet William was 
so sensible that the loss of Mons would 
be- an almost irreparable disaster and 
disgrace that he made up his mind to 
run the hazard. He was convinced 
that the event of the siege would deter- 
mine the policy of the Courts of Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. Those Courts 
had lately Beemed inclined to join the 
coalition. If Mons fell, they would 
certainly remain neutral; and they 
might possibly become hostile. “ The 
risk,” he wrote to Heinsius, “ is great : 
yet I am not without hope. I will do 
what can be done. The issue is in the 
hands of God.” On \he very day on 
which this letter was written Mons 
fell. The siege had been vigorously 
pressed. Lewis himself, though suffer- 
ing from the gout, had set the example 
of strenuous exertion. His household 
troops, the finest body of soldiers in 
Europe, had, under his eye, surpassed 
themselves. The young nobles of his 
court had tried to attract his notice by 
exposing themselves to the hottest fire 
with the same gay alacrity with which 
they were wont to exhibit their grace- 
ful figures at his balls. His wounded 
soldiers were charmed by the benig- 
nant courtesy with which he walked 
among their pallets, assisted while 
wounds were dressed by the hospital 
surgeons, and breakfasted on a porringer 
of the hospital broth. While all was 
obedience and enthusiasm among the 
besiegers, all was disunion and dismay 
among the besieged. The duty of the 
French lines was so well performed 
that no messenger sent by William was 
able to cross them. The garrison did 
not know that relief was close at hand. 
The burghers were appalled by the 
of, those horrible calamities 
which befall cities taken by storm. 
Showers of shells and redhot bullets 
were falling in the streets. The town 
was on fire in ten places at once. The 
peaceful inhabitants derived an un- 
wonted courage from the excess of their 
fear, and rose on the Boldiers. Thence- 
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forth resistance was impossible-; and a 
capitulation was con eluded. The armies 
then retired into quarters. Military 
operations were suspended during some 
weeks : Lewis returned iu triumph to 
Versailles ; and William paid a short 
visit to England, where his presence 
was much needed. * 

He found the ministers still employed 
Wiiiiam i 11 tracing out the ramifica- 
EnSunV 0 ^ ons P^t ^hicli had 

friaiT'of been discovered just before his 
STaIii- departure. Early in January, 
tuu - Preston, Ashton, and Elliot 
had been arraigned at the Old Bailey. 
They claimed the right of severing in 
their challenges. It was therefore 
necessary to try them separately. The 
audience was numerous and splendid. 
Many peers were present. The Lord 
President and bhe two Secretaries of 
State attended in order to prove that 
the papers produced in Court were the 
same which Billop had p brought to 
Whitehall. A considerable number of 
Judges appeared on the bench ; and 
Holt presided. A full report of the 
proceedings has come down to us, and 
well deserves to he attentively studied, 
tind to be compared with the reports 
of other trials which had not long 
before taken place under the same 
roof. The whole spirit of the tribunal 
had undergone in a few months a 
change so complete that it might seem 
to have been the W6rk of ages. Twelve 
years earlier, unhappy Roman Catho- 
lics, accused of wickedness which had 
never entered into their thoughts, had 
stood in that dock. The witnesses for 
the Crown had repeated their hideous 
fictions amidst the applauding hums of 
the audience. The judges had shared, 
or had pretended to share, the stupid 
credulity and the savage passions of the 
populace, had exchanged smiles and 
compliments with the perjured in- 

* London G-azette from March 26. to April 
13. 1691 ; Monthly Merouries bf March and 
April ; William's Letters to Heinsius of March 
18. and 29., April 7. and 9. : Dangeau’s Me- 
moirs; The Siege ot Mona, a tragi -oomedy, 
1691, In this drama the clergy, whD are in 
the interest of France, persuade the burghers 
to deliver up the town. This treason calls 
forth an indignant exclamation : 

“Oh prieatcnft, ihopcnft, hov lore 2 ffcJDiD&t« 

The mlndi of m«n 1 ” 


formers, had roared down the argu- 
ments feebly stammered forth by the 
prisoners, and had not been ashamed, in 
passing the sentence of death, to make 
ribald jests on purgatory and the mass. 
As soon as the butchery of Papists 
was over, the butchery of Whigs had 
commenced; and the judges had ap- 
plied themselves to their new work 
with even more than their old bar- 
barity. To these scandals the Revo- 
lution had put an end. Whoever, after 
perusing the tlials of Ireland and 
Pickering, of Grove and Berry, of Sid- 
ney, Cornish, and Alice Lisle, turns to 
the trials of Preston and Ashton, will 
be astonished by the contrast. The 
Solicitor General. Somers, conducted 
the prosecutions with a modera^on 
and humanity of which liis predecessors 
had left him no example. “ I did never 
think,” he said, “that it was the part 
of any who were of counsel for the 
King in cases of this nature to aggra- 
vate the crime of the prisoners, or, do 
put false colours on the evidence.”* 
Holt's conduct was faultless. Pollexfen, 
an older man than Holt or Somers, 
retained a little, — and a little was too 
much, — of the tpne of that bad school 
in which he had been bred. But. 
though he once or twice forgot the 
austere decorum of his place, he cannot 
be accused of any violation of sub- 
stantial justice. The prisoners them- 
selves seem to have been surprised by 
the fairness and gentleness with which 
they were treated. “ I would not mis- 
lead the jury, I’ll assure you,” said 
Holt to Preston, “ nor do Your Lord- 
ship any manner of injury in the 
world.” “No, my Lord,” said Pres- 
ton ; “ I see it well enough that Your 
Lordship would not.” “ Whatever 
my fate may be,” said Ashton, “ I 

* Trial of Preston in the Collection of State 
Trials. A person who was present gives the 
following account of Somers’s opening speech : 
“ Jn the opening the evidence, there w T as no 
affected exaggeration of matters, nor ostenta- 
tion of a putid eloquence, one after another, 
as in former trials, like so many geese cackling 
in a row. Here was nothing besides fair 
matter of fact, or natural and just reflections 
from thBnce arising.” The pamphlet from 
which I quote these words is entitled, An 
Account of the late horrid Conspiracy by a 
Person who was present at the Trials, 1691. 
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cannot but own that I have had a fair 
trial for my life.” 

The culprits gained nothing by the 
moderation of the Solicitor General or 
by the impartiality of the Court : for 
the evidence was irresistible. The 
meaning of the papers seized by 
Billop was so plain that the dullest 
juryman could not misunderstand it. 
Of those papers part was fully proved 
to be in Preston’s handwriting. Part 
was in Ashton’s handwriting: but this 
the counsel for the prosecution had 
not the means of proving. They there- 
fore rested the case against Ashton on 
the indisputable facts that the treason- 
able packet had been found in his 
bosom, and that he had used language 
which was quite unintelligible except 
on the supposition that he had a guilty 
knowledge of the contents. * 

Both Preston and Ashton wore con- 
Exprution and sentenced to death, 

of amuoh. Ashton was speedily executed. 
Ke might • have saved his life by 
making disclosures. But though he 
declared that, if he were spared, he 
w'ould always be a faithful subject of 
Their Majesties, he was fully resolved 
not to give up the names of his accom- 
plices. In this resolution lie was en- 
couraged by the nonjuring divines who 
alien Jed him in his cell. It was pro- 
bably by their influence that he was 
nduced to deliver to the Sheriffs on 
( 'v scaffold a declaration which he had 
l ic isi ibed and signed, but had not, it 
is he ijop. d, composed or attentively 
con. .creel. In this paper he was 
made to complain of the unfairness of 
a trial which he had himself in public 
acknowledged to have been eminently 
fair. He was also made to aver, on 
the word of a dying man, that he knew 
nothing of the papers which had been 
found upon him. Unfortunately his 
declaration, when inspected, proved te 
be in the same handwriting with one 
of the most important of those papers. 
He died with manly fortitude.! 

* State Trials. 

t Paper delivered by Mr. Ashton, at his 
execution, to Sir Francis Child, Sheriff of Lon- 
don , .mswer to the Paper delivered by Mr, 
Ashton. The Answer was written by Dr. 
Edward Fowler, afterwards Bishop of GUou- 
Cc&un Bumet, ii. 70. ; Letter from Bishop 

vol. in. 


Elliot was not brought to trial. The 
evidence against him was not quite so 
clear as that on which his associates 
had been convicted; and he was not 
worth the anger of the ruling powers. 
Xhe fate of Preston was long Prju|fc _ <> 
in suspense. The Jacobites 
affected to be confident that confer 
the government would not ,ioui * 
dare to shed his blood. He was, they 
said, a favourite at Versailles, and his 
death would bB followed by a terrible 
retaliation. They scattered about the 
streets of London papers in which it 
was asserted that, if any harm befell 
him, Mountjoy, and all the other 
Englishmen of quality who -were pri- 
soners in France, would be broken on 
the wheel.* These absurd threats 
would not have deferred the execution 
one day. But those jvho had Preston 
in their power were not unwilling to 
spare him on certain conditions. He 
was privy tp all the counsels of the 
disaffected party, and could furnish 
information of the highest value. He 
was informed that his fate depended on 
himself. The struggle was long and 
severe. Pride, conscience, party spirit, 
were on one side ; the intense love of 
life on the other. He went during a 
time irresolutely to and fro. He list- 
ened to his brother Jacobites ; and his 
courage rose. He listened to the agents 
of the government ; and his heart sank 
within him. In an evening, when he 
had dined and drank his claret, he 
feared nothing. He would die like a 
man, rather than save his neck by an 
act of baseness. But his temper was 
very different when he woke the 
next morning, when the courage which 
he had drawn from wine and com- 
pany had evaporated, when he was 
alone with the iron grates and stone 
walls, and when the thought of the 
block, the axe, and the sawdust 
rose in his mind. During some time 
he regularly wrote a confession .every 
forenoon, when he was sober, and 
burned it every night when he was 
merry. f His nonjuring friends formed 

Lloyd to Do dwell, in the second volume of 
Hutch'd Collectanea Curio da. 

* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. 

t Ibid. ; Bumet, ii. 71. 

R 
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a plan for bringing Sancroft to visit 
. the Tower, in the hope, doubtless, that 
the exhortations of so great a prelate 
and bo great a saint would -confirm the 
wavering virtue of the prisoner.* 
Whether this plan would have been 
successful may he doubted : it was not 
carried into effect ; the fatal hour drew 
near; and the fortitude of Preston gave 
way. He confessed his guilt, and 
named Clarendon, Dartmouth, the 
Bishop of Ely, and William Penn, as 
his accomplices. He added a long 
list of persons against whom he could 
not himself give evidence, but who, if he 
could trust to Penn’s assurances, were 
friendly to King James. Among these 
persons were Devonshire and Dorset, f 
There is not the slightest reason to 
believe that either of these great noble- 
men ever had any dealings, direct or in- 
direct, with Saint Germains. It is not, 
however, necessary to accuse Penn of 
deliberate falsehood. He was cre- 
dulous and garrulous. The Lord 
Steward and the Lord Chamberlain had 
shared in the vexation with which 
their party had observed the leaning 
of William towards the Tories; and 
they had probably expressed that vexa.- 
ti5n unguardedly. So weak a man as 
Penn, wishing to find Jacobites every- 
where, and prone to believe whatever 
he wished, might easily put an errone- 
ous construction on invectives such as 
the haughty and Heritable Devonshire 
was but too ready to utter, and dii 
sarcasms such as, in moments of spleen, 
dropped but too easily from the lips of 
the keenwitted Dorset. Caermarthen, 
a Tory, and a Tory who had been 
mercilessly persecuted by the Whigs, 
was disposed to make the most of this 
idle hearsay. But he received no en- 
couragement from his master, who, of 
all the great politicians mentioned in 
histojy, was the least prone to suspicion. 
When William returned to England, 
Preston was brought before him, and 
was commanded to repeat 'the confes- 
sion ^hich had already been made to 
the ministers. The King stood behind 

* Letter of Collier and Cook to Sancroft 
among the Tanner MSS. 

t Coermartiien to William, February 3. 
Iff9| ; Life of James, ii. 443. 


the Lord President’s chair and listened 
gravely while Clarendon, Dartmouth, 
Turner, and Penn were named. But 
as soon as the' prisoner, passing from 
what he couid himself testify, began to 
repeat the stories which Penn had told 
him, William touched Caermarthen on 
the shoulder, and said, “ My Lord, we 
have had too much of this.”* The 
king’s judicious magnanimity had its 
proper reward. Devonshire and Dor- 
set became from that day more zealous 
than ever in th? cause of the master 
who, in spite of calumny, for which 
their own indiscretion had perhaps fur- 
nished some ground, had continued to 
repose confidence in their loyalty. f 
Even those who were un- Lenity 
doubtedly criminal were gene- Si'elm- 0 
rally treated with great, lenity, n^ator*. 
Clarendon lay in the Tower about 
six months. His guilt was fully 
established ; and a party among the 
Whigs called loudly and importu- 
nately for his head. But he was 
saved by the pathetic entreaties of 
his brother Rochester, by the good 
offices of the humane and generous 
Burnet, and by Mary’B respect for the 
memory of her mother, The prisoner’s 
confinement was not strict. He was 
allowed to entertain his friends at 
dinner. When at length his health 
began to suffer from restraint, lie was 
permitted to go into the country under 
the care of a warder: the wqjjder was 
soon removed ; and Clarendon was in- 
formed that, while he led a quiet rural 
life, hB should not be molested.f 

* That this oocount of what passed is true 
in substance is sufficiently proved by the Life 
of James, ii. 443. I have taken one or two 
slight circumstances from Dalrymple, who, I 
believe, took them from papers, now irre- 
coverably lost, which he had seen in the Scotch 
College at Paris. 

f The wisdom of William’s “ seeming cle- 
mency ” is admitted in the Life of James, ii. 
443. The Prince of Orange’s method, it is 
acknowledged, “ succeeded so well that, what- 
ever sentiments those Lords which Mr. Penn 
had named might have had at that time, they 
proved in effect most bitter enemies to His 
Majesty’s cause afterwards.” it ought to be 
observed that this part of the Life of James 
was revised and corrected by his sdn. 

1 Bee his DiAry ; JSvelyn’s Diary, Mar. 25., 
April 22., July 11. 1391 ; Burnet, ii. 71, ; 
Letters of Boohester to Burnet, March 21, and 
April 2. 1391. 
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The treason of Dartmouth was of 
Dart _ no common dye. He was an 
mouth. English seaman ; and he had 
laid a plan for betraying Portsmouth 
to the French, and had offered to take 
the command of a French squadron 
against his country. It was a serious 
aggravation of his guilt that he had 
been one of the very first persons who 
took , the oaths to William and Mary. 
He was arrested and brought to the 
Council Chamber. A narrative of 
what passed there, wmtten by himself, 
has been preserved. In that narrative 
he admits that he was treated with 
great courtesy and delicacy. He 
vehemently asserted his innocence. 
Ho declared that he had never cor- 
responded with Saint Germains, that 
he was no favourite there, and that 
Mary of Modena in particular owed 
him a grudge. “My Lords,” he said, 
“I am an Englishman. I always, 
when the interest of the House of 
Bourbon was strongest here, shunned 
the French, both men and women. I 
would lose the last drop of my blood 
rather than see Portsmouth in the 
power of foreigners. I am not such 
a fool as to- think that King Lewis 
will conquer us merely for the benefit 
of King James. I am certain that 
nothing can be truly imputed to me 
beyond some foolish talk over a 
bottle.” His protestations seem to 
have produced some effect ; for he was 
at first permitted to remain in the 
gentlB custody of the Black Rod. On 
further inquiry, however, it was deter- 
mined to send him to the Tower. 
After a confinement of a few weeks he 
died of apoplexy : but he lived long 
enough to complete his disgrace by 
offering his sword to the new govern- 
ment, and by expressing in fervent 
language his hope that he might, by 
the goodness of God and of Their 
Majesties, have an opportunity of show- 
ing how much he hated the French.* 

Turner ran no serious risk : for the 
government was most unwill- 
Tumer. to senc i ^ the scaffold one 
of the Seven who had signed the memo- 
rable petition. A wafrant was however 

* Life of James, ii. 443/450. ; Legge Papers 
in the Mackintosh Collection, 


issued for his apprehension; and hie 
friends had little hope that he would 
long remain undiscovered: for his nose 
was such as none who had seen it could 
forget; and it was to little purpose 
that he put on a flowing wig, and that 
he suffered his beard to grow. The 
pursuit was probably not very hot : for, 
after skulking a few weeka in England, 
he succeeded in crossing the Channel, 
and passed some time in France.* 

A warrant was issued against Penn ; 
and he narrowly escaped the p 
messengers. It chanced that, 
on the day on which they were Bent in 
search of him, he was attending a re- 
markable ceremony at some distance 
from his home. An event had taken 
place which a historian, whose object 
is to record the real life of a nation, 
ought not to pass unnoticed. While 
London was agitated by the newB that 
a plot had been discovered, George Fox, 
the founder gf the sect of Quakers, died 

More than forty years had elapsed 
since Fox had begun to see Dwithor 
visions and to cast out devils.f FoxThi. 
He was then a youth of pure charmeter. 
morals and grave deportment, with a 
perverse temper, with the education of 
a labouring man, and with an intellect 
in the most unhappy of all states, that 
is to say, too much disordered for 
liberty, and npt sufficiently disordered 
for Bedlam. ' The circumstances in 
which ho was placed were such as 
could scarcely faif to bring out in the 
strongest form the constitutional dis- 
eases of his mind. At the time when 
his faculties were ripening, Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Independents, 

* Burnet, ii. 71. ; Evelyn’s Diary, Jan. 4. 
and IB. 1695 ; Letter from Turner to Ban- 
croft, Jan. ,19. 169 ^; Letter from San croft 
to Lloyd of Norwich, April 2. 1692. These 
two letters arc among the Tanner MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, and are printed in 
the Life of Ken by a Layman. Turner’s escape 
id France is mentioned in Narcissus Luttrell’s 
Diary for February 1090. See also a Dialogue 
between the^ishop of Ely and his Conscience, 
16th February, 1695. The dialogue is inter- 
rupted by the sound of. trumpets. The Bi- 
shop hears himself proclaimed a traitor, and 
cries out, 

“ Crme, brother Pen, ’tli time wb both weTe gene.” 

+ For a specimen of hisvisions, see his Jour- 
nal, page 13. ; for his casting out of devils 
page 26. I quote the folio edition of 1765. 

B 2 
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Baptists, were striving for mastery, and 
were, in every corner of the realm, re- 
futing and reviling each other. He 
wandered from congregation to congre- 
gation: he heard priests harangue 
against Puritans: he heard Puritans 
harangue against priests : and he in 
vain applied for spiritual direction and 
consolation to doctors of both parties. 
One jolly old clergyman of the Angli- 
can communion told him to smoke 
tobacco and sing psalms : another coun- 
selled him to go and lofie some blood.* 
From these advisers the young inquirer 
turned in disgust to the Dissenters, and 
found them also blind guides. f After 
some time he came to the conclusion 
that no human being was competent 
to instruct him in divine things, and 
that the truth had been communicated to 
him by direct inspiration from heaven. 
He argued that, as the division of lan- 
guages began at Babel, and as the 
persecutors of Christ pu^ on the cross 
an inscription in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, the knowledge of languages, 
and more especially of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, must be useless to a 
Christian minister. } Indeed, he was 
so far from knowing many languages, 
that he knew none ; nor can the most 
corrupt passage in Hebrew be more 
unintelligible to the unlearned than his 
English often is to the most acute and 
attentive reader. $ One of the precious 

* Journal, page 4. 

t Journal, page 7. 

$ “ What they know, they know naturally, 
who turn from the command and err from the 
(spirit, whose fruit withers, who saith that 
Hebrew, Greek, anil Latin e is the original : 
before Babell was, the earth was of one lan- 
guage ; and Nimrod the running hunter, be- 
fore the Lord, which came out of cursed Ham’s 
stock,' the original and builder of Babell, 
whom God confounded with many languages, 
and this they say is the original whD erred 
from the apirit and command ; and Pilate had 
his original Hebrew, Greek, and Latine, which 
crucified Christ auif set over him.”— A mes- 
sage from the Lord to the Parliament of Eng- 
land, by G. Fox, 1C54. The same argument 
will be found in the Journal, bathos been put 
by the editor into a little better English. 

1 ' Dost thou think to make ministers of Christ 
by these natural confused languages which 
sprung from Babell, are admired in Babylon, 
and set atop of Christ, the Life, by a perse- 
cutor ? ” — Page i>4. 

$ His Journal, before it was published, was 
revised by men of more sense and knowledge 
than himself, and therefore, absurd as it is, 


truths which were divinely revealed to 
this new apostle was, that it was false- 
hood and adulation to use the second 
person plural Instead of the second 
person singular. Another was, that 
to talk of the month of March was to 
worship the bloodthirsty god Mars, and 
that to talk of Monday was to pay ido- 
latrous homage to the moon. To say 
Good morning or Good evening was 
highly reprehensible ; for those phrases 
evidently imported that God had made 
bad days and bad nights.* A Christian 
was bound to face death itself rather 
than touch his hat to the greatest of 
mankind. When Fox was challenged 
to produce any Scriptural authority for 
this dogma, he cited the passage in 
which it is written that Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego were thrown 
into the fiery furnace with their hats 
on ; and, if his own narrative may be 
trusted, the Chief Justice of England 
was altogether unable to answer this 
argument except by crying out, “Takfe 
him away, gaoler.”f Fox insisted much 

gives no notion of his genuine style. The 
following is a fair specimen. It te the exor- 
dium of onB of his manifestoes. “ Them which 
the world who are without the fear of God 
calls Quakers in scorn do deny all opinions, 
and they do deny all conceivings, and they do 
deny all sects, and they do deny all imagina- 
tions, and notions, and judgments which riseth 
out of the will and the thoughts, and do deny 
witchcraft and all oaths, and the world and 
the works of it, and their worships and their 
customs with the light, and do deny false 
ways and fahw^Worships, seduqprs' and de- 
ceivers which art! now seen to be lh the world 
with the light, and with it they are con- 
demned, which light leadeth to peace oAd life 
from death, whiohnowthousan ds do witnessthe 
n ew teach er Christ, him by wh d m tli e w orl d w os 
made, who raigns among the children ofli^ht, 
and with the spirit and power of the living 
God, doth let them see and know the chaff 
from the wheat, and doth see that which 
must be shaken with that which cannot be 
shaken or moved, what gives to see that 
■which is shaken and moved, such as live 
in the notions, opinions, conceivings, and 
thoughts, and fancies, these be all shaken and 
comes to be Dn heaps, which they who witness 
those things before mentioned shaken and re- 
moved walks in peace not seen and discerned 
by them who walks in those things unremoved 
and not shaken.” — A ‘Warning to the World 
that are Groping in the Dark, by G. Fox, 1 li Of). 

* Bee the piece entitled, Concerning Good 
morrow and Good even, the World’s Customs, 
but by the Light which into the World is 
come by it made manifest to nil who be in the 
Darkness, by G. Fox, 1U57. 

t Journo), page loti. 
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on the not less weighty argument that 
the Turks never show their bare heads 
to their superiors ; and he asked, with 
great animation, whether those who 
bore the noble name of Christians 
ought not to surpass Turks in virtue. * * * § 
Bowing he strictly prohibited, and, in- 
deed, seemed to consider it as the effect 
of Satanical influence; for, as he ob- 
served, the woman in the Gospel, while 
she had a spirit of infirmity, was bowed 
together, and ceased t» bovf as soon as 
Divine power had liberated her from 
the tyranny of the Evil One.f His 
expositions of the sacred writings were 
of a very peculiar kind. Passages, 
which had been, in the apprehension 
of all the readers of the Gospels during 
sixteen centuries, figurative, he con- 
strued literally. Passages, which no 
human being before him had ever un- 
derstood in any other than a literal 
sense, he construed figuratively. Thus, 
from those rhetorical expressions in 
which the duty of patience under in- 
juries is enjoined he deduced the doc- 
trine til alp selfdefence against pirates 
and assassins is unlawful. On the 
other hand, the plain commands to 
baptise with water, and to partake of 
bread and wine in commemoration of 
the redemption of mankind, he pro- 
nounced to be allegorical, He long 
wandered from place to place, teaching 
this strange theology, asking like an 
aspen leaf in his paroxysms of fana- 
tical excitement, forcing his way into 
churches, which he nicknamed steeple 
houses, interrupting prayers and ser- 
mons with clamour and scurrility}, and 
pestering rectors and justices with epis- 
tles much 'resembling burlesques of 
those sublime odes in which the He- 
brew prophets foretold the calamities 
of Babylon and Tyre.§ Hb soon ac- 
quired gTe'at notoriety by these feats. 

* Epistle from Harlingen, lltli -of 6th 
month, 1677. 

t Of Bowings, by G. Fox, 1657. 

t See, for example, the Journal, pages 24, 
26. and 51. 

§ See, for examplBj the Epistle to Sawrey, a 
justice of the peace, in the Journal, page 86. ; 
thB Epistle tat William La&pitt, a clergyman, 
which begins, “ The word Df the Lord to thee, 
oh Lampitt,” page 88. ; and the Epistle to an- 
other clergyman whom he calls Priest Tat- 
ham, page t>2. 


His strange face, his strange, chant, his 
immovable hat, and his leather breeches 
were known all over the country; and 
he boasts that, as soon as the rumour 
was heard, “The Man in Leather 
Breeches is coming,” terror seized hypo- 
critical professors, and hireling priests 
made haste to gBt out of his way * He 
was repeatedly imprisoned and set in 
the stocks, sometimes justly, for dis- 
turbing the public worship of congre- 
gations, and sometimes unjustly, for 
merely talking nonsense, He soon ga- 
thered round him a body of disciples, 
some of whom went beyond himself in 
absurdity. He has told us that one 
of his friends wulked naked through 
Skipton declaring the truthf, and that 
another was divinely moved to go naked 
during several years to marketplaces, 
and to the houses of gentlemen and 
clergymen.} Fox complains bitterly 
that these pious' acts, prompted by the 
Holy Spirit, were requited by an unto- 
ward generation with hooting, pelting, 
coachwhipping, uud horsewhipping. 
But, though he applauded the zeal of 
the sufferers, he did not go quite to 
their lengths. He sometimes, indeed, 
was impelled to strip himself partially. 
Thus he pulled off his shoes and walked 
barefoot through Lichfield, citing, 
“Woe to the bloody city.”§ But it 
does not appear that he evBr thought 
it his duty to exhibit himself before 
the public without that decent garment 
from which his popular appellation was 
derived. 

If we form our judgment of GeorgB 
Fox simply by looking at his own 
actions and writings, we shall see no 
reason for placing him, morally or in- 
tellectually, above Ludowick Muggle- 
ton or Joanna Southcote. But it would 
be most unjust to rank the sect which 
regards him as its founder with the 
Muggletonians or the Southcotians. It 
chanced that among the thousands 
whom his enthusiasm infected were a 
few persons whose abilities &nd attain- 
ments were of a very different order 
from his own. Robert Barclay was a 

* Journal, page 55. 

t Ibid, page 300. 

J Ibid, page 323. 

$ Ibid, page 48. 
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man of considerable parts and learning. 
William Penn, though inferior to Bar- 
clay in both natural and acquired abili- 
ties, was a gentleman and a scholar. 
That such men should have become the 
followers of George Fox ought not to as- 
tonish any person who remembers what 
quick, vigorous, and highly cultivated in- 
tellects were in our own time duped by 
the unknown tongues. The truth is 
that no powers of mind constitute a 
security against errors of this descrip- 
tion. Touching God and His ways 
with man, the highest human faculties 
can discover little more than the 
meanest. In theology, the interval is 
small indeed between Aristotle and a 
child, between Archimedes and a naked 
Savage. It is not strange, therefore, 
that wise men, weary of investigation, 
tormented by uncertainty, lopging to 
believe something, and yet seeing ob- 
jections to everything, should submit 
themselves absolutely to teachers who, 
vith firm and undoubting faith, lay claim 
to a supernatural commission. Thus we 
frequently see inquisitive and restless 
spirits take refuge from their own 
scepticism in the bosom of a church 
which pretends to infallibility, and, 
after questioning the existence of a 
Deity, bring themselves to worship a 
wafer. And thus it was that Fox made 
some converts to whom he was im- 
measurably inferior c in everything ex- 
cept the energy of his convictions. By 
these converts his rude doctrines were 
polished into a form somewhat less 
shocking to good sense and good taste. 
No proposition which he had laid down 
was retracted. No indecent or ridicu- 
lous act which he had done or approved 
was condemned: but what was most 
grossly absurd in his theories and 
practices was softened down, or at least 
not obtruded on the public : whatever 
could be made to appear specious was 
set iA the fairest light : his gibberish 
was translated into English: meanings 
which he would have been quite unable 
to comprehend were put on his phrases ; 
and Mb system, so much improved that 
he would not have known it again, was 
defended by numerous citations from 
Pagan philosophers and Christian 
fathers whose names he had never 


heard.* Still, however, those who had 
remodelled his theology continued to 
profess, and doubtless to feel, profound 
reverence for him ; and his crazy 
epistles were to the last received and 
read with respect in Quaker meetings 
all over the country. His death pro- 
duced a sensation which was not con- 
fined to his own disciples. On the 
morning of the funeral a great multi- 
tude assembled round the meeting 
house in Gipcechfirch Street, Thence 
the corpse was borne to the burial 
ground of the sect near Bunhill Fields. 
Several orators addressed the crowd 
which filled the cemetery. Penn was 
conspicuous among those disciples who 
committed the venerable corpse to the 
earth. The ceremony had scarcely 
been finished when he learned that 
warrants were Dut against him. He 
instantly took flight, and remained 
many months concealed from the public 
eye.f 

* “Especially of late,” says Leslie, the 
keenest of all the enemies of the sect, “ some 
of them have made nearer advaij^es towards 
Christianity than ever before ; and among 
them the ingenious Mr. Penn has of late re- 
fined some of their gross notions, and brought 
them into some form, and has made them 
speak sense and English, of both which GeorgB 
Fox, their first and great apostle, was totally 

ignorant They endeavour all they can 

to make it appear that their doctrine was 
uniform from the beginning, and that there 
has been no alteration ; and thereforo they 
take upon them -to defend all the writings of 
George Fox, and others of the first Quakers, 
and turn and.wilW them to make them (but 
it is impossible) agree with what they teach 
now at this day." (The Snake in the Grass, 
3rd ed. 1698. Introduction.) Leslie was al- 
ways more civil to his brother Jacobite Penn 
than to any other Quaker. Penn himself says 
of his master, “ As abruptly and brokenly as 
sometimes his sentences would fall from him 
about divine things, it is well known they 
were often as texts to many fairer declarations.” 
That is to say, George Fox talked nonsense, 
and some of his friends paraphrased it into 

t In the Life of Penn which is prefixed to 
his works, we are told that the warrants werB 
issued on thB 16th of January 169^, in conse- 
quence of an accusation backed by the oath of 
William Fuller, who is truly designated as a 
wretch, a cheat, and an impostor ; and this 
story is repeated by Mr. Clarkson, It is, how- 
ever, certainly false. Caermarthen, writing 
to WilHam on the ftd of February, Bays that 
there was than only one witness against Penn, 
and that Preston was that one witness. It is 
therefore evident that Fuller was not the in- 
former on whose oath the warrant against 
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A short time after his disappearance, 
InterTiew Sidney received from him a 
pSTnaiid strange communication. Penn 
Burney. pegged for an interview, but 
insisted on a promise that he should 
be suffered to return unmolested to his 
hiding place. Sidney obtained the 
royal permission to make an appoint- 
ment on these terms. Penn came to 
the rendezvous, and spoke at length in 
his own defence. He declared that he 
was a faithful subject j>f King William 
and Queen Mary, and that, if he knew 
of any design against them, he would 
discover it. Departing from his Yea 
and Nay, he protested, as in thepresence 
of God, that he knew of no plot, and 
that he did not believe that there was 
any plot, unless the ambitious projects of 
the French government mightbe callpd 
plots. Sidney, amazed probably by 
hearing a person, who had such an 
abhorrence of lies that he would not 
use the common forms of civility, and 
such an abhorrence of oaths that he 
would not kiss the book in a court of 
justice, tell something very like a lie, 
and confirm it by something very like 
an oath, asked how, if there were 
really no plot, the letters and minutes 
which had been found on Ashton were 
to be explained. This question Penn 
evaded. “If,” he said, “I could only 
see the King, I would confess every- 
thing to him freely. I would tell him 
mu ch that it would b e important for him 
to know. It is only iiptnpfc way that I 
can he of service to him. A witness 
for the Crown I cannot be: for my 
conscience will not suffer me to be 
sworn.” He assured Sidney that the 
most formidable enemies of the go- 
vernment were the discontented Whigs. 
"The Jacobites are not dangerous. 
There is not a man among them who 
has common understanding. Some 
persons who came over from Holland 
with the King are much more fc> be 
dreaded.” It does not appear that 
Penn mentioned any names. He was 

Penn was issued. In fact Fuller appears, from 
his Life of Himself, to have been then at the 
HaguB ; nor is therB anj reason to believe 
that ha ever pretended to know anything about 
Preston’s plot. When Nottingham wrote to 
William on the 26th of June, a second witness 
against Penn had come forward. 


suffered to depart in safety. No active 
search was made for him. He lay hid 
in London during some months, and 
then stole down to the coast of Sussex 
and made his escape to France. After 
about three years of wandering and 
lurking, he, by the mediation of some 
eminent men, who overlooked his faults 
for the sake of his good qualities, made 
his peace with the government, and 
again ventured to resume his ministra- 
tions. The return which he made for 
the lenity with which he had been 
treated does not much raise his cha- 
racter. Scarcely had he again begun to 
harangue in public about the unlawful- 
ness of war, when he Bent a message 
earnestly exhorting James to make an 
immediate descent on England with 
thirty thousand men.*, 

Some months passed before the fate 
of Preston was decided. After several 
respites, the government, convinced 
that, though he had told much, he 
could tell more, fixed a day *for his 
execution, and ordered the sheriffs to 
have the machinery of death in readi- 
ness. ^ t But he was again respited, and, 
after a delay of some weeks, Prnton 
obtained a pardon, which, how- P ardDned ' 
ever, extended only to his life, and left 
his property subject to all the conse- 
quences of his attainder. As soon as 
he was set at liberty he gave new cause 
of offence and suspicion, and was again 

* Sidney to William, Feb. 27. IG.9^. The 
letter is in Dalrymple’s Appendix, Part II. 
book vi. Narcissus Luttrcll, in his Diary for 
September 1691, mentions Penn’s escape from 
Shnrehom to France. On the 6th Df Deoember 
1693, Narcissus made the following entry: 
“ William Penn the Quaker, having for some 
time absoonded, and having compromised the 
matters against him, appears now in public, 
and, on Friday last, held forth at the Bull and 
Mouth, in Saint Martin’s.” On December I|. 
1698 was drawn up at Saint Germain’s, under 
Melfort’s direction, a paper containing a pas- 
sage of which the following is a translation : 
“ Mr. Penn says that Your Majesty h&a had 
several occasions, but never any so favourable 
as the present ; and he hopes that Your Ma- 
jesty will be earnest with the most Christian 
King not to neglect it : that a descent with 
thirty thousand men will not only reestablish 
Your Majesty, but according to all appear- 
ance break the league.” This paper Is among 
the Nairno MSS., and was translated by Mac- 
pherflon. 

f Narcissus Lnttrell’s Diary, April 11. 
1691 . 
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arrested, examined, and sent to prison ,* 
At length he was permitted to retire, 

ursued by the hisses and curses of 

oth parties, to a lonely manor house in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, There, 
at least, he had not to endure the 
scornful looks nf old associates who 
had once thought him a man of daunt- 
less courage and spotless honour, hut 
who now pronounced that he was at 
best a meanspirited coward, and hinted 
their suspicions that he had been from 
the beginning a spy and a trepan. f He 
employed the short and sad remains of 
his life in turning the Consolation of 
Boethius into English The translation 
was published after the translator’s 
death. It is remarkable chiefly on 
account of some very unsuccessful at- 
tempts to enrich^ our versification with 
new metres, and on account of the 
allusions with which the preface is 
filled. Under a thin veil of figurative 
language,. Preston exhibited to the 
public compassion or contempt his own 
blighted fame and broken heart. He 
complained that the tribunal which had 
sentenced him to death had dealt with 
him more leniently than his former 
friends, and that many, who had never 
been tried by temptations like his, had 
very cheaply earned a reputation for 
courage by sneering at his poltroonery, 
and by bidding defiance at a distance 
to horrors which, when brought near, 
subdue even a consfant mind. 

The spirit of the Jacobites, which 
joy of the had been quelled for a time by 
■tthVfoii the detection of Preston’s plot, 
ofMong. wafl revived by the fall of 
Mons. The joy of the whole party 
was boundless. The nonjuring pri 
ran backwards and forwards between 
Sam’s Coffee House and Westminster 
Hall, spreading the praises of Lewis, 
and laughing at the miserable issue of 
the deliberations of the great Congress. 
In the Park the malecontents were in 
the habit of mustering daily, and one 
avenue was called the Jacobite Walk. | 

* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, August 1691 ; 
Letter from Vernon to Wharton, Oct. 17. 1691 , 
In the Bodleian. 

f The opinion of the Jacobites appears fraci 
a letter which ig among the archives of the 
Frflnoh War Office, it was written in Lon- 
don ou the 25th of June 1091. 


They now came to this rendezvous in 
crowds, wore their biggest looks, and 
talked sedition in their loudest tones. 
The most conspicuous among these 
swaggerers was Sir John Fenwick, who 
had, in thB late reign, been high in 
royal favour and in military command, 
and was now an indeflitigahle agitator 
and conspirator. In his exultation he 
forgot the courtesy which man owes to 
woman. He had more than once made 
himself conspicuous by his incivility to 
the Queen. He now ostentatiously put 
himself in her way when she took her 
airing, and, while all around him un- 
covered and bowed low, gave her a 
rude stare, and cocked his hat in her 
face. The affront was not only brutal, 
but cowardly. For the law had pro- 
vided no punishment for mere imperti- 
nence, however gross ; and the King 
was the only gentleman and soldier in 
the kingdom who could not protect his 
wife from contumely with his sword. 
All that the Queen could do was to 
order the parkkeepers not to admit Sir 
John again within the gates. But, 
long after her death, a day came when 
he had reason to wish that he had re- 
strained his insolence. He found, by 
terrible proof, that of all the Jacobites, 
the most desperate assassins not ex- 
eppted, he was the only one for whom 
William felt an intense personal aver- 
sion.* 

A few days after this event the rage 
of the ihalecontents began to Th ^ 
flamftmofe fiercely than ever. c«nt« V M» 
The^aetection of the conspi- flUed ' 
ruev of which Preston was the chief 
had brought on a crisis Ifi teeclesiasti cal 
affairs. The nonjuring bishops had, 
during the year which followed their 
deprivation, continued to reside in the 
official mansions which had once been 
their own. Burnet had, at Mary’s re- 
quest, laboured to effect a compromise. 
His direct interference would probably 
have done more harm than good. He 

* Welwood's Mercurius Reformatio, April 
11. 24. 1691 ; Narcissus Luttrell’s Diaiy, April 
1691; L’Hermltage to the States General, 
June—. 1696 ; Cal^my’s Life. The story of 
Fen wick’s ru Aeneas to Mary is told in different 
ways. I have followed what seems to me the 
most authentic, and what is certainly the 
least disgraceful, version. 
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therefore judiciously employed the 
agency of Rochester, who stood higher 
iu the estimation of the nonjurors than 
any statesman who was not a nonjuror, 
and of Trevor, who, worthless as he 
was, had considerable influence with 
the High Church party. Sancroft and 
liis brethren were informed that, if 
they would consent to perform their 
spiritual duty, to ordain, to institute, 
to confirm, and to watch over the faith 
and the morality of the priesthood, a 
bill should be brought into Parliament 
to excuse them from taking the oaths.* 
This offer was imprudently liberal: 
but those to whom it was made could 
not consistently accept it. For in the 
ordination sendee, and indeed in almost 
every service of the Church, William 
and Mary were designated as King and 
Queen. The only promise that could 
be obtained from the deprived prelates 
was that they would live quietly ; and 
even this promise they had not all 
kept. One of them at least had been 
guilty of treason aggravated by impiety. 
He had, under the strong fear of being 
butchered by the populace, declared 
that he abhorred the thought of calling 
in the aid of France, and had invoked 
(rod to attest the sincerity of this de- 
claration. Yet, a short time after, he 
had been detected in plotting to bring 
a French army into England; and he 
had written to assure the Court of Saint 
Germains that he was acting in concert 
with his brethren, and especially with 
Sancroft. The Whigs called loudly for 
severity. Even the Tory ccurt^lors 
of William owned that indulgence had 
been carried to the extreme point. They 
made, however, a last attempt to me- 
diate. “Will you and your brethren,” 
said Trevor to Lloyd, the nonjuring 
Bishop of Norwich, “ disown all con- 
nection with Doctor Turner, and declare 
that what he has in his letters imputed 
to you is false?” Lloyd evaded the 
question. It was now evident that 
William’s forbearance had only em- 
boldened the adversaries whom he had 
hoped to conciliate. Even Caermarthen, 
even Nottingham, declared that it was 
high time to fill the vacant sees.f 

* Barnet, il, 71. 

t Lloyd to Sancroft, Jan. 24. 1691, The 


Tillotson was nominated to the Arch- 
bishopric, and was consecrated TiU[ll , lin 
on Whitsunday, in the church Arch.’ 
of Saint Mary Le Bow. Comp- Cantei- 
ton, cruelly mortified, refused bury ' 
to bear any part in the ceremony. His 
place was supplied by Mew, Bishop of 
Winchester, who was assisted by Bur- 
net, Stillingfleet, and Hough. The 
congregation was the most splendid 
that had been seen in any place of 
worship since the coronation. The 
Queen’s drawingroom was, on that day, 
deserted. Most Df the peers who were 
in town met in the morning at Bedford 
House, and went thence in procession 
to Cheapside. Norfolk, Caermarthen, 
and Dorset were conspicuous in the 
throng. Devonshire, who was impa- 
tient to see his woods at Chatsworth in 
their summer beauty, *had deferred his 
departure in order to mark his respect 
for Tillotson. The crowd which lined 
the streets greeted the new Primate 
warmly. For lie had, during many 
years, preached in the City; and his 
eloquence, his probity, and the singular 
gentleness of his temper and manners, 
had made him the favourite of the Lon- 
doners.* But the congratulations and 
applauses of his friends could not drown 
the roar of execration which the Jaco- 
bites set up. According to them, lie 
was a thief who had not entered by the 
door, but had climbed over the fences. 
He was a hireling*wliosc own the sheep 
were not, who had usurped the crook 
of the good shepherd, and who might 
well be expected to leave the flock at 
the mercy of every wolf. He was an 
Ariun, a Socinian, a Deist, an Atheist. 
He had cozened the world by fine 
phrases, and by a show of moral good- 
ness : but he was in truth a far more 
dangerous enemy of the Church than 
he could have been if he had openly 
proclaimed himself a disciple ofHobbes, 
and had lived as loosely us Wilmot. 

letter is aftiong the Tanner MSS., and is 
print ed in the Lid e of Ken by a Layman. 

* London Gazette, June 1. 1691 ; Birch s 
Life of Tillotson ; Congratulatory Poem to 
the Reverend Dr. Tillotson on his Promotion, 
1691 ; Vernon to Wharton, May 28. and 30. 
MSI. These letters to Wharton are in tho 
Bodleian Library, and form part of a highly 
curious collection which was kindly pointed 
out to me by Dr. Bandinel. 
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He had taught the fine gentlemen and 
ladies who admired his style, and who 
were constantly seen round his pulpit, 
that they might be very good Chris- 
tians, and yBt might believe the account 
of the Fall in the book of Genesis to be 
allegorical. Indeed they might easily 
be as good Christians as he : for Iib had 
never been christened : his parents were 
Anabaptists : he had lost their religion 
when he was a boy ; and he had never 
found another. In ribald lampoons he 
was nicknamed Undipped John. The 
parish register of his baptism was pro- 
duced in vain. His enemies still con- 
tinued to complain that they had. lived 
to see fathers of the Church who never 
were her children. They made up a 
story that the Queen had felt bitter 
remorse for the great crime by which 
she had obtained a throne, that in her 
agony she had applied to Tillotson, and 
that he had comforted her by assuring 
her that the punishment di the wicked 
in a fhture state would not be eternal.* 
The Archbishop’s mind was naturally 
of almost feminine delicacy, und had 
been rather softened than braced by 
the habits of a long life, during which 
contending sects and factions had agreed 
in speaking of his abilities with admi- 
ration and of his character with esteem. 
The storm of obloquy which he had to 
face for the first time at more than 
sixty years of age was too much for 
him. His spirits deblined : his health 
gave way : yet he never flinched from 
his duty nor attempted to revenge 
himself on his persecutors. A few days 
after his consecration, some persons 
were seized while dispersing libels in 
which he was reviled. The law officers 


* Birch’s Life of Tillotson ; Leslie’s Charge of 
Socinlanlsm against Dr. Tillotson considered, 
by a True Son of the Church, 1695 ; Hiokes’s 
Discourses upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotson, 
1695 ; Catalogue of Books, of the Newest 
Fashion, to be Sold by Auction at the Whig's 
Coffee House, evidently printed in 1693. More 
than sixty years later Johnson described a 
sturdy Jacobite as firmly convinced that Til- 
lotson died an Atheist; idler, No. 1 0. A Latin 
epitaph on the Church of England, written 
soon after Tillotson’s oonsecration, ends thus : 
“ Oh Miseranda EoulnU, cui Bex Batavue, et 
Patriarchs non baptizatus.” In a poem called 
the Eucharisticon, which appeared in 169^ 
are these lines : w 


** Uablnt and 
H*tb all hi* 


tmbftptiMg, tbli Church’* rod 
Mother ' i children half ncrlDnc," 


of the Crown proposed to file informa- 
tions ; hut he insisted that nobody 
should be punished ofl his account.* 
Once, when he had company with him, 
a sealed packet was put into his hands : 
he opened it, and out fell a mask. His 
friends were shocked and incensed by 
this cowardly insult: hut the Arch- 
bishop, trying to conceal his anguish 
by a smile, pointed to the pamphlets 
which covered his table, and said that 
the reproach which the emblem of the 
mask was intended to convey might be 
called gentle when compared with other 
reproaches which he daily had to en- 
dure. After his death a bundle of the 
savage lampoons which the nonjurors 
had circulated against him was found 
among his papers with this indorse- 
ment; “I pray God forgive them; I 
do.” f 

The deposed primate was of a less 
entle nature. He seems to _ . „ 
ave been also under a com- of&an- 
plete delusion as to his own crDft * 
importance. The immense popularity 
which he had enjoyed three years 
before, the prayers and tears of the 
multitudes who had plunged into the 
Thames to implore his blessing, the 
enthusiasm with which the sentinels of 
the Tower had drunk his health under 
the windows of his prison, the mighty 
roar of joy which had risen from Palace 
Yard on the morning of his acquittal, 
the triumphant night when every win- 
dow from Hyde Park to Mile End had 
exhibited seven candles, the midmost 
and tallest emblematical of him, were 
still fresh in his recollection ; nor had 
he the wisdom to perceive that all this 
homage had been paid, not to his per- 
son, bnt to that religion and to those 
liberties of which he was, for a moment, 
the representative. The extreme ten- 
derness with which the new govern- 
ment had long persisted in treating 
him had confirmed him in his error. 
That a succession of conciliatory mes- 
sages was sent to him from Kensing- 
ton; that he was offered terms so 

* Tillotson to Lady Bussell, June 23. 1601. 
t Birch’s Life of Tillotson ; Memorials of 
Tillotson by hia pupil John Beardm ore ; Sher- 
lock’s sermon preached in the Temple Church 
on the death of Queen Mary, 169£. 
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liberal as to be scarcely consistent with 
the dignity of the Crown and the wel- 
fare of the StHte; that his cold and 
un courteous answers could not tire out 
the royal indulgence ; that, in spite of 
the loud clamours of the Whigs, and of 
the provocations daily given by the 
Jacobites, he was residing, fifteen 
months after deprivation, in the metro- 
politan palace ; these things seemed to 
him to indicate, not the lenity, but the 
timidity, of the ruling powers. He 
appears to have flattered himself that 
they would not dare to eject him. The 
news, therefore, that his see had been 
filled, threw him into a passion which 
lasted as long as his life, and which 
hurried him into many foolish and un- 
seemly actions. Tillotson, as soon as 
he was appointed, went to Lambeth in 
the hope that he might be able, by 
courtesy and kindness, to sooth the 
irritation of which he was the innocent 
cause. He- stayed long in the ante- 
chamber, and sent in his name by 
several servants : but Sancroft would 
not even return an answer.* Three 
weeks passed ; and still the deprived 
Archbishop showed no disposition to 
move. At length he received an order 
intimating to him the royal pleasure 
that he should quit the dwelling which 
had long ceased to be his own, and in 
which he was only a guest. He re- 
sented this order bitterly, and declared 
that he would not obey it. He would 
stay till he was pulled put by the 
Sheriff’s officers. He would defend 
himself at law as long as he could do 
so without putting in any plea acknow- 
ledging the authority of the usurpers.! 
The case was so clear that he could 
not, by any artifice of chicanery, obtain 
more than a short delay. When judg- 
ment had been given against him, he 
left the palace, but directed his steward 
to retain possession. The consequence 
was that the steward was taken into 
custody and heavily fined. Tillotson 
sent a kind message to assure his pre- 
decessor that the fine should not be 
exacted. But Sancroft was determined 

I 

* Wharton’s Collectanea quoted in Birch’s 
Life of Tillotson. 

t Wharton's Collectanea quoted inD'Oyly’s 
Life of Sancroft ; Narcissus LnttrelTs Diary. 


to have a grievance, and would pay the 
money.* 

From that time the great object of 
the narrowminded and peevish old man 
was to tear in pieces the Church of 
which he had been the chief minister. 
It was in vain that some of those non- 
jurors, whose virtue, ability, and learn- 
ing were the glory of their party, re- 
monstrated against his design. “ Our 
deprivation,” — SUch Wafl thfi Difference 
reasoning of Ken, — “is, in the 
sight of God, a nullity. We w » dKBD * 
are, and shall he, till we die or resign, 
the true Bishops of our sees. Those 
who assume our titles and functions 
will incur the guilt of schism. But 
with us, if we act as becomes us, the 
schism will die; and in the next gene- 
ration the unity of the Church will he 
restored. On the other hand, if we 
consecrate Bishops to succeed us, the 
breach may last through ages ; and we 
shall be juftly held accountable, not 
indeed for its origin, but for its con- 
tinuance.” These considerations ought, 
on Sancroft’s own principles, to have 
had decisive weight with him : but his 
angry passions prevailed.' Ken quietly 
retired from the venerable palace of 
W*ells. He had done, he said, with 
strife, and should henceforth vent 
his feelings, not in disputes, but in 
hymns. His charities to the unhappy 
of all persuasions, especially to the 
followers of Monmouth and to the per- 
secuted Huguenots, had been so large 
that his whole private fortune consisted 
of seven hundred pounds, and of a 
library which he could not bear to sell. 
But Thomas Thynne, Viscount Wey- 
mouth, though not a nonjuror, did 
himself honour by offering to the most 
virtuous of thB •nonjurors a tranquil 
and dignified asylum in the princely 
mansion of Longleat. There Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age, 
during which he never regretted the 
sacrifice yhich he had made to what he 
thought his duty, and yet constantly be- 
came more and more indulgent to those 
whose views of duty differed from his.* 

* The Lambeth MS. quoted in D’Oyly’B 
Life of Sancroft ; Narcissus Luttrell’a Diary ; 
Vernon to Wharton, June 9 . 11. 1601. 

t See a letter of R. Nelson, dated Feb. 21. 
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San croft was of a very different tem- 
Hktrcii of P er - He had, indeed, as little 
J-Stt. to complain of as any man 
ubiLshed whom a revolution has ever 
He^pro- hurled down from an exalted 
theVpw. station. He had, at Fressing- 
p»uucc«*. field in Suffolk, a patrimonial 
estate, which, together with 
nonjuro... fi a( q 8ave d during a 

primacy of twelve years, enabled him 
to live, not indeed as he had lived when 
he was the first peer of Parliament, 
but in the style of an opulent country 
gentleman. He retired to his hereditary 
abode ; and there he passed the rest of 
his life in brooding over his wrongs. 
Aversion to the Established Church 
became as strong a feeling in him as it 
had been in Martin Marprelate. He 
considered all who remained in com- 
munion with her as heathens and pub- 
licans. He nicknamed Tillotson the 
M^ti. In the room which was used 
as a chapel at Fressingfiefd no person 
who had taken the oaths, or who 
attended the ministry of any divine 
who had taken the oaths, was suffered 
to partake of the sacred bread and 
wine. A distinction, however, was 
made between two classes of offenders. 
A layman who remained in communion 
with the Church was permitted to be 
present while prayers were read, and 
was excluded only from the highest of 
Christian mysteries. Hut with clergy- 
men who had sworn allegiance to the 
Sovereigns in possession Bancroft would 
not even pray. He took care that the 
rule which he had laid down should 
be widely known, and, both by precept 
and by example, taught his followers 
to look on the most orthodox, the most 
devout, the ntfjst virtuous, of those who 
acknowledged Willianf s authority w’ith 
a feeling similar to that with which 
the Jew regarded the Samaritan* 
Such intolerance would have been re- 
prehensible, even in a man contending 
for a great principle. But t Bancroft 
was contending for nothing more than 

1 722, in the appendix to N. Marshall's Defence 
of our Constitution In Ohurohand State, 1717 ; 
Hawkins’s Life of Ken ; Life of Ken by a 
Layman. 

* See a paper dictated by him on the 15th 
of Nov. 1698, in Wapstaffe’s Letter from Suf- 
folk. 


a name. He was the author of the 
scheme of Regency. He was perfectly 
willing to transfer the' whole kingly 
power from James to William. The 
question, which, to this smallest and 
sourest of minds, seemed important 
enough to justify the excommunicating 
of ten thousand priests and of five 
millions of laymen, was merely, whether 
the magistrate to whom the whole kingly 
power was transferred should assume 
the kingly title. Nor could Bancroft 
bear to think that the animosity which 
he had excited would die with himself. 
Having done all that he could to make 
the feud bitter, he determined to make 
it eternal. A list of the divines who 
had been ejected from their benefices 
was sent by him to St. Germains with 
a request that James would nominate 
two who might keep up the episcopal 
succession. James, well pleased, doubt- 
less, to see another sect added to that 
multitude of sects which he had been 
taught to consider as the reproach of 
Protestantism, named two fierce and 
uncompromising nonjurors, Hickes and 
Wagstaffe, the former recommended by 
►Bancroft, the latter recommended by 
Lloyd, the ejected Bishop of Norwich.* 
Such was the origin of a schismatical 
hierarchy, which, haring, during a 
short time, excited alarm, soon sank 
into obscurity and contempt, but which, 
in obscurity and contempt, continued 
to drag on a languid existence during 
several generations. The little Church, 
without temples, revenues, or dignities, 
was even more distracted by internal 
disputes than the great Church, which 
retained possession of cathedrals, tithes, 
and peerages. Some nonjurors leaned 
towards the ceremonial of Rome: others 
would not tolerate the slightest depar- 
ture from the Book of Common Prayer. 
Altar was set up 'against altar. One 
phantom prelate pronounced the conse-, 
cration of another phantom prelate un- 
canonical. At length the pastors were 
left absolutely without flocks. One of 
these Lords spiritual very wisely turned 
surgeon : another deserted what he had 
called his see, and, settled in Ireland ; 
and at length, in IB 05, the last Bishop 


• Kettlewell’s Life, iii. D9. 
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nf that society which had proudly 
claimed to he the only true Church of 
England dropped unnoticed into the 
grave,* * * § 

The places of the bishops who had 
The new been pjectedwitli Bancroft were 
nuhopi. filled in a manner creditable 
to the government. Patrick succeeded 
the traitor Turner. Fowler went to 
Gloucester. Richard Cumberland, an 
aged divine, who had no interest at 
Court, and whose only recommenda- 
tions were his piety afid his erudition, 
was astonished by learning from a 
newsletter which he found on the table 
of a coffeehouse that he had been nomi- 
nated to the See of Peterborough.! 
Beveridge wais selected to succeed Ken : 
he consented; and the appointment 
was actually announced in the London 
Gazette. But Beveridge, though an 
honest, was not a strongminded man. 
Some Jacobites expostulated with him : 
some reviled Jiim : his heart failed him; 
and he retracted. While the nonjurors 
were rejoicing in this victory, he 
changed his mind again ; hut too late. 
He had by his irresolution forfeited 
the favour of William, and never ob- 
tained a mitre till Anne was on the 
throne,} The bishopric of Bath and 
Wells was bestowed on Richard Kidder, 
a man of considerable attainments and 
blameless character, but suspected of 
a leaning towards Presbyterianism. 
About the same time Sharp, the highest 
churohman that had been zealous for 
the Comprehension, and the lowest 
churchman that felt a scruple about 
succeeding a deprived prelate, accepted 
the Archbishopric of York, vacant by 
the death of Lampiugh.§ 

* Sec D’Oyly’s Life of San croft, Hallam’s 
Constitutional History, and Mr. Lathbury's 
History of the Nonjurors. 

t See the autobiography of his descendant 
and namesake the dramatist. See also On- 
slow’s note on Burnet, iL 76. 

J A vindication of their Majesties’ autho- 
rity to fill the sees of the deprived Bishops, 
May 20. 1691 ; London Guette, April 27. and 
June 15. 1691 ; Narcissus LnttreU’s Diary, 
May 1691. Among the Tanner MSS. arc two 
letters from Jacobites to Beveridge, one mild 
and dfecent, the other scurrilous even beyond 
the ordinary scurrility 'of the nonjurors. 
The former will be found in the Life of Ken 
by a Layman. 

§ It is not quite clear whether Sharp’s 


In consequence of the elevation of 
TillotBon to the See of Canter- $h*riock, 
bury, the Deanery of Saint of 
Paul’s became vacant. As soon fWl - 
as the name of the new Dean was 
known, a clamour broke forth such as 
perhaps no ecclesiastical appointment 
has ever produced, a clamour made up 
of yells of hatred, oLhisses of contempt, 
and of shouts of triumphant and half 
insulting welcome: for the new Dean 
was William Sherlock. 

The story of his conversion deserves 
to be fully told : for it throws great 
light on the character of the parties 
which then divided the Church and the 
State. Sherlock was, in influence and 
reputation, though not in rank, the 
foremost man among the nonjurors. 
His authority and example had induced 
some of his brethren, who had at first 
wavered, to resign their benefices. 
The day of suspension came: the tkgp 
of deprivatidh came ; and still he was 
firm. He seemed to have found, in the 
consciousness of rectitude, and in medi- 
tation on the invisible world, ample 
compensation for all his losses. Whilp 
excluded from the pulpit where his 
eloquence had once delighted the 
learned and polite inmates of the Tem- 
ple, he wrote that celebrated Treatise 
on Death which, during many years, 
stood next to the Whole Duty of Man 
in the bookcases of serious Arminians. 
Soon, however, it bPgan to be suspected 
that his resolution was giving way. He 
declared that he would be no party to 
a schism: he advised those who sought 
his counsel not to leave their parish 
churches : nay, finding that the law 
which had ejected him from his cure 
did not interdict him from performing 
divine servicp, he officiated at Saint 
Dunstan’s, and tlipro prayed for King 
William and Queen Mary. The apos- 
tolical injunction, he said, was that 
prayers should be made for all in 
authority; f and William and Mary 
were visibly iu authority. His Jacobite 
friends loudly blamed his inconsistency. 
How, they asked, if you admit that 
the Apostle speaks in this passage of 

scrupli about the deprived prelates was a 
scruple of conscience or merely a scruple of 
delicacy. See his Life by his Son. 
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actual authority, can you maintain 
that, in other passages of a similar 
kind, he speaks only of legitimate 
authority? Or, how can you, without 
sin, designate as King, in a solemn 
address to God, one whom you cannot, 
without sin, promise to obey as King ? 
These reasonings were unanswerable; 
and Sherlock soon began to think them 
bo: but the conclusion to which they 
led him was diametrically opposed to 
the conclusion to which they were 
meant to lead him. He hesitated, 
however, till a new light flashed on his 
mind from a quarter from which there 
was little reason to expect anything 
but tenfold darkness. In the reign of 
James the First, Doctor John Overall, 
Bishop of Exeter, had written an 
elaborate treatise on the rights Df civil 
and ecclesiastical governors. This 
treatise had been solemnly approved 
by the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, and might therefore be con- 
sidered as an authoritative exposition 
of the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. A manuscript copy had come 
into Sancroft’s hands ; and he, soon 
after the Revolution, sent it .to the 
press. He hoped, doubtless, that the 
publication would injure the new 
government: but he was lamentably 
disappointed. The book indeed con- 
demned all resistance in terms as 
strong as he could l^imself have used : 
but one passage, which had escaped 
his notice, was decisive against himself 
and his fellow schismatics. Overall, 
and the two Convocations which had 
given their sanction to Overall’s teach- 
ing, pronounced that a government, 
which had originated in rebellion, 
ought, when thoroughly settled, to be 
considered as ordained by God, and to 
be obeyed by Christian men.* Sher- 

* See Overall’s Convocation Book, chapter 
Nothing can be clearer or more to the 
purpose than his language. 

“ When, having attained then; ungodly de- 
sires, whether ambitious kings by bringing 
any country into tbeir subjection, or disloyal 
subjects by rebellious rising against their na- 
tural sovereigns, they have established any of 
the sal 3 degenerate governments among their 
people, the authority either bo unjustly esta- 
blished, or wrung by force from the true and 
lawful possessor, bein g always God’s autho- 
rity, and therefore receiving no imp eachm ent 
by the wickedness of those that have it, is 


lock read, and was convinced. His 
venerable mother the Church had 
spoken; and he, with the docility of a 
child, accepted her decree. The govern- 
ment which had sprung from the 
Revolution might, at least since the 
battle of the Boyne and the flight of 
James from Ireland, be fairly called a 
settled government, and ought there- 
fore to be passively obeyed till it should 
be subverted by another revolution 
and succeeded by another settled go- 
vernment. 

Sherlock took the oaths, and 
speedily published, in justification of 
his conduct, a pamphlet entitled The 
Case of Allegiance to Sovereign Powers 
Btated. The sensation produced by 
this work was immense. Dry den’s 
Hind and Panther had not raised so 
great an uproar. Halifax’s Letter to a 
Dissenter had not called forth so many 
answers. The replies to the Doctor, 
the vindications of the Doctor, the 
pasquinades on the Doctor, would fill 
a library. The clamour redoubled 
when it was known that the convert 
had not only been reappointed Master 
of the Temple, but had accepted the 
Deanery of Saint Paul’s, which had 
become vacant in consequence of the 
deprivation of Sar croft and the promo- 
tion of Tillotson. The rage of the non- 
jurors amounted almost to frenzy. Was 
it not enough, they asked, to desert the 
true and pure Church, in this her hour 
of sorrow and peril, without also slan- 
dering her? It was easy to understand 
why a greedy, cowardly, hypocrite 
should refuse to take the oaths to the 
usurper as long as it seemed probable 
that the rightful King would be re- 
stored, and should make haste to swear 

ever, when such alterations are thoroughly 
settled, to be reverenced and obeyed ; and the 
people of all sorts, as well of the clergy aa 
of the laity, are to be subject unto It, not 
only for fear, but likewise for conscience 
sake.” 

Then follows the canon. 

“ If any man shall affirm that, when any 
such new forms of government, begun by re- 
bellion, are after thoroughly Bettled, the au- 
thority in them is not of God, or that any who 
live within the tet/ritorles of any such new 
governments are not bound to be subject to 
God’s authority which is there executed, 
but may rebel against the same, he doth 
greatly err.” 
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after the battle of the Boyne. Such 
tergiversation in times of civil discord 
was nothing new. What was new was 
that the turncoat should attempt to 
transfer his own guilt and shame to 
the Church of England, and should 
proclaim that she had taught him to 
lift his heel against the weak who 
were in the right, and to cringe to the 
powerful who were in the wrong. Had 
such indeed been her doctrinB or her 
practice in evil days ? Had she 
abandoned her Royal§ Martyr in the 
prison or on the scaffold? Had she 
enjoined her children to pay obedience 
to the Rump or to the Protector? Yet 
was the government of the Rump or 
of the Protector less entitled to be 
called a settled government than the 
government of William and Mary ? 
Had not the buttle of Worcester been 
as great a blow to the hopes of the 
House of Stuart as the battle of the 
Boyne ? Had not the chances of a 
Restoration seemed as small in 1657 
as they could seem to any judicious 
man in 1691 ? In spite of invectives 
and sarcasms, however, there was 
Overall’s treatise : there were the 
approving votes of the two Convoca- 
tions ; and it was much easier to rail 
at Sherlock than to explain away either 
the treatise or the votes. One writer 
maintained that by a thoroughly 
settled government must have been 
meant a government of which the title 
was uncontested. Thus, he said, the 
government of the United Provinces 
became a settled government when it 
was recognised by Spain, and, but 
for that recognition, would never have 
been a settled government to the end of 
time. Another casuist, somewhat less 
austere, pronounced that a government, 
wrongful in its origin, might become 
a settled government after the lapse 
of a century. On the thirteenth of 
February 1789, therefore, and not a 
day earlier, Englishmen would be at 
liberty to swear allegiance to a govern- 
ment Bprung from the Revolution. The 
history of the chosen people was ran- 
sacked for precedents. Was Eglon’s 
a settled govern meat when Ehud 
stabbed him ? Was Jorum's a settled 
government when Jehu shot him ? But 


the leading case was that of Athaliah. 
It was indeed a case which furnished 
the malecontents with many happy and 
pungent allusions ; a kingdom treach- 
erously seized by an usurper near in 
blood to the throne; the rightful 
prince long dispossessed ; a part of the 
sacerdotal order true, through many 
disastrous years, to the Royal House ; 
a counterrevolution at length effected 
by thB High Priest at the nead of the 
Levites. Who, it was asked, would 
dare to blame the heroic pontiff who 
had restored the heir of David? Yet 
was not the government of Athaliah 
as firmly settled as that of the Prince 
of Orange ? Hundreds of pages written 
at this time about the rights of Joash 
and the bold enterprise of Jehoiada 
are mouldering in thB ancient book- 
cases of Oxford and Cambridge. While 
Sherlock was thus fiercely attacked by 
his old friends, he was not left un- 
molested by. his old enemies. Some 
vehement Whigs, among whom Julian 
Johnson was conspicuous, declared that 
Jacobitism itself was respectable when 
compared with the vile doctrine which 
had been discovered in the Convoca- 
tion Book. That passive obedience 
was due to Kings was doubtless an 
absurd and pernicious notion. Ypt it 
was impossible not to respect the con- 
sistency and fortitude of men who 
thought themselves bound to bear true 
allegiance, at all hazards, to an unfor- 
tunate, a deposed, an exiled oppressor. 
But the political creed which Sherlock 
had learned from Overall was un- 
mixed baseness and wickedness. A 
cause was to be abandoned, not because 
it was unjust, but because it was un- 
prosperous. Whether James had been 
a tyrant or had been the father of his 
people was, according to this theory, 
quite immaterial. If he had won the 
battle of the Boyne we should have 
been bound as Christians to be 
his slaves. He had lost it; and we 
were bourrtl as Christians to be his 
foes. Other Whigs congratulated the 
proselyte on having come, by whatever 
road, to a right practical conclusion, 
but could not refrain from sneering at 
the history which he gave of h^is con- 
version. He was, they said, a man of 
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eminent learning and abilities. He 
had studied the question of allegiance 
long and .deeply. He had written 
much about it. Several months had 
been allowed him for reading, prayer, 
and reflection, before he incurred sus- 
ension, several months more before 
e incurred deprivation. He had 
formed an opinion for which he had de- 
clared himself ready to suffer martyr- 
dom : he had taught that opinion to 
others ; and lie had then changed that 
opinion solely because he had dis- 
covered that it had been, not refuted, 
but dogmatically pronounced erroneous 
by the two Convocations more than 
eighty years before. Surely, this was 
to renounce all liberty of private 
judgment, and to ascribe to the Synods 
of Canterbury and York an infallibility 
which the Church of England had de- 
clared that even CEcumenical Councils 
cqjild not justly claim. If, it was 
sarcastically said, all qjir notions of 
right, and wrong, in matters of vital 
importance* to the well being of 
society, are to be, suddenly altered by 
a few lines of manuscript found in a 
comer of the library at Lambeth, it is 
surely much to be wished, fur the 
peace of mind of humble Christians, 
that all the documents to which this 
sort of authority belongs may be 
rummaged out and sent to the prpss as 
soon as possible: for, unless this be 
done, we may all, like the Doctor when 
he refused the oaths last year, he com- 
mitting sins in the full persuasion that 
we are discharging duties. In truth, 
it is not easy to believe that the Con- 
vocation Book furnished Sherlock' with 
anything more than a pretext for doing 
what he had made up his mind to do. 
The united force of reason and interest 
had doubtless convinced him that his 
passions and prejudices had led him 
into a great error. That error he de- 
termined to recant; and it cost him 
Jess to say that his opinion had been 
changed by newly disco vend evidence, 
than that he had formed a wrong 
judgment with all the materials for 
the forming of a right judgment before 
him. The popular belief was that his 
retractation was the effect of the tears, 
expostulations, and reproaches of his 


wife. The lady's spirit was high : her 
authority in the family was great; and 
she car.ed much more about her house 
and her carriage, the plenty of her 
table and the prospects of her chil- 
dren, than about the patriarchal origin 
of government or the meaning of the 
word Abdication. She had, it was 
asserted, given her husband no peace 
by day or by night till he had got 
over his scruples, In letters, fables, 
songs, dialogues, without number, her 
powers of seduction and intimidation 
were malignantly extolled. She was 
Xanthippe pouring water on the head 
of Socrates. She was Dalilah shearing 
Samson. She was Eve forcing the 
forbidden fruit into Adam’s mouth. 
She was Job’s wife, imploring her 
ruined lord, who sate scraping himself 
among the ashes, not to curse and die, 
but to swear and live. While the 
ballad makers celebrated the victory of 
Mrs. Sherlock, another class of assail- 
ants fell on the theological reputation 
of her spouse. Till he took the oaths, 
he had always been considered as the 
most orthodox -of divines. But the 
captious and malignant criticism to 
which his writings were now subjected 
would have found heresy in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; and he, unfortun- 
ately, was rash enough to publish, at 
the very moment when the outcry 
against his political tergiversation was 
lfiudest, his thoughts on the mystery 
of the Trinity. It is probable that, at 
apother time, his work would have 
been hailed by good Churchmen as a 
triumphant answer to the Socinians 
and Sabellians. But, unhappily, in 
his zeal against Socinians and Sabel- 
lians, he used expressions which might 
be construed into Tritheism. Candid 
judges would have remembered that 
the true path was closely pressed on 
the right and on the left by error, and 
that it was scarcely possible to keep 
far enough from danger on one side 
without going very dose to danger on 
the other. But candid judges Sher- 
lock was not likely to find among the 
Jacobites. His old allies affirmed that 
he had incurred all the fearful penalties 
denounced in the Athanaeian Creed 
against those who divide the substance. 
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Bulky quartos were written to prove 
that he held the existence of three dis- 
tinct Deities; and some facetious male- 
contents, 4 who troubled themselves very 
little about the Catholic verity, amused 
the town by lampoons in English and 
Latin on his heterodoxy. “We,” said 
one of these jesters, “plight our faith 
to one King, and call one God to attest 
our promise. We cannot think it strange 
that there should be more than one 
King to whom the Doctor has sworn 
allegiance, when we consider that the 
Doctor has more Gods than one to 
swear by.”* 

Sherlock would, perhaps, have doubt- 
Troichpry ed whether the government to 
wmum'j which he had submitted was 
iBrv&nu, entitled to be called a settled 

^ A list of all the pieces which I havB read 
relating to Sherlock’s apostasy would fatigue 
tha reader. I will mention a few of different 
kinds ; Parkinson's Examination of Dr. Sher- 
lock’s Case of Allegiance, 1691 ; Answer to 
Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance, by a Lon- 
don Apprentice, 1691 ; the Reasons of the New 
Convert's taking the Oaths to tha present 
Government, 1691 ; Utrum horum? or God’s 
ways of disposing Df Kingdoms, and tome 
Clergymen’s ways of disposing of them, 1861 ; 
BherloSk and Xanthippe, 1091; Saint Paul’s. 
Triumph in his Sufferings for Christ, by Mat- 
thew Bryan, LL.D. , dedicated Eoclbsi® sub 
cruce gementi ; A Word to a wavering Levite ; 
The Trimming Court Divine ; Proteus Eccle- 
Biasticus, or Observations on Dr. Sh — 's late 
Case of Allegiance ; the Weasil Uncased ; A 
Whip for tha Weasil ; the Anti-Weasils. Nu- 
merous allusions to Sheri ook and his wife will 
be found in theribald writings of Tom Brown, 
Tom Durfey, and Nod Ward. See the Life of 
James, ii. 318. Several curious letters abou^ 
Sherlock's apostasy are among thB Tanner 
MSS. I will give two or throe specimens of 
the rhymes which the Case of Allegiance called 
forth: 

" When Eve the fruit hud tailed, 

Sh* to h*r hiubnnd h&ited, 

And chuck’d him on the chliva 
Dear Bud, quolh ihe, some t&itc thi* fruit ; 

’Twill Inely with your palate luit : 

To eat It U no tin- a." 

“ Aj moody Job, In ibirtlcn caip, 

With Bollyflowir* aH o’er bli ICce, 

Did on the dunrbUl Uugulili, 

Hi* ipotue thua wnlipen In bii ear, 

Swear, husband, as you love me, swear: 

'Twill eaw you of your anguish." 

* At first he had doubt, and tborefpre did pray 
That heaven would Instruct him lu the right way, 
Whether Jemmy or Willi era he ought to obey, 
Which cobody us deny. 

•* The peas at the Boyne determin’d that , 

And precept to Provides ee then did give place ; 

To change felt opinion he thought no diagme ; 
Which nobody pen deny. 

"But this with the Scripture can never „ 

•Ashy Hosaa the eighth and th* fourth yon tuny see; 

' They have set up kings, but yet net by me,’ 
Which nobody can daoj.’’ 


government, if ha had known all the 
dangers dj whioh it was threatened. 
Scarcely had Preston’s plot be.Bn de- 
tected, when a new plot of a vtiry 
different kind was fbrmed in th© camp, 
in the navy, in the treasury, in the 
very bedchamber of thB itiug. This 
mystery of iniquity has, through five 
generations, been gradually unveiling, 
but is not yet entirely unveiled. Some 
parts which are still obscure may pos- 
sibly, by the discovery of letters or 
diaries now reposing under the dust of 
a century and a hal£ bo made clear to, 
our posterity. The materials, however, 
which are at present accessible, are 
sufficient for the construction of a nar- 
rative not to be read without Bhame anil 
loathing.* 

We have seen that, in thB spring of 
1690, Shrewsbury, irritated by finding 
his counsels rejected, and those of his 
Tory rivals followed, suffered himself, 
in a fatal houiy to be drawn into a cor- 
respondence with the banished family. 
W e have seen also by what cruel suffer- 
ings of body and mind he BipiatBd his 
fault. Tortured by remorse, and by. 
disease the effect of remorse, lie had 
quitted the Court: but he had left 
behind him men whose principles were 
not less lax than his, and whose hearts 
were far harder and colder. 

Early in 1691, some of these men 
began to hold secret communications 
with Saint. Germains. Wicked and 
base as their conduct was, there was 
in it nothing surprising. They did 
after their kind. Tho times ware 
troubled. A tliick cloud was upon tha 
future, The most sagacious and ex- 
perienced statesman could not see with 
any clearness three months beforo 
him. To a man of virtue and honour, 
indeed, this mattered little. His un- 
certainty as to what tho morrow might 
bring forth might make him anxious, 
but could not make him perfidioua. 

| Though left in utter darkness as to 
what concerted his interests, he had 
thB sure guidance of his principles. 

* The chief authority to r this part of my 
history is the Lite of James, particularly thB 
highly important and interesting pa— age 
whioh begins at page 444. and ends at page 

[ 450. of tha seoond volume. Thia . 

corr acted by the Pretender with his own” hand. 


yol m. 
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But, unhappily, men of virtue and 
honour were not numerous among the 
coifftiers of that age. Whitehall had 
boA, during thir tv years, a seminary 
of every public ana private vice, and 
swarmed with lowminded, doubledeal- 
ing, Belfeeeking politicians. These 
politicians now acted as it was natural 
that men profoundly immoral should 
act at a crisis of which none could 
predict the issue. Some of them 
might have a slight predilection for 
William; others a slight predilection 
for James : but it was not by any such 
predilection that the conduct of any of 
the breed was guided. If it had 
seemed certain that William would 
stand, they would all have been for 
William. If it had seemed certain 
that James would be restored, they 
would all have" been for James. But 
what was to be done when the chances 
appeared to be almost exactly ba- 
lanced? There were honest men of one 
party who would have answered, To 
stand by the true King and the true 
Church, and, if necessary, to die for 
them like Laud. There were honest 
men of the other party who would 
have answered, To stand by the liber- 
ties of England and the Protestant 
religion, and, if necessary, to die for 
them like Sidney. But such consis- 
tency was unintelligible to many of the 
noble and the powerful. Their object 
was to be safe in » every event. They 
therefore openly took the oath of alle- 
giance to one King, and secretly 
plighted their word to the other. 
They were indefatigable in obtaining 
commissions, patents of peerage, pen- 
sions, grants of crown land, under the 
great seal erf William ; and they had in 
their secret drawers promises of pardon 
in the handwriting of James. 

Among those who were guilty of this 
wickedness three men |fcand preemi- 
nent, Russell, Godolphin, and Marl- 
borough. No three mei^ could be, in 
head and heart, more unlike to one 
another; and the peculisr qualities of 
4*4h gave §* peculiar character to his 
The treason of Russell is to 
v^Sf idtribttted partly to tiuctmnsnese : 
wpr c ' hMason of is to be at- 

WMad altogether to timidity t the 


treason of Marlborough was the treason 
of a man of great genius and boundless 
ambition. 

It may be thought strange that Rus- 
sell should have been out of RuigelL 
humour. He had just accepted Ul§e 
the command of the united naval forces 
of England and Holland with the rank 
of Admiral of the Fleet. He was Trea- 
surer of the Navy. He had a pension of 
three thousand pounds a year. Crown 
property near Charing Cross, to the 
value of eighth thousand pounds, had 
been bestowed on him. His indirect 
gains must have been immense, But 
he was still dissatisfied. In truth, with 
undaunted couragB, with considerable 
talents both for war and for adminis- 
tration, and with a certain public spirit, 
which showed itself by glimpses even 
in the very worst parts of his life, he 
was emphatically a bad man, insolent, 
malignant, greedy, faithless. He con- 
ceived that the great services which 
he had performed at the time of the 
Revolution had not been adequately 
rewarded. Everything that was given to 
others seemed tD him to he pillaged from 
himself. A letter is still extant which 
he- wrote to William about this time. 
It is made up of boasts, reproaches, 
and sneers. The Admiral, with ironical 
professions of humility and loyalty, 
asks permission to put his wrongs on 
paper, because his bashfulness will not 
suffer him to explain himself by word 
of mouth. His grievances he repre- 
tents as intolerable. Other people got 
large grants of royal domains : but he 
could get scarcely anything. Other 
could provide for their depen- 
dants : but his recommendations were 
uniformly disregarded. The income 
which hB derived from the royal favour 
might seBm large: but he had poor 
relations ; and the government, instead 
of doing its duty by them, had most 
unhandsomely left them to his care. 
He had a sister who ought to have a 
pension; for, without one, she could 
not give portions to her daughters. 
He had a brother who, for want of a 
plaesj had been reduced to the melan- 
choly necessity of marrying an old 
woman fur her money. Russell pro- 
ceeded to complain bitterly that the 
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Whigs were neglected, and that the 
Revolution had aggrandised and en- 
riched men who had made the greatest 
efforts to avert it. There is reason to 
believe that this complaint came from 
his heart. Lon ]lext to his own in- 
terests, those of Tlis party were dear to 
him ; and, even when he was most 
inclined to become a Jacobite, he never 
had the smallest disposition to become 
a Tory. In the temper which this 
letter indicates, he readily listened to 
the suggestions of Da^id Lloyd, one of 
the ablest and most active of the emis- 
saries who- at this time were constantly 
dying between France and England. 
".Dyd conveyed to James assurances 
that Russell would, when a favourable 
opportunity should present itself, try to 
effect by means of the fleet what Monk 
had effected in the preceding genera^ 
tion by means of the army.* To what 
extent these assurances were sincere 
was a question about which men who 
knew Russell well, and who were mi- 
nutely informed as to his conduct, were 
in doubt It seems probable that, 
during many months, he did not know 
his own mind. His interest was to 
stand well, as long as possible, with 
both Kings. His irritable and im- 
Brious nature was constantly impelling 
im to quarrel with both. His spleen 
was excited one week by a dry answer 
from William, and the next week by 
an absurd proclamation from JameB. 
Fortunately the most important day of 
his life, the day from which all his sub- 
sequent years took their colour, found 
him out of temper with the banished 
tyrant. 

Godolphin had not, and did not pre- 
Oodoi- ten d to have, any cause of com- 
ply- plaint against the government 
which he served. He was First Com- 
missioner of the Treasury. He had 
been protected, trusted, caressed. In- 
deed the favour shown to him had 
excited many murmurs. Was it fitting, 
the Whigs had indignantly asked, that 
a man who had been high in office 
through the whole of the late reign, 
who had promised to vote for the 
• 

* Russell to William, May 10. 1691, In Dal- 
pie’s Appendix, Part U. Book vii. Baa 
the Memoirs of Sir John Leake. 


Indulgence, who had sate in the Privy 
Council with a Jesuit, who bad sat© 
at the Board of Treasury with two 
Papists, who had attended an idola- 
tress to her altar, should be among the 
chief ministers of a Prince whose title 
to the throne was derived from the 
Declaration of Right ? But on William 
this clamour had produced no effect; 
and none of his English servants seems 
to have had at this time a larger share 
of his confidence than Godolphin. 

Nevertheless, the Jacobites did not 
despair. One of the most zealous 
among them, a gentleman named Bulke- 
ley, who had formerly been on, terms 
of intimacy with Godolphin, undertook 
to see what could be done. He called 
at the Treasury, and tried to draw the 
First Lord into political talk. This 
was no easy matter:* for Godolphin 
was not a man to put himself Lightly 
into the power of others. His reserve 
was pro verbid! ; and he was especially 
renowned for the dexterity with which 
he, through Life, turned conversation 
away from matters of Btate to a main 
of cocks or the pedigree of a racehorse. 
The visit ended without his uttering a 
word indicating that Iib remembered 
the existence of King James. 

Bulkeley, however, was not to b© so 
repulsed. He came again, and intro- 
duced the subject which was nearest 
his heart. Godolphin then asked after 
his old master and mistress in the 
mournful tone of a man who despaired 
of ever being reconciled to them. 
Bulkeley assured him that King Jamea 
was ready to forgive all the past. 

“ May I tell His Majesty that you will 
try to deserve his favour ? ” At thi® 
Godolphin rose, said something about 
the trammels of offlee and his wish to 
be released from them, and put an $nd 
to the interview. 

Bulkeley soon made a third attempt 
By this time Godolphin had leaned 
some tilings which shook hie confi- 
dence in the stability of the govern- 
ment which be served. He began, to 
thin k, as he would himself have ex- 
pressed it, that he had totted too deep 
on the Revolution, andtEat it wan 
time to hedg e. Evasions would nor 
longer serve Els torn. It jbb necesaagy 
s 2 
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to speak out. He spoke out, and de- 
clared himself a devoted servant of 
King James. “I shall take an early 
opportunity of resigning my place. 
But, till theft, I am under a tie. I 
must not betray my trust." To en- 
hance the value of the sacrifice which 
he proposed to make, he produced a 
most friendly and confidential letter 
which he had lately received from 
William. “You see how entirely the 
Prince of Orange trusts me. He tells 
me that he cannot do without me, 
and that there is no Englishman for 
whom he has so great a kindness : but 
all this weighs nothing with ms in 
comparison of my duty to my lawful 
King.". 

If the First Lord of the Treasury 
really had scruples about betraying 
his trust, those 'scruples were soon so 
effectually removed that he very com- 
placently continued, during six years, 
to eat the bread of one Piaster, while 
secretly sending professions of attach- 
ment and promises of service to ano- 
ther. 

The truth is that Godolpkin was 
under the influence of a mind far more 
powerful and far more depraved than 
own. His perplexities had been 
imparted to Marlborough, to whom he 
had long been bound by such friend- 
ship as two very unprincipled men are 
capable of feeling for each other, and 
to whom he was afterwards bound by 
close domestic ties. 

Marlborough was in a very different 
mmi- situation from that of Wil- 
boroufh. 0 th er servants. Lloyd 

might make overtures to Russell, and 
Bulkeley to Godolphin. But all the 
agents of the banished Court stood 
aloof from the deserter of Salisbury. 
Th^t shameful night seemed to have 
for ever separated -the false friend from 
the Prince whom he had ruined. 
James had, even in the last extremity, 
when his army was in full retreat, 
when his whole kingdom 0 had risen 
against hjm, declared that hB would 
lftpver pardon Churchill, never, never, 
all the Jacobites the name of 
11 was held in peculiar abhur- 
. and, in the prose and verso 
which came forth daily from their 


secret presses, a precedence in infamy, 
among all the many traitors of the 
age, was assigned to him. In the order 
of things which had sprung from the 
Revolution, he was one of the great men 
of England, high in the state, high in 
the army. He had been created an 
Earl. He had a large share in the 
military administration. The emolu- 
ments, direct and indirect, of the 
places and commands which he held 
under the Crown were believed at the 
Dutch Embassy jto amount to twelve 
thousand pounds a year. In the event 
of a counterrevolution it seemed that 
he had nothing in prospect but a gar- 
ret in Holland or a scaffold on Tower 
Hill. It might therefore have been 
expected that he would serve his new 
master wdth fidelity ; not indeed with 
the fidelity of Nottingham, which was 
the fidelity of conscientiousness, not 
with the fidelity of Portland, which 
was the fidelity of affection, but with 
the not less stubborn fidelity of des- 
pair. 

Those who thought thus knew but 
little of Marlborough. Confident in his 
own powers of deception, he resolved, 
since the Jacob^e agents would not 
seek him, to seek them. He therefore 
sent to beg an interview with Colonel 
Edward Sackville. 

Sackville was astonished and not 
much pleased by the message. He 
was a sturdy Cavalier of the old school. 
He had been, persecuted in the days of 
th 0 Popish plot for manfully Baying 
what he thought, and what everybody 
now thinks, about Oates and Bedloe* 
Since the Revolution he had repeatedly 
ut his neck in peril for King James, 
ad been chased by officers with war- 
raft ts, and had been designated as a 
traitor in a proclamation to which 
Marlborough himself had been a party. f 
It was not without reluctance that 
the stanch royalist crossed the hated 
threshold of the deserteE He was re- 
paid for his effort by thB edifying spec- 
tacle of such an agony of repentance as 
he had never before seen. “Will you,” 
said Marlborough, “ be my intercessor 

D 

■ Commons' Journals, Mar. 21, k 1670; 
toy V Debates ; Obeervator. 
t London Gazette, July 01. 1690, 
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with the King ? Will you tell him what 
I suffer ? My crimes now appear to fne 
in their true light ; and I shrink with 
horror from the contemplation., The 
thought of them is with me day and 
night. I sit down to table: but I can- 
not eat. I throw myself on my bed : 
but I cannot sleep. I am ready to sa- 
crifice everything, to brave everything, 
to bring utter min on my fortunes, if 
only I may be free from the misery 
of a wounded epirit.” # If appearances 
could be trusted, this great offender 
was as true a penitent as David or as 
Peter. Sackville reported to his friends 
what had passed. They could not but 
acknowledge that, if the archtraitor, 
who had hitherto opposed to conscience 
and to public opinion the same cool 
and placid hardihood which distin- 
guished him oil fields of battle, had 
really begun to feel remorse, it would 
be absurd to reject, on account of his 
unworthiness, tho inestimable services 
which it was in his power to rpnder to 
the good cause. He sate in the interior 
council: he held high command in the 
army: he had been recently entrusted, 
and would doubtless again be entrusted, 
with the direction of important military 
operations? It was true that'nD man 
had incurred equal guilt: but it was 
true also that no man had it in his 
power to make equal reparation. If 
he was sincere, he might doubtless earn 
the pardon which he so much desired. 
But was he sincere? Had he not been 
just as loud in professions of loyalty 
on the very eve of his crime ? It was 
necessary to put him to the test. Several 
tests were applied by Sackville and 
Lloyd. Marlborough was required to 
furnish full 1 information touching the 
strength and the distribution of all the 
divisions of the English army; and he 
complied. He was required to disclose 
the whole plan of the approaching cam- 
paign; and he did so. The Jacobite 
leaders watched carefully for inaccura- 
cies in his reports, but could find none. 
It was thought a still stronger proof of 
his fidelity that he gave valuable in- 
telligence about what jvas doing in the 
office of the Secretary of State. A de- 
position had been sworn against one 
seal dus royalist A warrant was pre- 


paring against another. These intima- 
tions saved several of the malecontents 
from imprisonment, if not from the 
gallows; and it was impossible for 
them not to feel some relenting towards 
the awakened sinner to whom they 
owed so much., 

He however, in his secret conversa- 
tions with his new allies, laid no claim 
to merit He did not, he said, ask for 
confidence. How could he, after the 
villanies which he had committed 
against the best of Kings, hope ever 
to be trusted again ? It was enough 
for a wretch like him tD ba permitted 
to make, at the cost of his life, some 
poor atongment to the gracious master, 
whom ho had indeed basely injured, 
but whom he had never ceased to love. 
It was not improbable that, in the 
summer, lie might command the Eng- 
lish forces in Flanders. Was it wished 
that he shot^d bring them ovpr in a 
body to the French camp ? If such 
were the royal pleasure, he would un- 
dertake that the thing should be done. 
But on the whole he thought that it 
would be better to w f ait till the next 
session of Parliament. And then he 
hinted at a plan, which he afterwards 
more fully matured, for expelling the 
usurper by means of the English legis- 
lature and the English army. In the 
mean time he hoped that James would 
command Godolp^in not to quit the 
Treasury. A private man could do 
little for the good cause. One who was 
the director of the national finances, 
and the depository of the gravest secrets 
of state, might render inestimable ser- 
vices. 

Marlborough’s pretended repentance 
imposed so completely on those who 
managed the affairs of James in London 
that they sent Llpyd to France, With 
the cheering intelligence that the mDBt 
depraved of all rebels had been won- 
derfully tran sf arm e d into a 1 oyal subj ect. 
The tidings filled James with delight 
and lmpe. Had he been wise, they 
would have excited in him only aversion 
and distrust. It was absurd to imagine 
that a man really heartbroken by re- 
morse and shame for one act of perfidy 
would determine to lighten his con- 
science by committing a Second act of 
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perfidy as odious and as disgraceful as 
the first. The promised atonement was 
bo wicked and base that it never could 
be made by any man sincerely desirous 
to 'atone for past wickedness and base- 
ness. The truth was that, when Marl- 
borough told the Jacobites that his 
sense of guilt prevented him from swal- 
lowing his food by day and taking his 
rest at night, he was laughing at them. 
The loss of half a guinea would have 
done more to spoil his appetite and to 
disturb his slumbers than all the ter-, 
rors of an evil conscience. What his 
offers really proved was that his former 
crime had sprung, not from an ill regu- 
lated zeal for the interests of his country 
and his religion, but from a deep and 
incurable moral disease which had in- 
fected the whole man. James, how- 
ever, partly frtan dulness and partly 
from selfishness, could never SBe any 
immorality in any action by which he 
was benefited. Td eodspire against 
him, to betray him, to violate an oath 
of allegiance sworn to him, were crimes 
for which no punishment here or here- 
after oouW be too severe. But to be 
ungrateful to his enemies, tD break 
faith 'with his enemies, was not only 
innocent but laudable. The desertion 
at Salisbury had been the worst of 
crimes : for it had ruined him. A simi- 
lar desertion in Handers would be an 
honourable exploit : for it might restore 
him. 

The penitent was informed by his 
Jacobite friends that he was forgiven. 
The news was most welcome : but some- 
thing more was necessary to restorp his 
lost peace of mind. Might he hope to 
have, in. the royal handwriting, two 
lines coifaining a promise of pardon? 
It was not, of course, for his own sake 
that he asked this. But he was confi- 
dent that, with such a document in his 
hands, he could bring back to the right 
path some persons of great note who 
adhered to the usurper, pnly because 
they imagined that they had no mercy 
to expect from the legitimate King. 
They would return to their duty as 
Boon as they saw that even the worst 
of all criminals hafi < on hi« repentance, 
been generously forgiven . The promise 
was written, sent, and carefully trea- 


sured up. Marlborough had row at- 
tained one object, an object which was 
common to him with RusSell and Go- 
dolphin. But he had. other objects 
which neither Russell nor Godolphin 
had ever contemplated. There is, as 
we shall hereafter see, strong reason to 
believe that this wise, brave, wicked 
man, was meditating a plan worthy of 
his fertile intellect and daring spirit, 
and not less worthy of his deeply cor- 
rupted heart, a plan which, if it had 
not been frustrated by strange means, 
would have ruined William without 
benefiting James, and would have made 
the successful traitor master of England 
and arbiter of Europe. 

Thus things stood, when, in May 
1691, William, after a short wiiium 
and busy sojourn in England, t r ^ B u ^° 
set out again for the Conti- linent • 
sent, where the regular campaign was 
about to open. He took with him 
Marlborough, whose abilities he justly 
appreciated, and of whose recent nego- 
tiations with Saint Germains he had 
not the faintest auspicion. At thB 
Hague several important military and 
political consultations were held ; and, 
dh every occasion, the superiority of 
the accomplished Englishman was felt 
by the most distinguished soldiers and 
statesmen of the United Provinces. 
Heinsius, long after, used to relate 
a conversation which took place at 
this time between William and the 
Prince of Vaudemont, one of the ablest 
commanders in the Dutch service. 
Vaudemont spoke well of several Eng- 
lish officers, aid among them of Tahpash 
and Mackay, but pronounced Marlbo- 
rough superior beyond comparison to 
the rest. “He has every quality of a 
general. His very look shows it. He 
cannot fail to achieve something great.” 
“ I really believe, cousin, ” answered 
the King, “that my Lord will make 
good everything that you have said of 
him.” 

There was still a abort interval 
before the commencement of mili- 
tary operations. William passed that 
interval in his beloved park at Loo. 
Marlborough spent two or three dayB 
there, and was then despatched to 
Flanders with orders to collect all the 
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English forces, to form si camp in the 
neighbourhood of Brussels, and to have 
everything in readiness for the King’s 
arrival. 

And now Marlborough had an oppor- 
tunity of proving the sincerity of those 
professions by which he had obtained 
from a heart, well described by himself 
as harder than a marble chimneypiece, 
the pardon of an offence such as might 
have moved even a gentle nature to 
deadly resentment. He received from 
Saint Germains a message claiming tb e 
instant performance of his promise to 
desert at the head of his troops. He 
was told that this was the greatest 
service which he could render to the 
Crown. His word was pledged; and 
the gracious master who had forgiven 
all past errors confidently expected that 
it would be redeemed. The hypocrite 
evaded the demand with characteristic 
dexterity. In the most respectful and 
affectionate language he excused himself 
for not immediately obeying the royal 
commands. The promise which he was 
required to fulfil had not been quite cor- 
rectly understood. TherehadbeensDme 
misapprehension on the part of thB 
messengers. To carry over a regiment 
or two would do more harm than good. 
To carry over a whole army was a busi- 
ness which would require much time 
and management.* While James was 
murmuring over these apologies, and 
wishing that he had not been quite so 
placable, William arrived at the head- 
quarters of the allied forces, and took 
Hie chief command. 

The military operations in Flanders 
The nm- recommenced early in June 
dn( l terminated at the close 
Fiander.. 0 f September. No important 
action took place. The two armies 
marched and countermarched, drew 
near and receded. During some time 
they confronted each other with less 
than a league between them. But 
neither William nor Luxemburg would 
fight except at an advantage ; and 
neither gave the other any advantage. 
Languid as the campaign was, it is on 
one account remarkable, During more 
than a century our co,pntry had sent no 


great force to make war by land out of 
the British isles. Our aristocracy had 
therefore long ceased to be a military 
class. The nobles of France, of Ger- 
many, of Holland, were generally 
soldiers. It would probably have been 
difficult to find in the brilliant circle 
which surrounded Lewis at Versailles 
a single Marques, or Viscount of forty 
who had not been at some battle Dr 
siege. But thB immense majority of 
our peers, baronets, and opulent esquires 
had never served except in the train- 
bands, and had never borne a part in 
any military exploit more Berious than 
that of putting down a riot or of keep- 
ing a street clear for a procession. The 
generation which had fought at Edge- 
hill and Lansdowne had nearly passed 
away. The wars of Charles thB Second 
had been almost entirely maritime. 
During his reign therefore the sea 
service had been decidedly more the 
mode than the land service ; and, 
repeatedly, when our fleet sailed to 
encounter the Dutch, Such multitudes 
of men of fashion had gone on board 
that the parks and the theatres had 
been left desolate. In 1691 at length, 
for the first time since Henry the Eighth 
laid siege to Boulogne, an English army 
appeared on the Continent under the 
command of an English king. A camp, 
which was also a court, was irresistibly 
attractive to many young patricians 
full of natural intrepidity, and ambi- 
tious of the favoifr which men of dis- 
tinguished bravery have always found 
in the eyes of women. To volunteer 
for Flanders became the rage among 
the fine gentlemen who combed their 
flowing wigs and exchanged thpir 
richly perfumed snuffs at the Saint 
James’s Coffeehouse. William’s head- 
quarters were enlivened by a crowd of 
splendid equipages and by a rapid 
succession of sumptuous banquets. For 
among the high born and high spirited 
youths who repaired to his standard 
were som§ who, though quite Willing 
to face a battery, were not at all dis- 
posed to deny themselves the luxuries 
with which they had been surrounded 
in Soho Square. In a few months 
Shadwell brought these valiant fops 
and epicures on the stage. The town 


• Life of Jamea, 1L 448. 
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was made merry with the character of 
a courageous hut prodigal and effemi- 
nate coxcomb, who is impatient to cross 
swords with the best men in the French 
household troops, but who is much de- 
jected by learning that he may find it 
difficult to have his champagne iced 
daily during the summer, He carries 
with him cooks, confectioners, and 
laundresses, a waggonload of plate, a 
wardrobe of laced and embroidered 
suits, and much rich tent furniture, of 
which the patterns have been chosen 
by a committee of fine ladies* 

'While the hostile armies watched 
each other in Flanders, hostilities were 
carried on with somewhat more vigour 
ill other parte4>f Europe. The French 
gained some advantages in Catalonia 
and in Piedmoht. Their Turkish allies, 
who in the east menaced the dominions 
of the Emperor, were defeated by Lewis 
of Baden in a great battle. But no- 
where were the events of the summer 
so important as in Ireland. 

From October 1690 till May 1691, 
The™ nu military operation on a 
in Ireland, large scale was attempted in 
that kingdom. * The area of thB island 
was, during the winter and spring, not 
unequally divided between the con- 
tending races. The whole of Ulster, 
the greater part of Leinster, and about 
one third of Munster had submitted to 
the English. The whole of Connaught, 
the greater part. of ( Munster, and two 
or three counties of Leinster were held 
by the Irish. The tortuous boundary 
formed by William’s garrisons ran in a 
north eastern direction from the hay 
of Castlehaven to Mallow, and then, 
inclining still further eastward, pro- 
ceeded , t& Cashel. From Cashel the 
line went to Mullingar, from Mullingar 
to Longford, and from Longford to 
Cavan, skirted Lough Erne on the west, 
and met the ocean again at Ballyshan- 
non.f 

* The description of thie young hero in ths 
liat of the Dramatis Persona 1s amusing- : 
“ Sir Nicholas Dainty, A most conceited fan- 
tastic Beau, of drolling, affected Speech ; a 
very Coxcomb, but stout ; a most luxurious 
effeminate Volunteer." 

t Story*! Continuation ; Proclamation of 
February Bl. 109^; Loudon Gazette of March 


On the English side of this pale there 
was a rude and imperfect order. stat« of 
Two Lords Justices, Coningsby 
and Porter, assisted by a Privy ofireuaiL 
Council, represented King William at 
Dublin Castle. Judges, Sheriffs, and 
Justices of the Peace had been ap- 
pointed ; and assizes were, after a long 
interval, held in several county towns. 
The colonists had meanwhile been 
formed into a strong militia, under the 
command of officers who had commis- 
sions from the Crpwn. The trainbands 
of the capital consisted of two thousand 
five hundred foot, two troops of horse, 
and two troops of dragoons, all Pro- 
testants, and all well armed and clad.* 
On the fourth of November, the anni- 
versary of William’s birth, and on the 
fifth, the anniversary of his landing 
at Torbay, the whole of this force 
appeared in all the pomp of war. The 
vanquished and disarmed natives as- 
sisted, with suppressed grief and anger, 
at the triumph of the caste which they 
had, five months before, oppressed and 
plundered with impunity. The Lords 
Justices went in state to Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral : bells were rung : bonfires 
were lighted : hogsheads of ale and 
claret were set abroach in the streets : 
fireworks werB exhibited on College 
Green : a great ccmpany of nobles 
and public functionaries feasted at the 
Castle ; and, as the second course came 
up, the trumpets sounded, and Ulster 
King at Arms proclaimed, in Latin, 
French, and English, William and 
Mary, by the grace of God, King and 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland.! 

Within the territory where the Saxon 
race was dominant, trade and#industry 
had already begun to revive. The 
brazen counters which bore the image 
and superscription of JamBS gave place 
to silver, The fugitives who had taken 
refuge in England came hack in multi- 
tudes ; and, by their intelligence, dili- 
gence, and thrift, the devastation caused 
by two years of confusion and robbery 
was soon in part repaired. Merchant- 
men heavily laden were constantly 

* Story’s Oontlnnakkra. 

t Story’s Impartial History ; London Ga-‘ 
zette, Nov. 17. 1690. 
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passing and repassing Saint George's 
Channel. ThB receipts of the custom 
houses on thB eastern coast, from Cork 
to Londonderry, amounted in six months 
to sixty seven thousand five hundred 
pounds, a sum such as would have been 
thought extraordinary even in the most 
prosperous times.* 

The Irish who remained within the 
English pale wpro, one and all, hostile 
to the English domination, They 
were therefore subjected to a rigorous 
system of police, th§ m natural though 
lamentable effect of extreme danger 
and extreme provocation. A Papist 
was not permitted to have a swonl or 
a gun. He was not permitted to go 
more than 'three miles out of his parish 
except to thB market town on the mar- 
ket day. Lest he should give informa- 
tion or assistance to his brethren who 
occupied the western half of the island, 
he was forbidden to live within ten 
miles of the frontier. Lest he should 
turn his house into a place of resort 
for malecontents, he was forbidden to 
sell liquor by retail. One proclamation 
announced that, if the property of any 
Protestant should he injured by marau- 
ders, his loss should he made good at 
the expense of his Popish neighbours. 
Another gave notice that, if any Papist 
who had not been at. least three months 
domiciled in Dublin should be found 
there, he should be treated as a spy. 
Not more than five Papists were to 
assemble in the capital or its neigh- 
bourhood on any pretext. Without a 
protection from the government no 
member of the Church of Rome was 
rafe ; and the government would not 
grant a protection to any member of 
the Church of Rome who had a son in 
the Irish army.f 

In spite of all precautions and severi- 
ties, however, the Celt found many 
opportunities of taking a sly revenge. 

* Story’s Impartial History. The year 
1684 had been ccrudJered os a time of remark- 
a.h 1n prosperity, ani the revenue from the 
Customs bad been unusually large. But tho 
receipt from all the ports of Ireland, during 
the whole year, was only a hundred and 
twenty seven thousand pounds. See Claren- 
don's Memoirs. . 

t Story’s History and uontlnnation ; Lon- 
don Gazettes of September 29. 1090, and Jan. 
8. and fllar. 12. 169^. 
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Houses and barns were frequently 
burned : soldiers were frequently mur- 
dered ; and it was scarcely possible to 
obtain evidence against the malefactors, 
who had with them tho sympathies ol 
the whole population. On such occa- 
sions the government sometimes ven- 
tured on acts which seemed bettei 
suited to a Turkish than to an English 
administration. One of these acts be- 
came a favourite theme of Jacobite 
pamphleteers, and was the subject oi 
a serious parliamentary inquiry at 
Westminster. Six musketeers were 
found butchered only a few miles from 
Dublin. The inhabitants of tho village 
where the crime hud been committed, 
men, women, and children, were driven 
like sheep into the Ctastle, whnro the 
Privy Council was sitting. The heart 
of one of the assassinS, named Gafney, 
failed him. He consented to be a 
witness, was examined by the Board, 
acknowledged his guilt, and named 
somo of his accomplices. Ho was then 
removed in custody: but a priest ob- 
tained access to him during a few 
minutes. What passed during those 
few minutes appeared when he was n 
second time brought before the Coun- 
cil. He had the effrontery to deny 
that he had owned anything or accused 
anybody. His hearers, several of 
whom had taken down his confession 
in writing, were enraged at his impu- 
dence. The Lords Justices broke out; 
“ You are a rogue : You are a villain : 
Ydu shall he hanged: Where is the 
Provost Marshal ? ” The Provost Mar- 
shal came. "Take tliat man,’' said 
Coningsby, pointing to Gafney : “take 
that man, and hang him." There was 
no gallows ready : but the carriage of 
a gun served the purpose ; and the 
prisoner was instantly tied up, without 
a trial, without even a written order 
for the execution ; and this though the 
courts of law were sitting at the dis- 
tance of only a few hundred yards. 
The English House of Commons, some 
years later, after a long discussion, re- 
solved, without a division, that the 
order for the execution of Gafney was 
arbitrary and illegal, but that Con- 
ingsby’s fault was so much extenuated 
by the circumstances in which he wm 
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placed that it was not a proper subject 
for Impeachment. * 

It was not only by the implacable 
hostility of the Irish that the Saxon of 
the pale was at this time harassed. 
Hlr allies caused him almost as much 
annoyance as his helots. The help of 
troops from abroad was indeed neces- 
sary to him : but it was dearly bought. 
Even William, in whom the whole civil 
and military authority was concen- 
trated, had found it difficult to main- 
tain discipline in an army collected 
from many lands, and composed in 
great part of mercenaries accustomed 
to live at free quarter. The powers 
which had been united in him were 
now divided and subdivided. The two 
Lords Justices considered the civil 
administration as their province, and 
left thB army to the management of 
Ginkell, who was General in Chief. 
Ginkell kept excellent order among 
the auxiliaries from Holland, who were 
under his more immediate command. 
But his authority over the English and 
the Danes was less ehtire ; and un- 
fortunately their pay was, during part 
of the winter, in arrear. They in- 
demnified themselves by excesses and 
exactions for the want -of that which 
was their due ; and it was hardly possi- 
ble to punish men with severity for not 
choosing to starve with arms in their 
hands. At length in the spring 
supplies of money apd stores arriv 
arrears were paid up : rations were 
plentiful ; and a more rigid discipline 
was enforced. But too many traces of 
the bad habits which the soldiers had 
contracted were discernible till the 
close of the war.f 

* Bee the Lords’ Journals of March 2. and 
4. 1B9|, and the Co mm on s’ Journals of Dec. 
M. 1693, and Jan. 2B. 1B9|. The story, bnd 
enough at beat, was told by the personal and 
political Bnemiee of the Lords Justices with 
additions which the Houbc of Commons evi- 
dently considered as calumnious, and which 
I really believe to have been so. B^e the Gal- 
lioniu Bedirivua. The narrative which Colo- 
nel Robert Fitzgerald, a Privy Councillor and 
an oyewitTwaa, delivered in writing to the 
House of Lords, under the sanction of an oath, 
•Mon to ma perfectly trustworthy. It is 
strange that Story, though he mentions the 
■larder of the soldian, says nothing about 
'’-'nsy. 

Bumst, fcL 6S. ; Leslie's Answer to King. 


In that part of Ireland, meanwhile, 
which still a ckn owledged Jam es 
as King, therB could hardly be Popart of 
said to be any law, any pro- J r r ,® i l ^ l J ru 
perty, or any government. The 
Roman Catholics of Ulster and m81, 
Leinster had fled westward by tens of 
thousands, driving before them a large 
part of the cattle which had escaped 
the havoc of two terrible years. The 
influx of food into the Celtic region, 
however, was far from keeping pace 
with the influxp of consumers. The 
necessaries of life >were scarce. Con- 
veniences to which every plain farmer 
and burgess in England was accustomed 
.could hardly be procured by nobles and 
generals, No coin was to be seen 
except lumps of base metal which were 
called crowns and shillings. Nominal 
prices were enormously high. A quart 
of ale cost two and sixpence, a quart of 
brandy three pounds. The only towns 
of any note on the western coast were 
Limerick and Galway; and the oppres- 
sion which the shopkeepers of those 
towns underwent was such that many 
of them stole away with the remains 
of their stocks to the English territory, 
whore a Papist, though he had tD en- 
dure much restraint and much humilia- 
tion, was allowed to put his own price 
on his goods, and received that price 
in silver. Those traders who remained 
within the unhappy region were ruined. 
Every warehouse that contained any 
valuable property was broken open by 
ruffians who pretended that they were 
commissioned to procure stores for the 
public service ; and the owner received, 
in return for bales of cloth and hogs- 
heads of sugar, some fragments of old 
kettles and saucepans, which would 
not in London or Paris have been 
taken by a beggar. As, soon as a 
merchant ship arrived in the bay of 
Galway or in 'the Shannon, she was 
boarded by these robbers. The cargo 
was carried away ; and the proprietor 
was forced to content himsalf with 
such a quantity of cowhides, of wool, 
and of tallow as the gang which had 
piled ered him chose to give him. The 
consequence way, that, while foreign 
commodities were pouring fast into the 
harbours bf Londonderry, Cartickfer- 
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gus, Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, 
every mariner avoided Limerick and 
Galway as nests of pirates.* 

The distinction between thB Irish 
foot soldier and the Irish Rapparee 
had never been very strongly marked. 
It now disappeared. Great part of 
the army whs turned loose to live by 
marauding. An incessant predatory 
war raged along the line winch sepa- 
rated the domain of William from that 
of James. Every day companies of 
freebooters, sometim|s wrapped in 
twisted straw which served the pur- 
pose of armour, stole into the English 
territory, burned, sacked, pillaged, and 
hastened back to their own ground. 
To guard against these incursions was 
not easy; for the peasantry of the 
plundered country had a strong fellow 
feeling with the plunderers. To empty 
the granary, to set fire to the dwelling, 
to drive away the cows, of a heretic 
was rlgarded by every squalid inhabi- 
tant of a mud cabin as a good work. 
A troop engaged in such a work might 
confidently expect to fail in, notwith- 
standing all the proclamations of the 
Lords Justices, with some friend who 
would indicate the richest boofy, the 
shortest road, and the safest hiding 
place. The English complained that 
it was no easy matter to catch a Rap- 
paree. Sometimes, when he saw danger 
approaching, he lay down in the long 
grass of the bog ; and then it was as 
difficult to find him as to find a hare 
sitting. Sometimes be sprang into a 
stream, and lay there, like an otter, 
with only his mouth and nostrils above 
the water. Nay, a whole gang of ban- 
ditti would, in the twinkling of an eye, 
transform itself into a crowd of harm- 
less labourers. Every man took his 
gun to pieces, hid the lock in hie 
clothes, stuck a cork in the muzzle, 
stopped the touch hole with a quill, 
and threw the weapon into the next 

• Maoarlae Exdiium ; Pumeron to Lou- 
voia, 1691. It is to be observed that 

Kelly, the author of the Macariie Excidlran, 
ami Fumeron, the French intern dan t, arewt 
unexceptionable witnesses. They were wKh, 
at this time, within ths*walls of Limerick. 
There is no reason to doubt the impartiality of 
the Frenchman ; and the Irishman was partial 
to his own countrymen. 


pond. Nothing was to be seen but a 
train of poor rustics who had not" bo 
much ae a cudgel among them, and 
whose humble look and crouching 
walk seemed to show that their spirit 
was thoroughly broken to slavery. 
Whan the peril was over, when the 
signal was given, every man flew to 
the place where he had hid his arms ; 
and soon the robbers were in full 
march towards some Protestant man- 
sion. One band penetrated to Clon- 
mel, another to the vicinity of Mary- 
borough : a third made its den in a 
woody islet of firm ground, surrounded 
by the vast bog of Alien, harried the 
county of Wicklow, and alarmed even 
the suburbs of Dublin. Such expedi- 
tions indeed were not always success- 
ful. Sometimes thB plunderers fell in 
witfi parties of militia or with detach-* 
ments from the English garrisons, in 
situations in which disguise, flight, 
and resistance were alike impossible. 
When this happened, every kerne who 
was taken was hanged, without any 
oeremony, on the nearest tree.* 

At the headquarters trf the Irish 
army there was, during the 
winter, no authority capable 
of exacting Dbedienoe even lrauL " 
within a circle of a mile, Limeri0 ^ 
Tyrconnel was absent at the Court of 
France. He had left the supreme 
government in the hands of a Council 
of Regency com^sed of twelve per- 
sons. The nominal command of the 
army he had confided to Berwick : but 
Berwick, though, as was afterwards 
proved, a man of no common courage 
and capacity, was young and inex- 
perienced. His powers were unsus- 
pected by the wogld and by himself t ,* 
and he submitted without reluctance 
to the tutelage of a Council of War 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant. 

* Story’s Impartial History and Continual 
tion, nJid the London Gazettes of December, 
January, February, and March 160^. 

f It is remarkable that Avqux, though a 
very shrewd judge of men, greatly under- 
rated Berwick. In a letter to Lotgrok datdL 
Oct. 1680, Avaux Bays : “ Je ne puism’em- 
peecher de votu dire qu’il ast brave de » par- 
sonne, & oe quo 1'on dit, mats quo o'eat on 
&umy mechant ofllciar qn’il j eaiMjt, at qa’il 
n'a pas le muT common," 
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Neither the Council of .Regency nor 
the Council of War was popular at 
Limerick. The Irish complained that 
men who were not Irish had been 
entrusted with a large share in the 
administration. The cry was loudest 
against an officer named Thomas Max- 
well. For it was certain that he was 
a Bcotchman: it was doubtful whether 
he was a Roman Catholic ; and he had 
not concealed the dislike which he felt 
for that Celtic Parliament which had 
repealed the Act of Settlement and 
passed the Act of Attainder* The 
discontent, fondented by the arts of 
intriguers, among whom the cunning 
and unprincipled Henry Luttrell seems 
to have been the most active, soon 
broke forth into open rebellion. A 
great meeting was held. Many ofljcers 
of the army, some peers, some lawyers 
of high note, and some prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church were present. 
It was resolved that the government 
Bet up by the Lord Lieutenant was 
unknown to the constitution. Ireland, 
it was said, could be legally governed, 
in the absence of the Ring, only by a 
Lord "Lieutenant, ,by a Lord Deputy, 
or by Lords Justices. The King was 
absent. The Lord Lieutenant was 
absent. There was no Lord Deputy. 
There were no Lords Justices. The 
edict by which Tyrconnel had dele- 
gated his authority to a junto com- 
posed of his creatures was a mere 
nullity. The nation was therefore left 
without any legitimate chief, and 
might, without violating the allegiance 
due to the Crown, make temporary 
provision for its own safety. A depu- 
tation was sent. to inform Berwick that 
he had assumed a p»wer to which he 
had no rfeht, bht that nevertheless the 
army and people of Ireland would 
willingly acknowledge him as their 
head if he would consent to govern 
by the advice of a council truly Irish. 
Berwick indignantly expressed his 
wonder that military men fehould pre- 
sume to meet and deliberate without 
the permission of their general. The 
deputies answered that there was no 
general, and that, if His Grace did not 

^ !*■!#■ Anawer to Xing; Ifaoaris Excl- 


choose to undertake the administration 
on the terms proposed, another leader 
<would easily be found. Berwick very 
reluctantly yielded, and continued to 
be a puppet in a*new Bet Df hands.* 

Those who had effected this revolu- 
tion thought it prudent to send a depu- 
tation to France for the purpose of 
vindicating their proceedings. Of this 
deputation the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Cork and the two Luttrells were 
members. In the ship which conveyed 
them from Lirt.erick to Brest they 
found a fellow passenger whose pre- 
sence was jyy no means agreeable to 
them, their enemy, Maxwell. They 
suspected, and not without reason, that 
he was going, like them, to Saint Ger- 
mains, but on a very different errand. 
The truth was that Berwick had sent 
Maxwell to watch their motions and 
to traverse their designs. Henry Lut- 
trell, the lpast scrupulous of men, pro- 
posed to settle the matter at once by 
tossing the Scotchman into the sea. 
But the Bishop, who was a man of con- 
science, and Simon Luttrell, who was 
a man of honour, objected to this ex- 
pedient.f 

Meanwhile at Limerick the supreme 
power was in abeyance. Berwick, 
finding that he had no real authority, 
altogether neglected business, and gave 
himself up to such pleasures as that 
dreary place of banishment afforded. 
There was among the Irish chiefs no 
man of sufficient weight and ability to 
control the rest. Sarsfield for a time 
took the lead. But Sarsfield, though 
eminently brave And active in thB field, 
was little skilled in the administration 
of war, and was still lesa skilled in civil 
business. Those who were most desi- 
rous to support his authority were 
forced to own that his nature was too 
unsuspicious and indulgent for a post 
in which it was hardly possible to be 
too distrustful or too severe. He be- 
lieved whatever was told him. He 
pigned whatever was set before him. 
The commissaries, encouraged by his 
lenity, robbed and embezzled more 
shamelessly than ever. They sallied 

* Ex datum. 

t Macules KxcMium ; Life of James, il« 
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forth daily, guarded by pikes and fire- 
locks, to seize, nominally for the public 
service, but really for themselves, wool, ( 
linen, leather, tallow, domestic utensils, 
instruments of husbandry, searched 
every pantry, every wardrobe, every 
cellar, and even laid sacrilegious hands 
on the property of priests and prelates.* 
Early in the spring the government, 
Rrturn nf if it is to be so called, of which 
Tyrconnri Berwick wa3 the ostensible 
tB Ireland, head, was ii fiS0 i ve l by the re- 
turn of Tyrconnel. Tly. Luttiells had, 
in the name of their countrymen, im- 
plored James not to subject so loyal a 
people to so odious and incapable a 
viceroy. Tyrconnel, tlipy said, was old : 
he was infirm: he needed much sleep: 
he knew nothing of war: he was dila- 
tory : he was partial : he was rapacious : 
ha was distrusted and hated by the 
whole nation. The Irish, deserted by 
him, had made a gallant stand, and 
had compelled the victorious army of 
the Prince of Orange to retreat. They 
hoped soon to take the field again, 
thirty thousand strong ; and they ad- 
jured their King to send them some 
captain worthy to command such a 
force. Tyrconnel and Maxwell, on the 
other hand, represented the delegates 
as mutineers, demagogues, traitors, and 
pressed James to send Henry Luttrell 
to keep Mountjoy company in the Bas- 
tille. James, bewildered by these cri- 
minations and recriminations, hesitated 
long, and at last, with characteristic 
wisdom, relieved himself from trouble 
by giving all the quarrellers fair words, 
and by sending them all back to have 
their fight out in Ireland. Berwick was 
at the same time recalled to France.f 
Tyrconnel was received at Limerick, 
even by his enemies, with decent re- 
spect. Much as they hated him, they 
could not question the validity of his 
commission ; and, though they still 
maintained that they had been perfectly 
justified in annulling, during his ab- 
sence, the unconstitutional arrange- 
ments which he had made, they ac- 
knowledged that, when he was present, 
he was their lawful governor. He was 
• 

■ M acaric Excidinm. 

t Life of James, 11. '422, 423. ; Hdanolres de 
Berwick. 
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not altogether unprovided with the 
means of conoiliating them. He brought 
, many gracious messages and promises, 
a patent of peerage for Sarefield, some 
money which was not of brass, and 
some clothing, which was even mors 
acceptable than money. The new gar- 
ments were not indeed very fine. But 
even the generals had long been out at 
elbows ; and there were few of the com- 
mon men whose habiliments would 
have been thought sufficient to dress a 
scarecrow in a more prosperous country. 
Now, at length, for the first time m 
many months, every private soldier 
could, boast of a pair of breeches and a 
pair of brogues. The Lord Lieutenant 
had also been authorised to announce 
that he should soon be followed by 
several ships, laden with provisions 
and military stores. This announce- 
ment was most welcome to the troops,, 
who had long been without bread, and 
who had nothing stronger than water 
to drink.* 

During some weeks the supplies were 
impatiently expected. At last, Tyr- 
connel was forced to shut himself up: 
for, whenever he appeared in public, 
the soldiers ran after him clamouring 
for food. Even the beef and mutton, 
which, half raw, half burned, without 
vegetables, without salt, had hitherto 
supported the army, had become Bcarce; 
and the common men were on rations 
of horseflesh when Jhe promised sails 
were seen in month of the Shannon. f 

A distinguished French, general, 
named Saint Ruth, was onboard 
with his staff. He brought a 
commission which appointed JSJLki 
him commander in chief of thB 
Irish army. The. commission 
did not expressly declare thrft he was 
to be independent of the viceregal 
authority : but he had been assured by 
James that Tyrconnel should have 
secret instructions not to intermeddle 
in the conduct of the war. Saint Both 
was assisted by another general officer 
named D’TJsson. The French ship* 
brought some arms, some 

• Life of Junes, Li. 433. 431. ; Story's Con- 

tin nation. 

f Life of James, 1L 438. ; Light to the 
Blind ; Fumerun to InuTOia, 1631* 
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and a supply of corn and floor. 

The spirits of tfee Irish rose ; and the 
Te Beam wafi chaxmted with fervent 
devotion in the cathedral of Limerick.* 

Tyreoimel had made no preparations 
fbr the approaching campaign. But 
Saint Ruth, as soon as he had landed, 
exerted himself strenuously to redeem 
the time which had been lost. He was 
a man of courage, activity, and resolu- 
tion, but of a harsh and imperious nature. 
In his own country he was celebrated 
as the. most merciless persecutor that 
had ever dragooned the Huguenbts to 
mass. It was asserted by English 
Whigs that he was known in France 
by the nickname of 'the Hangman ; 
that, at Rome, the very cardinals had 
shown their abhorrence of his cruelty ; 
and that even Queen Christina, who 
had little right to be squeamish about 
bloodshed, had turned away from him 
with loathing. He had recently held a 
command in Savoy. The Irish regi- 
ments in the French service had formed 
part of his army, and had behaved ex- 
tremely well. It was therefore supposed 
that he had a peculiar talent for ma- 
naging Irish troops. But there was a 
wide difference between the well clad, 
well armed, and well drilled Irish, 
with whom he was familiar, and the 
ragged marauders whom he found 
swarming in the alleys of Limerick. 
Accustomed to thB splendour and to the 
discipline of French camps and garri- 
sons, he was disgusted by finding that, 
in the country to which he had been 
sent, a regiment of infantry meant a 
mob of people as naked, as dirty, and 
u disorderly as the beggars, whom he 
had been accustomed to see on the 
Continent besieging the door of a mo- 
nastery or pursuing a diligence up hill. 
With ill concealed contempt, however, 
he addressed himself vigorously to the 
task of disciplining these strange sol- 
diers, and was day and night in the 
saddle, galloping from post to post, 
from Limerick to Athlon e, from Athlon e 
to the northern extremity of Lough 
Rea, and from Lough Rea back to 
Limerick, f 

* ttactrta Exddinm ; MAmoires (to Ber- 
wick ; Life of Junes, it 451 , 452. 

1 Micsrln Bxddhun; Burnet, 11,78. ; Dsn- 


It was indeed necessary that he 
should bestir hanwetf : for, a TheEo 
few days after his arrival, he ii«h ta°£* 
learned that, on the other side fi8l,t 
of thB Pale, all was ready for action, 
The greater part of thB English force 
was collected, before the close of May, 
in the neighbourhood of Mullingar. 
Ginkell commanded in chief. He had 
under him the two best officers, after 
Marlborough, of whom our island could 
then boast, Talmash arid Mackay. The 
Marquess of Bfivigny, the hereditary 
chief of the refugees, and elder brother 
of that brave Caillemot who had fallen 
at the Boyne, had joined the army with 
the rank of major general. The Lord 
Justice Coningsby, though not by pro- 
fession a soldier, came down from 
Dublin, to animate the zeal of the 
troops. The appearance of the camp 
showed that the money voted by the 
English Parliament hadnotbeen spared. 
The uniforms were new : the ranks were 
one blaze of Bcarlet; and the train of 
artillery was such as had never before 
been seen in Ireland.* 

On the sixth of June Ginkell moved 
his headquarters from Mullin- F(illrf 
gar. On the seventh he reached Baiiy- 
BallymorC. At Bally-more, on morE ' 
a peninsula almost surrounded by some- 
thing between a swamp and a lake, 
stood an ancient fortress, which had 
recently been fortified under Sarsfield’s 
direction, and which was defended by 
above a thousand men. The English 
guns were instantly planted. In a few 
hours the besiegers had the satisfaction 
of seeing the besieged running like 
rabbits from one shelter to another. 
The governor, Who had at first held 
high language, begged piteously for 
quarter, and obtained it. The whole 
garrison was marched off to Dublin. 
Only eight of the conquerors had 
fallen, f 

gean ; The Mercnriua Reform atus, June £. 
1091, 

• An exact Journal of the victorious pro- 
gras of Their Majesties' foroes under the 
command of General Ginckl© this summer in 
Ireland, 1B01; Story's Continuation; Mac- 
kay's Memoirs. 

t London Gazette, June 1R. 22. 1691 ; Story’s 
Continuation ; Life of James, ii. 452. The 
author of the Life accuses the Governor of 
treachery or oowardioe, 
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Gink ell passed some days in recon- 
structing the defences 'of Ballymore, 
This work had scarcely been performed 
when he was joined by the Danish 
auxiliaries under the command of the 
Duke of Wurjemberg. The whole army 
then moved westward, and, on the nine- 
teenth of June, appeared before the 
walls of Athlon e.* 

Athlone was perhaps, in a military 
si e md P 0 ^ the most imp or - 

tJnat tant place in the island. Rosen, 
Athiane. w ]j 0 un ^Bpstc^d .war well, had 
always maintained that it was there 
that the Irishry would, with most ad- 
vantage, make a stand against the 
Englishry.f The town, which was 
surrounded by ramparts of earth, lay 
partly in Leinster and partly in Con- 
naught. The English quarter, which 
was in Leinster, had once consisted of 
new and handsome houses, but had 
been burned by the Irish some months 
before, and now lay in heaps of ruin. 
The Celtic quarter, which was in Con- 
naught, was old and meanly built-t 
The Shannon, which is the boundary 
of the two provinces, rushed through 
Athlone in a deep and rapid stream, 
and turned two large mills which rose 
on the arches of a stone bridge. Above 
the bridge, on the Connaught side, a 
castle, built, it was said, by King J ohn, 
towered to the height of seventy feet, 
and ^extended two hundred feet along 
the river. Fifty or sixty yards bqlow 
the bridge was a narrow ford.§ 

During the night of the nineteenth 
thB English placed their cannon. On 

* London Gazette, Jnne 22. 25. Jn]y 2. 
1691 ; Story’s Continuation ; Exact Journal. 

t Life of James, li. 370. 376, 377. 

j Macariee Exddium, I may observe that 
this is one of the many passages which lead 
me to believe the Latin text to be the original. 
The Latin is, 11 Oppidum ad Salaminium atnnis 
latns recentlbns a c sumptuoaiorLbus ffidifieiis 
attollebatur.; antiquias et Ipsa vetustate In- 
cultius quod in Paphiis flnibus ex struct urn 
erat.” The English version is, “ The town on 
Salamlnia side was better built than that in 
Paphia.” Surely there is in the Latin the 
particularity which we might expect from a 
person who had known Athlone before the 
war. The. English version is contemptibly 
had. I need hardly, say that the Paphian 
side is Connaught, and the Salaminian side 
Leinster. • 

g I have consulted several contemporary 
maps of Athlone. One will be found In Story’s 
Continuation. 


the morning of the- twentieth the flyin g 
begun. At five in the afternoon an 
assault was made. A brave French 
refugee with a grenade in hie hand was 
tbe first to elimb the breach, and fell, 
cheering his countrymen to the onset 
with hie latest breath. Such were the 
gallant spirits which the bigotry of 
Lewis had sent to recruit, in the time 
of his utmost need, the armies of his 
deadliest enemies. The example was 
not lost. The grenades foil thick. 
Tbe assailants mounted by hundreds. 
The Irish gave way and ran towards 
the bridge. There thB press was so 
great that some of the fugitive* were 
crushed to death in the narrow passage, 
and others were forced over the para- 
pets into the waters which roared among 
the mill wheels below. In a few hours 
Ginkell had made himself master of the 
English quarter of Athlone ; and this 
success had cost him only twenty mem 
killed And forty wound**!.* 

Eut his work whs only began. Be- 
tween him and the Irish town the 
Shannon ran fiercely. The bridge was 
so narrow that a few resolute man 
might ( keep it against an army. The 
mills which stood on it were strongly 
guarded; and it was commanded by 
the guns of the castle. That part of 
the Connaught shore where the riVer 
was fordable was defended by works, 
which the Lord Lieutenant had, in 
spite of the muifnurs of a powerful 
party, forced Saint Ruth to entrust to 
the care of Maxwell. Maxwell had 
come back from France a move unpopu- 
lar man than he had been when he 
went thither. It was rumourgd that. 
he had, at Versailles, spoken oppro- 
briously of the Irish nation; and he 
had, on this account, been, only a few 
days before, publicly affronted by Ssia- 
field-f On the twenty-first of June the 

■ Diary of the Siege of Athlone, by m En- 
gineer erf thB Army, a Witness of the Action, 
licensed Jul^ll. 1991 ; Story’s Continuation; 
London Gazette, July 2. lflBl ; Fumeron to 

Lou vo is, a. 1*91*. The wxxmnt of this 

attack Id the Life of Jamea, 1L 48*., hr an 
absurd roman oe. It does not w i pe r to bare 
t*£n taken from the King’s original Samoan*, 
or to have been revised by hta nn. • 

f Macarto Bxddlmn. Here again I think 
that 1 see (dear proof that the English rental 
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English wen busied in dinging up 
batteries along the Leinster bank. On 
the twenty -second, soon after dawn, 
the cannonade began. The firing con- 
tinued all that day and all thB follow- 
ing night. When morning broke again, 
one whole side of the castle had been 
beaten down : the thatched lanefc of 
the Celtic town lay in ashes ; and one 
of the mills had been burned with sixty 
soldiers who had been posted in it. * 
Still however the Irish defended the 
bridge resolutely. During several days 
there was sharp fighting hind to hand 
in the strait passage. The assailants 
gained ground, but gained it inch by 
inch. The courage of the garrison was 
sustained by the hope of speedy suc- 
cour. Saint Ruth had at length com- 
pleted his preparations ; and the tidings 
that Athlon e was in danger had in- 
duced him to take the field in haste at 
the head of an army, superior in num 
her, though inferior in more important 
elements of military strength, to the 
army of Ginkell. The French general 
seems to have thought that tha bridge 
and the ford might easily be defended, 
till the autumnal rains, and the pesti- 
lence which ordinarily accompanied 
them, should compel the enemy to re- 
tire. He therefore contented himself 
with sending successive detachments 
to reinforce the garrison. The imme- 
diate conduct of the defence he en- 
trusted to his seoQnd in command, 
D’Uflson, and fixed his own headquar- 
ters two or three miles from the town. 
He expressed his astonishment that so 
experienced a commander as Ginkell 
ehould^persifit in a hopeless enterprise. 
“His master ought to hang him for 

of this curious work is only a bad translation 
from the Latin. Ths English merely Bays : 
“Ly**nder N — Bam&eld, — “ accused him, a few 
dlys brfavs, in ths general’s presence, ” with- 
out intimating what the accusation was. 
me Latin original runs thus : 11 Aoriter Ly- 
sander, pauoas ante dice, coram pr®fecto 
oopiarum ill! expfobraverat nesoio quid, quod 
in aula Byriaoa In Cyprioruin^ opprobrium 
effutivisae dioebatur." The English transla- 
tor ha*, by omitting the most important 
words, and by using tike aorist instead of the 
“wterplujwrfeot team, made the whole paa- 
Mge unmeaning. < 
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tiying to take Athlone; and mine 
ought to hang me if I lose it.’ 7 * 

Saint Ruth, however, was by no 
means at ease. He had found, to his 
great mortification, that he had not the 
full authority which the promises made 
to him at Saint Germains'had entitled 
him to expect. The Lord Lieutenant 
was in the camp. His bodily and men- 
tal infirmities had perceptibly increased 
within the last few weeks. The slow 
and uncertain step with which he, who 
had once been renowned for vigour and 
agility, now tottered from his easy chair 
to his couch, was no unapt type of the 
sluggish and wavering movement of 
that mind which had once pursued its 
objects with a vehemence restrained 
neither by fear nor by pity, neither by 
conscience nor by shame. Yet, with 
impaired strength, both physical and 
intellectual, the broken old man clung 
pertinaciously to power. If he had 
received private orders not to meddle 
with the conduct of the war, he disre- 
garded them. He assumed all the 
authority of a' sovereign, showed him- 
self ostentatiously to the troops as 
their supreme chief, and affected to . 
treat Saint Ruth as a lieutenant. Soon 
the interference of the Viceroy excited, 
the vehement indignation of that 
powerful party in thB army which hadp, 
long hated him. Many officers signed 
an instrument by which they declared 
that they did not consider him as en- 
titled to their obedience in the field. 
Some of them offered him gross per- 
sonal insults. He was told to his face 
that, if he persisted iu remaining where 
he was not wanted, the ropes of his 
pavilion should be cut. He, on the 
other hand, sent his emissaries to all 
the camp fires, and tried to make a 
party among the commpn Boldiers 
against the French general.f 
The only thing in which TyTconnel 
and Saint Ruth agreed, was in dreading 
and disliking Sarsfield. Not only wa* 
he popular with the great body of his 
countrymen; he was also surrounded 
by a knot of retainers whose devotion 

* London Gazcttp, July 6. 1691 ; Story 1 * 
Continuation ; Manariae WT/asi nm - Ltebt to 
the Blind 

t Haoarto Erriflltun ; light to the Wind . 
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to him resembled the devotion of the 
Ismailite murderers to the Old Man of 
the Mountain. It was known that one 
of these fanatics, a colonel, had used 
language which, in the mouth of an 
officer so high in rank, might well 
cause uneasiness. “The King,” this 
man had said, “is nothing to me. I 
obey Sarsfield. Let Sarsfield tell me 
to stab any man in the whole army; 
and I will do it.” Sarsfield was. in-* 
deed, too honourable a gentleman to 
abuse his immense power over the 
minds of His worshippers. But the 
Viceroy and the Commander in Chief 
might not unnaturally be disturbed by 
the thought that Sarsfi eld’s honour was 
their only guarantee against mutiny 
and assassination. The consequence 
was that, at the crisis of the fate of 
Ireland, the services of the first of 
Irish soldiers were not used, or were 
used with jealous caution, and that, 
if he ventured to offer a suggestion, it 
was received with a sneer or a frown.* 

A great and unexpected disaster put 
an end to these disputes. On the 
thirtieth of June Gink ell called a 
council of war. Forage began to be 
scarce; and it was absolutely necessary 
that the besiegers should either force 
their way across the river or retreat. 
The difficulty of effecting a passage 
over the shattered remains of the bridge 
seemed almost insuperable. It was 
proposed to try the ford. The Duke 
of ‘Wurtemberg, Talmash, and Hu vigny 
gave their voices in favour of this plan; 
and Ginkell, with some misgivings, 
consented.!* 

It was determined that the attempt 
should be made that very afternoon. 
The Irish, fancying that the English 
were about to retreat, kepi guard care- 
lessly. Part of the garrison was 
idling, part dozing. D’Usson was at 
table. Saint Ruth was in his tent, 
writing a letter to his master filled 
with charges against Tyrconnel. Mean- 
while, fifteen hundred grenadiers, each 
wearing in his hat a green bough, w$re 

* TJfn of James, ii. 4.60. ; life of William, 
1703. ' 

t Story’s Continuation ; Mackey 5 a Me- 
moirs ; Exact Journal ; Diary of the Siege of 
A-thlona. 


mustered on the Leinster bank of 4he 
Shannon. Many of them doubtless 
remembered that on that day year they 
had, at the ctimmand of King William, 
put green boughs in their hats ofi the 
batiks of the Boyne.' Guineas had beah 
liberally Bcattered among these picked 
men: hut their alacrity was such as 
gold cannot purchase. Six battalions 
werB in readiness to support the attack. 
Mackay commanded. He did not 
approve of the plan: but he executed 
it as zealously and energetically as if 
he had himself been the author of it. 
The Duke of Wurtemberg, Talmash, 
and several other gallant officers, to 
whom no part in the enterprise had 
been assigned, insisted on serving that 
day as private volunteers ; and their 
appearance in the ranks excited the 
fiercest enthusiasm among the soldiers. 

It was six o’clock. A peal from the 
steeple of the church gave the signal. 
Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt, 
and a brave soldier named Hamilton, 
whose services were afterwards re- 
warded with the title of Lord Bovne, 
descended first into the Shannon. Then 
the grenadiers lifted the Duke of Wur- 
temberg- on their shoulders, and, with 
a great shout, plunged twenty abreaft 
up to their cravats in water. 
stream ran deep and strong: bufcjjfr a 
few minutes the head of the cMfBfcft 
reached dry land. Talmash wits 'the 
fifth man that set> foot on the Con- 
naught shore. The Irish, taken un- 
prepared, fired one confused volley and 
fled, leaving their commander, Max- 
well, a prisoner. The conquerors 
clambered up the bank over the remains 
of walls shattered by a cannonade of 
ten days. Mackay heard his men 
cursing and swearing as they stumbled 
among the rubbish. “ My lads,” cried 
the stout old Puritan in the midst of 
the uproar, “you are brave fellows: 
but do not swear. We have more 
reason to thank God for the goodneoa 
which he Ifks Bhown us this day than 
to take His name in vain.” The victory 
was complete. Planks were placed on 
the broken arches of the bridge, and 
pontoons laid on the river, withontany 
opposition on the part of the terrified 
garrison. With the loss of about twelve 
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T/tan killed uid about thir ty wounded 
the English had, in a few minutes, 
forced tjLeir way into Connaught # 

At ue first alarm D’Usson hastened 
^ cf towards the river ; but he was 
HHiruh met, swept away, trampled 
* ray ‘ down, and almost killed by the 
torrent of fugitives. He was carried 
to the camp in such a state that it was 
necessary to bleed him. “ Taken J ” 
cried Saint Ruth, in dismay. “ It can- 
not be. A town taken, and I dose by 
■with an army to relieve it ! ” Cruelly 
mortified, he struck his tents under 
cover of the night, and retreated in 
the direction of Galway. At dawn 
the English saw afar of£ from the top 
of King John’s ruined castle, the Irish 
arpiy moving through the dreary 
region which separates the Shannon 
from the Suck. Before noon the rear- 
guard had disappeared. f 

Even before the loss of Athlone the 
Celtic camp had been distracted by 
factions. It may easily be supposed, 
therefore, that, after so great a disaster, 
nothing was to be heard but crimina- 
tion and recrimination. The enemies 
of the Lord Lieutenant were more 
elamorous than ever. He and his 
sjreatures had brought the kingdom to 
tbe verge of perdition. He would 
meddle with what he did not under- 
stand. He would overrule the plans of 
men who were real soldiers. He would 
entrust th^lhost important of all posts 
to his tool, his spy, the wretched Max- 
well, not a born Irishman, not a sin- 
cere Catholic, at best a blunderer, and 
too probably a traitor. Maxwell, it 
was affirmed, had left his men unpro- 
vided with ammunition. When they 
had applied to him for powder and 
ball, he had asked whether they wanted 
to shoot larks. Just before the attack 
he had told them to go to their supper 
and to take their rest, for that nothing 
more would be done that day. When 
he had delivered himself up a prisoner, 

* Btbry’s Continuation ; Maoarto Exdd. ; 
Burnet, ii. 78, 79. ; London Gaz., July C. D. 
HS89; Fumeron to I*>uvols, 1090 ; 

Piaay of thB Siege of Athlon* ; Exact Account. 

t Story’ i Oontinnatiop ; T.tfa of James, ii, 

4M. ; Fnmeron to LouroU, 1091 ; 

London Gazette, July u. 


he had uttered some words which 
seemed to indicate a previous under- 
standing with the conquerors. The 
Lord Lieutenants few friends told a 
very different story. According to 
them, Tyrconnel and Maxwell had 
suggested precautions which would 
have made a surprise impossible. The 
French General, impatient of all inter- 
ference, had omitted to take those pre- 
cautions. Maxwell had been rudely 
told that, if he was afraid, he had 
better resign jhis command. He had 
done his duty bravely. He had stood 
while his men had fled. He had con- 
sequently fallen into the hands of the 
enemy ; and be was now, in his absence, 
slandered by those to whom his cap- 
tivity was justly imputable.* On which 
side the truth lay it ia not easy, at this 
distance of time, to pronounce. The 
cry against Tyrconnel was, at the mo- 
ment, so loud, that he gave way and 
sullenly retired to limerick. D’Usson, 
who had not yet recovered from the 
hurts inflicted by his own runaway 
troops, repaired to Galway.f 

Saint Ruth, now left in undisputed 
possession of the supreme com- g^nt 
mand, was bent' on trying the £^ h in H e Y 
chances of a battle. Most of 
the Irish officers, with Sarsfield at 
their head, were of a very different 
mind. It was, they said, not to be dis- 
sembled that, in discipline, the army 
of Ginkell was far superior to theirs. 
The wise course, therefore, evidently 
was to carry on the war in such a 
manner that the difference between 
the disciplined and the undisciplined 
soldier might be as small as possible. 
It was well known that raw recruits 
often played their part well in a foray, 
in a street f%ht; or in the defence of a 
rampart ; but that, on a pitched field, 
they had little chance against veterans. 
“ Let mo si of our foot be collected 

* The story, as told by the anomies of Tyr- 
oonnel, will be found In tbe Maceriffi Ex- 
ddium, aod In a letter written by Felix 
O'Neill to the Countess of Antrim on the 10th 
of July 1691. The letter was found on the 
corpse of Falix O’NbIII after the battle of 
Aghrim. It is printed in the Eawdon Papers. 
The other story is^old in Berwick's Memoirs 
and in the Light to the Blind. gp 

f Macaric Excidium ; Life of Jamas, ii. 
456. ; Light to the Blind. 
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behind the walla of Limerick and Gal- 
way. Let the rest, together with our 
horse, get in the rear of the enemy, 
and cut off his supplies. If he advances 
into Connaught, let us overrun Leinster. 
If he sits down before Galway, which 
may well be defended, let us make a 
push for Dublin, which is altogether 
defenceless." * Saint Ruth might, 
perhaps, have thought this advice good, 
if his judgment had not been biassed 
by his passions. But he was smarting 
from the pain of a humiliating defeat, 
In sight of his tent> tie English had 
passed a rapid river, and had stormed 
a strong town. He could not but feel 
that, though others might have been to 
blame, he was not himself blameless. 
He had, to say the least, taken things 
too easily. Lewis, accustomed to be 
served during many years by com- 
manders who were not in the habit of 
leaving to chance anything which could 
be made secure by prudenoe, would 
hardly think it a sufficient excuse that 
his general had not expected the 
enemy to make so bold and sudden an 
attack. The Lord Lieutenant would, 
of course, represent what had passed 
in the most unfavourable manner ; and 
whatever the Lord Lieutenant said 
James would echo. A sharp reprimand, 
a letter of recall, might be expected. 
To return to Versailles a culprit; to 
approach the great King in an agony 
of distress ; to see him shrug his 
shoulders, knit his brow, and turn his 
back ; to be sent far from courts and 
camps, to languish at some dull country 
seat; this Was too much to be borne ; 
and yet this might well be apprehended. 
There was one escape ; to fight, and to 
conquer or to perish. 

In such a temper Saint Euth pitched 
his camp about thirty miles from 
A thl on b on the road to Galway, near 
the ruined castle of Aghrim, and de- 
termined to await the approach of the 
English army. 

His whole deportment was changed. 
He had hitherto treated the Irish 
soldiers with contemptuous severity. 
But, now that he had resolved to stake 
Life and fame on the valour of the de- 


spised race, he became another man. 
During the few dayB which remained 
to him, he exerted himself to win by 
indulgence and caresses the hearts of 
all who were under his command.* 
He, at the same time, administered to 
his troops moral stimulants of the most 
potent kind. He was a zealous Ro- 
man Catholic ; and it is probable that 
the severity with which he had treated 
the Protestants of his own country 
ought to be partly* ascribed to the 
hatred which he felt for their doctrines. 
He now tried to give to the war the 
character of a crusade. The clergy 
were the agents whom he employed to 
sustain the courage of his soldiers. The* 
whole camp was in a ferment with reli- 
gious excitement In every regiment 
priests were praying, preaching, shriv- 
ing, holding up the host and the cup. 
While the soldiers swore on the Bacra- 
mental bread not to abandon their 
colours, the General addressed to the 
officers an appeal which might have 
moved the most languid and effeminate 
nature to heroic exertion. They were 
fighting, he said, for their religion, their 
liberty, and their honour. Unhappy 
events, too widely celebrated, had 
brought a reproach on the national 
character. Irish soldiership was every 
where mentioned with a sneer. If 
they wished to retrieve the fame of 
their oountry, this was the time and 
this the place.f 

The spot on which he had deter- 
mined to bring the fate of Ireland to 
issue seems to have been chosen with 
great judgment. His army was drawn 
up on the slope of a hill, which was 
almost surrounded by red bog. In 
front, near the edge of the morass, 
were some fences out of which a breast- 
work was without difficulty constructed. 

On the eleventh of July, Ginkell, 
having repaired the fortifications of 
Athlon e, and left a garrison there, 
fixed his headquarters at Ballinasloe, 
about four *miles from Aghrim, and 
rode forward to take a vmw of the 
Irish position, On his return he gave 
orders that -ammunition should be 
served out, that every musket and 

• Story'a Continuation. 

t Burnet, 11. 19 . ; Btory*B 
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■bayonet should be got ready for action, 
and that early on the morrow every 
man should be under arms without 
beat of drum. Two regiments were to 
remain in charge of the camp: the 
rest, unincumbered by baggage, were 
to march against the enemy. 

Soon after six, the next morning, the 
Bittieor English were oh the way to 
Agbrim. Aghrim. But some delay was 
occasioned by a thick fog which hung 
till noon over the moist Talley of the 
Suck : a further delay was caused by 
the necessity of dislodging the Irish 
from some outposts ; and the afternoon 
was far advanced when the two armies 
at length confronted each other with 
nothing but the bog and the breastwork 
between them. The English and their 
allies were under twenty thousand; the 
Irish above twenty five thousand. 

Gink ell held a short consultation with 
his principal officers. Should he attack 
instantly, or wait till the next morn- 
ing? Mackay was for attacking in- 
stantly; and his opinion prevailed. At 
five the battle began. Tlje English 
foot, in such order as they^puld keep 
on treacherous and uneMfeafroutid, 
made their way, sinking in mud 
at every step, to the Irish works. But 
those works were defended with a reso- 
lution such as extorted some words of 
ungTacious eulogy even from men who 
entertained the strongest prejudices 
against the Celtic race.* Again and 
again the assailants were driven hack. 
Again and again they returned to the 
struggle. Once they were broken, and 
chased across the morass : but Talmash 
rallied them, and forced the pursuers 
to retire. The fight had lasted two 
hours : the evening was closing in ; and 
still the advantage was on the side of 
the Irish. Gink ell began to meditate 
a retreat The hopes of Saint Ruth 
rose high. “ The day iB ours, my boys,” 
he crieii, waving his hat in the air, 
We will drive them before us to the 
walls of Dublin.’' But fortune was 
already on the turn. Mackay and Ru- 

* “They maintained their ground much 
longer than they had been accustomed to do,” 
says Burnet. “They behaved themselves like 
men of another nation," nays Story. “ The 
Irish were never known to light vdth more 
resolution,” says the London Gazette, 


vigny, with thB English and Huguenot 
cavalry, had succeeded in passing the 
bog at a place where two horsemen 
could scarcely ride abreast. Saint Ruth 
at first laughed when he saw the Blues, 
in single file, struggling through the 
morass under afire which every moment 
laid some gallant, hat and feather on 
the earth. “Whht do they mean ? ” 
he asked ; and then he swore that it 
was pity to see Buch fine fellows rush- 
ing to certain destruction. 1! Let them 
cross, howeVer^’ he said. “The more 
they are, the more we shall kill.” But 
soon he saw them laying hurdles on the 
quagmire. A broader and safer path 
was formed: squadron after squadron 
reached firm ground : the fiank of the 
Irish army was speedily turned. The 
French general was hastening to the 
rescue when a cannon ball carried off 
his head. Those who were about him 
thought that it would be dangerous to 
make his fate known. His corpse was 
wrapped in a cloak, carried from the 
field, and laid, with all secresy, in the 
sacred ground among thB ruins of the 
ancient monastery of Loughrea. Till 
the fight was over neither army was 
aware that he was no more. The crisis 
of the battle had arrived; and there 
was none to give direction. Sarsfield 
was in command of the reserve. But 
he had been strictly enjoined by Saint 
Ruth not to stir without orders ; and 
no orders came. Mackay and Ruvigny 
with their horse charged the Irish in 
flank. Talmash and his foot returned 
to the attack in front with dogged deter- 
mination. The breastwork was carried. 
The Irish, still fighting, retreated from 
enclosure to enclosure. But, as en- 
closure after enclosure was forced, theip 
efforts became fainter and fainter. At 
length they broke and fled. Then fol- 
lowed a horrible carnage. The con- 
querors were in a savage mood. For 
a report had been spread among them 
that, during the early part of the battle, 
Borne English captives who had been 
admitfcri, to quarter had been put to 
the swj^d, Only four hundred pri- 
soners vfrere taken. The number of tho 
slain was, in pipportion to the number 
engaged, greater than in any <^er 
battle of that age. But for the -coming 
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on of a moonless night, made darker by 
a misty rain, scarcely a man would have 
escaped. The obscurity enabled Bars- 
field, with a few squadrons which still 
remained unbroken, to cover the retreat. 
Of the conquerors six hundred were 
killed, and about a thousand wounded. 

The English slept that night on the 
ground which had bBen so desperately 
contested. Og the following day they 
buried their companions in arms, and 
then marched westward. The van- 
quished were left unbtfried, a strange 
and ghastly spectacle. Four thousand 
Irish corpses were counted on the field 
of battle. A hundred and fifty lay in 
one small enclosure, a hundred and 
twenty in another. But the slaughter 
had not been confined to thB field of 
battle. One who was there tells us 
that, from the top of the hill on which 
the Celtic camp had been pitched, he 
saw the country, to the distance of near 
four miles, white with the naked bodies 
of the slain. The plain looked, he said, 
like an immense -pasture covered by 
flocks of sheep. As usual, different 
estimates werB formed even by eyewit- 
nesses. But it seems probable that the 
number of the Irish who fell was not 
less than seven thousand. Soon a mul- 
titude of dogs came to feast on the 
carnage. These beasts became so fierce, 
and acquired such a taste for human 
flesh, that it was long dangerous for 
men to travel that road otherwise than 
in companies.* 

The beaten army had now lost all 
the appearance of an army, and resem- 
bled a rabble crowding home from a 
fair after a faction fight. One great 
stream of fugitives ran towards Galway, 

* Story’s Continuation ; London Gazette, 
July 2(1 23. 1691 ; Mfimoirea de Berwick ; Life 
of James, ii, 456. ; Burnet, ii. 79, ; Macarie 
Excidium ; Light to the Blind ; Letter from 
thB English camp to Sir ArthurRawdon, in the 
Rawdon Papers; History of William the 
Third, 1702. 

The narratives to which I have referred 
differ very widely from each other, Nor can 
the difference he ascribed solely or ohiefly to 
partiality. For no two narratives differ more 
widely than that which will be found in the 
Life of James, and that whioh will be found 
in the memoirs of his son. s 

Inconsequence, I suppose, of the death of 
Sal™Ruth, and of the absence of D’Uason, 
there Is at the French War Office no despatch 
containing a detailed account of the battle. 


another towards Limerick. The roads 
to both cities were covered with weapons 
which had been flung away. Ginkell 
offered sixpence for every musket. In 
a short time so many waggon loads 
were Collected that he reduced the price 
to twopence; and still great numbers 
of muskets came in.* 

The conquerors marched first against 
Galway. D’Usson was there, 
and had under him seven regi- 
ments, thinned by the slaughter of 
Aghrim and utterly disorganised and 
disheartened. The last hope of the 
garrison and of the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants was that Baldearg O’Don- 
nel, the promised deliverer of their race, 
would come to the rescue. But Bal- 
dearg O’Donnel was not duped by the 
superstitious veneration of which he 
was the object. While there had been 
any doubt about the issuB of the con- 
flict between the Englishry and the 
Irishry, he had stood aloof. On the 
day of the battle he had remained at a 
safe distance with his tumultuary army; 
and, as soon as he had learned that his 
country*^ had been put tD rout, he 
had fled, ^Sundering and burning all 
the way, to the mountains of Mayo. 
Thence he sent to Ginkell offers of sub- 
mission and service. Ginkell gladly 
seized the opportunity of breaking up a 
formidable band of marauders, and of 
turning to good account the influence 
which the name of a Celtic dynasty 
still exercised over the Celtic race. The 
negotiation, however, was not without 
difficulties. The wandering adventurer 
at first demanded nothing less than an 
earldom. After some haggling he con- 
sented to sell the love of a whole people, 
and his pretensions to regal dignity, 
for a pension of five hundred pounds a 
year. Yet the spell which bound his 
followers to him was not altogether 
broken. Some enthusiasts from Ulster 
were willing to fight under the O’Donnel 
against thei; own language and their 
own religion. With a Bmall body of 
these devoted adherents, he joined a 
division of the English army, and on 
several occasions did useful service to 

Willi am. f 

* Story's OontinuntiDii. 

f Storys Continuation; M near us Exci- 
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When it was known that no succour 
was to be expected from the hero whose 
advent had been foretold by so many 
spers, the Irish who were shut up in 
Galway lost all heart. D'Usson had 
returned a stout answer to the first 
summons of the besiegers : but he sdou 
saw that resistance was impossible, and 
made haste to capitulate. The garrison 
was suffered to retire to Limerick with 
the honours of war. A full amnesty 
for past offences was granted to the 
citizens; and it was stipulated that, 
within the walls, the Roman Catholic 
priests should be allowed to perform 
in private the rites of their religion. 
On these terms the gates were thrown 
open. Ginkell was received with pro- 
found respect by the Mayor and Aider- 
men, and was complimented in a set 
speech by the Recorder. D’Usson, 
with about two thousand three hundred 
men, marched unmolested to Limeri<?k.* 
At Limerick, the last asylum of the 
■vanquished race, the authority of Tyr- 
connel was supreme. There was now 
no general who could pretend that his 
commission made him independent of 
the Lord Lieutenant ; nor was the Lord 
Lieutenant now so unpopular as he had 
been for a fortnight earlier. Since the 
battle there had been a reflux of public 
feeling. No part of that great disaster 
could be imputed to the Viceroy. His 
opinion indeed hac| been against trying 
the chances of a pitched field, and he 
could with some plausibility assert that 
the neglect of his counsels had caused 
the ruin of Ireland, f 

He made some preparations for de- 
fending Limerick, repaired the fortifi- 
cations, and sent out parties to bring 
in provisions. The country, many 
miles round, was swept bare by these 
detachments, and a considerable quan- 
tity of cattle and fodder was collected 
within the walls. There was also a 

dium ; Life o^ Jamee, ii. 464. ; London Ga- 
zette, July 30,, Aug s 17. 169T 1 ; Light to the 
Blind. 

Story’s Continuation ; Mercuric Bxd- 
dimn ; Life of James, 1L 429. ; London Ga- 
zette, July 80., Aug. 3. 1691. 

t H e held this language in a letter to Lewis 
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large stock of biscuit imported from 
France. The infantry assembled at 
Limerick were about fifteen thousand 
men. The Irish horse and dragoons, 
three or four thousand in number, were 
encamped on the Clare side of the 
Shannon. The communication between 
their camp and the city was maintained 
by means of a bridge called the Tho- 
mond Bridge, which was, protected by 
a fort. These means of defence were 
not contemptible. But the fall of 
Athlone and the slaughter of Aghrim 
had broken the spirit of the army. A 
small party, at the head of which were 
Sarsfield and a brave Scotch officer 
named Wauchop, cherished a hope that 
the triumphant progress of Ginkell 
might he stopped by those walls from 
which William had, in the preceding 
year, been forced to retreat. But many 
of the Irish chiefs loudly declared that 
it was time to think of capitulating. 
Henry Luttrell, always fond of dark 
and crooked politics, opened a secret 
negotiation with the* English. One of 
his letters was intercepted ; and he was 
put under arrest : but many who blamed 
his perfidy agreed with him in think- 
ing that it was idle to prolong the 
contBBt. Tyrconnel himself was con- 
vinced that all was lost. His only 
hope was that he might be able to pro- 
long the struggle till he could receive 
from Saifit Germains permission to 
retreat He wrote to request that per- 
mission, and prevailed, with some 
difficulty, on his desponding country- 
men to hind themselves by an oath, not 
to capitulate till an answer from James 
should arrive,* 

A few days after the oath had been 
administered, Tyrconnel was Deftrti of " 
no more. On the eleventh of Tyrcon- 
Augnst he dined with D'Usson. neL 
The party was gay. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant seemed to have thrown off the 
load which had bowed down his body 
and min d ; he drank' he jested: he 
was again the Dick Talbot who had 
dic^d and revelled 'with Gramm on t. 
Soon after he had risen from table, an 
apoplectic strode deprived him of speech 
and sensation. On the fourteenth he 

* Macario Ezeidlum ; Life of James, 11* 
461, 462. 
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breathed his last. . The wasted remains seemed not impossible that the defence 
of that form which had once been a might be prolonged till the equinoctial 
model for statuaries were laid under rains should a second time compel the 
thB pavement of the Cathedral: but no English to retire. G-inkell determined 
inscription, no tradition, preserves the on striking a bold stroke. No point in 
memory of the spot,* the whole circle of the fortifications 

As soon as the Lord Lieutenant had was more important, and no point 
expired, Plowden, who had superin- seemed to be more secure, than the 
tended the Irish finances while there Th om on d Bridge, which joined the city 
were any Irish finances to superintend, to the camp of the Irish horse on the 
produced a commission under the great Clare bank of the Shannon. The Dutch 
seal of James. This commission ap- General's plan was to separate the 
pointed Plowden himsflf, Fitton, and infantry within the ramparts from the 
Nagle, Lords Justices in the event of cavalry without; and this plan he 
TyrcDnnel’s death. There wa3 much executed with great skill, vigour, aDd 
murmuring when the names were made success. He laid a bridge of tin boats 
known. For both Plowden and Fitton on the river, crossed it with a strong 
were Saxons. The commission, how- body of troops, drove before him in 
ever, proved to be a mere nullity. For confusion fifteen hundred dragoons who 
it was accompanied by instructions made a faint show of resistance, and 
which forbade the Lords Justices to marched towards the quarters of the 
interfere in the conduct of the war ; Irish horse. The Irish horse sustained 
and, within the narrow space to which but ill on this day the reputation which 
the dominions of James were now re- they had gained at the Boyne. Indeed, 
duced, war wastes only business. The that reputation had been purchased by 
government was, therefore, really in th% almost entire destruction of the 
the hands of D’TJsson and Sarsfield.f best regiments. Recruits had 1 bee* 
On the day on which Tyrconnel without much difficulty found. But 
died, the advanced guard of the loss 6f fifteen hundred excellent 
of the English army came within soldiers was not to he'repaired. The- 
Limenok. 0 f Eimenck. Ginkell camp was abandoned! without a blow, 

encamped on the same ground which Some of the cavalry fled into the city. 
W illiam had occupied twelve months The rest, driving before them as many 
before. The batteries, on which were cattle as could be collected in that 
planted guns and bombs, very different moment* of panie, retired to the hills, 
from thoSB which William had been Much beef, brandy^ and harness was 
forced to use, played day and night ; found in the magazines ; and the 
and soon roofs were blazing and walls marshy plain of the Shannon was 
crashing in every part of the city, covered with fireloeks and grenade* 
Whole streets were reduced to ashes, which the fugitives had thrown away.* 
Meanwhile several English ships of The conquerors returned in triumph 
war came up the Shannon and anchored to their camp. But Ginkell w» not 
about a mile below the city. f content with the advantage which ho 

Still the place held out : the garrison had gained. He was bent on cuttfea 
was, in numerical strength, little in- off all communication between limariek 
ferior to the besieging army ; and it and the eounty of Clare. In a few days, 

therefore, he again crossed the river at 
« Macarise Excidium ; Life of James, iL the head of several regiments, and at- 
459. 462. ; London G-aaette, Aug. 31. 1691 ; tacked the fort which protected th* 
Light to the Blind j D'Uason and .Vm* to Thomond Bridge. In a start tine tie 
Barbesleux, An*. ^ 

t Story’s Continuation ; Detain «d Tassfi * Story's Continuation ; London Gazette* 
to Barbesieux, Aug. 1691. An unpublished Sept. 28. 1691 ; Life of James, il. 463; ; Diary 
letter from Nagle to Lord Marian of Aug. 15. of the Siege of Lymeriek, 100? ; T i ght , to the 
This letter is quoted by Mr* O’ Callaghan in a Blind. In the account of the gege which Is 
notean the Macari® Excidium. among the archives of the French War Office, 

t Macariee Ex cidium ; Story’s Con tinea- it is said that the Irish cavalry behaved worse 
tion, than the infantry. 
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fort was stormed. The soldiers who 
had garrisoned it fled in confusion to 
the city. The Town Major, a French 
officer, who commanded at the Thomond 
Gate, afraid that the pursuers wffuld 
enter with the fugitives, ordered that 
part of the bridge which was nearest to 
the city to be drawn up. Many of the 
Irish went headlong into the stream 
and perished there. Others cried for 
quarter, and held up handkerchiefs in 
token of submission. But the conquerors 
were mad with rage : their cruelty 
could not he immediately restrained ; 
and no prisoners were made till the 
heaps of corpses rose above the para- 
pets. The garrison of the fort had 
consisted of about eight hundred men. 
Of these only a hundred and twenty 
escaped into Limerick.* 

This disaster seemed likely to pro- 
duce a general mutiny in the besieged 
city. The Irish clamoured for the blood 
of the Town Major who had ordered 
the bridge to be drawn up in the face 
of their flying countrymen. His su- 
periors werB forced to promise that ne 
should be brought before a court mar- 
tial. Happily for him, he had received 
, a mortal wound, in the act of closing 
the Thomond Gate, and was saved by 
a soldier’s death from the fury of the 
multitude.f The cry for capi- 
dniroui to tulation became so loud and 
o*pUui*ie. importunate that the ganerals 
could not resist it. t D’Usson informed 
his government that the fight at the 

* Story's Continuation ; Macarte Exci- 
flium ; R. Douglas to Sir A. Rawdon, Sept. 
28. 1601, in the Rawdon Papers ; London Ga- 
zette, October 8. ; Diary of the Siege of Lymc- 
riok ; light to the Blind ; Account of the 
Siege of Limerick In the archives of the French 
War Office. 

The account of this affair in bhB Life of 
James, ii. 464* deserves to be noticed merely 
for its preeminent absurdity. The writer 
tells us that seven hundred of the Irish held 
out some time against a much larger force, 
and warmly praises their heroism. He did 
not know, or did not choose to mention, one 
fact which is agential to the right under- 
standing of tiurstory ; name?y, that these 
■even hundred men were In a fort, That 
a garrison should defend a fort during a 
few hours against superior numbers la surely 
not strange. Forts are built because they can 
be defended by few against many. 

t Account eff the siege of Limerick in the ar- 
chives of the French War Office ; Stcfry’fl Con- 
tinuation. 


bridge bad so effectually cowed the 
spirit of the garrison that it was im- 
possible to continue tbe struggle.* 
Some exception may perhaps be taken 
to the evidence of D’Usson : for un- 
doubtedly he, like every other French- 
man who had held any command in the 
Irish army, was weary of his banish- 
ment, and impatient to see his country 
again. But it is certain that even 
Sarsfield had lost heart. Up to this 
time his voice had been for stubborn 
resistance. He was now not only will- 
ing, but impatient to treat, f It seemed 
to him that the city was doomed. 
There was no hope of succour, domestic 
or foreign. In every part of Ireland 
the Saxons had set their feet on the 
necks of the natives. SligD had fallen. 
Even those wild islands which intercept 
the huge waves of the Atlantic from 
the bay of Galway had acknowledged 
the authority of William. The men of 
Kerry, reputed the fiercest and most 
ungovernable part of the aboriginal 
population, had held out long, but had 
at length been routed, and chased to 
their woods and mountains.): A French 
fleet, if a French fleet were now to ar- 
rive on the coast of Munster, would 
find the mouth of the Shannon guarded 
by English men of war. The stock of 
provisions within Limerick was already 
running low. If the siege were pro- 
longed, the town would, in all human 
probability, be reduced either by force 
or by blockade. And, if Ginkell should 
enter through the breach, or should be 
implored by a multitude perishing with 
hunger to dictate his own terms, what 
could be expected but a tyranny more 
inexorably severe than that of Crom- 
well? Would it not then be wise to 
try what conditions could be obtained 
while the victors had still something to 
fear from the rage and despair of the 
vanquished; whifo the last Irish army 
could still make some show of resist- 
ance behind the walls of the last Irish 
fortress ? 

On the evening of tlie day which fol- 
lowed the fight at the Thomond Gate, 

* D’Usson to Barbesieux, Out. 1691. 

t Macarije Excfaiiun. 

t Story’s Continuation : Diary of the Siege 
of Lymeriok. 
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the drums of Limerick Beat a parley ; 
Kegctu. ftn d Waushop, from one of the 
twwn b tbB lowers, hailed the besiegers, 
Irish and requested Ruvignyta grant 

ahlnfj and p, n 1 1 . , . 

theba- barsfield. an interview. The 
iiegera bravB Frenchman, who wag 
an exile on account of his attachment 
to one religion, and the brave Irishman 
who was about to become an exile on 
account of his attachment to another, 
met and conferred, doubtless with mu- 
tual sympathy and respect.* , G-inkell, 
to whom Ru vigny reported what had 
passed, willingly consented to an armis- 
tice. For, constant as his success had 
been, it had not made him secure. The 
chances were greatly on his side. Yet 
it was possible that an attempt to 
storm the city might fail, a3 a similar 
attempt had failed twelve months be- 
fore. If the siege should he turned 
into a blockade^ it was probable that 
the. pestilence which had been fatal to 
the army of Schomberg, which had com- 
pelled William to retreat, ‘and which 
had all hut prevailed even against 
the genius and energy of Marlborough, 
might soon avenge the carnage of 
Aghrim. The rains had lately been 
heavy. The whole plain might shortly 
he an immense pool of stagnant water. 
It might he necessary to move the 
troops to a healthier situation than the 
hank of the Shannon, and to provide 
for them a warmer shelter than that of 
tents. The enemy would bB safe till 
the spring. In the spring a French 
army might land in Ir aland : the na- 
tives might again rise in arms from 
Donegal to Kerry ; and the war, which 
was now all hut extinguished, might 
blaze forth fiercer than ever. 

A negotiation was therefore opened 
with a sincere desire on both sides to 
put an end to the contest. The chiefs 
of the Irish army hold several consulta- 
tions at which some Roman Catholic 
prelates and some eminent lawyers werB 
invited to assist. A preliminary ques- 
tion, ' which perplexed tender con- 
sciences, was submitted to the Bishops. 
The late Lord Lieutenant had persuaded 
the officers of the garrison to *wear 

* London Gazette, Oc!. ■ 8. 16B1 ; Story’s 
Continuation ; Diary of the Siege of Lyme- 
rick. 


that they would not suit end er^Limerick 
till they should receive an answer to 
the letter in which their situation had 
been explained to James. The Bishops 
thought that the oath was no longer 
binding. It had been taken at a time 
when the communications with France 
were open, and in the full belief that 
the answer of James would amre 
within three weeks. More than twice 
that time had elapsed. Every avenue 
leading to the city was strictly guarded 
by the enemy. His Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, by holding out till it had be- 
come impossible for him to signify his 
pleasure to them, had acted up to the 
spirit of their promise.* 

The next question was what terms 
should be demanded. A paper, con- 
taining propositions which statesmen 
of our age will, think reasonable, hut 
which to the most humane and liberal 
English Protestants of the seventeenth 
century appeared extravagant, was sent 
to the camp of the besiegers. What 
asked was that all offences should 
be covered with oblivion, that perfect 
freedom of worship should be allowed 
to the native population, that every 
parish should have its Romau Catholic 
priest, and that Irish Roman Catholics 
should be capable of holding all offices, 
civil and military, and of enjoying all 
municipal privileges. f 

Gink ell knew little of the laws and 
feelings of the English; but he had* 
about him persons who ware competent 
to direct him. They had a week before 
prevented him from breaking a Rap- 
paree on the wheel ; and they now sug- 
gested an answer to the propositions of 
the enemy. "I am a stranger here,” 
said Ginkell: “I am ignorant of the 
constitution of these kingdoms: but I 
am assured that what you ask is in- 
consistent with that constitution ; and 
therefore I cannot with honour consent." 
He immediately ordered a new battery 
to he thrown up, and gams and mortars 
to be planted on it. * Bfct his prepara- 
tions were speedily, interrupted^ by 
another message from the city. The 
Irish begged that, Binc$ lie could not 
grant what they had demanded, ho 

* Life of James, 464, 4M, 

t Story’s Continuation* 
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■would toUt them on what terms Ire wa& 
willing to treat. He called his advisers 
round him, and, after same consultation, 
sent back a paper containing the heads 
of a treaty, such as he had reason to 
believe that the government which hB 
served would approve. What he of- 
fered was indeed much less than what 
the Irish desired, but was quite as 
much as, when they considered their 
situation and the temper of the Eng- 
lish nation, they could expect. They 
speedily notified their assent^ It was 
agreed that -there should be a cessation 
of arms, not only by 'land, but in the 
ports and bays of Munster, and that a 
fleet of French transports should be 
suffered to come up the Shannon in 
peace and to depart in peace. The 
signing of the treaty was deferred till 
the Lords Justices, who represented 
William at Dublin, should arrive at 
G-inkell’s quarters. But there was 
during some days a relaxation of mili- 
tary vigilance on both sides. Prisoners 
were set at liberty. The outposts of 
the two armies chatted and messed to- 
gether. The English officers rambled 
into the town. The Irish officers dined 
in th« camp. Anecdotes Df what passed 
at the friendly meetings of these men, 
who had bo lately been mortal enemies, 
were widely circulated- One story, in 
particular, was repeated in every part 
of Europe. “Has not this last cam- 
paign/’ said Sarsfield to some English 
officers, “ raised your opinion of Irish 
soldiers ?” “ To tell you the truth,” 

answered an Englishman, “we think 
of them much as we always did.” 
“ However meanly you may think of 
us,” replied Sarsfteld, " change Kings 
with ufi, and wo will willingly try our 
luck with you again.’* He was doubt- 
ices thin king of the day on which he 
had seen the two Sovereigns at the 
head of two great armies, William 
foremost in the charge, and* James fore- 
most in the lftig^* 

On the first of October, "Codings by 
Tbt and Porter arrived at the Eng- 
lish headquarters. On the 
seamchthe articles of capitula- 

* Story ’ b Continuation j Diary ot the Siege 
of Lym Brink ; Burnet. 11, 81 ; London Ga- 
cette, Oct. 12. leal. 


tion were discussed at great length and 
definitively settled. * Chi the third they 
were signed. They were divided into 
two parts, a military treaty and a civil 
treaty. The former was. subscribed 
only by the generals on both sides. 
The Lords Justices Bet their names to 
the latter.* 

By the military treaty it was agreed 
that such Irish officers and soldiers as 
should declare that they wished to go 
to France should be conveyed thither, 
and should, in tfie meantime, remain 
under the command of their own gene- 
rals. Gink ell undertook to furnish a 
considerable number of transports. 
French vessels were also to be per- 
mitted to pass and repass freely be- 
tween Brittany and Munster. Part of 
Limerick was to be immediately de- 
livered up to the English. But the 
island on which the Cathedral and the 
Castle stand was to remain, for "the 
present, in the keeping of the Irish. 

The terms of the civil treaty were 
very different from those which G-inkell 
had sternly refused to grant. It was 
not stipulated that the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland should be competent to 
hold any political or military office, or 
that they should he admitted into any 
corporation. But they obtained a pro- 
mise that they should enjoy such privi- 
leges in the exercise of their religion 
as were consistent with the law, or as 
they had enj oyed in the reign of Charies 
the Second. 

To all inhabitants of Limerick, 
and to all officers and spldiera in the 
Jaeobite army, who should submit to 
the government and notify their sub- 
mission by taking the oath of allegiance, 
an entire amnesty was promised. They 
were to retain their property: they 
were to be allowed to exercise* any 
profession which they had exercised 
before the troubles: they were not to 
be punished for any treason, felony, or 
misdemeanour committed since the ac- 
cession of the late King : nay, they 
ware not to be sued for damages on 
account of any act of spoliation Dr out- 
rage which they might have committed 
during the threB years of confusion. 

* Story's Continuation ; Diary of the Siege 
of Lymerick ; London Gazette, Oct. 15. 1691. 
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.This was mors than the Lords Justices 
were constitutionally competent, to 
grant. It was therefore added that 
the government would usb its utmost 
endeavours to obtain a Parliamentary 
ratification of the treaty.* 

As soon as the two instruments had 
been sighed, tliB English entered the 
city, and occupied one quarter of it. 
A narrow but deep branch of the Shan- 
non separated them from the quarter 
which was. still in the possession of the 
Irish. f * 

In a few hours a dispute arose which 
seemed likely to produce a renewal of 
hostilities. Sarsfield had resolved to 
seek his fortune in the service of Fran ce, 
and was naturally desirous to carry 
with him to the Continent such a body 
of troops as would be an important 
addition to the army of Lewis. Gin- 
kell was as naturally unwilling to send 
thousands of men to swell the forces of 
the enemy. Both generals appealed to 
the treaty.' Each construed it as suited 
his purpose, and each complained that 
the other had, violated it. Sarsfield 
was accused of putting one of his offi- 
cers under arrest for refusing to go to 
the Continent. Gink ell, greatly ex- 
cited, declared that he would teach the 
Irish to play tricks with him, and began 
to make preparations for a cannonade. 
Sarsfield came to the English camp 
and tried to justify what he had done. 
The altercation was sharp. "I submit,” 
said Sarsfield, at last : “I am in your 
power.” “ Not at all in my power,” said 
Ginkell ; ” go back and do your worst.” 
The imprisoned officer was liberated : 
a sanguinary contest was averted: and 
the two commanders contented them- 
selves with a war of words.}: Ginkell 
put forth proclamations assuring the 
Irish that, if they would live quietly 
in >heir own land, they should be pro- 
tected aild favoured, and that, if they 
preferred a military life, they should be 
admitted into the service of King Wil- 
liam, It was added that no man, who 
chose to reject this gracious invitation 

* The articles Df the cavil treaty have often 
been reprinted. , 

t Story ’ b Continuation ; Diary of the Siege 
of Lymeriok, 

t Story’s Continuation ; Diary of the Siege 
of Lymerick. 


and to become a soldier of Lewis, must 
expect ever again to set foot on the 
island. Sarsfield and Wauchop exerted 
their eloquence on the other side. The 
present aspect of affairs, they said, was 
doubtless gloomy; but there was 
bright Bky beyond the cloud. The 
banishment would be short. The 
return would be triumphant. Within 
a year the French would invads Eng- 
land. In such an invasion the Irish 
troops, if only they remained unbroken, 
would assuredly bear a chief part. In 
the meantime it was far better for them 
to live in a neighbouring and friendly 
country, under the parental care of 
their own rightful King, than to trust 
the Prince of Orange, who would pro- 
bably send them to the other end of 
the world to fight for his ally the 
Emperor agadnst the Janissaries. 

The help of thp Roman Catholic 
clergy was called, in. On the ttu Tri*h 
day on which thoSB who had JKTd'to 
made up their minds to go to 
France were required to an- 
nounce their determination, the try a,ai 
priests were indefatigable in Fr “ eB * 
exhorting. At the head of every 
regiment a sermon* was preached on 
the duty of adhering to the cause of 
the Church, and on the sin and danger 
of consorting with unbelievers.* Who- 
ever, it was said, should enter the 
service of the usurpers would do so at 
the peril of his “soul. The heretics 
affirmed that, after the peroration, & 
plentiful allowance of brandy was 
served out to the audience, and that, 
when the brandy had been swallowed* 
a Bishop pronounced a benediction. 
Thus duly prepared by physical and 
moral stimulants, the garrison, consist' 
ing of about fourteen thousand in- 
fantry, was drawn up in the vast 
meadow which lay on the Clare bank 
of the Shannon. Here copies of Gin- 
ks IP s proclamation were profusely 
scattered B about; and, English officer? 
went through thB ranks imploring 
the men nipt to ruin themselves, and 

• Story's Crnitdn nation, ifb narrative la 
confirmed by thB testimony which ui Irish 
Captain who was present has left us In bad 
Latin. “ Hie spud sacrum omnm advertlzan- 
tur a capeUanifl ire potius in Galliam.” 
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explaining to them the advantages 
which the soldiers of King William 
enjoyed. At length the decisive mo- 
ment came. The troops were ordered 
to pass in review. Those who wished 
to remain in Ireland were directed to 
file off at a particular spot. All who 
passed that spot were to be con- 
sidered as having made their choice 
for France. Sarsfield and Wauchop 
on one aide, Porter, Coningsby and 
Giukell on the other, looked on with 
painful anxiety. D’Usson and his 
countrymen, though not uninterested 
in the spectacle, found it hard to pre- 
serve their gravity. The confusion, 
the clamour, the grotesque appearance 
of an army in which there could 
scarcely be seen a shirt or a pair of 
pantaloons, a shoe or a stocking, pre- 
sented so ludicrous a contrast to the 
orderly and brilliant appearance of 
their master’s troops, that'they amused 
themselves by wondering what the 
Parisians would say to see Buch a 
force mustered on the plain of Gre- 
selle.* 

First marched what was called the 
Hoit of the R°y a l regiment, fourteen hun- 
Jruh died strong. All but seven 
S'liif went beyond the fatal point 
forFrwxw. Q.j n k e ip g coun tenance showed 
that he was deeply mortified. He was 
consoled, however, by seeing the next 
regiment, which consisted of natives of 
Ulster, turn off to a man. There had 
arisen, notwithstanding the community 
of blood, language, and religion, an 
antipathy between the Celts of Ulster 
and those of the other three ‘provinces ; 
nor ib it improbable that the example 
and influence of Baldearg O’Donnel 
may have had some effect on the people 
of the land which hia forefathers had 
ruled.f In most of the regiments 
there was a division of opinion,' but a 
great majority declared for France, 
Henry Luttrell was one of those who 
turned off. He was rewarded for his 
desertion, and perhaps fpr Other ser- 

* D’Useon and Tessfi tdfearbesieux, Oct. 
1691 . 

t there wai little sympathy between 
the Delta of Ulster and these of the Southern 
Provinces is evident from the curly us memo- 
rial which the agents of Battekrg O’Dtmnel 
delivered to Avaux. 


vices, with a grant of the large estate 
of his elder brother Simon, who firmly 
adhered to the cause of James, with a 
pension of five hundred pounds a year 
from the Crown, and with the abhor- 
rence of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. After living in wealth, luxury, 
and infamy, during a quarter of a 
century, Henry Luttrell wa3 murdered 
while going through Dublin in his sedan 
chair; and the Irish House of Commons 
declared that there was reason to sus- 
pect that he had •fallen by the revenge 
of the Papists.* Eighty years after 
his death, his grave near Luttrellstown 
was violated by the descendants of 
those whom he had betrayed, and bis 
skull was broken to pieces with a pick- 
axe, f The deadly hatred of which Lb 
was the object descended to his son 
and to his grandson; and, unhappily, 
nothing in the character either of his 
son or of his grandson tended to miti- 
gate the feeling which the name of 
Luttrell excited. { 

When the long procession had closed, 
it was found that about a thousand 
men had agreed to enter into William’s 
service. About two thousand accepted 
passes from Ginkell, and went quietly 
home. About eleven thousand returned 
with Sarsfield to the city. A. few hours 
after the garrison had passed in review, 

* Treasury Letter Book, June 19. 1G9G ; 
Journals of the Irish House of Commons, 
Nov. 7. 1717. 

t This I relate on Mr. O' Callaghan’s autho- 
rity. History of the Irish Brigades, Note 47. 

I “There is,” Junius wrote eighty years 
after the capitulation of Limerick, “ a certain 
family in this country on which nature seems 
to have entalled'a hereditary baseness of dis- 
position. As far as their history has been 
known, the son has regularly Improved upon 
the vices of the father, and has taken care to 
transmit them pure and undiminished into 
the bosom of his successors.” ElsewhBro he 
says of the member for Middlesex, “He has 
degraded even the name of Luttrell.” He«x- 
clahns, in allusion to the marriage of the Duke 
of Cumberland and Mrs, Horton, who was 
born a Luttrell : “ Let Parliament look to it. 
A Lhttrell shall never succeed to- the Crown 
of England.” It is certain that very few Eng- 
lishmen can have sympathised with Junius’s 
abhorrence of the Luttreile, Dr can even have 
understood it. Why then did he use expres- 
sions which to the great majority of his rea- 
ders must havB been finintaUigible ? My an- 
swer is that Philip Francis was born, and 
passed the first ten years of his life, within a 
walk of Luttrellstown. 
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the horse, who were encamped some 
miles from thB town, were required to 
make their choice; and most of them 
volunteered for France.* 

Sarsfield considered the troops who 
Mmyof remained with him as under 
i!h/hl!d irrevocable obligation to go 
Taiuntaer- ^ abroad ; and,, lest they should 
France be tempted to retract their 
de,ert ' consent, he confined them 

within the ramparts, and ordered the 
gates to he shut and strongly guarded, 
Qinkell, though in Jiis vexation he 
muttered some threats, seems to have 
felt that he could not justifiably inter- 
fere. But the precautions of the Irish 
general were far from being completely 
successful. It was by no means strange 
that a superstitious and excitable 
kerne, with a sermon and a dram in 
his head, should he ready to promise 
whatever his priests required: neither 
was it strange that, when he had slept 
off his liquor, and when anathemas 
were no longer ringing in his ears, hn 
should feel painful misgivings. He 
had hound himself to go into exile, 
perhaps for life, beyond that dreary 
expanse of waters which impressed his 
rude mind with mysterious terror. His 
thoughts ran on all that he was to 
leave, on the well known peat stack 
and potatoe ground, and on the mud 
cabin, which, humble as it was, was 
still his home.. He was never again 
to see the familiar faces round the turf 
fire, or to hear the familiar notes of the 
old Celtic songs. The ocean was to 
roll between him and the dwelling of 
his greyheaded parents and his bloom- 
ing sweetheart. There were some who, 
unable to hear the misery of such a 
separation, and, finding it impossible 
to pass the sentinels who watched the 
gates, sprang into the river and gained 
the opposite hank. The number of 
these daring swimmers, however, wajs 
not great; and the army would pro- 
bably have been transported almost 
entire if it had remained at Limerick 
till the day of embarkation. But 
many of the vessels in which the 

* Story’s Continuation ; London Gasette, 

Oct. 22. 1691 ; D’Ueson add Teased to Lewis, 

Oct, ^r., and to Barbedeux, Oct. ; Light 
to the Blind. 


voyage was to be performed lay at 
Cork ; and it was necessary that S are- 
field should proceed thither with some 
of his best regiments. It was a march 
of not less than four days through a 
wild country. To prevent agile youths, 
familiar with all the shifts of a vagrant 
and predatory life, from stealing off to 
the bogs and woods under cover of the 
night, was impossible. Indeed many 
soldiers had the audacity to run away 
by broad daylight before they were out 
of sight of Limerick Cathedral. The 
Royal regiment, which had, on the day 
of the review, set so striking an ex- 
ample of fidelity to the cause of James, 
dwindled from fourteen hundred men 
to five hundred. Before the last ships 
departed, news capie that those who 
had sailed by the first ships had been 
ungraciously received at Brest. They 
had been scantily fed: they had been 
able to obtain neither pay nor clothing : 
though winter was setting in, they slept 
in the fields with no covering hut the 
hedges ; and many had been heard to 
say that it would have been far better 
to die in old Irgland than to live in the 
inhospitable country to which they had 
been banished. The effecUof these 
reports was that hundreds, who had 
long persisted in their intention of 
emigrating, refused at the hist moment 
to go on board, threw down their 
arms, and returned to their native 
villages.* • 

Sarsfield perceived that one chief 
cause of the desertion which 
was thinning his army was the JiSidon of 
natural unwillingness of the 
men to leave their families in v***. 
a state of destitution. Cork ° r nac *' 
and the neighbouring villages were 
filled with the kindred of those who 
were going abroad. Great numbers of 
women, many Df them leading, carry- 
ing, suckling their infants, covered all 
the roads which led to the place of 
embarkation. The Irish general, ap- 
prehensive* of the effect which the 
entreaties and Imputations of these 
creatures ecffld not fail to pro- 
duce, put forth a proclamation, in wni A 
he assured his soldiers that they Bhould 

* Story’s Continuation ; London Gaxcttc, 
Jon. 4.169$, 
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be permitted to carry their wives and 
children to France, It would be inju- 
rious to the memory of so brave and 
loyal a gentleman to suppose that 
when he made this promise he meant 
to break it. It is much more probable 
that he had formed an erroneous esti- 
mate of the number of those who would 
demand a passage, and that he found 
himself, when it was too late to alter 
his arrangements, . unable to keep his 
word. After the soldiers had em- 
barked, room was found for the families 
of many. But still there remained 
on the water side a great multitude 
clamouring piteously to be taken on 
board. As the last boats put off 
there was a rush into the surf. Borne 
women caught hold of the ropes, were 
dragged out of their deptli, clung till 
their fingers were cut through, and 
perished in the wavee. The ships 
began to move. A wild and terrible 
wail rose from the shore, and excited 
unwonted compassion in hearts steeled 
by hatred of the Irish race and of the 
Romish faith. Even the stem Crom- 
wellian, now at length, jfter a desperate 
atruggle of three years, left the undis- 
puted lord of the bloodstained and 
devastated island, could not hear un- 
moved that bitter cry, in which was 
poured forth all the rage and all the 
«om>w of a conquered nation.* 

The sails disappeared. The emaci- 
ated and brokenhearted crowd of those 
whom a stroke more cruel than that of 
death had made widows and orphans 
dispersed, to beg their way home 
through a wasted land, or to lie down 
and die by the roadside of grief and 
hunger. The exiles departed, to learn 
in foreign camps that discipline with- 
out which natural courage is of small 
avail, and to retrieve on distant fields 
of battle the honour which had been 
lost by a long senes of defeats at home. 

In Ireland there was pe&oe. 
S^ule The domination of the colonists 
w * 1 ' was absolute. This native po- 
pulation was tamnq^ with the ghastly 
tranquillity of exfflfcstion and of de- 
^air. There were indeed outrages, 

Story 1 b Continuation * Mac&rise Exci- 
mum, and Mr. O’QaHagfea&’a note ; London 
Gazette, Jin. 4. 169*. 


robberies, fireraismgs, assassinations. 
But more than a century passed away 
with out one g eneral insurre cti on. Dur- 
ing that century, two rebellions were 
raised in Great Britain by the adherents 
of the House of Stuart. But neither 
when the elder Pretender summoned 
hie vassals to attend his coronation at 
Soone, nor when the younger held his 
court at Holyrood, was the standard of 
that House set np in Connaught or 
Munster. In 174d, indeed, when the 
Highlanders w^e marching towards 
London, the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land were so quiet that the Lord 
Lieutenant could, without the smallest 
risk, send several regiments across 
Saint George’s Channel to reinforce 
the army of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Nor was this submission the effect of 
content, but of mere stupefaction and 
brokenness of heart. The iron had 
entered into the soul. The memory of 
past defeats, the habit of daily endur- 
ing insult and oppression, had cowed 
the spirit of the unhappy nation. There 
were indeed Irish Roman Catholics of 
great ability, energy and ambition: 
but they were to be found every where 
except in Ireland, at Versailles and at 
Saint Ddefonso, in the armies of Fre- 
deric and in the armies of Maria 
Theresa. One exile became a Marshal 
of France. Another became Prime 
Minister of Spain. If he had staid 
in his native land, he would have 
been regarded as an inferior by all thB 
ignorant and worthless squireens who 
had signed the Declaration against 
Transubetantiation. In his palace at 
Madrid he had the pleasure of. being 
assiduously courted by the ambassador 
of George the Second, and of bidding 
defiance in high terms to the ambas- 
sador of George the Third.* Scattered 
over all Europe were to be found brave 
Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplo- 
matists, Irish Counts, Irish Barons, 
Irish Knights of Saint Lewis and of 
Saint Leopold, of the White Eagle and 
of the Golden Fleece, who, if they had 

* Some interesting facts relating to Wall, 
Wh o was minister of Ferdinand the Sixth and 
Charles the Third, will be found In the letters 
of Sir Benjamin Keene and Lord Bristol, pub- 
lished in Coxa’s Memoirs of Spain. 
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remained in the house of bondage, could 
not have been ensigns of marching 
regiments or freemen of petty corpora- 
tions. These men, the natural chiefs 
of their race, haying been withdrawn, 
what remained was utterly helpless and 
passive. A rising of the Iriahry against 
the Englishry was no more to be ap- 
prehended than a rising of the women 
and children against the men.* 

There were indeed, in those days, 
fierce disputes between the mother 
country and the colony : but in such 
disputes the aboriginal population had 
no more interest than the Red Indians 
in the dispute between Old England 
and New England about the Stamp 
Act. The ruling few, even when in 
mutiny against the government, had 
no mercy for any thing that looked 
like mutiny on the part of the subject 
many. None of those Roman patriots, 

* This is Bwift’s language, language bald 
not onoe, but repeatedly and at long intervals. 
In the Letter on the Sacramental Test, written 
in 1708, he saye : “ If we were under any 
real fear of the Papists in this kingdom, 
it would be hard to think us so stupid as 
not to be equally apprehensive with others, 
since we are likely to be the greater and more 
immediate sufferers : but, on the contrary, 
we look upon them to be altogether as inoon- 

sidtarable as the women and children 

The common people, without leaders, without 
discipline, dt natural courage, being little 
better than hewers of wood and draws re of 
water, are oat d£ all capacity of doing any 
mischief, if they were ever so well inclined. ” 
In the Drapier’s Sixth Letter, written in 1724, 
he says : “ As to the people of this kingdom, 
they consist either of Irish Papists, who are 
as inconsiderable, in point of power, as the 
women and children, or of English Protest- 
ants.” Again, in the Presbyterian's Plea of 
Merit, written in 1781, he Bays : “ The estates 
of Papists are very few, crumbling into Bm^U 
parcels, and daily diminishing ; their common 
people are sunk in poverty, ignorunoe and 
oo war dice, and of as little consequence as 
women and children. Their nobility and 
gentry are at least one half mined, banished 
or converted. They all soundly f Bel the smart 
of what they suffered In the last Irish war. 
Borne of them are already retired into foreign 
countries : others, as I am told, intend to Al- 
low them ; and the rest, I believe to a man, 
Who still possess any lands, ore absolutely re- 
solved never to hazard them again iorthe wie 
of establishing their superstition. ” 

I may observe that, to the best of my belief, 
Swift never, in any thing that he wrote, need 
the word Irishman to denote a person of An- 
glosaxon race bom In Ireland. He no mure 
considered himself as an irishman than an 
Englishman bom at Calcutta ocmsidesn him- 
self as a Hindoo. 


who poniarded Julius Cbbset for as- 
piring to be a king, would have had 
the smallest scruple about crucifying a 
whole school of gladiators for attempt- 
ing to escape from the most odious 
and degrading of all kinds of servi- 

tde. None of those Virginian pa- 
triots, who vindicated their separation 
from the British empire by proclaim- 
ing it to be a selfevident truth that all 
men were endowed by the Creator with 
an unalienable right to liberty, would 
have had the smallest scruple about 
shooting any negro slave who had laid 
claim to that unkli enable right. And, 
in the same manner, the Protestant 
masters of Ireland, whih ostentatiously 
professing the political doctrines of 
Locke and Sidney, held that a people 
who spoke the Celtic tongue and heard 
mass could have no concern in those 
doctrines. Molyneux questioned the 
supremacy of the English legislature. 
Swift assailed, with the keenest ridi- 
cule and invective, every part of the 
system of government. Lucas dis- 
quieted the administration of Lord 
Harrington. Boyle overthrew the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Dorset. 
But neither Molyneux nor Swift, 
neither Lucas nor Boyle, ever thought 
of appealing to the native population. 
/They would as sdou have thought of 
appealing to the swinq,* At a later 
period Henry Flood excited the domi- 
nant class to deimyid a Parliamentary 
reform, and to use even revolutionary 
means for the purpose of obtaining 
that reform. But neither he, nor those 
who looked up to him as their chief, 
and who went close to the verge of 
treason at his bidding, would consent 
to admit the subject class to the small- 
est share of political power. The vir- 
tuous and accomplished ChaHemont^ a 
Whig of the Whigs, passed a long life 

* In 1749 Lucas web the idol of the demo- 
cracy of hia own caste. It Is corione to see 
what was thought of him by those who ware 
not of his cavil Jcaste. One of the chief Pa- 
riahs, Charles O'Connor, wrote thus: 11 I am 
by no means interest^, nor is any of our un- 
fortunate population, in this affair of Lucas. 
A true patriot wdoM not have betrayed such 
malice to such unfortunate slaves as we.” 
He adds, with too much tr uth, that those 
boasters the Whigs wished to hare liberty oil 
to themselves. 
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in contending for what he called the 
freedom of his country. But he voted 
against the law which gave the elective 
franchise to Roman Catholic freehold- 
ers ; and he died fixed in the opinion 
that the Parliament House ought to 
be kept pure from Roman Catholic 
members. Indeed, during the century 
which followed the Revolution, the in- 
clination of an English Protestant to 
trample on the Irishry was generally 
proportioned to the zeal which he pro- 
fessed for political liberty in the ab- 
stract. If he uttered any expression, 
of compassion for the majority op- 
pressed by the minority, he might be 
safely set down as a bigoted Tory and 
High Churchman.* 

All this time hatred, kept down by 
fear, festered in the hearts of the 
children of the soil. They were still 
the same people that had sprung to 
arms in 1641 at the call of O’Neill, 
and in 16 B 9 at the call of TyTConnel. 
To them every festival instituted by 
the State was a day of mourning, and 
every trophy pet up by the State 
was a memorial of shame. We have 
never known, and can hut faintly con- 
ceive, the feelings of a nation doomed 
to see constantly in all its public 
places the monuments of its subju- 
gation. Such monuments every where 
met the eye <?f the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic. In front of the Senate House 
of his country, he s^w the statu 0 which 
her conquerors had set up in honour 
of a memory, glorious indeed and 
immortal, but to him an object of 
mingled dread and abhorrence. If he 
entered, he saw the walls tapestried 
with the most ignominious defeats of 
his forefathers. At length, after a 
hundred years of servitude, endured 
without one struggle for emancipation, 
the French Revolution awakened a 

* On thia subject Johnson was the most 
liberal politician of hi^ time. “ The Irish,” 
he aald with great warmth, “ are in a most 
unnatural state : for we see thbre the mino- 
rity prevailing over the majority.” I suspect 
that Alderman Beckfovd and Alderman Baw- 
bridge would have been far from sympathis- 
ing with him. Charles O’Connor, whose un- 
favourable opinion of the Whig Lucas I 
have quoted, pays, in the Prefaoe to the Dis- 
sertations on Irish History, a high compli- 
ment ta the liberality of the Tory Jo hnso n* 


wild hope , in the bosoms of the op- 
pressed. Men who had inherited all 
the pretensions and all the passions of 
the Parliament whidh James had held 
at the King’s Inns could not hear 
unmoved Df the downfall of a wealthy 
established Church, of the flight of a 
splendid aristocracy, of the confiscation 
of an immense territory. Old antipa- 
thies, which had never slumbered, were 
excited to new and terrible energy 
by the combination of stimulants 
which, in any r other society, would 
have counteracted each other. The 
spirit of Popery and the spirit of 
Jacobinism, irreconcilable antagonists 
every where else, were for Dnce min- 
gled in an unnatural and portentous 
union. Their joint influence produced 
the third and last rising up of the ab- 
original population against the colony. 
The greatgrandsons of the soldiers of 
Galmoy and Sarsfield were opposed to 
the greatgrandsons Df the soldiers of 
Wolseley and Mitchelburn. The Celt 
again looked impatiently for the sails 
which were to bring succour from 
Brest; and the Saxon was again backed 
by the whole power of England. Again 
the victory remained with the well 
educated and well organised minority. 
But, happily, the vanquished people 
found protection in a quarter from 
which they would once have had to 
expect nothing but implacable severity. 
By this time the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century had purified Eng- 
lish Whiggism from that deep taint of 
intolerance which had been contracted 
during a long and close alliance with 
the Puritanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Enlightened men had began- to 
feel that the arguments, by which 
Milton and Locke, Tillotson and Bur- 
net, had vindicated the rights of 
consaience, might be urged with not 
less force* in favour of the Roman 
Catholic than in favour of the Inde- 
pendent or the Baptist. The great 
party which traces its descent through 
the Exclusionists up to the Round- 
heads continued, during thirty years, 
in spite of royal frowns and popular 
clamours, to demand a share in all 
the benefits of our free constitution 
for those Irish Papists whom the 
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Roundheads and the Exclusionists had 
considered merely as beasts of chase 
or as beasts of burden. But it will 
be for some oth«? historian to relate 
the vicissitudes of that great conflict, 
and the late triumph of reason and hu- 
manity. Unhappily such a historian 
will have to relate that the victory 
won by such exertions and by such 
sacrifices was immediately followed by 
disappointment ; that it proved far less 
easy to eradicate evil passions than to 


repeal evil lavs ; and that, long* after 
every trace of national and religious 
animosity had been obliterated from 
the Statute Book, national and reli- 
gious animoeitieB continued to rankle 
in the bosoms of millions. May he be 
able als^rto relate that wisdom, jus- 
tice, and rime did in Ireland what 
they had ®he in Scotland, and that 
all the raeea which inhabit the Bri- 
tish isles were at length indissolubly 
blended into* one people J 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


On the nineteenth of October 1691, 
n . William arrived at Kensington 
nt in l* Par- from the Netherlands.* Three 
ii ament. ^ a y S i a t er opened the Par- 
liament. The aspect of affairs was, on 
the whole, cheering. By land there 
had been gains and losses: but the 
balance was in favour of England. 
Against the fall of Mons might well be 
set off the taking of Athlone, the vic- 
tory of Aghrim, the surrender of 
Limerick, and the pacification of Ire- 
land. At sea there had been no great 
victory: but there had been a great 
display of power and of activity; and, 
t*hough many were dissatisfied because 
more had not been done, none could 
deny that there had been a change for 
the better. The ruin caused by the 
follies and' vices of Torrington had 
been repaired: the fleet had been well 
equipped: the rations had been abun- 
dant and wholesome ; and the health 
of the crews had consequently been, for 
that age, wonderiblly good. Russell, 
who commanded the naval forces of the 
allies, had in vain offered battle to the 
French. The white flag, which, iti the 
preceding year, had ranged the Channel 
unresisted from the Land’s End to the 
Straits of Dover, now, as soop as our 
topmasts were descried* abandoned the 
open sea, and retired into the depths of 
the harbour of Brest. # The appearance 

* Loudon Gazette, Oct, 22. 1601. 
vol. in. 


of tm English squadron in the estuary 
of the Shannon had decided the fate of 
the last fortress which had held out for 
King Jam 03 ; and a fleet of merchant- 
men from the Levant, valued at four 
millions sterling, had, through dangers 
which had caused many sleepless nights 
to the underwriters of Lombard Street, 
been convoyed safe into the Thames.* 
The Lords and Commons listened with 
signs of satisfaction to a speech in which 
the King congratulated them on the 
event of the war in Ireland, and ex- 
pressed his confidence that they would 
continue to support him in the war with 
France. Ho told, them that a great 
naval armament would bo necessai^, 
and that, in his opinion, the conflict by 
land could not be effectually maintained 
with less than sixty five thousand men.f 

He was thanked in affectionate terms: 
the force which he asked was voted; 
and large supplies were granted with 
little difficulty. But when the 
Ways And Means were taken ,al " 
into consideration, symptoms feeTorJJm* 
of discontent began to appear, olallll8l, ■ 

* Burnet, ii. 78, 73.'; Burchett’s Memoirs of 
Transactions ®t Sea ; Journal of the 
and Dutch fleet, in a Letter from an QfBoer 
on hoard the Lennox, at Torbay, licensed 
August 21. 169i. The writer says : “ We at- 
tribute our health, under God, to the extraor- 
dinary core taken in the well ordering Of our 
provisions, both meat and ddn^. M 

t Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Oat. 22. 
1691. 

TJ 
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Eighteen months before, when the 
Common* had been employed in settling 
the Civil List, many members had 
ahovm a Very natural disposition to 
complain of the amount of the salaries 
and fees received by official men. 
Seen speech 68 bad been made, and, 
what was much less had been 

printed : there had becwPfech excite- 
ment out of doors : but nothing had b een 
done. The subject was now revived. 
A report made by the Commissioners 
who had been appointed in the pre- 
ceding year to examine the public 
accounts disclosed some facts which 
excited indignation, and others which 
raised grave suspicion. The House 
seemed fully determined to make an 
extensive reform; and, in truth, nothing 
could have averted such a reform except 
the folly and violence of the reformers. 
That they should have been angry is 
indeed not strange. The enormous 
gains, direct and indirect, of the ser- 
vants of the public went on increasing, 
while the gains of every body else were 
diminishing. Rents were falling : 
trade was languishing : every man who 
lived either on what his ancestors bad 
left him ol on the fruits of his own 
industry was forced to retrench. The 
placeman alone throve amidst the 
general distress. “Look,” cried the 
incensed squires, “at the Comptroller 
of the Customs. Ten years ago, he 
walked, and wb rpde. Our incomes 
have been curtailed: his salary has been 
doubled : we have sold our horses : he 
has bought them; and now we go on 
foot and are splashed by his coach and 
six.” Lomther vainly endeavoured to 
stand up against the storm. He was 
heard with little favour by those country 
gentlemen who had not long before 
looked up to him as one of their leaders. 
He had left them : he had become a 
courtier : he had two |ood places, one 
in the Treasury, the other in the house - 1 
hold. ^ He had recently received from | 
tha Hina’s own hand a gratuity of two 
thousand guineas.* It seemed per- 
fectly natural that he should defend 

t * appear* from a letter written bjr 
Lowther, after he became Lord Lonsdale, te 
JS Pyg-. 4°°Py of this letter is uasaff tha 


abuses by which he profited. The 
taunts and reproaches with which lie 
was assailed were insupportable to his 
sensitive nature. He lost his head, 
almost fainted away on the floor of the 
BJpuse, and talked about righting him- 
self in another place.* Unfortunately 
no jnember rose at this conjuncture to 
propose that the civil establishments of 
the kingdom should be carefully revised, 
that sinecures should be abolished, 
that exorbitant official incomes should 
be reduced, and that no servant of the 
State should be Allowed to exact, under 
any pretence, anything beyond his 
known and lawful remuneration. In 
this way it would have berti possible to 
diminish the public burdens, and at 
the same time to increase the efficiency 
of every public department. But, on 
this as on many other occasions, those 
who were loud in clamouring against 
the prevailing abuses were utterly desti- 
tute of the qualities necessary for the 
work of reform. On the twelfth of 
December, some foolish man, whose 
name has not come down to us, moved 
tflit no person employed in any civil 
office, the Speaker, Judges, and Am- 
bassadors excepted, should receive more 
than five hundred pounds a year ; and 
this motion was not only carried, but 
carried without one dissentient voice. t 
Those who were most, interested in op- 
posing it doubtless saw that opposition 
would, at that moment, only irritate 
the majority, and reserved themselves 
for a more favourable time. The more 
favourable time soon came. No man 
of common sense could, when his blood 
bad cooled, remember without shame 
that he had voted for a resolution which 
made no distinction between ainecurists 
and laborious public servants, between 

* Bee Commons' Journals, Deo. B. 1691 ; 
and Grey's Debates. It 1 b to be regretted that 
the Report of the Commission ere of Aoaaunts 
hm not been preserved. Lowther, In his 
letter to his son, alludes to the badgering of 
this day with great b itter ne ss. “Whatman," 
ha asks, “ that hath bread to sat, can endure, 
after having served with all. the diligence 
and application mankind Is capable of, and 
after having given satisfaction to the King 
from whom all officers of State derive their 
authoritie, after acting rightly by all men, to 
be baited br man who do it to all people in 
anthoritie P " 

t Commons’ Journals, Deo. 12. 1691. 
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clerks employed in copying letters and 
ministers on whoB& wisdom and in- 
tegrity the fate of the nation might 
depend. The salary of the Doorkeeper 
of the Excise Office had been, by a 
scandalous job, raised to five hundred a 
year. It ought to have been reduced 
to fifty. On the other hand, the services 
of a Secretary of State who was well 
qualified for his post would have been 
cheap at five thousand. If the resolu- 
tion Df thB Commons had been carried 
into effect, both the salary which ought 
not to have exceeded fifty pounds, and 
the salary which might without impro- 
priety have amounted to five thousand, 
would have been fixed at five hundred. 
Such absurdity must have shocked even 
the roughest and plainest foxhunt er in 
the House. A reaction took place ; and 
when, after an interval of a few weeks, 
it was proposed to insert in a bill of 
supply a clause in conformity with the 
resolution of the twelfth of December, 
the Noes were loud : the Speaker was 
of opinion that they had it : the Ayes 
did not venture to dispute hie opinion : 
the senseless plan which had been up- 
proved without a division was rejected 
without a division.; and the subject was 
not again mentioned. Thus a grievance 
so scandalous that none of those who 
profited by it dared to defend it was per- 
petuated merely by the imbecility and 
intemperance of those who attacked it.* 

Early in the Session the Treaty of 
Act ex- Limerick became the subject 
of a grave and earnest discus- 
fruDi pua- gj on The Commons, in the 
irriind. exercise of that supreme power 
which the English legislature possessed 
over all the dependencies of England, 
sent up to the Lords a bill providing 
that no person should sit in the Irish 

* Commons 5 Journals, Feb. 15. 169} ; Baden 
to the States Gowral, 011 8 th oi 

Deoember 1797, Mr, John Ni'cholls, ^reformer 
of much more zeal than wisdom, proposed, in 
the House of Commons, a resolution framed 
on the model of the resolution of the l?th of 
December 1691. Mr. Pitt justly remarked 
that the preoedent on which Mr, NichollB re- 
lied was of no value, for that the gentlemen 
who passed the resolution of the Pith of De- 
oember IWM had, in a very short time, dis- 
covered and acknowledged their error. The 
debate iamuah better i " T 

Chronicle than in the I 


Parliament, should hold any Irish 
office, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, 
or should practise law or medicine in 
Ireland, till he had taken the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, and sub- 
scribed the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation. The Loras were not 
more incli ajdte than the Commons to 
favour tb*|Brish, No peer was dis- 
posed to entomst Roman Catholics with 
political power. Nay, it seems that 
no peer objected to the principle of the 
absurd and cruel rule which excluded 
Roman Catholics from the liberal pro- 
fessions. But it was thought that this 
rule, though unobjectionable in prin- 
ciple, would, if adopted without Eome 
exceptions, be a breach of a positive 
compact. Their Lordships called for 
the Treaty of Limerick, ordered it to 
be read at the table, and proceeded to 
consider whether the law framed by 
the Lower House was consistent with 
the engagements into which the govern- 
ment had entered. One discrepancy 
was noticed. It was stipulated, by the 
second civil article, that every person 
actually residing in any fortress occu- 
pied by an Irish garrison should be 
permitted, on taking the Olth of Alle- 
giance, to resume any calling which 
he had exercised before the Revolution. 
It would, bey Mid all doubt, have been 
a violation of this covenant to require 
that a lawyer or a physician, who had 
been within the^ walls of Limerick 
durlng'the siege, and who was willing 
to take the Oath of Allegiance, should 
also take thB Oath of Supremacy and 
subscribe the Declaration against Tran- 
eubstantiation, before he oQuld exercise 
his profession. Holt waC consulted, 
and was directed to prepare clauses ki 
conformity with the terms of the Capi- 
tol a ti o n ■ 

The bill, as amended by the Obief 
Justice, was sent back to the Comm one. 
They at first rejected the amendment, 
RDd demanded & conference. The con- 
ference wai granted. Rochester, in the 
Painted Chamber, delivered to the 
managers of the Lower House a eopy of 
the Treaty of Limerick, and earnestly* 

ing the public faith inviolate*. This 
appeal was one which no honest man, 
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though inflamed by national and re- 
ligious animosity, could resist. The 
Commons reconsidered the subj ect, an d, 
after hearing the Treaty read, agreed, 
with some slight modifications, to what 
thto Lords had proposed.# 

The bill became a law. It attracted, 
at the time, little notice^ but was, after 
the lapse of several gelations, the 
subject of a very acrimonious com 
troverey. Many of us can well remem- 
ber how strongly the public mind was 
stirred, in the days of George the Third 
and George the Fourth, hy the question 
whether Roman Catholics should be 
permitted to sit in Parliament. It may 
be doubted whether any dispute has 
produced stranger perversions of his- 
tory. The whole past was falsified for 
the sake of the present. All the great 
events of three centuries long appeared 
to us distorted and discoloured by a 
mist sprung from our own theories and 
our own passions. Some friends of 
religious liberty, not content with the 
advantage which they possessed in the 
fair conflict of reason with reason, 
weakened their case by maintaining 
that the law which excluded Irish 
Roman Cadhulics from Parliament was 
inconsistent with the civil Treaty of 
Limerick. The first article of that 
Treaty, it was said, guaranteed to the 
Irish Roman Catholic such privileges in 
the exercise of his religion as he had 
enjoyed in the time of Charles the 
Second. In the time of Charles the 
Second no test excluded Roman Catho- 
lics from the Irish Parliament. Such a 
test could not therefore, it -was argued, 
be imposed^ without a breach of public 
faith. In /.the year 1828, especially, 
this argument wa| put forward in the 
House of Commons as if it had been 
the main strength of .a cause which 
stood in need of no such support. The 
champions of Protestant ascendency 
wpre well pleased to see the debate 
diverted from a political question about 
which they were in the wrong, to a 
historical question about which they 
were in the right. They had no diffi- 
culty in proving that the first article, 

* BUt. 3 W. & M. c. 3,, Lords* Journals , 
Lords' Journals, 16 Nov. 1691 ; Commons' 
Journals, Leo. 1. B. 6. 


as understood by all the contracting 
parties, meant only that the Roman 
Catholic worship should be tolerated 
as in time past. That article was drawn 
up by Ginkell : and, just before he drew 
it up, hB had declared that he would 
rather try the chance of arms than 
consent that Irish Papists should be 
capable of holding civil and military 
offices, of exercising liberal professions, 
and of becoming members of municipal 
corporations. How iB it possible to 
believe that he would, of his own 
accord, have profnised that the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons 
should be open to men to whom he 
would not open a guild of skinners or 
a guild of cordwainers ? How, again, 
is it possible to believe that the Eng- 
lish Peers would, while professing the 
most punctilious respect for public 
faith, while lecturing the Commons on 
the duty of observing public faith, 
while baking counsel with the most 
learned and upright jurist of the age 
as to the best mode of maintaining 
public faith, have committed a flagrant 
violation of public faith, and that not a 
single lord should have been sd honest 
or so factious as to protest against an 
act of monstrous perfidy aggravated by 
hypocrisy? Or, if we could believe 
this, how can we believB that no voice 
would have been laised in any part Of 
the world against such wickedness; 
that the Court of Saint Germains anil 
the Court uf Versailles would have 
remained profoundly silent; that no 
Irish exile, nD English njALecontent, 
would have uttered a murmur; that 
not a word of invective or sarcasm on 
so inviting a subject would have been 
found in the whole compass of the 
Jacobite literature; and that it would 
have been reserved for politicians of 
the nineteenth century to discover that 
a treaty made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had, a few weeks after it had been 
signed, been outrageously violated in 
the sight of all Europe.# 

* The Irish Roman Catholics complained, 
and with but too much reason, that, at a later 
period, the Treaty of Limerick was violated ; 
but those very complaints are admissions that 
the Statute 8 W. fiPM. c. 2. was not a viola- 
tion of the Treaty. Thus tho author of A 
Light to the Blind, speaking of the first article, 
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On the same day on -which the Com- 
Drbnt'tan mons read for the first time 
India*" 1 bill which subjected Ire- 

irade. land to the absolute dominion 
of the Protestant minority, they took 
into consideration another matter of 
high importance. Throughout the 
country, but especially in the capital, 
in the seaports, and in the manufactur- 
ing towns, the minds of meu were 
greatly excited on the subject of the 
trade with the East Indies : a fierce 
paper war had during^ome time been 
raging; and several grave questions, 
both constitutional and commercial, 
had been raised, which the legislature 
only could decide. 

It has often been repeated, and ought 
never to be forgotten, that our polity 
differs widely from those polities which 
have, during the last eighty years, been 
methodically constructed, digested into 
articles, and ratified by constituent 
assemblies. It grew up in a rude age. 
It is not to be found entire in any for- 
mal instrument. All along the line 
which separates the functions of the 
prince from those of the legislator there 
wag long a disputed territory. En- 
croachments were perpetually com- 
mitted, and, if not very outrageous, 
were often tolerated. Trespass, merely 
as trespass, was commonly suffered to 
pass unresented. It Was only when 
the trespass produced some positive 
damage that the aggrieved party stood 
on his right, and demanded that the 
frontier should bo set out by metes 
and bounds, and that the landmarks 
should thenceforward be punctiliously 
respected. 

Many of the points which had occa- 
sioned the most violent disputes be- 
tween our Sovereigns and their Parlia- 
ments had been finally decided by the 

saye, “ This article, in seven years after, was 
broken by a Parliament in Ireland summoned 
by the Prince of Orange, wherein a law was 
passed for banishing the Catholic bishops, 
dignitaries, and regular clergy.” Surely he 
never would have written thus, if the article 
really had, only two months after it was 
signed, been broken by the English Parlia- 
ment. The Abb§ Mac Geoghegan, too, com- 
plains that the Treaty was violated some years 
after it was made. But, by so complaining, 
he admits that it was not violated by Stat. 
S¥. &M. c. 2. 


Bill of Rights. But one question, 
scarcely less important than any of the 
questions which had been set at rest 
for ever, wks still undetermined. In- 
deed, that question was never, as far 
as can now be ascertained, even men- 
tioned in the Convention. The King 
had undoubtedly, by the ancient laws 
of the realnft, large powers for the regu- 
lation of trade : but the ablest judge 
would have found it difficult to say 
what was the precise extent of those 
powers. It was universally acknow- 
ledged that it belonged to the King to 
prescribe weights and measures, and to 
coin money; that no fair or market 
could be held without authority from 
him; that no ship could unload in any 
bay or estuary which he had not de- 
clared to be a port. In addition to his- 
undoubted right to grant special com- 
mercial privileges to particular places, 
he long claimed a right to grant special 
commercial privileges to particular so- 
cieties and to particular individuals 
and our ancestors, as usual, did not 
think it worth tlieir while to dispute 
this claim, till it produced serious in- 
convenience. At length, the reign 
of Elizabeth, the power of creating 
monopolies began to be grossly abused ; 
and,, as soon as it began to be grossly 
abused, it began to be questioned. The 
Queen wisely declined a conflict with 
a House of Commons backed by the 
whole nation. She frankly acknow- 
ledged that there was reason for com- 
laint : she cancelled the patents -which 
ad excited the public clamours; and 
her people, delighted by this conces- 
sion, and by the gracious manner in 
which it had been made, did not re- 
quire from her an express renunciation 
of the disputed prerogative. 

The discontents which her wisdom 
had appeased were revived by the 
dishonest and pusillanimous policy 
which her successor called kingcraft. 
He readily granted oppressive patents 
of monopoly^ When he needed the help 
of hirf Parliament, he as readily an- 
nulled them. As soon as the Parlia- 
ment had ceased to sit, his Great Seal 
was put to instruments more>.*odious 
than those which he had recently can- 
celled. At length tljat excellent House 
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of Commons which met in 1623 deter- 
mined to apply a strong remedy to the 
evil. ■ The King was foiced to give his 
assent to a law which declared mo Do- 
es established by royal authority to 
null and void. Some exceptions, 
however, were made, and, unfortu- 
nately, were not very dearly defined. 
It was especially provided that every 
Society of Merchants which had been 
instituted for the purpose of carrying 
on any trade should retain all legal 
privileges* The question whether a 
monopoly granted by the Crown to such 
a society were or were not a legal pri- 
vilege was left unsettled, and continued 
to exercise, during many years, the in- 
genuity of lawyers.! The nation, how- 
ever,' relieved at once from a multitude 
of impositions and vexations which 
were painfully felt every day at every 
fireside, was in no humour to dispute 
the validity of the charters under which 
a few companies in London traded with 
distant parte of the world. 

Of these companies by far the most 
important was that which had been, on 
the last day of the sixteenth century, 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth under 
the name of the Governor and Company 
■of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies.^ When this celebrated 
body began to exist, the Mogul monar- 
chy was at the zenith of power and 
glory. Akbar, the ablest and the best 
of the princes of the House of Tamer- 
lane, had just been borne, full of years 

* Stat. 21 Jnc. 1. o. 8., 

t Bee particularly Two Letters by a Barris- 
ter concerning the East India Company 
(1678), and an Answer to the Two Letters 
published in the samB year. See also the 
Judgment of Lord Jeffreys concerning the 
Great Case of Monopolies. This judgment 
was published in 1688, after the downfall of 
Jeffreys. It was thought necessary to apolo- 
gise In the preface for printing anything that 
bore so odious a name. * To commend this 
argument,” says the editor, “I’ll not under- 
take, beaaiseof the author, But yet I may 
tell you what is told me, that It is worthy 
any gentleman’s perusal. ” ' The language of 
Jeffreys Is most offensive, sometimaa scurri- 
lous, sometimes basely adulatory: But his 
reasoning as to the mere point of law is oer- 
tainlv able, if not conclusive. 

1 1 have left my aoDOunt of the East India 
Company as it stood in 1856. It is 

but to say that it contains some an 

which would not nave been used, xf it had 
bean written ln‘1658. 


and honours, to a mausoleum surpassing 
in magnificence any that Europe could 
show. He had bequeathed to his pos- 
terity an empire containing more than 
twenty times the population, and 
yielding more than twenty times the 
revenue, of the England which, under 
our great Queen, held a foremost place 
among European powers. It is curious 
and interesting to consider how little 
the two countries, deBtined to be Dne 
day so closely connected, were then 
known to each oilier. The most enlight- 
ened Englishmen looked on India with 
ignorant admiration. The most enlight- 
ened natives of India were scarcely 
aware that England existed. Our 
ancestors had a dim notion of endless 
bazaars, swarming with buyers and 
sellers, and blazing with cloth of gold, 
with variegated silks, and with precious 
stones ; of treasuries where diamonds 
were piled in heaps, and sequins in 
mountains ; of palaces, compared with 
which Whitehall and Hampton Court 
were hovels ; of armies ten times as 
numerous as that which they had seen 
assembled at Tilbury to repel the Ar- 
mada. On the other hand, it yas 
probably not known to one of the states- 
men in the Durbar of Agra that there 
was^ near the setting sun, a great city 
of infidels, called London, where a 
woman reigned, and that she had given 
to an association of Frank merchants 
the exclusive privilege of freighting 
ships from her dominions to the ” 
seas. That this association would one 
day rule all India, from the o#aan to the 
everlasting snow, woBfid reduce to pro- 
found obedience great provinces W&ch 
had never submitted to Akbar’ s autho- 
rity, would send Lieutenant Governors 
to preside in his capital, and would 
dole out a monthly pension to his heir, 
would have seemed to the wisest of 
European or of Oriental politicians as 
impossible as that inhabitants of our 
globe should found an empire in Venus 
or Jupiter. 

Three generations passed away ; and 
still nothing indicated that the East 
India Company would ever become a 
great Asiatic potentate. The Mogul 
empire, though undermined by internal 
causes of decay, and tottering to its 
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fall, still presented to distant nations who, from between two dolphins, koked 
the appearance of on diminished pros- down on the crowds of Leadenhall 
perity and vigour. Aurengzebe, who, Street.* In this abode, narrow and 
in the same month in which Oliver humble indeed when compared with 
Cromwell died, assumed the magnificent the vast labyrinth of passages and 
title of Conqueror of the World, conti- chambers which now hears the same 
nued td reign till Anne had been long name, the Company enjoyed, during 
on the English throne. He was the the greater part of the reignof Charles 
sovereign of a larger territory than had the Second, a prosperity to which the 
obeyed any of his predecessors. His history of trade scarcely furnishes any 
name was great in tne farthest regions parallel, and which excited the wonder, 
of the West. Here he had been mode the cupidity, and the envious ani- 
byDryden the hero o£a tragedy which mosity of the whole capital. Wealth 
would alone suffice to show how little and luxury were then rapidly increas- 
the English of that age knew about the ing. The taste for the spices, 'the 
vast empire which their grandchildren tissues, and the jewels of the East 
were to conquer -and to govern/ The became stronger day by day. Tea, 
poet’s Mussulman princes make love in which, at the time when Monk brought 
the style of Amadis, preach about the the army of Scotland to London, had 
dfiath of Socrates, and embellish their been handed round to be stared at and 
discourse with allusions to the mytho- just touched with the lips, as a great 
logical stories of Ovid. The Brahminical rarity from China, was, eight years 
metempsychosis is repi^sented as an later, a regular > article of import, and 
article of the Mussulman creed ; and was Soon consumed in such quantities 
the Mussulman Sultanas burn them- that financiers began to consider it as 
selves with their husbands after the an important source of revenuB.f The 
Brahminical fashion. This drama, once progress which was making in the art 
rapturously applauded by crowded of war had created an unprecedented 
theatres, and known by heart to fine demand for the ingredients of which 
gentlemen and fine ladies, is now for- gunpowder is compounded. It was cal- 
gotten. But one noble passage still culated that all Europe would hardly 
lives, and is repeated by thousands produce in a year saltpetre enough for 
who know not whence it comes.* the siege of one town fortified on thB 

Though nothing yet indicated the principles of Vauban.J But for the 
high political destiny of the East India supplies from India, it was said, the 
Company, that body had a great away English government would be unable 
in the City of London. The offices, to equip a fleet without digging up the 
built cm a very small part of the ground cellars of London in order to collect 
which the present offices cover, had the nitrous particles from the walls.§ 
escaped the ravages of the fire. The Before the Restoration scarcely one 
India House of those days was an ship from the Thames had ever visited 
edifice of timber and ptast&r, rich the Delta of the Ganges. But, during 
with the quaint carving and latticework * ^ curious engraving of the India House 
of the Elizabethan age. Above the of the seventeenth century will be found 
windows was a painting which repre- G€ntJemaI1 ’ a for I)eoembe r 

seated a fleet of merchantmen tossing f it is a curious fact, which I do not re- 
on the waves. The whole was BUT- member to have ever seen noticed, that tea 
mounted by a colossal wooden seaman. oame into fashion, and, after a short time, 
/ went out ol fashion, at Paris, some yean be- 

fore the name appears to have been known in 
* Addlfl Otfa darlndft, in the week of whiolfl London. Cardinal M&zarin and the Ohan- 
She kept * journal, read nothing but A-ureng- oellor Seguier ware great tea drinkers, fee 
mbe : Spectator, 4B3. She dreamed that Mr. the letter® of Ghi Fatin tb Charles Span, feted 
Froth lay at herfeet, and called her Indamora. March 10. and 22, 1648, and April 1, 1467. 
Her friend Mia Kitty repealed, without book, Patin palls the taste for tea 11 rimparttma^i 
the eight best lines of the fday ; those, no nouVeaotA du stecle." 
doubt, which begin, 41 Trust on, and think to- $ See Davenant’s Letter to MnlgKave. 

morrow will repay.” There ane not eight finer j Answer to Two Lafcae eenoasulng the 

linos in Lucretius. East India Company, 10Wt» 
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the twenty three years which followed one fortunate speculator was said to 
the Restoration, the value of the derive an annual income of ten thou- 
annual imports from that rich and sand pounds from the monopoly ; and 
populous district increased from eight one great man was pointed out on the. 
thousand pounds to threg hundred Royal Exchange as having, by judicious 
thousand. or lucky purchases of stock, created in 

The gains of tine body which had the no long time Sn estate of twenty thou- 
exclusive possession of this fast grow- sand a year. This commercial grandee, 
ing trade were almost incredible. The who in wealth, and in the influence 
capital which had been actually paid which attends, wealth vied with the 
up did not exceed three hundred and greatest nobles of his time, was Sir 
seventy thousand pounds: but the Com- Josiah Child. There were those who 
puny could, without difficulty, borrow still remembered him an apprentice, 
money at six per cent., and the bor- sweeping one of the counting houses of 
rowed money, thrown into thB trade, the City. But from a humble position 
produced, it was rumoured, thirty per his abilities had raiaed him rapidly to 
cent. The profits were such that, in opulence, power and fame. Before the 
1676, every proprietor received as a Restoration he was highly considered 
bonus a quantity of stock equal to that in the mercantile world. Soon after 
which he held. On the. capital, thus that event lie published his thoughts 
doubled, were paid, during five years, on the philosophy of trade. His specu- 
dividends amounting on an average to lationg were not always sound: but 
twenty per cent annually. There had they were the^speculations of an inge- 
been a time when a hundred pounds nious and reflecting man. Into what- 
of the stock could be purchased for ever errors he may occasionally have 
sixty. Even in 1664 the price in the fallen as a theorist, it is certain that, 
market was only seventy. But in 1677 as a practical man of business, he had 
the price had risen to two hundred and few equals. Almost as soon as he bs- 
forty-five : in 1681 it was three hun- came a member of the committee which 
dred: it subsequently rose to three directed the affairs of the Company, his 
hundred and sixty ; and it is said that ascendency was felt. Soon many of the 
some sales werBeffectedat five hundred.* most important posts, both in Leaden- 
The enormous gains of -the Indian Hall Street and in the factories of 
trade might perhaps have excited little Bombay and Bengal, were filled by his 
murmuring if they had been distri- kinsmen and creatures. His riches, 
buted among numerous proprietors, though expended with ostentatious 
But, while the value of the stock went profusion, continued to increase and 
on increasing, the number of stock- multiply. He obtained a baronetcy: 
holders went on diminishing. At the he purchased a stately seat at Wan- 
time when the prosperity of thB Com- stead ; and there he laid out immense 
pany reached the highest point, the sums in excavating fishponds, and in 
management was entirely in the hands planting whole square miles of barren 
of a few merchants of enormous wealth, land with wahiut trees. He married 
A proprietoi then had a vote for every his daughter to the eldest son of the 
five hundred pounds of stock that stood Duke of Beafifort, and paid down with 
in his name. It is asserted in the her a portion of fifty thousand pounds * 
pamphlets of that qge that five persons But this wonderful prosperity was 
had a sixth part, and fourteen persons not uninterrupted. Towards the close 
a third part of the votes.t More than of the reign of Charles this Second the 
lj , ^pompany began to be flepbefy attacked 

* Anderson's Dictionary; O. White's Ac- from wifchbuU and to Hre at the same 


count of the Trade ro the East Indies, 1691 ; 
Treatise on the East India Trade, by Philopa- 
tris, lGSl, ,, 

t Reasons for constituting a New 9aat 
India -Company In London, 1681 ; gome Re- 
marks upon the Pecdbt State of the East In- 
dia Company’s Affairs, 1490. 


time distracted by internal dissensions. 
The profits ofjfche Indian trade were so 
tempting, thaiT private adventurers had 

* Evelyn, March 14. 16gJ. 
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sometimes, in defiance of the royal King : they imprisoned the Deputy 
charter, fitted out ships for the Eastern Gov arnor ; and they proclaimed that 
seas. But the competition of these they held the island for the Crown, 
interlopers did not become really for- At Saint Helena there was a rising, 
mirlable till the year 1680. The The insurgents took the name of King’s 
nation was then violently agitated by men, and displayed the royal standard, 
the dispute about the Exclusion Bill. They were, not without difficulty, put 
Timid men were anticipating another down ; and some of them were executed 
civil war. The two great parties, by martial law.* 
newly named Whigs and Tories, were If the Company had still been a 
fiercely contending in every county Whig Company when the news of these 
and town of England ; and the feud commotions reached England, it is pro- 
soon spread to every comer of the bablj that the government would have 
civilised world where Englishmen were approved of the conduct of the muti- ' 
to be found. neers, and that the charter on which 

The Company was po'pularly con- the monopoly depended would have 
sidered as a Whig body. Among the had the fate which about the same 
members of the directing committee time befell so many other charters, 
were some of the most vehement Ex- But while the interlopers were, at a dis- 
clusionists in the City. Indeed two of tance of many thousands of miles, mak- 
them, Sir Samuel Barnardistone and ing war on the Company in the name of 
Thomas Papillon, drew on themselves a the King, the Company and the King 
severe persecution by their zeal against had been reconciled. When the Oxford 
Popery and arbitrary power.* Child Parliament had been dissolved, when 
had been originally brought into the many signs indicated that a strong re- 
direction by these men: he had long action in favour of prerogative was at 
acted in concert with them ; and he hand, when all the corporations which 
was supposed to hold their political had incurred the royal displeasure were 
opinions. He had, during many years, beginning to tremble for their fran- 
stood high in the esteem of the chiefs chises, a rapid and complete revolution 
of the parliamentary opposition, and took place at the India House. Child, 
had been especially obnoxious to the who was then Governor, or, in the 
Duke of York. f The interlopers there- modern phrase, Chairman, separated 
fore determined to affect the character himself from his old friends, excluded 
of loyal men, who were determined to them from the direction, and nego- 
stand by the throne against the inso- tiated a treaty of* peado and of close 
lent tribunes of the City. They spread, alliance with the Court-t It is not 
at all the factories in the East, reports improbable that the near connection 
that England was in confusion, that into which he had just entered with 
the sword had been drawn or would the great Tory house of Beaufort may 
immediately be drawn, and that the have had something to do with this 
Company was forward in the rebellion, change in his politics. Papillon, Bar- 
These rumours, which, in truth, were nardistone, and other Whig share- 
not improbable, easily found credit holders, sold their stock : their places 
among people separated from London in the committee were supplied by 
by what was then a voyage of twelve persons devoted to Child; and he was 
months. .Some servants of the Com- thenceforth the autocrat of the Com- 
pany who were in ill humour with pany. The treasures of the Company 
their employers, and others who were [were absolutely at his disposal. The 
zealous royalistB, joined the prlvate®no.st important papers of the Company 
traders. At Bombay, the^gfuSiiBon and were kept, not in the muniment room 
the great body of the English inhabi- 
tants declared that they would no longer * Tench’s Modest and Just Apology for 
obey a society which did 'not obey the the Mat India Company, lew. 

* t Some Remarks on the Present State of tho 

* See the State Trials. East India Company’s AlTair*, ; •Hamil- 

t Pepys’e Diary, April 2. and May 10. 1G69, ton’s New Account of the East Indies. 
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of the office in Leadenhall Street, but | his reign, exacted without the authority 
in his desk at Wanstead. The bound- of Parliament.* 


less power which he exercised at the It seemed that the private trade 
India Hquse enabled him to become a would now be utterly . crushed, and 


favourite at Whitehall ; and the favour 
which hfi enjoyed at Whitehall con- 
firmed his power at the India House. 
A present of ten thousand guineas 
was graciously received from him by] 
Charles. Ten thousand more were ac- 
cepted by James, who readily consented 
to become a holder of stock. All who 
could help or hurt at Court, ministers, 
mistresses, priests, were kept in good 
humour by presents of shawls and silks, 
birds’ nests and atar of roses, bulseB 
of diamonds and bags of guineas.* Of 
what the Dictator expended no account 
was asked by his colleagues ; and in 
truth he seems to have deserved the 
confidence which they reposed in him. 
His bribes, distributed with judicious 
prodigality, speedily produced a large 
return. Just when the Court became 
all powerful in the State, he became 
all powerful at the Court. Jeffreys 
pronounced a derision in favour of the 
monopoly, and of the strongest acts 
which had been done in defence of the 
monopoly. James ordered his seal to 
be put to a new charter which con- 
firmed and extended all the privileges 
bestowed on the Company by his pre- 
decessors. All captains of Indiamen 
received commissions from the Crown, 
and were permitted ,to hoist the royal 
ensigns.f John Child, brother of Sir 
Josiah, and Governor of Bombay, was 
created a baronet by the style of Sir 
John Child of Surat: he was declared 
General of all the English forces in 
the East; and he was authorised to 


that the monopoly, protected by the 
whole strength of the royal 
tivB, would be more profi table than 
ever. But unfortunately just at this 
moment a quarrel arose between the 
agents of the Company in India and 
the Mogul Government. Where the 
fault lay is a question which was vehe- 
mently disputed £.t the time, and which 
it is now impossible to decide. The 
interlopers threw all the blamB on the 
Company, The Governor of Bombay, 
they affirmed, had always been grasp- 
ing and violent : but his baronetcy 
and his military commission had com- 
pletely turned his head. The very 
natives who were employed about thB 
factory had noticed the change, and had 
muttered, in their broken English, that 
there must be some strangB curse at- 
tending the word Excellency ; for that, 
ever since the chief of the strangers 
was called Excellency, everything had 
gone tD ruin. Meanwhile, it was said, 
the brother in England had sanctioned 
all the unjust and impolitic acts of the 
brother in India, till at length inso- 
lence and rapine, disgraceful to the 
English nation and to thB Christian 
religion, had roused the just resent- 
ment of the native authorities. The 
Company warmly recriminated. The 
story told at the India House was that 
the cjuarrel was entirely the work of 
the interlopers, who were now de- 
signated not only as interlopers but 
as traitors. They had, it was alleged, 
by flattery, by presents, and by falsB 


assume the title of Excellency. The accusations, induced the viceroys, of 
Company, on the other hand, distin- the Mogul to oppress and persecute 
guished itself among many servile the body which in Asia represented 
corporations by obsequious homage to the English Crown. And indeed this 
the throne, and set to all the merchants charge seems not to have been altoge- 
of the kingdom the example of readily ther without foundation. It is certain 
and even eagerly paying those customsl that one of the most pertinacious ene- 
whioh James, at the commencement oanies of thB Childs went uj) to the 

| Court of Aurengzebe, took lus station 
* White's Account of the East India Trade, at the palace gate, stopped the Great 
16D1 ; Pierce Butler's Tale, 1691, King who was in the act of mounting 

on howebaak, api, lifting . petition 

$ttt Indies ; Sir John Wyborne to Pepyefrom 

Bombay, Jan. 7. lttsj. * London Gazette, Feb.'$£. 199}. 
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high in the air, demanded justice in 
the name of the common God of Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans.* Whether 
Aurengzebe paid much attention to 
the charges brought by infidel Franks 
_ -inst each other may be doubted. 
But it is certain that a complete rup- 
ture took place between his deputies 
and the servants of the Company. On 
the sea the ships of his subjects were 
seized by the English. On laud the 
English settlements were taken and 
plundered. The trad| was suspended ; 
and, though great annual dividends 
were still paid in London, they were 
no longer paid out of annual profits. 

Just at this conjuncture, while every 
Indiaman that arrived in the Thames 
was bringing unwelcome news from the 
East, all the politics of Sir Josiah 
were utterly confounded by the Revo- 
lution. He had flattered himself that 
he had secured the body of which he 
was the chief against the machinations 
of interlopers, by uniting it closely 
with the strongest government that had 
existed within his memory. That go- 
vernment had fallen; and whatever 
had leaned upon tbe ruined fabric 
began to totter. The bribes had been 
thrown away. The connections which 
had been the strength and boast of the 
corporation were now its weakness and 
its shame. The King who had been 
one of its members was an exile. The 
Judge by whom all its most exorbitant 
pretensions had been pronounced legi- 
timate was a prisoner. All the old 
enemies of the Company, reinforced by 
those great Whig merchants whom 
Child had expelled from the direction, 
demanded justice and vengeance from 
the Whig House of Commons which 
had just placed William and Mary on 
the throne. No voice was louder in 
accusation than that of Papillon, who 
had, some years before, been more 
zealous for lie charter than any man 
in London. f The commons censured 


in severe terms the persons who had 
inflicted death by martial law at Saint 
Helena, and even resolved that some 
of those offenders should be excluded 
from thB Act of Indemnity.* The 
great question, how the trade with the 
East should for the future be carried 
on, was referred to a Committee. The 
report was 'to have been made on the 
twenty-seventh of January 1690 ; but 
on that very day the Parliament ceased 
to exist. 

The first two sessions of the succeed- 
ing Parliament were so short and so 
busy that little was said about India 
in either House. But, out of Parlia- 
ment, all the arts both of controversy 
and of intrigue were employed on both 
sides. Almost as many pamphlets were 
published about thB India trade *as 
about the oaths. The despot of Lead- 
enhall Street was libelled in prose and 
verse. Wretched puns werB made on 
his name. He was compared to Crom- 
well, to the King of France, to Goliath 
of Gath, to the Devil. It was vehe- 
mently declared to be necessary that, 
in any Act which might be passed for 
the regulation of our traffic with the 
Eastern seas, Sir Josiah should be by 
name excluded from all trust. f 

There were, however, great differ- 
ences of opinion among those who 
agreed in hating Child and the body of 
which he was the head. The manu- 
facturers of Spitalfi&lds, of Norwich, 
of Yorkshire, and of Wiltshire, con- 
sidered the trade with the Eastern 
seas as rather injurious than beneficial 
to the kingdom. The importation of 
Indian spices, indeed, was admitted to 
be harmless, and the importation of 
Indian saltpetre to be necessary. But 
the importation of silks and of Bengals, 
as shawls were then called, was pro- 
nounced to bo a curse to the country. 
The effect of the growing taste for 
such frippery was that our gold and 


* Hamilton’s New Account of the E 


aJc 


Indies. 

t Papillon was of course reproached with 
his inconsistency. Among the pamphlets of 
that time is one entitl^i, “A Treatise con- 
oemipg the East India Trade, wrote at the 
Instance of Thomas Papillon, Esquire, and in 
his House, and printed In the year 1680, and 


now repriaJfced for the better Satisfaction of 
himself and others.” 

* Commons’ Journals, June 8. 1689. 
f Among the pamphlets in which Child Is 
most fiercely attacked, are : Some Remarks on 


Indies, 1691. 
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silver went abroad, and that much ex- 
cellent English drapery lay in our ware- 
houses till it was devoured by the 
moths. Those, it was said, were happy 
days for the inhabitants both of our 
pasture lands and of our manufactur- 
ing towns, when every gown, every 
waistcoat, every bed was made of 
materials which our own flocks had 
furnished to our own looms. Where 
were now the brave old hangings of 
arras which had adorned the walls of 
lordly mansions in the time of Eliza- 
beth ? And was it not a shame to see 
a gentleman, whose ancestors had worn 
nothing but stuffs made by English 
workmen out of English fleeces, flaunt- 
ing in a calico shirt and a pair of silk 
stockings from Moorshedabad ? Cla- 
mours such as these had, a few years 
before, extorted from Parliament the 
Act which required that the dead 
should be wrapped in woollen ; and 
some sanguine clothiers hoped that the 
legislature would, by excluding all 
Indian textures from our ports, impose 
the same necessity on the living.* 

But this feeling was confined to a 
minority. The public was, indeed, in- 
clined rather to overrate than to un- 
derrate the benefits which might be 
derived by England from the Indian 
trade. What was the most effectual 
mode of extending that trade was a 
question which excited general interest, 
and which waaansweBed in very differ- 
ent ways. 

A small party, consisting chiefly of 
merchants resident at Bristol and other 
provincial seaports, maintained that the 
best way to extend trade was to leave 
it free. They urged the well known 
arguments which prove that monopoly 
is injurious to commerce; and having 
fully established the general law, they 
asked why the commerce between 
England and India was to be con- 
sidered as an exception to that law. 
Any trader ought, they said, to be per- 

t 

* Discourse concerning 1 the East India 
Trade, showing it to be unprofitable to the 
Kingdom, by Mr. Cary ; Pierce Butler's Tale, 

" the State of the Weol Case, or 

tfta g oat India Trade truly stated, 1691. 
Several petitions to the same effect will be 
found In the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, 


mitted to send from any port in the 
kingdom a cargo to Surat or Canton 
as freely as he now sent a cargo to 
Hamburg or Lisbon.* In our time 
these doctrines may probably be con- 
sidered, not only as sound, but as trite 
and obvious. In the seventeenth 
century, however, they were thought 
paradoxical. It was then generally 
held to he an almost selfevident truth, 
that our trade with the countries lying 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope could 
be advantageously carried on only by 
means of a great Joint Stock Company. 
There was no analogy, it was said, 
between our European trade and our 
Indian trade. Our government had 
diplomatic relations with the European 
States. If necessary, a maritime force 
could easily be sent from hence to the 
mouth of the Elbe or of the Tagus. 
But the English Kings had no envoy 
at the Court of Agra or Pekin. There 
was seldom a single English man of 
war within ten thousand miles of the 
Bay of Bengal or of the Gulf of Siam. 
As our merchants could not, in those 
remote seas, be protected by .their 
Sovereign, they must protect them- 
selves, and must, for that end, exercise 
some of the rights of sovereignty. 
They must have forts, garrisons, and 
armed ships. They must have power 
to send and receive embassies, to make 
a treaty of alliance with one Asiatic 
prince, to wage war on another. It 
was evidently impossible that every 
merchant should have this power in- 
dependently of the rest. The mer- 
chants trading to India must therefore 
he joyaed together irf a corporation 
which could act as one man. In sup- 
port of these arguments the example of 
the Dutch was cited, and was generally 
considered as decisive. For in that 
age the immense prosperity of Holland 
was everywhere regarded with admira- 
tion, not the less earnest because it was 
largely mingled with envy and hatred. 
$n all that related to trade, her states- 
men were considered as oracles, and 
her institutions as models. 

The great majority, therefore, of 

f 

* Reason a against establishing an East In- 
dia, Company with a Joint Stock, exclusive to 
all others, 1691, 
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those who assailed the Company as- 
sailed it, not because it traded on joint 
funds and possessed exclusive privi- 
leges, but because it was ruled by one 
man, and because his rule had been 
mischievous to the public, and bene- 
ficial only to himself and his creatures, 
The obvious remedy, it was said, for 
the evils which his maladministration 
had produced was to transfer the 
monopoly to a new corporation so con- 
stituted as to be in no danger of falling 
under the dominion either of a despot 
or of a narrow oligdfcrhy. Many per- 
sons who were desirous to be members 
of such a corporation, formed them- 
selves into a society, signed an engage- 
ment, and entrusted* the carB of their 
interests to a committee which con- 
tained some of the chief traders of the 
City. This society, though it had, in 
the eye of the law, no personality, was 
early designated, in popular speech, as 
the New Company ; and the hostilities 
between the New Company knd the 
Old Company soon caused almost as 
much excitement and anxiety, at least 
in that busy hive of which the Royal 
Exchange was the centre, as the hos- 
tilities between the Allies and the 
French King. The headquarters of 
the younger association were in Dow- 
gate : the Skinners lent their stately 
hall; and the meetings were held in 
a parlour renowned for the fragrance 
which exhaled from a magnificent 
wainscot of cedar.* 

While the contention was hottest, 
important news arrived from India, and 
was announced in the London Gazette 
as in the highest degree satisfactory, 
Peace had been concluded betwdfeii the 
G-reat Mogul and the English. That 
mighty potentate had not only with- 
drawn his troops from the factories, 
hut had bestowed on the Company 
privileges such as it had never be- 
fore enjoyed. Soon, however, ap- 
peared a very different version of the 
story. The enemies of Child had, t 
before this time, accused him of sys- 
tematically publishing false intelli- 
gence. He had now, they said, outlied 

* The engagement printed, and has 

been several times reprinted. As to Skinners’ 
Hall, see Seymour’s History of London, 1734. 


himself. They had obtained a true 
copy of the Firman which had put an 
end to the war; and they printed a 
translation of it. It appeared that Au- 
rengzebe had contemptuously granted 
to the English, in consideration of their 
penitence and of a large tribute, his 
forgiveness for their past delinquency, 
had charged them to behave themselves 
better for the future, and had, in the 
tone of a master, laid on them his 
commands to remove the principal 
offender, Sir John Child, from power 
and trust. The death of Sir John 
occurred so seasonably that these com-* 
mands could not be obeyed, But it 
was only too evident that the pacifica- 
tion which the rulers of the India 
House had represented as advanta- 
geous and honourable had really been 
effected on terms disgraceful to the 
English name.* 

During the summer of 1691, the con- 
troversy which raged on this subject be- 
tween the Leadenhall Street Company 
and the Dowgate Company kept the 
City in constant agitation. In the. 
autumn, the Parliament had no sooner 
met than both the contending parties 
presented petitions to the House of 
Commons.t The petitions weie im- 
mediately taken into serious* considera- 
tion, andresolutions of grave importance 
were passed. The first resolution was 
that the trade with the East Indies 
was beneficial to the kingdom: the 
second was that tlie trade with the East 
Indies would be best carried on by a 
joint stock company possessed of ex- 
clusive privileges. J It was plain, there- 
fore, that neither thoae manufacturers 
who wished to prohibit the trade, nor 
those merchants at the outports who 
wished' to throw it open, had the 
smallest chance of attaining their' ob- 
jects. The only question left was the 
question between the Old and the New 
Company. Seventeen years elapsed 
before that question ceased to disturb 
both political and commercial circles. 
It was fatal to the honour and power 
of one great minister, and to the peace 

* London Gazette, May 11. 1691; White’s 
Account of the East India Trade. 

t Commons’ Journals, Oct. 2B. 1601. 

X Commons’ Journals, Oct. 29, 1691, 
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The tract® w^ich the rival bodies put 
forth against each other were innume- 
rable. - If the drama of that age may 
be trusted, the feud between thB India 
House and Skinners’ Hall was some- 
time® as serious an impediment to the 
course of true Iovb in London as the 
fond of the Capuleta and Montagues 
had been at Verona.* Which of the 
two contending parties was the stronger 
it is not easy to say. The New Com- 
pany was supported by the "Whigs, the 
Old Company by the Tories. The New 
Company was popular : for it promised 
largely, and could not yet be accused 
of having broken its promises : it made 
no dividends, and therefore was not 
envied* it had no power to oppress, 
and had thereforeheen guilty of no op- 
pression. The Old Company, though 
generally regarded with little favour 
by the public, had the immense advan- 
tage of being in possession, and of 
having oi^y to stand on the defensive. 
The burden of framing a plan for the 
regulation of the India trade, and of 
proving that plan to be better than the 
plan hitherto followed, lay on the New 
Company. The Old Company had 
merely to find objections to every 
change that was proposed ; and such 
objections there was little difficulty in 
finding. The members of the New 
Company were ill provided with the 
means of purchasing support at Court 
and in Parliament. *They had no cor- 
porate existence, no common treasury. 
If any of them gave a bribe, he gave it 
ont of his own pocket, with little chance 
of being reimbursed. But the Old 
Company, though surrounded by dan- 
gers, still bold it® exclusive privileges, 
and still made its enormous profits. 
Its shock had indeed gone down greatly 
in value since the golden days of 
Charles t be Second: but a hundred 
pound® still sold for a hundred and 
twenty two.f After a large dividend 

* Rowe, In the Biter, which Vaa d&mhed, 
and deserved to be so, introduce! an old gen- 
tleman haranguing his daughter thus : " Thou 
hast been brad Up like a virtuous and a sober 
maiden ; and wouldest thou take the part of 
* profane wretch who arid bis stock oat of the 
Old Bast India Cota pany ? M 

t Hop to the States Ora end, le8I < 


had been paid to the proprietors, a 
surplus remained amply sufficient, in 
those days, to corrupt half a cabinet; 
and this surplus was absolutely at the 
disposal of one alble, determined, and 
unscrupulous man, who maintained the 
fight with wonderful art and perti- 
nacity. 

The majority of the Commons wished 
to effect a compromise, to retain the 
Old Company, but to remodel it, and 
to incorporate with it the members of 
the New Company. With this view it 
was, after long vehement debates 
and close divisions, resolved that the 
capital should be increased to a million 
and a half. In order to prevent a single 
person or a small junto from domineer- 
ing over the whole society, it was de- 
termined that five thousand pounds of 
stock should be the largest quantity 
that any single proprietor could hold, 
and that those who held more should 
be required to soli the overplus at any 
price not below par. In return for the 
exclusive privilege of trading to the 
Eastern seas, the Company was to be 
required to furnish annually five hun- 
dred tons of saltpetre to the Crown at 
a low price, and to export annually 
English manufactures to J;he value of 
two hundred thousand po«j$B.* 

A bill founded on tiu&e resolutions 
was brought in, read twice, and com- 
mitted, but was suffered to drop in 
consequence of the positive refusal of 
Child and his associates to accept the 
offered terms. He objected to every 
part of the plan ; and hi® objections 
are highly curious and amusing. The 
great monopolist took his stand on the 
principles of free trade. In a luminous 
and powerfully written paper he ex- 
posed the absurdity of the expedients 
which the House of Commons had 
devised. To limit the amount of stock 
which might stand in a single name 
would, he said, be most unreasonable. 
Surely a proprietor whose whole fortune 
was staked on the suceese of the Indian 
trade, was far more likely to exert all 
his faculties vigorously for the promo- 
tion of that trade than a proprietor 

* Hop mentions tfie length and warmth of 
the debates; Nov. ^j. 1691. Bee the Com- 
mons’ Journals, Dec, 17. andl€. 
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who had risked only what it would be 
no great disaster to lose. The demand 
that saltpetre should be furnished to 
the Grown for a fixed sum Child met 
by ‘those arguments, familiar to our 
generation, which prove that prices 
should be left to settle themselves. To 
the demand that the Company should 
bind itself to export annually two 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
English manufactures he very properly 
that the Company would most 
gladly export two millibns’ worth if 
the market required stch a supply, and 
that, if the market were overstocked, it 
would be mere folly to send good cloth 
half round the world to bo eaten by 
white ants. It was qever, he declared 
with much spirit, found politic to put 
trade into etrail ^oed bodi ces, which, 
instead of making it grow upright and 
thrive, must either kill it or force it awry. 

The Commons, irritated by Child’s 
obstinacy, presented an address re- 
questing the .King to dissolve the Old 
Company, and to grant a charter to a 
new Company on Buch terms as to His 
Majesty’s wisdom might seem fit* It 
is plainly implied in the terms of this 
address that the Commons - thought 
the King constitutionally competent 
to grant an exclusive privilege of trad- 
ing to the East Indies. 

The King replied that the subject 
was most important, that he would 
consider it maturely, and that he 
would, at a future time, give the House 
a more precise answer. f In Parlia- 
ment nothing more was said on the 
sulject during that session : but out of 
Parliament the war was fiercer than 
evet; and the belligerents were by no 
means scrupulous about the means 
which they employed. The chief wea- 
pons of the New Company were libels : 
the chief weapons of the Old Company 
were bribes. 

In the same week in which the bill 
for the regulation of the Indian trade 
was suffered to drop, another bill, which 
had produced great excitement and 
had called forth an almost unprece- 
dented display of parliamentary ability, 

underwent the same fate. 

■ 

* Commons’ Journals, Feb. 4. and 6, 1691. 

t Commons’ Joumate, Feb. 11. 169L 


During the eight years which pre> 
ceded the Revolution, the d^**,,*, 
Whigs had complained bit- 
terly, and not more bitterly 
than justly, of the hard mea- hfJJ 01 
sure dealt out to persons tre " on - 
accused of political offences. Was it 
not monstrous, they asked, that a cul- 
prit should be denied a sight of his 
indictment? Often an unhappy pri- 
soner had not known of what he was 
accused till he had held up his hand 
at the bar. The crime imputed to him 
might be plotting to shoot the King: 
it might bB plotting to poison the King. 
The more innocent the defendant was, 
the less likely he was to guess the 
nature of the charge on which he was 
to be tried ; and how could have 
evidence ready to rebut a charge the 
nature of which he could not guess ? 
The Crown had povter to compel the 
attendance of witnesses. The prisoner 
had no such power. If witnesses vo- 
luntarily came forward to speak in his 
favour, they could not be sworn. Their 
testimony therefore made less impres- 
sion on a jury than the testimony of 
thB witnesses for the prosecution, whose 
veracity was guaranteed by the most 
solemn sanctions of law and of religion. 
The juries, carefully selected by Sheriffs 
whom the government had named, 
were men animated by the fiercest party 
spirit, men who had as little tenderness 
for an Exclusionist or a Dissenter as 
for a mad dog. The Crown was served 
by a hand of able, experienced, and 
unprincipled lawyers, who could, by 
merely glancing over a brief, distin- 
guish every weak and every strong 
point of a case, whose presence of mind 
never failed them, whose flow of speech 
was inexhaustible, and who had passed 
their lives in dressing up the worse rea- 
son so as to make it appear the better. 
Was it not horrible to Bee three or firar 
of these shrewd, learned, tod callous 
orators arrayed against one po#c wretch 
who had pever in his life uttered a 
word in public, who was ignorant of 
the legal definition of treason and of 
the*first principles of the bw of evi- 
dence, And whose intellect, unequal at 
best to a fencing match with profes- 
sional gladiators, was confused by the 
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near prospect 4>f a cruel. and ignominious 
death? Suck however was the rule; 
and even for a man so much stupefied 
by sickness that he could not hold up 
his hand or make his voice heard, even 
for a poor old woman who understood 
nothing of what was passing exce^ 
that she was going to be roasted alive 
for doing an act of charity, no advocate 
was suffered to utter a word. That a 
state trial so conducted was little bet- 
ter than a judicial murder had been, 
during the proscription of the Whig 
rty, a fundamental article of the 
’ ' creed. The Tories, on the other 
. though they could not deny that 
there had been some hard cases, main- 
tained that, on the whole, substantial 
justice had been done. Perhaps a few 
seditidUs persons who had gone very 
near to the frontier of treason, but had 
not actually passed that frontier, might 
have suffered as traitors. But was that 
a sufficient reason for enabling the 
chiefs of the Rye House Plot and of 
the Western Insurrection to elude, by 
mere chicanery, the punishment of 
their guilt? On what principle was 
the traitor to have chances of escape 
which were not allowed to the felon ? 
The culprit who was accused of larceny 
was subject to all the same disadvan- 
tages which, in tile case of regicides 
and rebels, were thought so unjust : 
yet nobody pitied him. Nobody 
_\t it monstrous that he should 
not have time to study a copy of his 
indictment, that his witnesses should 
be examined without being sworn, that 
he should be left to%efend himself, 
without the help of counsel, against 
the most crafty veteran of the Old 
Bailey bar. The Whigs, it seemed, 
reserved all their compassion for those 
crimes which subvert government and 
dissolve the wliple frame of- human 
society. Guy Fawkes was to be treated 
with an . indulgence which was not to 
be extended to a shoplifter. Bradshaw 
was to have privileges which were 
refused to a boy who had robbed a 
henroost. 

The devolution produced, as was. na- 
tural, some change in the sentiments 
of both the great parting. In the days 
when none but Roundheads and Non- 


conformists were accused of. treason, 
even the most humane and upright 
Cavaliers were disposed to think that 
the laws which were the safeguards 
of the throne could hardly be too* se- 
vere. But, as soon as loyal Tory 
gentlemen and venerable fathers of the 
Church were in danger of being called 
in question for corresponding with 
Saint Germains, a new light flashed 
on many understandings which had 
been unable to discover the smallest 
injustice in the proceedings against 
Algernon Sidney and Alice Lisle. It 
was no longer thought utterly absurd 
to maintain that some advantages 
which were withheld from a man ac- 
cused of felony might reasonably be 
allowed to a man accused of treason. 
What probability was there that any 
sheriff would pack a jury, that any 
barrister would employ all the arts of 
sophistry and rhetoric, that any judge 
would strain law and misrepresent evi- 
dence, in order to convict an innocent 
person of burglary or sheep stealing ? 
But on a trial for high treason a verdict 
of acquittal must always be considered 
as a defeat of the government; and 
therB was but too much reasoii to 
fear that many sheriffs, barristers, and 
judges might be impelled by party 
spirit, or by some baser motive, to 
do anything which might save the 
government from the inconvenience 
and shame of a defeat. The cry of the 
whole body of Tories now was that 
the lives of good Englishmen who hap- 
pened to be obnoxious to the ruling 
powers were not sufficiently protected ; 
agd this cry was swelled by the voices 
of some lawyers who had distinguished 
themselves by the malignant zeal and 
dishonest ingenuity with which they 
had conducted State prosecutions in 
the days of Charles and James. 

The feeling of the Whigs, though it 
had not, like the feeling of the Tories, 
undergone a complete change, was yet 
not quite what it had been. Some, 
who had thought it most unjust that 
Russell should have no counsel and that 
Cornish should have no copy of his in- 
dictment^ now began to mutter that the 
times had changed; that the dangers 
of the State were extreme; that liberty, 
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property, religion, national independ- 
ence, were all at stake; that many 
Englishmen were engaged in schemes 
of which the object was to make Eng- 
land the slave of France and of Rome ; 
and that it would be most unwise to 
relax, at such a moment, the laws 
against political offences. It was true 
that the injustice, with which, in the 
late reigns, State trials had been con- 
ducted, had given great scandal. But 
this injustice was to he ascribed to the 
bad kings and bad judges with whom 
the nation had been cursed. William 
was now on the throne : Holt was seated 
for life on the bench; and Wilburn 
would never exact, nor would Holt 
ever perform, Services so shameful and 
wicked as those for which the banished 
tyrant had rewarded Jeffreys with riches 
and titles. This language however was 
at first held but by few. The Whigs, 
as a party, seem to have felt that they 
could not honourably defend, in the 
season of their prosperity, what, in the 
time of their adversity, they had always 
designated as a crying grievance, A 
bill for regulating trials in cases of 
high treason was brought into the House 
of Commons, and was received with 
general applause. Treby had the cou- 
rage to make some objections: but no 
division took place. The chief enact- 
ments were that no person should be 
convicted of high treason committed 
more than three years before the in- 
dictment was found; that every person 
indicted for high treason should be 
allowed to avail himself of the assist- 
ance of counsel, and should be fur- 
nished, ten days before the trial, with 
a copy of the indictment, and with a 
list of the freeholders frojn among whom 
the jury was to be taken ; that his wit- 
nesses should be sworn, and that they 
should be cited by the same process by 
which the attendance of the witnesses 
against him was secured. 

The Bill wenb'to the Upper House, 
and came back with an important 
amendment. The Lords had long com- 
plained of the anomalous and iniquitous 
constitution of that tribunal which had 
jurisdiction over them in cases of life 
and death. When a ^rand jury has 
found a bill of indictment against a 
vol. m. 


temporal peer for any offence higher 
than a misdemeanour, the Crown ap- 
points a Lord High Steward ; and in 
the Lord High Steward’s Court the ciiBe 
is tried. This Court was anciently 
composed in two very different ways. 
it> consisted, if Parliament happened 
to be sitting, of all the members of the 
Upper House. When Parliament was 
not sitting, the Lord High Steward 
summoned any twelve or more peers at 
his discretion to form a jury. The con- 
sequence was that a peer accused of 
high treason during a recess was tried 
by a jury which his prosecutors had 
packed. The Lords now demanded 
that^ during a recess as well as durij 
a session, every peer accused of hq 
treason should be tried by the 

ie demand was resisted by the 
House of Commons with a vehemence 
and obstinacy which men of the present 
generation may find it difficult to un- 
derstand. The truth is that some in- 
vidious privileges of peerage which 
have since been abolished, and others 
which have since fallen into entire de- 
suetude, werB then in full force and 
were daily used. No gentleman who 
had had a dispute with a nobleman 
could think, without indignation, of the 
advantages enjoyed by the favoured 
caste. If His Lordship were sued at 
law, his privilege enabled him to im- 
pede the course of^justire. If a rude 
word were spoken of him, such a word 
as he might himself utter with perfect 
impunity, he iqj|ht vindicate his in- 
sulted dignity both by civil and crimi- 
nal proceedings. If a barrister, in the 
discharge of his duty to a client, spoke 
with severity of the conduct of a noble 
seducer, if an honest squire on the race- 
course applied the proper epithets to 
the tricks of a noble swindler, the 
affronted patrician had only to com- 
plain to the proud and powerful body 
of which he was a member. His 
brethren mfde his cause their own. 
The offender was taken into custody 
by Black Rod, brought to the bat, 
flung into prison, and kept t}U 
he was glad to obtain forgiveness by 
the most degrading submissions. No- 
thing could therefore be more natural 
x 
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than that an Attempt of the Peamt© ob- have framed a law which. has in it 
tain any new advantage for their tuder nothing exclusive, a law which will be a 
should- be regarded by the Commons blessing to every class, from the highest 
with extreme jealousy. There is strong to the lowest. The new securities, 
reason to suspect that some able Whig which we propose to give to innocence 
politicians, who thought it dangerous oppressed by power, are common be- 
ts relax, at that moment, the laws tween the premier peer and the hum- 
against political offences, but who could blest day labourer. The clause which 
not, without incurring the charge of establishes a time of limitation for pro- 
inconsistency, declare themselves ad- secutions protects us all alike. To 
verse to any relaxation, had conceived every Englishman accused of the highest 
a hope that they might, by fomenting crime against the state, whatever be his 
the dispute about the Court of the rank, we give the privilege of seeing 
Lord High Steward, defer for at least hie indictment, the privilege of being 
a year the passing of a bill which they defended by counsel, the privilege of 
disliked, and yet could not decently having his witnesses summoned by writ 
oppose. If this really was their plan, of subpcBna and sworn on the Holy 
it succeeded perfectly. The Lower Gospels. Such is the bill which we 
House rejected the amendment: the sent up to your Lordships; and you 
Upper House persisted: a free confer- return it to us with a clause of which 
enoe was held ; and the question was the effect is to give certain advantages 
argued with great force and ingenuity to your noble order at the expense of 
on both sides. thB ancient prerogatives of the Crown. 

Tb* Masons in favour of the amend- Surely before we consent to take away 
inept are obvious, and indeed at first from the King any poorer which his 
sight «eem unanswerable. It was surely predecessors have possessed for ages, 
difficult to defend a system under which and to give it to your Lordships, we 
the Sovereign nominated a conclave of ought to be satisfied that you are more 
his own creatures to decide the fate of likely to use it Well than he. Some- 
men whom he regarded as his mortal thing we must risk: somebody we must 
enemies. And conld anything be more trust ; and since we are forced, muck 
absurd than that a nobleman accused against our will, to institute what i& 
ttf high treason should be entitled to be necessarily an invidious comparison, 
teied by the whola body of his peers if we must own ourselves unable to dis- 
his indictment happened to be brought r any reason for believing that 
into the House of Lords the minute prince is. IgMuto be trusted than an 
before a prorogation, but that, if the aristocracy. Is itreasonable, you ask, 
indictment arrived a minute after the that you should tev tried for your lives 
prorogation, he shoulddbe at the mercy before a few members of your House, 
of a email junto na®»d by the very selected by the Grown ? Is it reasonable, 
authority which prosecuted him ? That we ask in our turn, that you should 
anything could have been said on the have the privilege of, being tried by all 
other side seems ptrange : but those the members of your House ; that is to 
who mana ged the conference for the say, by your brothers, yoiv u u^les , your 
Commons were not ordinary men, and first cousins, your second cousins, your 
seem this o ccasio n to have put forth fathers in law, your brothers in law, 
all ihed^ powers. Conspicuous among your most intimate friends? You marry 
them was Charles Montague, who was so much into each other’s families, you 
rapidly rising to the highest rank live so much in each other’s society, 
among the orators of that age. To him that there is scarcely a nobleman who 
the lead seeps on this occasion to hate is not connected by consanguinity or 
been left ; and fo> Jais pen we owe an affinity with several others, a^d who 
< M*»unt ef the discussion, which gferes is not on terms of friendship with seve- 
^ l ® LC9 “ ell t notion of his talents for ral more. There have been great i u«m 
Spate, “ We have fr^m^^—snah whose death put a third or fourth part 
mss in substance his reasoning,—" wo J of thedwronage of England into mourn- 
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in g. Nor is there much danger that 
even those peers who may be uncon- 
nected with an aOTsed lord will be 
disposed tD send him to the block if 
they can with decency say, ‘ Not Guilty, 
upon my honour.’ For the ignominious 
death of a single member of a small 
aristocrat! cal body necessarily leaves A 
stain on the reputation of his fellows, 
If, indeed, your Lordships proposed 
that every one of your body should be 
compelled to attend and vote, the Crown 
might have some chance of obtaining 
justice against a guilty peer, however 
strongly connected. But you propose 
that attendance shall be voluntary. Is 
it possible to doubt what the conse- 
quence will be? All the prisoner’s 
relations and friends will be in their 
places to vote for him. Good nature 
and the fear of making powerful ene- 
mies will keep away many who, if they 
voted at all, would he forced by con- 
science and honour to vote against him. 
The new system which you propose 
would therefore evidently be unfair to 
the Crown ; and you do not show any 
reason for believing that the old system 
has been found in practice unfair to 
yourselves. We may confidently affirm 
that, even under a government less just 
and merciful than that under which we 
have the happiness to live, an innocent 

jjtao uluid tu iocu ii uiu oul ij onu u± 

peers that can be brought together in 
Westminster Hall to try him. How 
stands the fact? In what single case 
has a guiltless head fallen by the verdict 
of this packed jury? It would be easy 
to make out a long list of squires, mer- 
chants, lawyers, Burgeons, yeomen, 
artisans, ploughmen, whose blood, bar- 
barously shed during the late evil 
times, cries for vengeance to heaven. 
But what single member of your 
House, in our days, or in the days of 
our fathers, or in tie days of our grand- 
fathers, suffered death unjustly by sen- 
tence of the Court of the Lord High 
Steward? Hundreds of the common 
people Were sent to thl gallows by* 
common juries for the Rye House Plot 
and the Western Insurrection, #One 
peer, and one alone, my Lord Dela- 
ware, vn brought at that time before 
the Court of the Lord High Steward ; 


and he was acquitted. You say that 
the* Evidence against him was legally 
insufficient. Be it so. But so was the 
evidence against Sidney, against Cor- 
nish, against Alice Lisle ; yet it sufficed 
to destroy them. You say that the peers 
before whom my Lord Delamere was 
brought were selected With shameless 
unfairness by Xing James and by Jef- 
freys. Be it so. But this only proves 
that, under the worst possible Hing, 
and under the worst possible High 
Steward, a lord tried by lords has a 
better chance for life than a commoner 
who puts himself on his country. We 
cannot, therefore, under the mild go- 
vernment which we now possess, foel 
much apprehension for the safety of 
any innocent peer. Would that we felt 
as little apprehension for the safety of 
that government ! But it is notorious 
that the settlement with whicl# our 
liberties are inseparably bound up is 
attacked at once by foreign and by do- 
mestic enemies. We cannot oonsant, at 
such a crisis, to relax the restraints which 
have, it may well be feared, already 
proved too feeble to prevent some men 
of high rank from plotting the ruin of 
their country. To sum up the whole, 
what is asked of us is that we will con- 
sent to transfer a certain power from 
their Majesties to your Lordships. Our 

caaidwca ao uu.au, at, uua lulu Dj in uux 

opinion, their Majesties have not too 
much power, and vcmr Lordships have 
quite power enoug^.’* 

These arguments, though eminently 
ingenious, and mot without real force, 
failed to convince the Upper House. 
The Lords insisted that every peer 
should be’ entitled to be a Trier. The 
Commons were with difficulty induced 
to consent that the number of Triers 
should never bB less than thirty m, 
and positively refused to make any 
further concession. The bill was there- 
fore suffered to drop.* 

* The history of this bill is to be oollectad 
from the bln itself, which is among the Ar- 
chives of the Upper House, from the Journals 
of the two House* during November amt* De- 
cember 1690, and January 1091 ; particularly 
from the Common*’ Journals of December U. 
and January 13. and 25., and theXordi* Jour- 
nal* of January 90. and U. BtaabttGrrc’s 
Debates, 

x 2 
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0 It is certain that those who in the 
ponferehcvt on this bill represented the 
f^pnunons did not exaggerate the dan- 
ger to which the government was ex- 
posed. While the constitution of the 
Court which was t-o try peers for treason 
Was under discussion, a treason planned 
with rare skill by a peer was all but 
carried into execution. 

Marlborough had never ceased to 
P1(rt , assure the Court of Saint Ger- 
55 --* mains that the great crime 
borough which he had committed was 
tbeg£ . constantly present to his 
orwT** thoughts, and that he lived 
iuia. on iy f or the purpose of repent- 
ance and reparation. Not only had he 
been himself converted : he had also 
converted the Princess Anne. In 168B, 
the Churchills had, with little difficulty^ 
induced her to fly from her father’s 
palalie. In 1691, they, with as little 
difficulty, induced her to copy out and 
sign a letter expressing her deep con- 
cern for his misfortunes and her earnest 
wish to atone for her breach of duty.* 
At the same time Marlborough held out 
hopes that it might be in his power to 
effect the restoration of his old master 
in the best possible way, without the 
help of a single foreign soldier or sailor, 
by the votes of the English Lords and 
Commons, and by the support of the 
English army. We are not fully in- 
formed as to all the details of his plan. 
But the outline is Jcnown to us from 
a most interesting paper written by 
James, of which one copy is in the 
BodleianLibrary, and another among the 
archives of the French Foreign Office. 

The jealousy with which tie English 
regarded the Dutch was at this time 
inters** there had never been a 
hearty friendship between the nations. 
They fere indeed near of kin to each 
other. They spoke two dialects of one 
wideqjrtod language. Both boasted 
of t&etr political freedom. Both were 
attached to the reformed faith. Both 
were threatened by the s qjne enemy, 
and could be safe only while they were 
united. Yet there was no cordial 
feeling between them. They would 
probably hs^e lpwd> each other more, 

* The letter, date* ©■oember 1. Iflfll, Is In 
the Life of James, 11, 477. 


if they had, in some respects, re- 
sembled each other fesB. They were 
the two great commercial nations, the 
two great maritime nations. In etfery 
sea their flags Were found together, in 
the Baltic and in the Mediterranean, 
in the Gulf of Meiico and in the 
Straits of Malacca. Evejy where the 
merchant of London and the merchant 
of Amsterdam were trying to forestall 
each other and to undersea each other. 
In Europe the contest was not san- 
guinary. But too often, in barbarous 
countries, where*there was no law but 
force, the competitors had met, burn- 
ing with cupidity, burning with ani- 
mosity, armed for battle, each sus- 
pecting the other of hostile designs, 
and each resolved to give the other no 
advantage. In such circumstances it 
is not strange that many violent and 
cruel acts should have been perpe- 
trated. What had been done in those 
distant regions could seldom be exactly 
known in Europe. Every thing whb 
exaggerated and distorted by vague 
report and by national prejudice. Z __ 
it was the popular belief that the Eng- 
lish were always blameless, and that 
every quarrel was to be ascribed to 
the avarice and inhumanity of the 
Dutch. Lamentable events which had 
taken place in the Spice Islands werg 
brought on our stage. The English- 
men were all saints and heroes ; the 
Dutchmen all fiends in human shape, 
lying, robbing, ravishing, murdering, 
torturing, The angry passions indi- 
cated by these representations had 
more than once found vept in war. 
Thrice in the lifetime of one genera- 
tion the two nations had 'contended, 
with equal courage and with various 
success, for the sovereignty of the 
Ocean. The tyranny of Jaines, as it 
had reconciled Tories to Whigs, and 
Phurchmen to Noncoiubiinists, had 
also reconciled the English to the 
Dutch. While our unoeafijs were look- 
ing to the Hague for deliverance, the 
massacre of Amboyud and the great 
humiliation of Chatham had seemed 
to bw forgotten. But since the Revo- 
lution the old feeling had revived. 
Though Englaifd and Holland were 
now closely bound together by treaty, 
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they were as far as ever from being 
bound together by affection. Once, 
just after the battle of Beachy Head, 
our countrymen had seemed disposed 
to be just: but a violent reaction had 
speedily followed. Torrington, who 
deserved to be shot, became a popular 
favourite ; and the allies whom he»had 
shamefully abandoned were accused of 
persecuting him without a cause. The 
partiality shown by thB King to the 
companions of his youth was the fa- 
vourite theme of the| 0 wera of sedition. 
The most lucrative posts in his house- 
hold, it was said, were held by Dutch- 
men: the House of Lords was fast 
filling with Dutchmen: the finest 
manors of the Crown were given to 
Dutchmen : the army was commanded 
by Dutchmen. That it would have 
been wise in William to exhibit some- 
what less obtrusively his laudable 
fondness for his native country, and 
to remunerate his early friends some- 
what more sparingly, is perfectly true. 
But it will not be easy to prove that, 
on any important occasion during his 
whole reign, he sacrificed the interests 
of our island to the interests of the 
United provinces. The English, how- 
ever, were on this subject prone tu fits 
of jealousy which made them quite 
incapable of listening to reason. One 
of the sharpest of those fite came on in 
the autupm of 1691. The antipathy to 
the Dutch was at that time strong in 
all classes, and nowhere stronger than 
in the Parliament and in the army.* 

Of that antipathy Marlborough de- 
termined to avail himself for the pur- 
pose, as he assured James and James’s 
adherents, of effecting a restoration. 
The temper of both Houses was such 
that they might not improbably be 
induced by skilful management to 
present a joint address requesting that 

* Burnet, fi. 85. ; and Burnet MS. Harl. 
8584, See also a memorial signed by Holmes, 
but consisting of intelligence famished by 
Ferguson, among thB extracts from the Nairae 
Papers, printed by Macpherson. It bears date 
October 1091. “ The Prince of Orange," says 
Holmes, “ is mortally hated by the Ingliih, 
' r that he hath no Iovb for 
. he .confide in them, hut 

It’s not doubted but 

the Parliament will not be f&r foreigners to 
ride them with a eaveaon,” 


all foreigners might be dismissed from 
the service of their Majesties. Marl- 
borough undertook to move such an 
address in the Lords ; and there would 
have been no difficulty in finding some 
gentleman of great weight to make a 
similar motion in the Commons. 

If the address should be carried, 
what could William do? Would he 
yield? Would he discard all his 
dearest, his oldest, his most trusty 
friends? It WaB hardly possible to 
believe that he would make so pain- 
ful, so humiliating, a concession. If 
ho did not yield, there would be a 
rupture between him and the Parlia- 
ment; and the Parliament would be 
backed by the people. Even a King 
ing by a hereditary title might 
shrink from such a contest with 
the Estates Df the Realm. But to a 
King whose title rested on a resolution 
of the Estates of the Realm such a 
contest must almost necessarily be 
fatal. The last hope of William would 
be in the army. The army Marl- 
borough undertook to manage ; and it 
is highly probable that what he under- 
took he could havB performed. His 
courage, his abilities, his noble und 
winning manners, the splendid success 
which had attended him on every 
occasion on which he had been in 
command, had made him, in spite of 
his sordid vices, a favourite with his 
brethren in ann». They were proud 
of haring one countryman ^ho had 
shown that he wanted nothing but 
opportunity to vie with the ablest 
Marshal of France. The Dutch were 
even more disliked by the English 
troops than by tho English nation 
generally. Had Marlborough there- 
fore, after securing the cooperation of 
some distinguished officers, presented 
himself at the critical moment to those 
regiments which he had led to rictory 
in Flanders and in Ireland, had he 
called on them to rally round him, to 
protect tlfe Parliament, and to drive 
out the aliens, there is strong reason 
to think that the call would have been 
obeyed. He would then have had it 
in his power to fulfil the promises 
which he had so solemnly made to his 
old master. 
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Of &U the schemes ever formed for 
tiie restoration of James or of his 
descendants, this scheme promised the 
fhirdftt. That natipnal pride, that 
hatred of arbitrary power, which had 
hitherto been on William’s aide, would 
now be turned against him. Hundreds 
of thousands who would have put their 
lives in jeopardy to prevent a French 
army from imposing a government on 
the English, would have felt no dis- 
position to prevent an English army 
from driving out the Dutch. Even 
the Whigs could scarcely, without re- 
nouncing their old doctrines, support a 
prince who obstinately refused to com- 
ply with the general wish of his people 
signified to him by his Parliament 
The plot looked well. An active 
canvass was made. Many members of 
the House of Commons, who did not 
at all suspect that there was any ul- 
terior design, promised to vote against 
the foreigners. Marlborough was in- 
defatigable in inflaming the discon- 
tents of the army, His house was 
constantly filled with officers who 
heated each other into fury by talking 
against the Dutch. But, before the 
preparations were complete, a strange 
suspicion rose in the minds of some 
of the Jacobites. That the author of 
this bold and artful scheme wished bo 
pull down the existing government 
there could be little doubt. But was 
it quite certain whflt government he 
meant to set up ? Might he not de- 
pose William without restoring James? 
Was it not possible that a man so 
wise, so aspiring, and so wicked, might 
be meditating a double treason, such 
as would have been thought a master- 
piece of statecraft by the great Italian 
politicians of the fifteenth century, 
such as Borgia would have envied, 
such as Machiavel would have extolled 
to the skies? What if this consum- 
mate dissembler should cheat both the 
rival Hinge ? What if, when he found 
himself oomtnander of ■ the r «Crmy and 
protector of the Parliament, he should 
proclaim Queen Anne? Was it not 
possible that the weary and harassed 
might gladly acquiesce in such 
tomcat? James was unpopular 
because he was a Papist influenced by 


Popish priests. William was unpopu- 
lar because he was a foreigner at- 
tached to foreign favourites. Anne 
was at once a Protestant an® an 
Englishwoman. Under her govern- 
ment the country would be in no dan- 
ger of being overrun either by Jesuits 
or by Dutchmen. That Marlborough 
had the strongest motives for placing 
her on the throne was, evident. He 
could never, in the court of her ffither, 
be more than a repentant criminal, 
whose services (were overpaid by a 
pardon. In her court the husband of 
her adored friend would be what Pepin 
Heristal and Charles Martel had been 
to the Chilperics and Childeberts. He 
would be the chief director of the civil 
and military government. He would 
wield the whole power of England. 
He would hold the balance of Europe. 
Great kings and commonwealths would 
bid against each other for his favour, 
and exhanst their treasuries in the 
vain hope Df satiating his avarice. The 
presumption was, therefore, that, if he 
had the English crown in his hands, 
he would put it on the head of the 
Princesg. What evidence there was to 
confirm this presumption ie not known : 
but it is certain that something took 
place which convinced some of the 
most devoted friends of the exiled 
that he was meditating a second 

S , surpassing even the feat which 
performed at Salisbury. They 
were afraid that if, at that moment, 
they succeeded in getting rid of Wil- 
liam, the situation of James would be 
more hopeless than ever. So 
fully were they persuaded of burourh'i 
the duplicity of their accom^ by 
plice, that they not ODly re- 
fused to proceed further in 
the execution of the plan which he 
had formed, but .disclosed his whole 
scheme to Portland. 

William seems to have been alarmed 
and provoked by this Intelligence to a 
degree very traugual vrith him. In 
general he wa& iimulgent, nay, wilfully 
blind, to the baatonett of the English 
statesmen whom lie employed, He 
, \ * he knew, that some 

i ftfcrantg were in correspondence 
with his competitor; and yet he did 
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not punish them, Aid not disgrace 
them, did not even frown on them. 
He thought meanly, and he had but 
too p>od reason for thinking meanly, 
of thB whole of that breed of public 
men which the Restoration had formed 
and had bequeathed to the Revolution. 
He knew them too well to complain 
because he did not find in them 
vefacitv, fidelity, consistency, disinte- 
restedness. The very Utmost that he 
expected from them was that they 
would serve him as ^ar as they could 
serve him without serious danger to 
themselves. If be learned that, while 
sitting in his council and enriched by 
his bounty, they were trying to make 
for themselves at Saint Germains an 
interest which might be of use to them 
in the event of a counterrevolution, be 
was more inclined to bestow on them 
the contemptuous commendation which 
was bestowed of old on the worldly 
wisdom of the unjust steward than to 
call them to a severe account, But 
the crime of Marlborough was of a very 
different kind. His treason was not 
that of a fainthearted man desirous to 
keep a retreat open for himself in 
every event, but that of a man of 
dauntless courage, profound policy, 
and measureless ambition. William 
was not prone to fear; but, if there 
was anything on earth that he feared, it 
was Marlborough. To treat the crimi- 
nal as he deserved was indeed impos- 
sible : for those by whom his designs 
had been made known to the govern- 
ment would never have consented to 
appear against him in the witness box. 
But to permit him to retain high com- 
mand in that anny which he was than 
engaged in seducing would have been 
madness. 

Late in the evening of the ninth of 
January the Queen had a painful ex- 
planation with the Princess Anne. 

^ Early the next morning Marl- 
ofS2u borough was informed that 
borou?h ' their Majesties had no further 
occasion for his services, and that he 
must not presume to appear in the 
royal presence. He hail been loaded 
with honours, and wjjh what he loved 
better, riches. All was at once taken 
away. 


The real history of these events was 
known to very few. Evelyn, Vnri(rai 
who had in general excellent 
sources of information, believed ti“ C a£S 
that the corruption and extor- 
tion of whieh Marlborough was dU * r “* 
notoriously guilty had roused the royal 
indignation. The Dutch ministers could 
only tell the States General that six 
different stories were spread abroad by 
Marlborough’s enemies. Some said 
that he had indiscreetly suffered an 
important military secret to escape 
him; some that he had spoken dis- 
respectfully of their Majesties; some 
that he had done ill offices between the 
Queen and the Princess ; some that he 
had been forming cabals in the army ; 
some that he had carried on an un- 
authorised correspondence with the 
Danish government about the general 
politics of Europe ; and some that he 
had been trafficking with the agents of 
thB Court of Saint Germains.* His 
friends contradicted every one of these 
tales, and affirmed that his only crime 
was his dislike of the foreigners who 
were lording it oyer his countrymen, 
and that he had fallen a victim to the 
machinations of Portland, whom he 
was known to dislike, and whom he 
had not very politely described as i 
wooden fellow. The mystery, which 
from the first overhung the s^ory of 
Marlborough’s disgrace, was darkened, 
after the lapse qF fifty years, by the 
shameless mendacity , of his widow. 
The concise narrative of James dispels 
that mystery, and makes it clear, not 
only why Marlborough was disgraced, 
but also how several of the reports 
about the cause of his .disgrace origi- 
nated, f 

1 Ellyn’s Diary, Jan. ; Hop to States 
General, Fafc 1 169$; Bad an to States Ctawral, 

^ ft 

f The words of James are these ; they w ere 
written in November 1092 

“ Mbs amis, 1’annSe pante, avoiemt 

deme rappeler parlBparlement. Lax 

Gtoit conoertde ; et Milord Churchill devoft 
proposer dans ie Ptriement de d rew tea 
Ire strangers tant des oonreils et to l'e na6e 
que du royaome. Si le Prince d’Oraoge evoit 
consent! & oette proposition, Us Paoredent 
eu entre lours mains. 8*11 l' avcftfrT C fu sfte, U 
auroit fait .declarer Id Parlement centre Ini ; 
et en mime temps Milord Churchill devolt n 
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Though William assigned to the 
public no reason for exercising his un- 

d§clarer avec l’arm&e pour le Parlement; et 
, la flotte devoit faire de mfrme ; et l'on devoit 
* n& rappeler. L’on avoit d@jH. comment d’agir 
dlaSoe projBt ; et on avoit gagn§ un gros parti, 
qu&nd quelques fidSles sujete indiscrete, croy- 
asat me servir, eet s’imaginant q'ue oe que Mi- 
lord Churchill faisoit n'^toit pas pour moi, 
mala pour la Prin cease de Danemarck, eurent 
1' imprudence de d&couvrir le tout & Benthing, 
0b d6fcoum&rent ainsi le ooup.” 

A translation of this most remarkable pas- 
sage, which at once solves many interesting 
and perplexing problems, was published eighty 
years ago by Macpherson. But, strange to 
say, it attracted no notioe, and has never, as 
far as I know, been mentioned by any bio- 
grapher of Marlborough, 

The narrative of James requires no confir- 
mation; but it is strongly confirmed by the 
Burnet MS. Harl. 65B4. “ Marleburrough,” 
Burnet wrote in September 1693, " set himself 
to decry the Sling’s conduct and to lessen him 
in all his discourses, and to possess the Eng- 
lish with an aversion to the Dutch, who, as 
he pretended, had a much larger share of the 
King’s favour and confidence than they,"— 
the English, I suppose,— “had. This was a 
point on which the English, who are too apt 
to despise all other nations, and to overvalue 
themselves, were easily enough inflamed. So 
it grew to be the universal subject of dis- 
course, and was the constant entertainment 
at Marteburrough’s, where there was a con- 
stant randivous of the English officers.” 
About the dismission of Marlborough, Burnet 
wrote at the same time : “ The King said to 
myself upon it that he had very good reason 
to believe that he had made his peace with 
Xing James, and was engaged in a corre- 
Bponlenue with France. It is certain he was 
doing a&fce could to set on a faction in the 
army and the nation against the Dutch.” 

It is curious to compare this plain tale, told 
while the facts were raoaat, with the shuffling 
narrative which Burnet prepared for the pub- 
lic eyB many years later, when Marlborough 
was closely united to the Whigs, and was 
rendering great and splendid services to the 
Burnet, 11. 90. 

The buchess of Marlborough, in her Vindi- 
cation, had the effrontery to declare that she 
“ could never learn what cause the King as- 
signed for his displeasure.” She suggests that 
Y uung’s forgery may have been the cause. Now 
she must have known that Young’s forgery 
was not committed till some months alter her 
husband's disgrace. She was Indeed lament- 
ably deficient in memory, a faculty which is 
proverbially said to he necessary to persons of 
the class to which she belonged. Her own 
volume ooovicts her of falsehood. She gives 
a letter from Mary to Anne, In which Mary 
says, “ I naed not repeat the cause my Lord 
Marlborough has given the King to do what 
he has done.” These words plainly imply 
that Anne had been apprised of the cause, 
If she had not been apprised of the cause, 
would Bha not have said so in her answer? 
But we have her answer: and it contain 0 not 
p word on the subject, she was then apprised 


doubted prerogative by dismissing his 
servant, Anne had been in- Rupture 
formed of the truth; and it had Mwy^nd 
been left to herto judge whether 
an officer who had been guilty of a foul 
treason Was a inmate of the palace. 
Three weeks passed. Lady Marlborough 
still retained her post and her apart- 
ments at Whitehall. Her husband 
still resided with her; and still the 
King and Queen gave no sign of dis- 
pleasure. At length the haughty and 
vindictive Countess, emboldened by 
their patience, determined to brave 
them face to face, and accompanied her 
mistress one evening to the drawing- 
room at Kensington. This was too 
much even for the gentle Mary. She 
would indeed have expressed her in- 
dignation before the crowd which sur- 
rounded the card tables, had she not 
remembered that her sister was in a 
state which entitles women to peculiar 
indulgence. Nothing was said that 
night : but on the following day a 
letter from the Queen was delivered to 
the Princess. Mary declared that she 
was unwilling to give pain to a sister 
whom she loved, and in whom she could 
easily pass over any ordinary fault : 
but this was a serious matter. Lady 
Marlborough must be dismissed. While 
she lived at Whitehall her lord would 
live there. Was it proper that a man 
in his situation should be suffered to 
make the palace of his injured master 
his home? Yet so unwilling was His 
Majesty to deal severely with the worst 
offenders, that even this had been 
borne, and might have been borne 
longer, had not Anne brought the Coun- 
tess to defy the King and Queen in 
their own presence chamber/ “It was 
unkind,” Mary wrote, “ in a sister : it 
would have been uncivil in an equal; 
and I need not say that I have more to 
claim.” The Princess, in her answer, 
did not attempt to exculpate or excuse 
Marlborough, but expressed a firm con- 
viction that his wife was innocent, and 
implored the Queen not to insist on 
so heartrending a separation. “ There 
is no misery, Anne wrote, i! that I 

of the cause ; and is it possible to believe that 
shB kept it a seextot from hBr adored Mrs. 
Freeman ? 
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cannot resolve to suffer rather than 'the 
thoughts of parting from her.” 

The Princess sent for her uncle 
Rochester, and implored him to carry 
lier letter to Kensington and to be her 
advocate there. Rochester defined thB 
office of messenger, and, though he 
tried to restore harmony between his 
kinswomen, was by no means disposed 
to plead the cause of the Churchills. 
He had indeed long seen with extreme 
uneasiness the absolute dominion exer- 
cised over his younger niece by that 
unprincipled pair. Anne’s expostula- 
tion was sent to the Queen by a ser- 
vant. The only reply was a message 
from the Lord Chamberlain, Dorset, 
commanding Lady Marlborough to 
leave the palace. Mrs. Morley would 
not be separated from Mrs. Freeman. 
As to Mr. Morley, all places where he 
could have his three courses and his 
three bottles were alike to him. The 
Princess and her whole family there- 
fore retired’ to Sion House, a villa be- 
longing to the Duke of Somerset, and 
situated on the margin of the Thames. 
In London she occupied Berkeley 
House, which stood in Piccadilly, on 
the site now covered by Devonshire 
House.* Her income was secured by 
Act of Parliament : but no punishment 
which it was in the power of the Crown 
to inflict on her was spared. Her guard 
of honour was taken away. The foreign 
ministers ceased to wait upon her. 
When she went to Bath, the Secretary 
of State wrote to request the Mayor of 
that city not to receive her with the 
ceremonial with which royal visitors 
were usually welcomed. When she 
attended divine service at Saint James’s 
Church, she found that the rector had 
been forbidden to show her the custo-' 
mary marks of respect, to bow to her 
from his pulpit, and to send a copy of 
his text to be laid on her cushion. 
Even the bellman of Piccadilly, it was 
said, perhaps falsely, was ordered not 
to chant her praises in his doggrel | 

* My account of these transactions I have 
been forced to take from the narrative of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, a narrative which 
is to be read with constant suspicion, ex- 
cept when, 6 lb is often tBe case, she relates 
same instance of her own malignity and in- 
solence. 


verse under the windows of Berkeley 
House* 

That Anne was in the wrong is clear; 
but it is not equally clear that the 
King and Queen were in the right. 
They should have either dissembled 
their displeasure, or openly declared 
tb e tru e reas on s f or it. Unf art unately, 
they let everybody see the punishment, 
and they let scarcely anybody know the 
provocation. They should have re- 
membered that, in the absence of in- 
formation about the cause of a quarrel, 
the public is naturally inclined to side 
with the weaker party, and that this 
inclination is likely to be peculiarly 
strong when a sister is, without any 
apparent reason, harshly treated by a 
sister. They should have remembered, 
too, that they were exposing to attack 
what was unfortunately the one vulner- 
able part of Mary’s character. A cruel 
fate had put enmity between her and 
her father. Her detractors pronounced 
her utterly destitute of natural affec- 
tion ; and even her eulogists, when 
they spoke of the way in which she had 
discharged the duties of the filial rela- 
tion, were forced to speak in a subdued 
and apologetic tone. Nothing there- 
fore could be more unfortunate than 
that she should a second time appear 
unmindful of the ties of Consanguinity. 
She was now at open war wii both 
the two persons who were nearest to 
her in blood. Mamy, who thought that 
her conduct towards her parent was 
justified by the extreme danger which 
had threatened her country and her 
religion, wure unable to defend her 
conduct towards her sister. While 
Mary, who was really guilty in this 
matter of nothing worse than impru- 
dence, was regarded by thB world as an 
oppressor, Anne, who was as> culpable 
as her small faculties enabled her to 
be, assumed thB interesting character 
of a meek, resigned, sufferer. In those 
private letters, indeed, to which the 

* The Duchesa of Marlborough's Yindic*- 
tion ; Dartmouth’s Note on Burnet, li. 92. , 
Verses of the Night Bellman of Piooftdffiy and 
my Lord Nottingham’s Order thereupon, 1691. 
There is a bitter lampoon on Lady Marl- 
borough of the same date, entitled The Uni- 
versal Health, a true Union to the Queen and 
Princess, 
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but, before he had been a year among 
his new Mends, they discovered his 
true character, and solemnly cast him 
out as a hypocrite. Thenceforth he 
became the mortal enemy of the leading 
Biptifltfl, and persecuted them with the 
Same treachery, the same mendacity, 
the same effrontery, the same black 
malice, which had, many years before, 
wrought the destruction of more cele- 
brated victims. Those who had lately 
been edified by his account of his 
blessed experiences stood aghast to 
hear him crying out that he would be 
revenged, that revenge was God's own 
sweet morsel, that tho wretches who 
had excommunicated him should be 
ruined, that they should be forced to 
fly their country, that they should 
be stripped to tne last shilling. His 
designs were at length frustrated by 
a righteous decree of tho Court of 
Chancery, a decree which would have 
left a deep stain on the character of un 
ordinary man, but which makes no 
perceptible addition to the infamy of 
Titus Oates* Through all changes, 
however, he was surrounded by a small 
knot of hotheaded and foulmouthed 
agitators, who, abhorred and despised 
by every respectable "Whig, yet called 
themselves Whigs, and thought them- 
selves injured because they were not 
rewarded for scurrility and slander 
with the boat places under the Crown. 

In 1691, Titua, in, order to be near 
tbs focal point of political intrigue and 
faction ."had taken a house 'within the 
precinct of Whitehall. To this house 
Fuller, who lived hard by, found ad- 
mission. The evil work, which bad 
been begun in him, when he was still 
a child, by the memoirs of Dangerfleld, 
was now completed by thB conversation 
of Qstee. The Salanmn ca Doct or was, 
aa a witness, no longer fonpdable ; but 
ha was impelled, partly by the savage 
malignity which he frit towards all 
whom he considered as his enemies, 
and partly by mere monktylike rest- 
lessness and love of mischief, to do, 
through the instrumentality of others, 
what he could no longer do in person. 
In Fuller he had found the corrupt 

• North's Rmnen ; Ward's London Spy ; 
Cronby'i English DsptUU, voL lit, chap, i. 
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heart, the ready tongue, and the un- 
abashed front, which are the first qua- 
lifications for the office of a false 
accuser. A. friendship, if that word 
may be so used, sprang up between the 
pair. Oates opened his house and even 
his purse to Fuller. The veteran sinner, 
both directly and through the agency 
of his dependents, intimated to the 
novice that nothing made a man so 
important as the discovering of a plot, 
and that these were times when a young 
fellow who woujd stick at nothing and 
fear nobody might do wonders. The 
Revolution, — such was the language 
constantly held by Titus and his para- 
sites, — had produced little good. The 
brisk boys of Shaftesbury had not been 
recompensed according to their merits. 
Even the Doctor, — such was the ingra- 
titude of men, — was looked on coldly 
at the new Court Tory rogues sate 
at the council board, and were ad- 
mitted to the royal closet ^ Jtlwimld 
be a noble feat to bring the^Mn^l to 
the block. Above all, it woul^? de- 
lightful to see Nottingham's lonjfBlemn 
face on Tower Hill. For the hatred 
with which these bad men regarded 
Nottingham had no bounds, and was 
probably excited less by his political 
opinions, in which there was doubtless 
much to condemn, than by his moral 
character, in which the closest scrutiny 
will detect little that is not deferring 
of approbation. Oates, with t^e autho- 
rity which experience and success en- 
title a preceptor to assume, read his 
pupil a lecture on the art of bearing falsB 
witness., “ You ought," he said, with 
many oaths and curses, "to have made 
more, much more, out of what you heard 
and saw at Saint Germains. Never 
was there n finer foundation for a plot. 
But you are a fool : you are a coxcomb : 
I could beat you : I would not have 
done so. I used to go to Charles and 
tell him his own. 1 called Lauderdale 
names to his face. I made King, Mi- 
nisters, Lords, Commons, afraid of me. 
But you young men have no spirit." 
Fuller was greatly edified by these ex- 
hortations. It woa, however, hinted to 
him by some f.hls associates that, if 
he meant to take up the trade of swear- 
ing away lives, he would do well not to 
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show himself bo often at coffeehouses 
in the company of Titus. “ The Doc- 
tor/’ said one of the gang, “is an 
excellent person, and Iias done great 
things in hia time: hut many people 
are prejudiced against him ; and, if you 
are really going to discover a plot, the 
less yon are seen with him the better.” 
Fuller accordingly ceased to appear in 
Oates’s train at public places, but still 
continued to receive his great master’s 
instructions in private. 

To do Fnller justice, he seems not to 
havp taken up the trad* of a false wit- 
ness till he could no longer support 
himself by begging or swindling. He 
lived for a time on the charity of the 
Queen. He then levied contributions 
by pretending to be one of the noble 
family of Sidney. He wheedled Til- 
lotson out of some money, and requited 
the good Archbishop's kind nrss bypass- 
ing himself off as His Grace’s favourite 
nephew. Bnt in the autumn of 1G91 
all these shifts were exhausted. After 
lying in several spunging houses, Fuller 
was Ht length lodged in the King’s 
Bench prison, and he now thought it 
time to announce that he had discovered 
a plot,* 

He addressed himself first to Tillot- 
son and Portknd : but both Tillotson 
and Portland soon perceived that he 
was lying. What he said was, however, 
reported to the King, who, as might 
have been expected, treated the informa- 
tion and the informer with cold con- 
tempt. All that remained was to try 
whether a flame could be raised in the 
Parliament. 

Soon after th^ Houses met, Fuller 
petitioned the Commons to hear what 
ne had to say, and promised to make 
wonderful disclosures. He was brought 
from his prison to the bar of the House ; 
and he there repeated a long romance, 
James, be said, hnd delegated th e regal 
authority to six commissioners, of whom 
Halifax was first. More than fifty lords 
and gentlemen had signed an address 
to the French King, imploring him to 
make a great effort for Hie restoration 
of the House of Stuart Fuller declared 
that he had seen this address, and re- 

* The history at this part of Pallor's Life I 
have taken from hia own narrative. 


counted many of the money appended 
to it. Some members made severe re- 
marks on the improbability of the story 
and on the character of th% witness. 
He is, it was said, one of the greatest 
rogues on the face of the earth ; spd 
he tells such things as could scarcely 
be credited if they were told by an 
angel from heaven. Fuller audaciously 
pledged himself to bring proofs which 
would satisfy the most incredulous. Ho 
was, he averred, in communication with 
some Hgents of James. Those persons 
were ready to make reparation to their 
country. Their testimony wonld bo de- 
cisive; for they were in possession of 
documentary evidence which would con- 
found the guilty. They held back only 
because they saw some of the traitors 
high in office sml near the royal person, 
and were afraid of incurring the enmity 
of men so powerful and so wicked. 
Fuller ended by asking for n sum of 
money, and bv assuring the Commons 
that he would lay it out to good ac- 
count.* Had hiB impudent reouest 
been gmntod, he would probably have 
paid his debts, obtained hia Liberty, and 
absconded: but the House very wisely 
insisted on seeing his witnesses first. 
Hb then began to shuffle. The gentle- 
men were Dn tho Continent, and could 
not come over without passports. Pass- 
ports were delivered to him : but he 
complained that they were insufficient. 
At length the Cojnmonr, fully deter- 
mined to get at the truth, presented aft 
address requesting the King to send 
Fuller a blank safe conduct in the 
largest lermaf The safe conduct was 
sent. Six weeks passed, and nothing 
whs heard of the witnesses. The friends 
of the lords and gentlemen who had 
been accused represented strongly that 
the House ought not to separate for the 
summer vif|jout coming to some de- 
cision on charges so grave. Fuller whs 
ordered to attend. He pleaded sick- 
ness, and asserted, not for the first time, 
that the Jqpo bites had poisoned him. 
But all his plane were confounded by 
the laudable promptitude and rigour 

• Commons’ Journals, Dec. 2. sod 6. 1691 ; 
Gray's Debates. 

f Commons' Journals, Jam 4. 109} ; Grey’s 
Debars. 
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with which the Commons acted. A 
Committee was sent to his bedside, 
with orders to ascertain whether he 
really had any witnesses, and where 
those witnesses resided. The members 
who were deputed for this purpose went 
to 'the King's Bench prison, and found 
him suffering under a disordsr, pro- 
duced, in all probability, by some emetic 
which he had swallowed for the purpose 
of deceiving them. In answer to tneir 
questions he said that two of his wit- 
nesses, Delaval and Hayes, were in 
England, and were lodged at the house 
of a Roman Catholic apothecary in 
Ilolboru. The Commons, as soon as 
the Committee had reported, sent some 
members to the house which he had 
indicated. That house and all the 
neighbouring houses were searched. 
Delaval and Hayes were not to be 
found; nor had anybody in the vicinity 
ever seen such men or heard of them. 
The House, therefore, on the last day 
of the session, just before Black Rod 
knocked at the door, unanimously re- 
solved that William Fuller was a cheat 
and a false accuser; that he had in- 
sulted the Government and the Par- 
liament; that he had calumniated 
honourable men ; and that an address 
should be carried up to the throne, re- 
questing that he might be prosecuted 
for his villany * # He was consequently 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to fine, 
imprisonment, and the pillory. The 
exposure, more terrible than death to 
a mind not lost to all sense of shame, 
he underwent with a hardihood worthy 
of his two favourite models, Dangerfield 
and Oates. He had the impudence to 
persist, year after, year, in affirming 
that he had fallen a victim to the ma- 
chinations of the late King, who hod 
spent six thousand pounds in order to 
ruin him. Delaval and Hayes — so this 
fable r&M — had been instructed by James 
in person. They had, in obedienoe to 
his orders, inducqji Fuller to pledge his 
word for their appearanoe, ana had then 
absented themselves, And 16ft him ex- 
posed to the resentment of the House 
of Commons. f The story had the re- 

• Commons’ Journals, Fob, SI, 21, and 34. 
IBH 

♦ FhUbt’b Original Laden of the lifts King 


ception which it deserved ; and Fuller 
sank into an obscurity from which he 
twice or thrice, at long intervals, again 
emerged for a moment into infamy. 

On the twenty-fourth of February 
1692, about an hour after the ^ 
Commons had voted Fuller an u*n£. 
impostor, they were summoned 
to the chamber of the Lords. 

The King thanked the Houses 
for their loyalty and liberality, 
informed them that he must soon set 
out for the Continent, and commanded 
them to adjounvfchemselveB. He gave 
his assent on that day to many bills, 
public and private : but when the title 
of one bill, which had passed the 
Lower House without a single division 
and th b Upper House without a single 
protest, had been read by the Clerk of 
the Crown, the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments answered, according to the an- 
cient form, that the King and thB 
Queen would consider of the matter. 
Those words had very rarely been 
pronounced before the accession of 
William. They have been pronounced 
only once since his death. But by 
him the power of putting a Veto ou 
LawB which had been passed by the 
Estates of the Realm was used ou 
several important occasions. His de- 
tractors truly asserted that he rejected 
a greater number of important bills 
than all the Kings of the House of 
Stuart put together, and most absurdly 
inferred that the sense of the Estates 
of tiie Realm was much less respected 
by him than by his uncles and his 
grandfather. A judicious student of 
history will have no difficulty in dis- 
covering why William repeatedly ex- 
ercised a prerogative to which his pre- 
decessors very seldom had recourse, 
and which his successors have suffered 
to fall into utter desuetude. 

His predecessors passed laws easily 
because they hroke laws easily.' Cfturies 
the First gave his assent to the Petition 
of Right, and immediately violated every 
clause of that great statute. Charles 
the Second gave his assent to an Act 
which provided that a Parliament 
should be held at least once in three 


in 
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years : but when he died the country sarily imply one of two things, that the 
had been near four years without a Savunrign acted in opposition to the 
Parliament The laws which abohabed advice of the ministry, or that the 
the Court of High Commission, the ministry was at issue, on a question of 
laws which instituted the Sacramental vital importance, with a majority both 
Test, were passed without, the smallest of the Commons and of the Lords. On 
difficulty: but they did not prevent either supposition the country wcAld 
James the Second from reestablishing be in a most critical state, in a state 
the Court of High Commission, and which, if long continued, must eml in 
from filling the Privy Council, the a revolution. But in the earlier part 
public offices, the courts of justice, and of the reign of William there was no 
the municipal corporations with persons ministry. The beads of the executive 
who had never taken the Test. Nothing departments had not been appointed 
conld be more natural {han that a King exclusively from either party. Some 
should not think it worth while to re- were zealous Whigs, others sealuufl 
fuse his assent to a statute with which Tories. The most enlightened atates- 
he could dispense whenever he thought men did not bold it to be unconstitu- 
fiL tional that the King should exercise 

The situation of William was very his highest prerogatives on the most 
different. He could not, like those important occasions without any other 
who had ruled before him, pass an Act guidance than that of his own judg- 
in the -spring and violate it in the ment. His refusal, therefore, to assent 
summer. He had, by assenting to the to a bill which had passed both Houses 
Bill of Rights, solemnly renounced thB indicated, not, as a similar refusal 
dispensing power; and he was re- would now indicate, that the whole 
strained, by prudence as well as by machinery of government was in a state 
conscience and honour, from breaking of fearful disorder, but merely that 
the compact under which he held his there was a difference of opinion be- 
crown. A law might be personally tween him and the two other branches 
offensive to him : it might appear to of the legislature as to the expediency 
him to be pernicious to his people : of a particular law. Such a difference 
but, as soon as he had passed it, it was, of opinion might exist, and, as we shall 
in his eyes, a sacred thing. He had hereafter see, actually did exist, ab a 
therefore a motive, which preceding time when he was, not merely on 
Kings had not, for pausing before he friendly, but on most affectionate terms 
passed such a law. They gavB their with the Estates of the Realm, 
word readily, because they had no The circumstances under which hs 
scruple about breaking it. He gave used his Veto for the first time have 
his word slowly, because he never failed never yet been correctly stated. A 
to keep it. well meant but unskilful attempt had 

Hut his situation, though it differed be en made to complete a reform which 
widely from that of the princes of the the Bill of Rights bad left imperfect. 
House of Stuart, was not precisely that That great law had deprived the Crown 
of the princes of the House of Bruns- of the power of arbitrarily removing 
wick. A prince of the House of Bruns- the Judges, but had not made them 
wick is guided, as to the use of every entirely independent They ware re- 
royal prerogative, by the advice of a numerated partly by fees and partly 
responsible ministry ; and this ministry by salaries. Over toe fees the King 
must be taken from the party which had no control : the salaries ha 

predominates in the two Houses, or, at had full power to reduce or to witb- 
least, in the Lower House. It is hardly hold. That William had ever a bus ed 
puwible to conceive cmnusstanoa in this power was not pretended: hat it 
which a Sovereign so situated can re- was undoubtedly a power which no 
fuse to assent to a bill which has been prince ought to posse s s ; and this was 
approved by both branches of the laps the sense of both H ou s ssl A bill was 
latere. Such a refusal would nac— therefore brought in by which a salary 
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of & thousand a year was strictly se- 
cured to each of the twelve Judges. 
Thus far all was well. But unfortu- 
nately the salaries were made a charge 
on the hereditary revenue. No such 
proposition would now be entertained 
by the House of Commons, without 
the royal consent previously signified 
by a Privy Councillor. But this whole- 
some rule had not then been established; 
and William could defend the proprie- 
taiy rights of the Crown only by 
putting his negative on the bill. At 
the time there was, as far as can now 
be ascertained, no outcry. Even the 
Jacobite libellers were almost silent. 
It was not till the provisions of the 
bill had been forgotten, and till nothing 
but its title was remembered, that 
William was accused of having been 
influenced by a wish to keep the Judges 
in a state of dependence.* 

* Burnet (ii. B6.). Burnet had evidently 
furgotten what the bill contained. Ralph 
knew nothing about it but what he had 
learned from Burnet. I have scarcely seen 
any allusion to the subject in any of the nu- 
merous Jacobite lampoons of that day. But 
there is a remarkable passage in a pamphlet 
which appeared towards the close of William's 
reign, and wbiph is entitled The Art Df Go- 
verning by Parties. The writer says, "We 
still want an Act to ascertain Borne fund for 
the salaries of the judges ; and there was a 
bill, since the Revolution, past both Houses 
of Parliament to this purpose ; but whether 
It was for being any way defective or other- 
wise that His Majesty refused to assent to it, 
I cannot remember. But 1 know the reason 
satisfied me at that time. And I make no 
doubt but he'll consent hf any good bill of this 
nature whenever ’tie offered. These words 
oonvinoed me that the bill was open to some 
grave objection which did not appear in the 
title, and which no historian had noticed. I 
found among the arohives of the House of 
Lords the original parchment, endorsed with 
the words, “ Le Roy et La Royne s'avlseront 
and it was dear at the first glance what the 
objection was. 

There is a hiatus in that part Qf Narcissus 
LuttreU’s Diary which relates to this matter. 
“ The King,” he wrote, “ passed ten public 
bills and thirty-four private ones, and rejected 
that of the ” 

As to tiie present practice of the House of 
Commons in suoh oases, see Hatself s valuable 
work, li. 856. I qmjte the edition Df 1816. 
Hatsell says that many bills wh&h affect the 
interest of the Crown may be brought in 
without any signification of the royal con- 
sent, and that it Is enough if the uonsent be 
signified on the second reading, or even latA ; 
but that, in a proceeding- which affects the 
hereditary revenue, the consent must be signi- 
fied in the earliest stage. 


The Houses broke up; and the King 
prepared to set out for the Con- Minti- 
tinent. Before his departure 
he made some changes in his Kn K u,,d ' 
household And in several departments 
of the government ; changes, however, 
which did not indicate a very decided 
preference for either of the great 
political parties. Rochester was sworn 
of the Council. It is probable that he 
had earned this mark of royal favour 
by taking the Queen’s side in the un- 
happy dispute between her and her 
sister. Pembrojpc took charge of the 
Privy Seal, and was succeeded at the 
Board of Admiralty by Charles Lord 
Cornwallis, a moderate Tory: Lowthev 
accepted a seat at the same board, and 
was succeeded at the Treasury by Sir 
Edward Seymour. Many Tory country 
gentlemen, who had looked on Seymour 
as their leader in the war against 
placemen and Dutchmen, were moved 
to indignation by learning that he had 
become a courtier. They remembered 
that he had voted for a Regency, that 
he had taken the oaths with no good 
grace, and that he had spoken with 
little respect of the Sovereign whom lie 
was now ready to serve for the sake of 
emoluments hardly worthy of the 
acceptance of a miam of his wealth and 
parliamentary interest. It was strange 
that the haughtiest of human beings 
should be the meanest, that one who 
seemed to reverence nothing on earth 
but himself should abase himself for 
the sake of quarter day. About such 
reflections he troubled himself very 
little. He found, however, that then" 
was one disagreeable circumstance 
connected with his new office. At the 
Board of Treasury he must sit below 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
First Lord, Godolphin, was a peer of 
the realm; and his right to precedence, 
according to the rules of the heralds, 
could not be questioned. But every 
body knew who was the first of English 
commoners. What was Richard Hamp- 
den that he should take place of a 
Seymour, of the head of the Seymours ? 
With much difficulty, the dispute was 
compromised. Many concessions were 
made to Sir Edward's punctilious 
pride. He was sworn of the Council. 
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He was- appointed one of the Cabinet. 
The King took him by the liand and 
presented him to the Queen. “I bring 
you,” said William, “ a gentleman who 
will in my absence be a valuable 
friend.” In this way Sir Edward was 
so much soothed and flattered that he 
ceased to insist on his right to thrust 
himself between the First Lord and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the same Commission of Treasury 
in which the name of Seymour appeared, 
appeared also the rmme of a much 
younger politician, wno had, during 
the late session, raised himself to high 
distinction in the House of Commons, 
Charles Montague. This appointment 
gave grpat satisfaction to the Whigs, 
in whose esteem Montugue now stood 
higher than their veteran chiefs Sa- 
clieverell and Fowle, and -was indeed 
second to Somers alone. 

Sidney delivered up the -seals which 
he had held during more than a year, 
and was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Some months elapsed before 
the place which he had quitted was 
filled up ; and during this interval the 
whole business which had ordinarily 
been divided between two Secretaries of 
State was transacted by Nottingham.* 

While these arrangements were in 
Minute- progress, events had taken 
changes in place in a distunt part of the 
scutiami. island, which were not, till 
after the lapse of many months, known 
in the best informed circles of London, 
but which gradually obtained a fearful 
notoriety, and which, after the lapse of 
more than a hundred and sixty years, 
are never mentioned without horror. 

Soon after the Estates of Scotland 
had separated in the autumn of 1690, 
a change was made in the administra- 
tion of that kingdom. William was 
not satisfied with the way in which 
he had been represented in the Parlia- 
ment House. Ho thought that the 
rabbled curates had been hardly treated. 
He had very reluctantly suffered the 
law which abolished patronage to bp 

* The history of these ministerial arrange- 
ments I have taken chiefly from the London 
Gazette of March 3. and jjlarch 7. and 
from Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary for that month. 
Tyvd or three slight touches are from contem- 
porary pamphlets, 

VOL. Hi. 


touched with his sceptre. Put what 
especially displeased him was that the 
Acts which established a new ecclesi- 
astical polity had not been accompa- 
nied by an Act granting liberty or con- 
science th»se who were attached to 
the old ecclesiastical polity. He had 
directed his Commissioner Melville to 
obtain for the Episcopalians of Scot- 
land an indulgence similar tn that 
which Dissenters enjoyed in England.* 
But the Presbyterian preachers were 
loud and vehement against lenity to 
Amalekites. Melville, with useful 
talents, and perhaps with fair inten- 
tions, had neither large views nor an 
intrepid spirit. He shrank from utter- 
ing a word so hateful to the theological 
demagogues" of his country as 'Tolera- 
tion. By obsequiously.humouring their 
prejudices he quelled the clamour which 
was rising at Edinburgh ; but thB 
effect of his timid caution was that a 
far more formidable clamour soon rose 
in the south of the island against the 
bigotry of the schismatics who domi- 
neered in the north, and against the 
usillanimity of the government which 
ad not dared to withstand that bigotry. 
On this subject the High Churchman 
and the Low Churchman were of one 
mind, or rather the Low Churchman 
was the more angry of the two, A 
man like South, who had during many 
years been predicting that, if ever the 
Puritans ceased t<3 be oppressed, they 
would become oppressors, was at heart 
not ill pleased to sec his prophecy 
fulfilled. But in a man like Burnet, 
the great object of whose life had been 
to mitigate tfie animosity which the 
ministers of the Anglican Church felt 
towards the Presbyterians, the in- 
tolerant conduct of the Presbyteries 
could awaken no feeling but indigna- 
tion, shame, and grief. There was, 
therefore, at the English Court nobody 
to speak a good word for Melville, ft 
was impossible that in such circum- 
stances he Should remain at the head 
of the Scottish administration. He 
was, however, gently let down from 
liiS high position. He continued during 
more than a year to be Secretary of 

* William to Melville, May 22, 1690. 
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State: but another Secretary was 
appointed, who was to reside near the 
King, and to have the chief direction 
of affairs. The new Prime Minister 
for Scotland was the able, eloquent, 
and accomplished Sir John D^rymple. 
His father, the Lord President of the 
Court of Session, had lately been 
raised to the peerage by the title of 
Viscount Stair; and Sir John Dalrymple 
was cofasequently, according to the 
ancient usage of Scotland, designated 
as the Master of Stair. In a few months 
Melville resigned his secretaryship, and 
accepted an office of some dignity and 
emolument, but of no political import- 
ance.* 

The Lowlands of Scotland were, 
_ . during the year which followed 

State of b , . J f 

the HigtL. the parliamentary session of 
lands. 1690 , as quiet as they had 
ever been within the memory of man : 
but the state of the Highlands caused 
much anxiety to the government. The 
civil war in that wild region, after it 
had ceased to flame, had continued 
during some time to smoulder. At 
length, early in the year 1691, the 
rebel chiefs informed the Court of Saint 
Germains that, pressed as they were on 
every side, they could hold out no 
longer without succour from France. 
James had sent them a small quantity 
of meal, brandy, and tobacco, and had 
frankly told them that he could do 
nothing more; Motley was so scarce 
among theni*that six hundred pounds 
sterling would have been a most ac- 
ceptable addition to their funds: but 
even such a sum hB was unable to spare. 
He could scarcely, in «uch circum- 
stances, expect them to defend liis 
cause against a government which had 
a regular army and a large revenue, 
He therefore informed them that he 
should not take it ill of them if they 
made their peace with the new dynasty, 

* Bee the preface to the Leven and Melville 
Papers. I have given what I believe to be a 
true explanation of Burnet’s hcMlility to Mol- 
vill b, Melville’ b descendant, who has deserved 
well of all students of history by the diligence 
and fidelity with which he hks performed his 
editorial duties, thinkn that Burnet’s juflg- 
ment was hUpded by seal for Prelacy and 
hatred Df Presbyterianism. This utilisation 
will surprise and amuse English High Church- 
men. 


provided always that they were pre- 
pared to rise in insurrection as soon as 
be should call on them to do so.* 
Meanwhile it had been determined 
at Kensington, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Master of Stair, to try the 
plan which Tarbet had recommended 
two years before, and which, if it had 
been tried when he recommended it, 
would probably have prevented much 
bloodshed and confusion. It was re- 
solved that twelve or fifteen thousand 
pounds should Jje laid out in quieting 
the Highlands. This was a mass of 
treasure which to an inhabitant of Ap- 
pin or Lochaber seemed almost fabu- 
lous, and which indeed bore a greater 
proportion to the income of Keppoch or 
Glengarry than fifteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds bore to the income of Lord 
Bedford or Lori Devonshire. The sum 
was ample ; but the King was not for- 
tunate in the choice of an agent.f 
John Earl of Breadalhane, the head 
of a younger branch of the Breadal _ 
great house of Campbell, ranked b ? ne 

p. , ,i r , , ’ . plByfil to- 

high among the petty princes D^otime. 

Jj . ! i. ■ tr i j with the 

of the mountains. He could rebel 
bring seventeen hundred clay- clftni ' 
mores into the field; and, ten years 
before the Revolution, he had actually 
marched into the Lowlands with this 
great force for the purpose of support- 
ing the prelatical tyranny 4 In those 
days he had affected zeal for monarchy 
and episcopacy: but in truth he cared 
for no government and no religion. He 
seems to have united two different sets 
of vices, the growth of two different 
regions, and of two different stages in 
the progress of society. In his castle 
among the hills he had learned the 
barbarian pride and ferocity of a High- 
land chief. In the Council Chamber at 
Edinburgh he had contracted the deep 
taint of treachery and corruption. After 
the Revolution he had, like too many 
of his fellow nobles, joined and be- 
trayed every party in turn, had sworn 
fealty to William and Mary, and Aid 
plotted against them. To trace all the 
turns and doublings of his course, dur- 

* Life of James, iL 468, 400. 
f Burnet, ii. 88. f Master Df Stair to Bread- 
albane, Dec. 2. 1601. 

% Burnet, i. 41 B. 
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ing the year 1689 and the earlier part 
of 1690, would he wearisome* That 
course became somewhat less tortuous 
when the battle of the Boyne had cowed 
the spirit of the Jacobites. Jt now 
seemed probable that the Earl would 
be a loyal subject of their Majesties, 
till some great disaster should befall 
them. Nobody who knew him could 
trust him : but few Scottish statesmen 
could then be trusted ; and yet Scottish 
statesmen must be employed. His 
position and connections marked him 
out as a man who might, if he would, 
do much towards the work of quieting 
the Highlands ; and his interest seemed 
to bo a guarantee for his zeal. He had. 
as he declared with every appearance 
of truth, strong personal reasons for 
wishing to seo tranquillity restored. 
His domains were so situated that, 
while tha civil war lasted, his vassals 
could not tend their herds or sow their 
oats in peace. His lands were daily 
ravaged: his cattle were daily driven 
away : one of his houses had been 
burned down. It was probable, there- 
fore, that he would do his best to put 
an end to hostilities.! 

He was accordingly commissioned to 
treat with the Jacobite chiefs, and was 
entrusted with the money which was 
to be distributed among them. He in- 
vited them to a conference at his resi- 
dence in Glenorchy. They came: but 
the treaty went on very slowly. Every 
head of a tribe asked for a larger share 
of the English gold than was to be ob- 
tained. Breadalbane was suspected of 
intending to cheat both the King and 
the clans. The dispute between the 
rebels and the government was com- 
plicated with another disput e still more 
embarrassing. The Camerons and 
Macdonalds were really at war, not 
with William, but with Mac Callum 
More ; and no arrangement to which 
Mac Callum More was not a party 
could really produce tranquillity. A 
grave question therefore arose, whether 
the money entrusted to Breadalbane 

* Crawford to Melville, July 23. 1689 ; The 
Master of Stair to Melville, Aug. 1C. 1689 ; 
Cardross to Melville, Sepfc. 9. 1689 ; Balcar- 
ras’s Memoirs; Annan dale’s Confession, Aug. 
14. 1090. 

t Breadalbane to Melville, Sept. 17. 1690. 


should be paid directly to the discon- 
tented chiefs, or should be employed to 
satisfy the claims which Argyle had 
upon them. The shrewdness of Lochid 
and the arrogant pretensions of Glen- 
garry contributed to protract the dis- 
cussions. But no Celtic potentate was 
so impracticable as Macdonald of Glen- 
coe, known among the mountains by 
the hereditary appellation of Man Ian.* 
Mac Ian dwelt in the mouth of a 
ravine situated not far from the Giencw. 
southern shore of Lochleven, an arm of 
the sea which deeply indents the west- 
ern coast of Scotland, and separates 
Argyleshirc from Invemessshire. Near 
his house were two or three small ham- 
lets inhabited by his tribe. The whole 
population which he governed was not 
supposed to exceed two hundred souls. 
In the neighbourhood of the little 
cluster of villages was some copsewood 
and some pasture land : but a little fur- 
ther up the defile no sign of population 
or of fruitfulness was to be segn. In 
the G aelic tongue, Glencoe signifies the 
Glen of Weeping: and in truth that 
pass is the most dreary and melancholy 
of all the Scottish passes, the very Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death. Mists 
and storms brood over it through the 
greater part of the finest summer; and 
even on those rare days when the sun 
is bright, and when there is no cloud 
in the sky, the impression made by the 
landscape is sad ahd awful. The path 
lies along a stream which issues from 
the most sullen and gloomy of mountain 
pools. Huge precipices of naked stone 
frown on both sides. Even in July the 
streaks of snow may often be discerned 
in the rifts near the summits. All 
down the sides of the crags heaps of 
ruin mark the headlong paths of the 
torrents. Mile after mile the traveller 
looks in vain for the smoke of one hut, 
or for one human form wrapped in a 
plaid, and listens in vain for the bark 
of a shepherd’s dog. or the bleat of a 
lamb. MiTe after mile the only sound 
that indicatFS life is the faint cry of a 
bird of prey from some stormbeaten 

* The Master of Stair to Hamilton, Aug. 
II 1691 ; Hill to Melville, jWe 26. 1691 ; 
The Master of Stair to Breadalbane, Aug. 24. 
1691. 
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pinnacle of rock. The progress of 
civilisation, which has turned so many 
wastes into fields yellow with harvests 
or gay with apple blossoms, has only 
made Glencoe more desolate. All the 
science and industry of a peaceful age 
can extract nothing valuable from that 
wilderness : but, in an age of violence 
and rapine, the wilderness itself was 
valued on account of the shelter which 
it afforded to the plunderer and his 
plunder. Nothing could be more natural 
than that the clan to which this rugged 
desert belonged should have been noted 
for predatory habits. For, among the 
Highlanders generally, to rob was 
thought at least as honourable an em- 
ployment as to cultivate the soil; and, 
of all the Highlanders, the Macdonalds 
of Glencoe had the least productive 
soil, ,and the most convenient and 
secure den of robbers. Successive go- 
vernments had tried to punish this wild 
race: but no large force had ever been 
employed for that purpose ; and a small 
force was easily resisted or eluded by 
men familiar with every recess and 
every outlet of the natural fortress in 
which they had been bom and bred. 
The people of Glencoe would probably 
have been less troublesome neighbours 
if they had lived among their own kin- 
dred. But they were an outpost of 
the Clan Donald, separated from every 
other branch of their own family, and 
almost surrounded lay the domains of 
the hostile race of Diarmid.* They 
were impelled by hereditary enmity, as 
well as by want, to live at the expense 
of the tribe of Campbell. Breadalbanc’s 
property had suffered greatly from their 
depredations ; and he was not of a tem- 
per to forgive such injuries. When, 
therefore, the Chief of Glencoe made 
his appearance at the congress in Glen- 

* “ The rEtil truth is, they were a branch of 
the Macdonalds (who were a brave courageous 
people always), seated among the Campbells, 
who (I mean the Glencoe men) are all Papists, 
if they have any religion, were always counted 
a people much given to raping and plunder, 
or sorners as we call it, and much of a piece 
with your highwaymen in England. Several 
governments desired to bring them to justice : 
but their country was inaccessible to small 
parties.” fljte An impartial Account of some 
of the Tramactions in Scotland concerning 
the Earl of Bread albane, Viscount and Master 
©f Stair, Glencg Men, fcc,, London, 1695. 


oreby, he was ungraciously received. 
The Earl, who ordinarily bore himself 
with the solemn dignity of a Castilian 
grandee, forgot, in his resentment, his 
wonted gravity, forgot his public cha- 
racter, forgot the laws of hospitality, 
and, with angry reproaches and menaces, 
demanded reparation for the herds 
which had been driven from his lands 
by Mac Ian's followers. Mac Ian was 
seriously apprehensive of some per- 
sonal outrage, and was glad to get safe 
back to his owivglen.* His pride had 
been wounded; and the promptings of 
interest concurred with those of pride. 
As the head of a people who lived by 
pillage, he had strong reasons for wish- 
ing that the country might continue to 
be in a perturbed state. He had little 
chance of reviving one guinea of the 
money which was to be distributed 
among the malecontents. For his share 
of that money would scarcely meet 
Breadalbane’s demands for compensa- 
tion; and there could he little doubt, 
that, whoever might be unpaid, Eread- 
albane would take care to pay himself. 
Mac Ian therefore did his best to dis- 
suade his allies from accepting terms 
from which he could himself expect no 
benefit ; and his influence was not small. 
His own vassals, indeed, were few in 
number : but. he came of the best blood 
of the Highlands: he kept up a close 
connection with his more powerful 

kinsmen: nor did they like him the 
less because lie was a robber ; for ho 
never robbed them ; and lhat robbery, 
merely as robbery, was a wicked and 
disgraceful act, had never entered into 
the mind of any Celtic chief. Mae 
Ian was therefore held in high esteem 
by the confederates. His age was 

venerable: his aspect was majestic; 

and he possessed in large measure those 
intellectual qualities which, in rude 

societies, give men an ascendency over 
their fellows. Breadalbane found him- 
self, at every step of the negotiation, 
thwarted by the arts of his old enemy, 
and abhorred the name of Glencoe more 
and more every day.f 

* Report of the Commissioners, signed at 
HDlyrooil, Juno 20. 1695. 

t Gallienus Redivivus ; Eirrnot, ii. 88. ; 
Report of the Commission Df 1GD5. 
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But the Government did not trust 
solely to Breadalbane’s diplomatic skill. 
The authorities at Edinburgh put forth 
a proclamation exhorting the clans to 
submit to King' William and Queen 
Mary, and offering pardon to every 
rebel who, on or before the thirty-first 
of December 1GD1, should swear to live 
peaceably under the government of 
their Maj esties. It was announced that 
those who should hold out after that 
day would be treated as enemies and 
traitors.* Warlike preparations were 
made, which showed that the threat 
was meant in earnest. The Highlanders 
were alarmed, and, though the pecu- 
niary terms had not been satisfactorily 
seLtled, thought it prudent to give the 
pledge which way demanded of them. 
No chief, indeed, was willing to set the 
example of submission. Glengarry 
blustered, and pretended to fortify his 
house. t ‘“I will not,’’ said Lochiel, 
“break the ice. That is a point of 
honour with me. But my tacksmen 
and people may use their freedom.”} 
His tacksmen and people understood 
him, and repaired by hundreds to the 
■Sheriff to take the oaths. The Mac- 
donalds of Slcat, Clanronald, Jveppoch, 
and even Glengarry, imitated the Came- 
rons; and the chiefs, after trying to out- 
stay each other as long as they durst, 
imitated their vassals. 

The thirty-first of December arrived; 
and still the Macdonalds of Glencoe 
had not come in. The punctilious 
pride of Mac Ian was doubtless gratified 
by the thought that he had continued 
to defy the government after the boast- 
ful Glengarry, the ferocious Keppoch, 
the magnanimous Lochiel hail yielded: 
but he bought his gratification dear. 

At length, on the, thirty-first of De- 
cember, he repaired to Fort William, 
accompanied by liis principal vassals, 
and offered to take the oaths. To his 
dismay, he found that there was in the, 
fort no person competent to administer 
them. Colonel Hill, the Governor, 
was not a magistrate ; nor was there 
any magistrate nearer than Inverary. 
Mac Ian, now fully sensible of the folly 

* Report of the Glencoe Commission, 1695,* 

t llill to Melville, May 15. ItiDl. 

t Hill to Melville, June 3. IG91. 


of which he had been guilty in post- 
poning to the very last moment an act 
on which his life and his estate de- 
pended, set off ffor Inverary in great 
distress. He carried with him a letter 
from Hill to the Sheriff of Argyleshire, 
Sir Colin Campbell of Ardkinglass, a 
respectable gentleman, who, in the late 
reign, had suffered severely for his 
Whig principles. In this letter the 
Colonel expressed a goodnatured hope 
that, even out of season, a lost sheep, 
and so fine a lost sheep, would be gladly 
received. Mac Ian made all the haste 
in his power, and did not stop even at 
his own house, though it lay nigh to 
tlic road. But in that age a journey 
through Argyleshire in the depth of 
winter was necessarily slow. The old 
man’s progress up steep mountains and 
along boggy valleys was obstructed by 
snowstorms; and it was not till the 
sixth of January that he presented 
himself before the Sheriff at Inverary. 
The Sheriff hesitated. His powpr, he 
said, was limited by the terms of the 
proclamation ; and he did not see how 
he could swear a rebel who had not 
submitted within the prescribed time. 
Mac Ian begged earnestly and with 
tears that he might be sw r orn. His 
people, he said, would follow his exam- 
ple. If any of them proved refractory, 
lie would himself send the recusant to 
prison, or "ship him off for Flanders. 
His entreaties anefr Hill's letter over- 
came Sir Colin’s sefuples. The oath 
wtis administered ; and a certificate 
was transmitted to the Council at Edin- 
burgh, setting forth the special circum- 
stances which had induced the Sheriff 
to do what he knew not to be strictly 
regular.* 

The news that Mac Ian had not 
submitted within the prescribed time 
was received with cruel joy by three 
powerful Scotchmen who were then at 
the English Court. Breadalbane had 
gone up to London at Christmas in 
o/der to give'an account Df his steward- 
ship. There ho met his kinsman Ar- 

* Barnet, ii. 8, 9. ; Report of the Glenooe 
Commission. The authorities q«ed in this 
part of the Report were the depositions of Hill, 
of Campbell of Ardkinglass, and of Mac Ian’s 
two suns. 
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gyle, Argyle was, in personal qualities, 
one of the most insignificant of the long 
line of nobles who have borne that 
great name. Hr wad the f descendant 
of eminent men, and the parent of 
eminent men. He was the grandson 
of one of the ablest of Scottish politi- 
cians; the son of one of the bravest 
and most truehearted of Scottish 
patriots ; the father of one Mae Callum 
More renowned as a warrior and as an 
orator, as the model of every courtly 
grace, and as the judicious patron of 
arts and letters, and of another Mac 
Callum More distinguished by talents 
for business and command, and by 
skin in the exact sciences. Both of 
such an ancestry and of such a progeny 
Argyle was unworthy. He had even 
been guilty of the crime, common 
enough among Scottish politicians, but 
in him singularly disgraceful, of tam- 
pering with the agents of James while 
professing loyalty to William. Still 
Argyle had the importance inseparable 
from high rank, vast domains, extensive 
feudal rights, and almost boundless 
patriarchal authority. Td him, as to 
his cousin Breadalbane, the intelligence 
that the tribe of Glencoe was out of 
the protection of the law was most 
gratifying ; and the Master of Stair 
more than sympathised with them both. 

The feeling of Argyle ami Breadal- 
bane is perfectly intelligible. They 
WBre the heads of* a great clan ; and 
they hod an opportunity of destroying 
a neighbouring clan with which they 
were at deadly feud. Breadalbane had 
received peculiar provocation. His 
estate had been repeatedly devastated : 
and he had just been thwarted in a 
negotiation of high moment. Unhappily 
there was scarcely any excess of ferocity 
for which a precedent could not be 
found in Celtic tradition. Among all 
warlike barbarians revenge is esteemed 
the most sacred of duties and the most 
exquisite of pleasures; and so it had 
long been esteemed among the Higtb- 
landers. The history of the clans 
abounds with frightful tales, some per- 
haps fabulous or exaggerated, some 
certainly true, Df vindictive massacres 
and assassinations. The Macdonalds 
of Glengarry, for example, having been 


affronted by the people of a parish near 
Inverness, surrounded the parish church 
on a Sunday, shut the doors, and burned 
the whole congregation alive. While 
the flames were raging, the hereditary 
musician of the murderers mocked the 
shrieks of the perishing crowd with the 
notes of his bagpipe.* A band of 
Macgregors, having cut off the head of 
an enemy, laid it, the mouth filled with 
bread and cheese, on his sister’s table, 
and had the satisfaction of ageing her 
go mad with hqsTor at the sight. They 
then carried the ghastly trophy in 
triumph to their chief. The whole 
clan met under the roof of an ancient 
church. Every one in turn laid his 
hand on the dead man’s scalp, and 
vowed to defend the Blayers.f The in- 
habitants of Eigg seized some Macleods, 
bound them hand and foot, and turned 
them adrift inaboat to be swallowed 
up by the waves, or to perish of hunger. 
The Macleods retaliated by driving 
the population of Eigg into a cavern, 
lighting a fire at the entrance, and 
suffocating the whole race, men, women, 
and children.:}: It is much less strange 
that the two great Earls of the house 
of Campbell, animated by the passions 
of Highland chieftains, should have 
planned a Highland revenge, than that 
they should have found an accomplice, 
and something more than an accom- 
plice, in the Master of Stair. 

The Master of Stair was one of the 
first men of his time, a jurist, a states- 
man, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator. 
His polished manners and lively con- 
versation were the delight of aristo- 
cratical societies ; and none who met 
him in such societies would have 
thought it possible that ho could bear 
the chief part in any atrocious crime. 
His political principles were lax, yet 
not more lax than those of most Scotch 
politicians of that age. Cruelty had 
never been imputed to him. Those) 
who most disliked him did him the 
justice to own that, where his schemes 
of polic^were not concerned, he was a 

* Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides, 

t Proclamation of the Privy Council of 
Scotland, Feb. 4. J5B9. I give this reference 
on the authority of Bir Walter Scott. See the 
preface to the Legend of Montrose, 

X Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides. 
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very goodnatured man.* There is not 
the slightest reason to believe that he 
gained a single pound Scots by the act 
which has covered his name with 4 in- 
famy. He had no personal reason to 
wish the Glencoe men any ill. There 
had been hd feud between them and 
his family. His property lay in a dis- 
trict where their tartan was never seen. 
Yet he hated them with a hatred as 
fierce and implacable as if they had 
laid waste his fields, burned his man- 
sion, murdered his child in the cradle. 

To what cause are Ve to ascribe so 
strange an antipathy? This question 
perplexed the Master’s contemporaries'; 
and any answer which may now be 
offered ought to be offered with diffi- 
dence, f The most probable conjecture 
is that he was actuated by an inordi- 
nate, an unscrupulous, a remorseless 
zeal for what seemed to him to be the 
interest of the state. This explanation 
may startle those who have not con- 
sidered how large a proportion of the 
blackest, crimes recorded in history is 
to be ascribed to ill regulated public 
spirit. We daily see men do for their 
party, for their sect, for their country, 
for their favourite schemes of political 
and social reform, what they would not 
do to enrich or to avenge themselves. 
At a temptation directly addressed to 
our private cupidity or to our private 
animosity, whatever virtue we have 
takes the alarm. But virtue itself may 
contribute to the fall of him who 
imagines that it is in his power, by 
violating some general rule of morality, 
to confer an important benefit on a 
church, on a commonwealth, on man- 
kind. He silences the remonstrances 
of conscience, and hardens his heart 
against the most touching spectacles of 
misery, by repeating to himself that 
his intentions are pure, that his objects 

* Lockhart’s Memoirs. 

t “What under heaven was the Master’s 
by ass in this matter ? I can imagine none.” 
— Impartial Account, 1695. “Nor can any 
mail ot candour and ingenuity Anagine that 
the Earl of Stair, who had neither estate, 
friendship, iidv enmity in that country, nor so 
much as knowledge of these persons, and who 
was never noted for cruelty in his temper, 
should have thirsted aftef the blood of these 
wretches.” — Complete History of Europe, 
1707. 


are noble, that he is doing a little evil 
for the sake of a great good. By 
degrees he comes altogether to forget 
the turpitude of the means in the ex- 
cellence o#the end, and at length per- 
petrates without one internal twinge 
acts which would shock a buccaneer. 
TherB is no reason to believe that 
Dominic would, for the best arch- 
bishopric in. Christendom, have incited 
ferocious marauders to plunder and 
slaughter a peaceful and industrious 
population, that Everard Digby would, 
for a dukedom, have blown a large 
assembly of people into the air, or that 
Robespierre would hare murdered for 
hire one of the thousands whom he 
murdered from philanthropy. 

The Master of Stair seems to have 
proposed to himself a truly great and 
good end, the pacification and civilisa- 
tion of the Highlands. He was, by 
the acknowledgment of those who most 
hated him, a man of large views. He 
justly thought it monstrous that a third 
part of Scotland should be in a state 
scarcely less savage than New Guinea, 
that letters of fire and sword should, 
through a third part of Scotland, be, 
century after century, a species of legal 
process, and that no attempt should be 
made to apply a radical remedy to 
such evils. The independence affected 
by a crowd of petty sovereigns, the 
contumacious resistance which they 
were in the habit of offering to the 
authority of the Crown and of the 
Court of Session, their wars, their rob- 
beries, their fireraisings, their practice 
of exacting black mail from people 
more peaceable and more useful than 
themselves, naturally excited the dis- 
gust and indignation of an enlightened 
and politic gownsman, who was, both 
by the constitution of his mind and by 
the habits of his profession, a lover of 
law and order. His object was no less 
than a complete dissolution and re- 
construction of society in the High- 
lands, yiuh a dissolution and recon- 
struction as two generations later, fol- 
lowed the battle of Culloden. In his 
new, the clans, as they existed, were 
the plagues of the kingdom : and of all 
the clans the worst was that which 
inhabited Grlencoe. He had, it is said, 
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been particularly struck by a frightful 
instance of the lawlessness and ferocity 
of those marauders. One of them, who 
had been concerned in some act of vio- 
lence or rapine, had given information 
against his companions. He had been 
bound to a tree and murdered. The old 
chief ha d given th p first stab ; and scores 
of dirks had then been plunged into 
the wretch's body* By the moun- 
taineers such an act was probably re- 
garded as a legitimate exercise of 
patriarchal jurisdiction. To the Master 
of Stair it seemed that people among 
whom such things were done and were 
approved ought to he treated like a pack 
of wolves, snared by any device, and 
slaughtered without mercy. He was 
well read in history, and doubtless 
knew' how great rulers had, in his own 
and other countries, dealt w r ith such 
banditti. He doubtless knew with 
what energy and what severity James 
the Fifth had put down the moss- 
troopers of the border, liow the chief 
of Hcnderlaud had been hung over 
the gate of the castle in -which he had 
prepared a banquet for the King ; liow 
John Armstrong and his thirty six 
horsemen, when they came forth to. 
welcome their sovereign, had scarcely 
been allowed time to say a single prayer 
before they were all tied up and 
turned off. Nor probably was the 
Secretary ignorant of the means by 
which Sixtus the Fifth had cleared the 
ecclesiastical state of outlaw's. The 
eulogists of that great pontiff tell us 
that there was one formidable gang 
which could not be dislodged from a 
stronghold among the Apennines. 
Beasts of burden were therefore loaded 
with poisoned food and wine, and sent 
by a road w r hich ran close to the fast- 
ness. The robbers sallied forth, seized 
the prey, feasted, and died; and the 
pious old Pope exulted greatly w'hen 
he heard that the corpses of thirty 

* Dalrymple, in hie ^lemoirs, relates this 
story , without referring to any authority. 
His authority probably was family tradition. 
That reports were current in 1G92 of horrible 
crimes committed by the Macdonalds of Glen- 
coe is certain from the Burnet MS. Harl. 
6584. “ They had indeed been guilty of many 
black murthoTs," were Burnet's words, written 
in. 1693. He afterwards softened down this 
expression. 


ruffians, who had been the terror of 
many peaceful villages, had been found 
lying among the mules and packages. 
The plans of the Master of*Stair were 
conceived in the spirit of James and of 
Sixtus ; and the rebellion of the moun- 
taineers furnished what seemed to be 
an excellent opportunity for carrying 
those plans into effect. Mere rebellion, 
indeed, he could have easily pardoned. 

On Jacobites, as Jacobites, he never 
showed any inclination to bear hard. 
He hated the Highlanders, not as ene- 
mies of this or that dynasty, but as 
enemies of law, of industry, and of 
trade. In his private correspondence 
he applied to them the short and terrible 
form of w'ords in which the implacable 
Roman pronounced the doom of Car- 
thage. His project was no less than 
this, that the whole hill country from 
sea to sea, and the neighbouring islands, 
should be wasted with fire and sword, 
that the Camerons, the Macleans, and 
all the branches of the race of Macdo- 
nald, should be rooted out. He therefore 
looked with no friendly eye on schemes 
of reconciliation, and, while others were 
hoping that a little money would set 
everything right, hinted very intelligibly 
his opinion that whatever money was 
to be laid out on the clans would be 
best laid out in the form of bullets and 
bayonets. To the last moment he con- 
tinued to flatter himself that the rebels 
would be obstinate, and would thus 
furnish him with a plea for accomplish- 
ing that great social revolution on 
which his heart was set.* The letter is 
still extant in which he directed the- 
commander of the forces in Scotland 
how to act if the Jacobite chiefs should 
not come in before the end of December. 
There is something strangely terrible 
in the calmness and conciseness with 

* That the plan originally fram ed by tlio 
Master of Stair was such as I have represented 
it, is clear from parts Df his letters which are 
quoted in the Report of 1695, and from his 
letters to Breadalbane of October 27., Decem- 
ber i!,, and December 3. 1691. Of these letters 
to Breadalbaae the last two are in Dalrymple’s 
Appendix, The first is in the Appendix to the 
first volume Df Mr. Burton’s valuable History 
of Scotland. t4 It appeared,” "bays Burnet (ii. 
157.), ,h that a black design was laid, not only 
to cut oft the men*bf LJlencoe, but a great 
many more clans, reckoned to be in all above 
six thousand persons.” 
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which the instructions are given. 
“Your troops will destroy entirely the 
country of^Locliaber, Lochiel’s lands. 
Keppocb’s, Glengarry’s and Glencoe's. 
Y’our power shall he large enough. I 
hope tlie soldiers will not trouble the 
government with prisoners. 5 ’* * * § 

This despatch had scarcely been sent 
off when news arrived in London that 
the rebel chiefs, after holding out long, 
bad at last appeared before the Sheriffs 
and taken the oaths. Lochiel, the most 
eminenl man among tlmm, had not only 
declared that hi-* would live and die a 
true subject to King William, but had 
an nou need his intention of visiting 
England, in the hope of being per- 
mitted to kiss His Majesty’s hand. In 
London it was announced exultingly 
that all the elans had submitted; and 
the announe i in en l was gen erally thou gilt 
most satisfactory. f But the Master of 
Stair was bitterly disappointed. The 
Highlands w r ere then to continue to be 
what theyliad been, the shame and curse 
of Scotland. A golden opportunity of 
subjecting them to the law had been 
suffered to escape, and might nevpr 
return. If only the Macdonalds would 
have stood out, nay, if an example could 
but have been made of the tw r o worst 
Macdonalds, Keppoch and Glencoe, it 
would have been something. Hut it 
seemed that even Keppoch and Glencoe, 
marauders who in any well governed 
country would have been hanged thirty 
years before, were safe.} While the 
Master was brooding over thoughts 
like (khe.se, Argyle brought him some 
comfort. The report than Mac Ian 
had taken the oaths within the pre- 
scribed time was erroneous. The Secre- 
tary was consoled. One clan, then, was 
at the mercy of the government, and 
that clan the most lawless of all. One 
great act. of justice, nay of charity, 
might be performed. One terrible and 
memorable example might be made.§ 

* This letter is in the Report of 1G95. 

f London Gazette, J .an nary ] 4 . ^id L8. 16,'U. 

t “ I could have wished the Macdonaldshad 
not divided ; and I am sorry that Keppoch 
and Maekian of tllenco are — Letter 

of the Master of Stair to Levingstone, Jau. 9. 
1 quoted in the Ilcporf of 

§ Letl or of the Master of Stair to Levingfitnne, 
dan. 11. 1GIJJ, quoted In the Report of lihl-l. 


Yet there was a difficulty. Mac Ian 
had taken the oaths. He had taken 
them, indeed, too late to be entitled, 
to plead the letter of the royal pro- 
mise: but*the fact that h'e had taken 
them was one which evidently ought 
to have been brought under considera- 
tion before his fate was decided, By a 
dark intrigue, of which the history is 
but imperfectly known, but which 
was, in all probability, directed by 
the Master of Stair, the cvidenco of 
Mac Ian’s tardy submission was sup- 
pressed. The certificate which the 
Sheriff of Argyllshire had transmitted 
to the Council at Edinburgh, was never 
laid before the Board, but was pri- 
vately submitted to some persons high 
ill office, and particularly to Lord 
President Stair, the father of the Se- 
cretary. These persons pronounced 
the certificate irregular, and, indeed, 
absolutely null; and it was cancelled. 

Meanwhile the Master of Stair was 
forming, in concert with Breadalbane 
and Argyle, a plan for the destruction 
of the people of Glencoe, It was ne- 
cessary to take the King’s pleasure, 
not, indeed, as to the details of what 
was to be done, but as to the question 
whether Mac Ian and his people should 
or should not be treated as rebels out 
of the palB of the ordinary law. The 
Master of Stair found no difficulty in 
the royal closet. William had, in all 
probability, neve» heard the Glencoe 
men mentioned except as banditti. Ho 
knew that they had not come in by the 
prescribed day. That they had come 
in after that day he did nut know. If 
he paid any attention to the matter, 
lie must have thought that so fair an 
opportunity of putting an end to the 
devastations and depredations from 
which a quiet and industrious popula- 
tion had suffered so much ought not to 
be lost. 

order was laid before him for 
signature. He signed it, but, if Burnet 
may be trusted, did not read it. Who- 
ever has seen anything of public busi- 
ness knows that princes and ministers 
daily sign, and indeed must sign, do- 
cuments which they have not read 7 
and of all documents a document re- 
lating to a small tribe of mountaineers. 
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living in a wilderness not set down in 
any map, was least likely to interest 
a Sovereign whosB mind was full of 
schemes on which the fate of Europe 
might depend.* But, even on the 
supposition that he read the order to 
which he affixed his name, there 
seems to be no reason for blaming 
him. That order, directed to the 
Commander of the Forces in Scotland, 
runs thus : “As for Mac Ian of Glen- 
coe and that tribe, if they can be well 
distinguished from the other High- 
landers, it will be proper, for the vin- 
dication of public justice, to extirpate 
that set of thieves.” These words 
naturally hear a sense perfectly inno- 
cent, and would, but for the horrible 
event which followed, have been uni- 
versally understood in that sense. It 
is undoubtedly one of the first duties 
of every government to extirpate gangs 
of thieves. This does not mean that 
every thief ought to be treacherously 
assassinated in his sleep, or even that 
every thief ought to be put to death 
after a fair trial, but that every gang, 
as a gang, ought to be completely 
broken up, and tlmt whatever severity 
is indispensably necessary for that end 
ought to be used. It is in this sense 
that we praise the Marquess of Hast- 
ings for extirpating the Pindarcos, and 
Lord William Bentinek for extirpating 
the Thugs. If the King had read and 
weighed the words t which %’ere sub- 
mitted to him by his (Secretary, he 
would probably have understood them 
to mean that Glencoe was to be oc- 
cupied by troops, that resistance, if 
resistance were attempted, was to be 
put down with a strong hand, that 
severe punishment was to be inflicted 
on those leading members of the clan 
who could be proved to have been 
guilty of great crimes, that some active 

* Burnet, ii. 89. Burnet, iu 1G93, wrote 
ttius about William : — “ He suffers matters to 
run till there is a great heap of papers; and 
then lie signs them as much too fast as he was 
before ton alow in despatching them.” Bur- 
net MS. Harl. €684. There is no sign either 
Df procrastination or of undue haste in Wil- 
liam's correspondence with Heinsiua. The 
truth is that the King understood Continental 
politics thoroughly, and gave hie whole mind 
to them. To English business he attended 
1bb8, and to Scotch business least of all. 


young freebooters, who were more used 
to handle the broad sword than the 
plough, and who did not seijin likely to 
settle down into quiet labourers, were 
to be sent to the army in the Low 
Countries, that others were to be trans- 
ported to the American plantations, 
and that those Macdonalds who were 
suffered to remain in their native 
valley were to be disarmed and re- 
quired to give hostages for good be- 
haviour. A plan very nearly resembling 
this had, we know, actually been the 
subject of much discussion in the poli- 
tical circles of Edinburgh.* There can 
be little doubt that William would 
have deserved well of his people if he 
had, in this manner, extirpated, not 
only the tribe of Mac Ian, but every 
Highland tribe whose calling was to 
steal cattle and burn houses. 

The extirpation planned by the 
Master of Stair was of a different kind. 
His design was to butcher the whole 
race of thieves, the whole damnable 
race. Such was the language in which 
his hatred vented itself. He studied 
the geography of the wild country 
which surrounded Glencoe, and made 
his arrangements with infernal skill. 
If possible, the blow must be- quick, 
and crushing, and altogether unex- 
pected. But if Mac Ian should appre- 
hend danger, and should attempt to 
take refuge in the territories of his 
neighbours, he must find every road 
barred. The pass of Rannoch must be 
secured. The Laird of Weern, who 
was powerful in Strath Tay, mi#t be 
told that, if he harbours the outlaws, 
he does so at his peril, Breadalbane 
promised to cut off the retreat of the 
fugitives on one side, Mac Callum 
More on another. It was fortunate, 
the Secretary wrote, that it was win- 
ter. This was the time to maul the 
wretches. The nights were so long, 
the mountain tops so cold and stormy, 
that even the hardiest men could not 
long bear exposure to the open air 
without a roof or a spark of fire. That 
the women and the children could find 
shelter in the desert was quite impos- 
sible. While hejwrotB thus, no thought 

* Impartial Account, 1 G95. 
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that he was committing a great wicked- 
ness crossed his mind. He was happy 
in the, approbation of his own consci- 
ence, Duty, justice, nay charity and 
mercy, were the names under which he 
disguised his cruelty; nor is it by any 
means improbable that the disguise 
imposed upon himself.* 

Hill, who commanded the forces as- 
sembled at Fort William, was not en- 
trusted with the execution of the design. 
He seems to have been a humane man ; 
he was much distressed when he learned 
that the government was determined on 
severity ; and it was probably thought 
that his heart might fail him in the 
most critical moment. He was directed 
to put a strong detachment under the 
orders of his second in command, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hamilton. To Hamilton 
a significant hint was conveyed that he 
had now an excellent opportunity of 
establishing his character in the esti- 
mation of those who were at the head 
of affairs. Of the troops entrusted to 
him a large proportion were Campbells, 
and belonged to a regiment lately raised 
by Argyle, and called by Argyle’s name. 
It was probably thought that, on such 
an occasion, humanity might prove too 
strong for the mere habit of military 
obedience, and that little reliance could 
be placed on hearts which had not been 
ulcerated by a feud such as had long 
raged between the people of Mac 
Ian and the people of Mac Calluni 
More. 

Had Hamilton marched openly against 
the Glencoe men and put them to the 
edge of the sword, the act would pro- 
bably nut have wanted apologists, and 
most certainly would not have wanted 
precedents. But the Master of Stair 
had strongly recommended a different 
mode of proceeding. If the least alarm 
werB given, the nest of robbers would 
be found empty; and to hunt them 
down in so wild a region would, even 
with all the help that Breadalbane and 
Argyle could give, be a long and diffi- 
cult business. “ Better,” he wrote, “not 
meddle with them than meddle -to no 
purpose. When the thing is resolved, 

* See his letters quoted in the Report of 
1695, and in the Memoirs of the Massacre of 
GlcncDe. 


let it he secret and sudden.” * He 
was obeyed; and it was determined 
that the Glencoe men should perish, 
not by military execution, but by the 
most dastardly and perfidious form of 
assassination. 

On the first of February a hundred 
and twenty soldiers of Argyle’s regi- 
ment, commanded by a captain named 
Campbell and a lieutenant named Lind- 
say, marched to Glencoe. Captain Camp- 
bell was commonly called in Scotland 
Glenlyon, from the pass in which his 
property lay. He had every qualifica- 
tion for the service on which he was 
employed, an unblushing forehead, a 
smooth lying tongue, and a heart of 
adamant. He was also one of the few 
Campbells who were likely to be trusted 
and welcomed by the Macdonalds : for 
his niece was married to Alexander, 
the second son of Mac Ian. 

The sight of the red coats approach- 
ing caused some anxiety among the, 
population of the valley. John, the 
eldest son of the Chief, came, accom- 
panied by twenty clansmen, to meet 
the strangers, and asked what this visit 
meant. Lieutenant Lindsay answered 
that the soldiers came as friends, and 
wanted nothing but quarters. They 
were kindly received, and were lodged 
under the thatched roofs of the little 
community. Glenlyon and several of 
his men were taken into the house of 
a tacksman who*was named, from the 
cluster of cabins over which he exer- 
cised authority, Inverriggen. Lindsay 
was accommodated nearer to the abode 
of the old Chief. Auchintriater, one of 
the principal men of the clan, who go- 
verned the small hamlet of Auchnaion, 
found room there for a party com- 
manded by a serjeant named Barbour. 
Provisions were liberally supplied. 
There was no want of beef, which had 
probably fattened in distant pastures ; 
nor was any payment demanded : for 
in hospitality, as in thievery, the Gaelic 
marauders*rivalled the Bedouins. Dur- 
ing twelve days the soldiers lived fa- 
miliarly with the people of the glen. 
Old Mac Ian, who had before felt many 
misgivings as to the relation in which 

* Report of 1895. 
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he stood to the government, seems to 
have been pleased with the visit. The 
officers passed much of their time with 
him and his family. The long even- 
ings were cheerfully spent by the peat 
fire with the help of some packs of 
cards which had found their way to 
that remote corner of thp world, and of 
some Frpnck brandy which was pro- 
bably part- of James's farewell gift to 
his Highland supporters. Glenlyon ap- 
peared to be warmly attached to his 
niece and her husband Alexander. 
Every day he came to their house to 
take his morning draught. Meanwhile 
he observed with minute attention all 
the avenues by which, when the signal 
for the slaughter should be given, the 
Macdonalds might attempt to escape 
to the hills ; and he reported the result 
uf his observations to Hamilton. 

Hamilton fixed five o'clock in the 
morning of the thirteenth of February 
for the deed. He hoped that, before 
that time, he should reach Glencoe 
with four hundred men, and should 
have stopped all the earths in which 
the old fux and his two cubs, — so Mac 
Ian and his sons were nicknamed by 
the murderers. — could take refuge. 
Hut, at five precisely, whether Hamilton 
had arrived or not, Glenlyon was to 
fall on, and to slay every Macdonald 
under seventy. 

The night was rough. Hamilton 
and his troops made Blow progress, and 
were long after their time. While they 
were contending* with the wind and 
snow, Glenlyon was supping and play- 
ing at cards with those whom he meant 
to butcher before daybreak. He and 
Lieutenant Lindsay had engaged them- 
selves to dine with the old Chief on the 
morrow. 

Late in the evening a vague suspicion 
that some evil was intended crossed the 
mind of the Chief s eldest son. The 
soldiers were evidently in a restless 
state ; and some of them uttered strange 
exclamations. Two men, 'it is said, 
were overheard whispering. “ I do not 
like this job,” one of them muttered: 
'‘I should be glad to fight the Mac- 
donalds. But tD kill men in their 
beds — ” “ We must do as we are bid,” 

answered another voice. “ If there is 


any thing wrong, our officers must 
answer for it.” John Macdonald was 
so uneasy that, soon after midnight, ho 
went to Glenlyon’ s quarters. Glenlyon 
and his men were all up, and seemed 
to be getting their arms ready for ac- 
tion. John, much alarmed, asked what 
these preparations meant. Glenlyon 
was profuse of friendly assurances. 
“ Some of Glengarry’s people have been 
harrying the country. We are getting 
ready to march against them. You are 
quite safe. Do ^ou think that, if you 
were in any danger, I should not have 
given a hint to your brother Sandy and 
his wife?” John’s suspicions were 
quieted. He returned to Ins house, and 
lay down to rest. 

It was five in the morning. Hamil- 
ton and his men were still some ’miles 
off: and the avenues which they were 
to have secured were open. But the 
orders which Glenlyon had received 
were precise : and he began to execute 
them at the little village where he was 
himself quartered. His host Inverri- 
gen and nine other Macdonalds were 
dragged out of their beds, bound hand 
and font, and murdered. A boy twelve 
years old clung round the Captain's 
legs, and begged hard for life. He 
would do any thing: he would go any 
where : he would follow Glenlyon round 
the world. Even Glenlyon, it is said, 
showed signs of relenting : but a ruffian 
named Drummond shot the child dead. 

At Auchnaion the tacksman Auch- 
intriater was up early that morning, 
and was sitting with eight of his 
family round the fire, when a volley of 
musketry laid him and seven of his 
companions dead or dying on the floor. 
His brother, who alone had escaped 
unhurt, called to Serjeant Barbour, 
who commanded the slayers, and asked 
as a favour to be allowed to die in the 
open air. “Well,” said the .Serjeant, 
“I will do you that favour for the 
sake of your meat which I have eaten.” 
The mountaineer, bold, athletic, and 
favoured by the darkness, came forth, 
rushed on the soldiers who were about 
to level their pieces at him, flung his 
plaid over their faces, and was gone in 
a moment. 

Meanwhile Lindsay had knocked at 
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tho door of l lie old Chief and had asked 
for admission in friendly language. 
Tho door was opened. Mac Ian, while 
putting on his clothes and calling to 
his servants to bring some refreshment 
for his visitors, was shot through the 
head. Two of his attendants were 
slain with him. His wife was already 
up and dressed in such finery as the 
princesses of the. rude Highland glens 
wore accustomed to wear. The assas- 
sins pulled oft’ her clothes and trinkets. 
The rings were not easily taken from 
her fingers: but a soldier tore them 
away with his teeth. She died on the 
following day. 

The statesman, to whom chiefly this 
great crime is to be ascribed, had 
planned it with consummate ability : 
but tile execution W’as complete in 
nothing but in guilt and infamy. A 
succession of blunders saved three 
fourths of tlie Glennoemen from the fate 
of their Chief. All the moral quali- 
ties which fit men to bear a part in a 
massacre Hamilton and Glenlyon pos- 
sessed in perfection. But neither seems 
to have had much professional skill. 
Hamilton had arranged his plan with- 
out making allowance for bad weather, 
and this at a season when, in the High- 
lands. the weather was very likely to 
be bad. The consequence was that the 
fox earths, as lie called them, were not 
stopped in time, Glenlyon and his 
men committed the error of despatch- 
ing their hosts with firearms instead 
of using the cold steel. The peal and 
flash of gun after gun gave notice, from 
three different parts of the valley at 
once, that murder was doing. From 
fifty cottages the half naked peasantry 
fled under cover of the night to the 
recesses of their pa till ess glen. Even 
the sons of Mac Ian, who had been 
especially marked out for destruction, 
contrived to escape. They were roused 
from sleep by faithful servants. John, 
who, by the death of his father, had 
become the patriarch of the tribe, 
quitted his dwelling just as twenty 
soldiers with fixed bayonets marched 
up to it. It was broad daylong before 
Hamilton arrived. He found the work 
not even half performed. About thirty 
corpses lay wallowing in blood on the 


dunghills before the doors. One or two 
women were seen among the number, 
and a yet more fearful and piteous 
sight, a little hand, which had been 
lopped in the tumult of the butchery 
from some infant. One aged Mac- 
donald was found alive. He was pro- 
bably too infirm to fly, and, as he was 
above seventy, was not included fin 
the orders under which Glenlyon bad 
acted. Hamilton murdered the old man 
in cold blood. Thg deserted hamlets 
were then set on fire; and the troops 
departed, driving away with them many 
sheep and goats, nine hundred kine, 
and two hundred of the small shaggy 
ponies of the Highlands. 

It is said, and may but too easily 
pe believed, that the sufferings of the 
fugitives were terrible. How many 
old men, how many women with 
babes in their arms, sank down and 
slept their last sleep in the snow ; bow 
many, having crawled, spent with toil 
and hunger, into nooks among the 
precipices, died in those dark holes, 
and were picked to the bone by tho 
mountain ravens, can never be known. 
But it is probable that those who 
perished by cold, weariness, and want 
were not less numerous than those who 
were slain by the assassins. When the 
troops had retired, the Macdonalds 
crept out of the caverns of Glencoe, 
ventured back to the spot where the 
huts had formerly stood, collected the 
scorched - corpses from among the smok- 
ing ruins, and performed some rude 
rites of sepulture. The tradition runs 
that the hereditary bard of the tribe 
took liis seat on a rock which overhung 
the placo of slaughter, and poured 
forth a long lament over his murdered 
brethren and his desolate home. Eighty 
years later that sad dirge was still 
repeated by the population of tho 
valley. 1 ' 5. 

The survivors might well apprehend 
that they had escaped the shot and the 

9 

* reposition of Ronald Macdonald in the 
Report of 1 tJ9r r > ; Letters from tlie Mountains, 
May 17. 1773. I quote Mrs. Grant’s autho- 
rity only fur what she herself heard and saw. 
Her account of the massacre was written ap- 
parently withuut thB assistance of books, and 
is grossly incorrect. Indeed she makes a mis- 
take of two years ns to the date, 
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sword only to perish by famine. The 
whole domain was a waste. Houses, 
bams, furniture, implements of hus- 
bandry, herds, flocks, horses, were 
gone. Many months must elapse be- 
fore the clan would be able to raise on 
its own ground the means of support- 
ing even the most miserable existence.* 

•It maybe thought strange that these 
events should not have been instantly 
followed by a burst of execration 
from every part o£ the civilised world. 
The fact, however, is that many years 
elapsed before the public indignation 
was thoroughly awakened, and that 
months elapsed before the blackest 
part of the story found credit even 
among the enemies of the govern- 
ment. That the massacre should nq£ 
have been mentioned in the London 
Gazettes, in the Monthly Mercuries, 
which were scarcely less courtly than 
the Gazettes, or in pamphlets licensed 
by official censors, is perfectly intel- 
ligible. But that no allusion to it 
should be found in private journals 
and letters, written by persons free 
from all restraint, may seem extra- 
ordinary. There is not a word on the 
subject in Evelyn’s Diary. In Nar- 
cissus Luttrell’s Diary is a remarkable 
entry made five weeks after the 
butchery. The letters from Scotland, 
he says, described that kingdom as 
perfectly tranquil, except that there 
was still some gnftnbling about ec- 
clesiastical questions. The Dutch mi- 
nisters regularly reported all the 
Scotch news to their government. 

* I have taken the account of the Massacre 
Of Glencoe chiefly from the Report of 1695, 
and from the Gallienus Redivivus. An un- 
learned, and indeed a learned, reader mH y be 
at a loss to guess why the Jacobites should 
have selected so strange a title for a pamphlet 
on the massacre of Glencoe. The explanation 
will be found in a letter Df the Emperor Gal- 
liBnus, preserved by Trebellius Pollio in the 
Life of Ingenuus. Ingenuus had raised a re- 
bellion in Mtesia. He lyas defeated and killed. 
Gallienus ordered thB whole province to be 
laid waste, and wrote to one of nis lieutenants 
in language to which that of the Master of 
Stair bore but too much resemblance. “ Non 
mihi satisfacies si tantum annates occideris, 
quos e.t fora belli interimere potuissel* Peri- 
mendus est omnis sexus virilis. Occidendus 
est quicunque maledixit, ODcidendus eat qui- 
cunque male vDlult. Lacera. Oocide. Con- 
cide.' 1 


They thought it worth while, about 
this time, to mention that a collier 
had been taken by a privateer near 
Berwick, that the Edinburgh mail 
had been robbed, that a whale, with 
a toiiguo seventeen feet long and 
seven feet broad, had been stranded 
near Aberdeen. But it is not hinted 
in any of their despatches that there 
was any rumour of any extraordinary 
occurrence in the Highlands. Reports 
that some of the Macdonalds had been 
slain did indeed in about three weeks, 
travel through Edinburgh up to Lon- 
don. But these reports were vague 
and contradictory ; and the very worst 
of them was far from coming up to the 
horrible truth. The Whig version of 
the story was that the old robber Mac 
Ian had laid an ambuscade for the 
soldiers, that he had been caught in 
his own snare, and that he and some 
of his elan had fallen sword in hand. 
The Jacobite version, written at Edin- 
burgh on the twenty third of March, 
appeared in the Paris Gazette of the 
seventh of April. Glenlyon, it was 
said, had been sent with a detachment 
from Argyle’s regiment, under cover 
of darkness, to surprise the inhabitants 
of Gleneoe, and had killed thirty six 
men and boys and four women.* In 
this there w r as nothing very strange or 
shocking. A night attack on a gang 
of freebooters occupying a strong na- 
tural fortress may be a perfectly legiti- 
mate military operation; and, in the 
obscurity and confusion of such an 
attack, the most humane man may be 
so unfortunate as to shoot a woman or 
a child. The circumstances which give 
a peculiar character to the slaughter 
of Glencoe, the breach of faith, the 
breach of hospitality, the twelve days 
of feigned friendship and conviviality, 
of morning calls, of social meals, of 
health drinking, of cardplaying, were 
not mentioned by the Edinburgh cor- 
respondent of the Paris Gazette; and 
we may therefore confidently infer that 
those circumstances were as yet un- 
known even to inquisitive and busy 
malecontents residing in the Scottish 

* What I have called the Whip version of 
the story is given, as well as tlie. Jacobite ver- 
sion, in the Paris Gazette of April 7. 1092. 
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capital within a hundred miles of the 
spot where the deed had been done. 
In the south of the island, the matter 
produced, as far as can now be judged, 
scarcely any sensation. To the Lon- 
doner of those days Appin was what 
Caffraria or Borneo is to us. He was 
not more moved by hearing that some 
Highland thieves had been surprised 
and killed than we are by hearing that 
a band of Amakosah cattle stealers 
has been cut off, or that a bark full 
of Malay pirates has Jjeen sunk. He 
took it for granted that nothing had 
been done in Glencoe beyond what 
was doing in many other glens. There 
might have been violence; but it had 
been in a land of violence. There had 
been a night brawl, one of a hundred 
night brawls, between the Macdonalds 
and the Campbells; and the Campbells 
had knocked the Macdonalds on the 
head. 

By slow degreps the whole came out. 
From a letter written at Edinburgh 
before the end of April, it appears that 
the true story was already current 
among the Jacobites of that city. In 
the summer Argyle’s regiment was 
quartered in the south of England, and 
some of the men made strange con- 
fessions, over their ale,, about what 
they had been forced to do in the 
preceding winter. The nonjurors soon 
got hold of the clue, and followed it 
resolutely: their secret presses went to 
work; and at length, near a year after 
the crime had been committed, it was 
published to the world.* But the 
world was long incredulous. The ha- 
bitual mendacity of the Jacobite libel- 
lers had brought on them an appro- 
priate punishment. How, when, for 
the first time, they told the truth, 
they were supposed to be romancing. 
They complained bitterly that the 

* I believe that the circumstances which 
give bo peculiar a character Df atrocity to the 
Massacre of Glencoe were first published in 
print by Charles Leslie in the Appendix to his 
answer to King. The date of Leslie's answer 
is 1G92. But it must be remembered that the 
date of 1692 was then used down to what we 
should call the 25th of March 1693. Leslie’s 
book contains some remark on a sermon hy 
Tillotson which was not printed till Novem- 
ber 1G92. The Gallienus Redivivus speedily 
followed. 


story, though perfectly authentic, was 
regarded by the public as a factious 
lie.* So late as the year 1695, Hickes, 
in a tract in which he endeavoured to 
defend his darling tale of the Theban 
legion against the unanswerable argu- 
ment drawn from the silence of his- 
torians, remarked that it might well 
be doubted whether any historian 
would make mention of the massacre 
of Glencoe. There were in England, 
he said, many thousands of well edu- 
cated men who had never heard of 
that massacre, or who regarded it as a 
mere fable.f 

Nevertheless the punishment of some 
of the guilty began very eariy. Hill, 
who indeed can scarcely be called 
guilty, was much disturbed. Breadal- 
bane, hardened as he was, felt the 
stings of conscience or the dread of 
retribution. A few days after the 
Macdonalds had returned to their old 
dwellingplace, his steward visited the 
ruins of the house of Glencoe, and 
endeavoured to p persuade the sons of 
the murdered chief to sign a paper 
declaring that they held the Earl 
guiltless bf the blood which had been 
shed. They were assured that, if they 
would do this, all His Lordship’s great 
influence should be employed to obtain 
for them from the Crown a free pardon 
and a remission of all forfeitures.): 
Glenlyon did his best to assume an air 
of unconcern. H 8 made his appear- 
ance in the most fashionable coffee- 
house at Edinburgh, and talked loudly 
and self- complacently about the im- 
portant service in which he had been 
engaged among the mountains. Some 
of his soldiers, however, who observed 
him closely, whispered that all this 
bravery was put on. He was not the 
man that he had been before that 
night. The form of his countenance 
was changed. In all places, at all 
hours, whether he waked or slept, 
Glencoe was ever before him.§ 

But, whaffwer apprehensions might 
disturb Breadalbane, whatever spectres 
might haunt Glenlyon, the Master of 

* Gallienus Redivivus. 

f Hickea on Burnet and Tillotson, 1695. 

t Report of 1G95. 

§ Gallienus Redivivus. 
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Stair had neither fear nor remorse. Ho 
was indeed mortified : hut he was mor- 
tified only by the blunders of Hamilton 
and by the escape of so many of the 
damnable breed. “Do right, and fear 
nobody ‘ such is the language of his 
letters. “ Can there be a more sacred 
duty than to rid the country of thiev- 
ing V The only thing that I regret is 
that any got away.’ * 

On the sixth of March, William, en- 
wiiUam tirely ignorant, in all proba- 

to th B loilitv j of the details of the crime 
tinent. which has cast a dark shade 
over his glory, had set out for the Con- 
tinent, leaving the Queen his vicegerent 
in England.f 

He would perhaps have postponed 
his departure if he had been aware that 
the French Government had, during 
some time, been making great prepara- 
tions for a descent on our island.} An 
Death of event had taken place which 
Louroii. had changed the policy of the 
Court of Versailles. Louvois was no 
more. He had been at the head of the 
military administration of his country 
during a quarter of a century ; he had 
borne a chief part in the direction of 
two wars which had enlarged the 
French territory, and had filled the 
world with the renown of the French 
arms, and he had lived to see the be- 
ginning of a third war which tasked his 
great powers to the utmost. Between 
him and the celebAted captains who 
carried his plans into execution there 
was little harmony. His imperious 
temper and his confidence in himself 
impelled him to interfere too much 
with the conduct of troops in the field, 
even when those troops were com- 

* Report of 1G!)5. 

t London Gazette, Mar. 7. 1G9J. 

X Burnet (il. 93.) says that the King was 
not at this time informed of the intentions of 
the French Government. Ralph contradicts 
Burnet with great asperity. But that Burnet 
was in the right is proved beyond dispute by 
William’s correspondence with Heinsius. So 

late as William wiDteHlius : “ Jc ne 

puis vous^dissimuler que je commence & appre- 
honder une descente en Angleterre, quoique je 
n’aye pu le croire d’ubord : mais les avia BDnt 
si multiplies de tous les c£>t6a, ct accompagnSs 
de tant de particularity, qu’il n’est plus 
gufere possible d'en douter.” I quote from 
the French translation among the Mackintosh 
MSS. 


manded by ConcUS by Turenne, or by 
Luxemburg. But he was the greatest 
Adjutant General, the greatest Quarter- 
master General, the greatest Commis- 
sary General, that Europe had seen. 
He may indeed be said to have made 
a revolution in the art of disciplining, 
distributing, equipping, and provision- 
ing armies. In spite, however, of his 
abilities and of his services, he had 
become odious to Lewis and to her who 
governed Lewis. On the last occasion 
on which the ping and the minister 
transacted business together, the ill 
humour on both sides broke violently 
forth. The servant, in his vexation, 
dashed his portfolio on the ground. 
The master, forgetting, what he seldom 
forgot, that a King should be a gentle- 
man, lifted his cane. Fortunately his 
wife was present. /She, with her usual 
prudence, caught his arm. She then 
got Louvois out of the room, and ex- 
horted him to come back the next day 
as if nothing had happened, The next 
day he came, but with death in his 
face. The King, though full of resent- 
ment, was touched with pity, and ad- 
vised Louvois to go home and take, care 
of himself. That evening the great 
minister died.* 

Louvois had constantly opposed all 
plans for the invasion of England. His 
death was therefore regarded at Saint 
Germains as a fortunate event. f It 
was however necessary to look sad, and 
to send a gentleman to Versailles with 
some words of condolence. The mes- 
senger found the gorgeous circle of 
courtiers assembled round their master 
on the terrace above the orangery. 
“Sir,” said Lewis, in a lone’fco e^y 
and cheerful that it filled all the by- 
standers with amazement, “ present my 
compliments and thanks to the KJbg 
and Queen of England, and tell them 
that neither my affairs nor theirs will 
go on the worse for what has happened.” 
These words were doubtless meant to 
intimate that the influence of Louvois 
had not been exerted in favour of the 
House of Stuart.} One compliment, 

* Burnet, ii. 9jJ. and Onslow's note ; Me- 
moireB de Saint Simon ; Journal de Dangeau. 

t Life of James, ii. 411, 412. 

X MGmoires de Dangeau ; Memoir es de Saint 
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however, a compliment which cost 
France dear, Lewis thought it right to 
pay to the memory of his ablest ser- 
vant. The Marquess of Barbeaieux, 
son of Louvois, was placed, in his 
twenty-fifth year, at the head of the 
war department. The young man was 
by no means deficient in abilities, and 
had been, during some years, employed 
in business of grave importance. But 
liis passions were strong ; his judgment 
was not ripe ; and his sudden elevation 
turned liis head. His manners gave 
general disgust. OM officers com- 
plained that he kept them long in his 
antechamber while lie was amusing 
himself with liis spaniels and liis flat- 
terers. Those who were admitted to 
his presence went away disgusted by 
his rudeness and arrogance. As was 
natural at liis age, he valued power 
chiefly as the means of procuring 
pleasure. Millions of crowns were ex- 
pended on the luxurious villa where he 
loved to forget the cares of office in 
gay conversation, delicate cookery, and 
foaming Champagne. He often pleaded 
an attack of fever as an excuse for not 
making his appearance at the proper 
hour in the royal closet, when in truth 
he had been playing truant among h^s 
boon companions and mistresses. “ The 
French King,” said William, “ has an 
odd taste. He chooses an old woman 
for liis mistress, and a young man for 
his minister.” 1 ' 1 ' 

There can be little doubt that Lou- 
vois, by pursuing that courso which 
had made him odious to the inmates of 
Saint Germains, had deserved well of 
his country. He was not maddened 
by Jacobite enthusiasm. He well knew 
that exiles are the worst of all advisers. 
He had excellent information ; he had 
excellent judgment : he calculated the 
chances; and lie saw that a descent 
was likely to fail, and to fail disas- 
trously and disgracefully. J ames might 
well be impatient to try the experi- 

Simon, Saint Simon was on the terrace, and, 
young os he was, observed this singular scene 
with an eye which nothing escaped. 

* Mfimoiresde Saint Simon ; Burnet, ii, 95. ; 
Q-uaTdian, No. 49. See the excellent letter of 
Lewis to the Archbishop ®f Rheims, which is 
quoted by Voltaire in the Sifccle de Louis 
XIV. 

vol, m. 


ment, though the odds should he ten 
to one against him. He might gain ; 
and he could not lose. His folly and 
obstinacy had left him nothing to risk. 
His food, his drink, his lodging, his 
clothes, he owed to charity. Nothing 
could he mbre natural than that, for 
the very smallest chance of recovering 
the three kingdoms which he had 
thrown away, he should he willing to 
stake what was not his own, the honour 
of the French arms, the grandeur and 
thp safety of the French monarchy. To 
a French statesman such a wager might 
well appear in a different light. But 
Louvois was gone. His master yielded 
to the importunity of James, and de- 
termined to send an expedition against 
England.* 

The scheme was, in some respects* 
well concerted. It was re- ThB 
solved that a camp should be French 
formed on the coast of Nor- ment de- 
mandy, and that in this camp SmSYmi 
all the Irish regiments which ^^ s ‘ t tion 
were in the French service En&und. 
should he assembled under their coun- 
tryman Sarsfield. With them were to 
be joined about ten thousand French 
troops. The whole army was to be 
commanded by Marshal Bellefonds. 

A noble fleet of about eighty ships 
of the line was to convoy this force to 
the shores of England. In the dock- 
yards both of Britanny and of Provence 
immense preparations were made. Four 
and forty men .of war, some of which 
were among the finest that hud ever 
been built, were assembled in the har- 
bour of Brest, under Tourville. The 
Count of Estrecs, with thirty fivB more, 
was to sail from Toulon. Ushant was 
fixed for the place of rendezvous. The 
very day was named. In order that 
there might be no wjyjt either of sea- 
men or of vessels for the intended 
expedition, all maritime trade, all pri- 
vateering, was, for a time, interdicted 
by a royal mandate.* Three hundred 
transports jrere collected near the spot 
where the troops were to embark. It 

* In the Nairne papers printed by Macphor- 
Eon are two memorials from James urging 
Lewis to invade England, Both were written, 
in January 1692. 

t London Gazette, Feb. 15, 169$, 
z 
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was hoped that all would be ready early 
in the spring, before the English ships 
were half rigged or half manned, and 
before a single Dutch man of war was 
in the Channel.* 

James had indeed persuaded himself 
Jtmnbe- that, even if the English fleet 
tifeEnV 1 * 1 should fall in with him, it 
CfriFnair 11 ot oppose him. He 

to him. imagined that he was person- 
ally a favourite with the mariners of all 
ranks. His emissaries had been busy 
among the naval officers, and had found 
some who remembered him with kind- 
ness, and others who w r ere out of hu- 
mour with the men now in power. All 
the wild talk of a class of people not dis- 
tinguished by taciturnity or discretion 
was reported to him with exaggeration, 
till be was deluded into a belief that 
he had more friends than enemies on 
board of the vessels which guarded our 
coasts. Yet he should have known 
that a rough sailor, who thought him- 
self ill used by the Admiralty, might, 
after the third bottle, when drawn on 
by artful companions, express his regret 
for the good old times, curse tlic new 
government, and curse himself for being 
such a fool as to fight for that govern- 
ment, and yet might be by no means 
prepared to go over to the French on 
the day of battle. Of the malecontent 
officers, who, as James believed, were 
impatient to desert, the great majority 
had probably given nq pledge of their 
attachment to him except an idle word 
hiccoughed out when they were drunk, 
and forgotten when they were sober. 
One of those from whom he expected 
support, Rear Admiral Carter, had 
indeed heard and perfectly understood 
what the Jacobite agents had to say, 
had givem them fair words, and had 
reported the whole to the Queen and 
her ministers. f 

But the chief dependence of James 
O onductuf was on Russell. That false, 
RuaaelL arrogant, and wayward politi- 
cian was to command the Channel 
Fleet. He had never ceased to assure 
the Jacobite emissaries that he was 
bent on effecting a Restoration, Those 

* lifemoires do Berwlok ; Burnet, 11. 93. ; 
Life of James, it 478. 491, 

t History of tha late Conspiracy, 1698. 


emissaries fully reckoned, if not on his 
entire cooperation, yet at least on his 
connivance; and there could be no 
doubt that, with his connivance, a 
French fleet might easily convey an 
army to our shores. James flattered 
himself that, as soon as he had landed, 
he should be master of the island. But 
in truth, when the voyage had ended, 
the difficulties of his enterprise would 
have been only beginning. Two years 
before he had received a lesson by which 
he should have profited. He had then 
deceived himself and others into the 
belief that the English were regretting 
him, were pining for him, were eager to 
rise in arms by tens of thousands to 
welcome him. William was then, as 
now, at a distance. Then, as now, the 
administration* was entrusted to a wo- 
man. There were then fewer regular 
troops in England than now. Torring- 
ton had then done as much to injure 
the government which ho served as 
Russell could now do. The French 
fleet had then, after riding, during 
several weeks, victorious and dominant 
in the Channel, landed some troops on 
the southern coast. The immediate 
effect had been that -whole counties, 
without distinction of Tory or Whig, 
Churchman or Dissenter, had risen up, 
as one man, to repel the foreigners, and 
that the Jacobite party, which hadV'h- 
few days before, seemed to be half the 
nation, bad crouched down in silent 
terror, and had made itself so small 
that it had, during some time, been in- 
visible. What reason was there for 
believing that the multitudes who had, 
in 1690, at the first lighting of the 
beacons, snatched up firelocks, pikes, 
scythes, to defend their native soil 
against the French, would now welcome 
the French as allies? And of the army 
by which James was now to be accom- 
panied the French formed the least 
odious part. More than half of that 
army was to consist of Irish Papists ; 
and the feeling, compounded of hatred 
and scorn, with which the Irish Papists 
had long beep regarded by the English 
Protestants, had by recent events been 
stimulated to a vehemence before un- 
known. The hefeditary slaves, it was 
said, had been for a moment free ; and 
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that moment had sufficed to prove that 
they knew neither how to use nor how 
to defend their freedom. During their 
short ascendency they had done nothing 
hut slay, and burn, and pillage, and 
demolish, and attaint, and confiscate. 
In three years they had committed such 
waste on their native land as thirty 
years of English intelligence and indus- 
try would scarcely repair. They -would 
havp maintained their independence 
ag'ainst the world, if they had been as 
read}’ to fight as they were to steal. 
But they had retreated ignominiously 
from the walls of Londonderry. They 
had fled like deer before the yeomanry 
of Enniskillen. The Prince whom they 
now presumed to think that they could 
place, by force of arms, on the English 
throne, had himself, on the morning 
after the. rout of the Boyne, reproached 
them with their cow r ardice, and told 
them that he would never again trust 
to their soldiership. On this subject 
Englishmen wore of one mind. Tories, 
Nonjurors, even Roman Catholics, w r ere 
as loud as Whigs in reviling the ill 
fated race. It is, therefore, not diffi- 
cult to guess wdiat effect would have 
been produced by the appearance on 
our soil of enemies whom, on their own 
soil, we had vanquished and trampled 
down. 

James, however, id spite of the re- 
cent and severe teaching of experience, 
believed whatever his correspondents 
in England told him ; and they told 
him that the whole nation was impa- 
tiently expecting him, that both the 
West and the North were ready to rise, 
that he would proceed from the place of 
landing to Whitehall with as little op- 
position as he had encountered when, 
in old times, he made a progress through 
his kingdom, escorted by long cavalcades 
of gentlemen from one lordly mansion 
to another. Ferguson distinguished 
himself by the confidence with which 
he predicted a complete and bloodless 
victory. He and his printer, he was 
absurd enough to writD, would be the 
two first men in the realm to take horse 
for His Majesty. Many other agents 
were busy, up and down the country, 
during the winter anil the early part of 
the spring. It does not appear that they 


had much success in the counties south 
of Trent. But in the north, particu- 
larly in Lancashire, where the Roman 
Catholics were more numerous und 
more powerful than in any other part 
of tin 1 kingdom, and where there seems 
to have been, oven among the Protest- 
ant gentry, more than the ordinary 
proportion of bigoted Jacobites, some 
preparations for an insurrection were 
made. Arms were privately bought ; 
officers w r cre appointed; yeomen, small 
farmers, grooms, huntsmen, were in- 
duced to enlist. Those who gave in 
their names were distributed into eight 
regiments of cavalry and dragoons, 
and were directed to hold themselves 
in readiness to mount at the first 
signal.* 

One of the circumstances which filled 
James, ut this time, with vain * r (j^ 1 * }jj 
hopes, was that his wife was j h 
pregnant and near her delivery. He 
flattered himself that mqjice itself 
would be ashamed to repeat any longer 
the story of the warming pan, and that 
multitudes w'hom that story had de- 
ceived would instantly return to their 
allegiance. He took, on this occasion, 
all those precautions which, four years 
before, he hud foolishly and perversely 
forborne to take. He contrived to 
transmit to England letters summoning 
many PTotcstant women of quality to 
assist at the expected birth; and he 
promised, in tjjjp name of hia dear 
brother the Most Christian King, that 
the^should be frn* to come und go in 
safety. Had Home of those witnesses 
been invited to Saint James’s on the 
morning of the tenth of June 1688, the 
House of Stuart might, perhaps, now 
be reigning in our island. But it is 
easier to keep a crowm than to regain 
one. It might be true that a calum- 
nious fable had done much to bring 
about the Revolution. But it by no 
means followed that the most complete 
refutation of that fable would bring 
about a Restoration. Not a single lady 
crossed the sea in obedience to James’s 
call. His Queen was safely delivered 
of a daughter; but this event produced 

* Life of Jaroea, it. 479. 624, Memorials 
fnmlihed by Ferguson to Holmes in the 
Isairne Papers. 
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no perceptible effect on the state of 
public feeling in England * 

Meanwhile the preparations for his 
Propara- expedition were going on fast. 
ipF,n^ dD He was on the point of setting 
IcptunTi, out for the place of cmbarka- 
sioa tion before the English govern- 
ment was at all aware of the danger 
which was impending. It had been 
long known indeed that many thou- 
sands of Irish were assembled in Nor- 
mandy : but it was supposed that they 
had been assembled merely that they 
might be mustered and drilled before 
they were sent to Flanders, Piedmont, 
and Catalonia, f Now, however, in- 
telligence, arriving from many quarters, 
left no doubt that an invasion would 
bo almost immediately attempted, 
Vigorous preparations for defence were 
made. The equipping and manning 
of the ships was urged forward with 
vigour. The regular troops were 
drawn together between London and 
the Channel. A great camp was 
formed on the down which overlooks 
Portsmouth. The militia all over the 
kingdom was called out. Two West- 
minster regiments and six Oil y regi- 
ments, making up a force of thirteen 
thousand lighting men, wore arrayed in. 
Hyde Park, and passed in review be- 
fore the Queen. The trainbands of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey marched 
down to the coast. Watchmen were 
posted by the beacons. Some non- 
jurors were imprisoned, some disarmed, 
some held to bail. The house of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, a noted Jacobite, 
was searched. He had had time to 
burn his papers and to hide his arms: 
but his stables present id a most sus- 
picious appearance. Horses enough 
to mount a whole troop of cavalry 
were at the mangers ; and this cir- 
cumstance, though not legally sufficient 
to support a charge of treason, was 
thought sufficient, at such a conjuncture, 
1 o justify the Privy Council in sending 
him to the Tower. \ 

Meanwhile James had gotie down to 

* Life Df James, ii. 474. 

t Bee the Monthly Mercuries of tlie eprin? 
cf 101)2. 

I KnvciaeuB Luttrell’s Diary for April and 
May Ui92 ; London Gazette, May 9. and 12. 


his army, which was encamped round 
the basin of La Hogue, oil the JttmM 
northern coast of the peninsula <u>w n to 
kn dwii by the name of the liiYT" 7 
Cotenlin. Before he quitted ll0KUL '- 
Saint Germains, he held a Chapter of 
the Garter for the purpose of admitting 
liis son into the order. Two noblemen 
were honoured with the same distinc- 
tion, Powis, who, among his brother 
exiles, was now called a Duke, and 
Melfort, who had returned from Rome, 
and was again James’s Prime Minis- 
ter.* Even at this moment, when it 
was of the greatest importance to con- 
ciliate the sons of the Church of Eng- 
land, mime but sons of Idle Church of 
Rome were thought worthy of any 
mark of royal favour. Powis indeed 
might bethought to have a fair claim 
to the Garter. He was an eminent 
member of the English aristocracy; 
and his countrymen disliked him as 
little as they disliked any conspicuous 
Papist. Hut Melfort was not even an 
Englishman: lie had never held office 
in England: he had never sate in the 
English Parliament; and he had there- 
fore no pretensions to a decoration pe- 
culiarly English. He was moreover 
hated by all the contending 
of all the three kingdoms. '.Royal 
letters countersigned by him had been 
split both to the Convention at West- 
minster and to the Convention at 
Edinburgh; and, both at Westminster 
and at Edinburgh, the sight of his 
odious name and handwriting had 
made the most zealous frieuds of here- 
ditary right hang down their' heads in 
shame, It seems strange that even 
James should have chosen, at such a 
conjuncture, to prodaii^. to the world 
that the men whom his people most 
abhorred were the men whom he most 
delighted to honour. 

Still more slrange seems the Decla- 
ration in which he announced 

. . . . - - Jumw'i 

his intentions to his subjects- 
Of all the State papers which tlon ' 
were put forth even by him it was the 
most elaborately and ostentatiously in- 
judicious. When it had disgusted and 
exasperated all good Englishmen of 
% 

* Sheridan MS. ; Life of Janie', ii. 402. 
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all parties, the Papists at Faint Ger- 
mains pretended that it harl been 
drawn up by a stanch Protestant, 
Edward Herbert, who had been Chief 
Justice of the Common Fleas before 
the Revolution, and who now bore tin* 
empty title of Chancellor A Rut it is 
certain that Herbert was never con- 
sulted about any matter of importance, 
anil that the Declaration was the work 
of Melfort and of Melfort alone. t Hi 
truth, those qualities of head and heart 
which had made Melfort the favourite 
of his master shone forth in every 
sentence. Not a word was to be found 
indicating that three years of banish- 
ment had made the King wiser, that 
lie had repented of a single error, that 
lie took to himself even the smallest 
part of ihe blame of that revolution 
which had dethroned him, or that he 
purposed to follow a e nurse in any re- 
spect differing from that which had 
already been fatal to him. All the 
charges which had been brought 
against him lie pronounced to be ut- 
terly unfounded. . Wicked men had 
put forth calumnies. Weak men laid 
believed those calumnies. lie. alone 
had been faultless, He held out no 
hope that he would consent, to any re- 
striction of that vast dispensing power 
to which he had formerly laid claim, 
that he would not again, in defiance of 
the plainest statutes, fill tlip Privy 
Council, the bench of justice, the 
public offices, the army, the navy, with 
Papist?, that he would not reestablish 
the High Commission, that he would 
not appoint a new set of regulators to 
remodel all the constituent bodies of 
the kingdom. He did indeed conde- 
scend to say that lie would maintain 
the legal rights of the C'hureh of Eng- 
land : but lie had said this before ; and 
all men knew what those words meant 
in his mouth. Instead of assuring his 
people of his furgiveness, lie menaced 
them with a butchery more terrible 
than any that our island had ever 
seen. He published a long list of 
persons who had no mercy to ex- 
pect. Atnong these were Ormond, 
■ 

* Life of James, il. 49H. 

t James told Sheridan that the Declaration 
was written by Melfort. Sheridan MS. 


Carmarthen, Nottingham, Tillotson 
and Burnet. After the roll of those 
who were proscribed by name, came a 
series of categories. First stood all 
the crowd of rustics who had been 
rude to James when lie was stopped at 
Flip cm ess in his flight. These poor 
ignorant wretches, some hundreds in 
number, were reserved for another 
bloody circuit. Then His Majesty, in 
open defiance of the law of the. land, 
proceeded to doom to death a multitude 
of persons who were guilty only of 
having acted under' William since 
William had been king in fact, and 
who were therefore under the protec- 
tion of a well known statute, of Henry 
the Seventh. But to James statutes 
were still what they had always been, 
lie den nun red vengeance, against all 
persons who had in any manner bnrtre 
a part in the punishment of any 
Jacobite conspirator, judges, counsel, 
witnesses, grand jurymen, petty jury- 
men, sheriffs and underslieriffs, con- 
stables and turnkeys, in short, all the 
ministers of justice from Holt down to 
Ketch. Then be threatened with the 
gallows all spirs and all informers who 
had divulged to the usurpers the 
designs of the Court of Saint Ger- 
mains. All justices of the peace who 
should not declare for their rightful 
Sovereign thr* moment, that they heard 
of hi.s landing, gll ganlers who should 
not instantly set political prisoners at 
liberty, v ere to be left to the. rxlre.mr 
rigour of the law. No exception was 
made in favour of a justice or of a 
gaoler who might he within a hundred 
yards of one of William’s regiments, 
and a hundred miles from the nearest 
place where there was a single Jacobite 
in arms. 

It might have been expected that 
James, after thus declaring that ho 
could hold out no hope of mercy to 
large classes of his subjects, would at 
least have B offercd a general pardon to 
the rest. But he pardoned nobody. He 
did indeed promise that any offender 
who was not in any of the categories 
of proscription, and who should by 
any eminent service merit indulgence, 

should have a special pardon r ’ 

under the Great SeaL But, with thia 
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exception, all the offenders, hundreds 
of thousands in number, were merely 
informed that, if they did no art or 
thing in opposition to the King's 
restoration, they might hope to be, at 
a convenient time, included in a general 
Act of Indemnity. 

The agents of James speedily dis- 
Effect pursed his Declaration over 
lyjamps’s [JVel T P ar t °f the kingdom, and 
nVoUrft. by doing so rendered a great 
tiun ' service to William. The general 
cry was that the banished oppressor 
had at least given Englishmen fair 
warning, and that, if, after sueh a 
warning; they welcomed him home, 
they would have no pretence for com- 
plaining, though every county town 
should be polluted by an assize re- 
sembling that which Jeffreys had held 
at Taunton. That some hundreds of 
people, --the Jacobites put the number 
so low as five hundred, — were to be 
hanged without pity was certain ; and 
nobody who had concurred in the Revo- 
lution, nobody who had fought for the 
new government by sea or land, no 
soldier who had borne a part in the 
conquest of Ireland, no Devonshire 
ploughman or Cornish miner who had 
takpn arms to defend his wife and chil- 
dren against Tourville. could be certain 
that he should not be hanged. It was 
easy to understand why James, instead 
of proclaiming a general amnesty, 
offered special pardons under his Great 
Seal. Every such pardon must be pai d 
for. There was not a priest in the 
royal household who would not make 
his fortune. How abject too, how 
spiteful, must bo the nature of a man 
who, engaged in the most momentous 
of all undertakings, and aspiring to the 
noblest of all prizes, could not refrain 
from proclaiming that he thirsted for 
the blood of a multitude of poor fisher- 
men, because, more than three years 
before, they had pulled him about and 
called him Hatch efface ! * , If, at the 

* That the Declaration made the impression 
which I have Ascribed, Ifl acknowledged in 
the Life of James, it 489. “They thought/' 
says the biographer, 11 Hie Majesty’s resent- 
ment descended too low to except the Fever- 
sham Mob, that five hundred men were ex- 
cluded, and nn man ready pardon’d except he 
should merit it by some service, and then the 


very moment when he had the strongest 
mntivrs for trying to conciliate his 
people by the show of clemency, he 
could not bring himself to hold towards 
them any language but that of an im- 
placable enemy, what was to he expected 
from him when he should be again 
thrir master? So savage was his 
nature that, in a situation in which all 
other tyrants have resorted to blandish- 
ments and fair promises, he could utter 
nothing but reproaches and threats. 
The/ only word# 1 in his Declaration 
which had any show of graciousness 
were those in which he promised to 
send away the foreign troops as soon 
as his authority was reestablished ; and 
many said that those words, when 
examined, would bo found full of sinis- 
ter meaning. He held out no hope 
that he would send away Popish troops 
who were his own subjects. His in- 
tentions were manifest. The French 
might go: but llie Irish would remain. 
The. people of England were to be kept 
down by these thrice subjugated bar- 
barians. No doubt a Rapparee who 
h&dgrun away at Newton Butler and 
the Boyne might find courage enough 
to guard the scaffolds on which his 
conquerors were to die, and to lay waste 
our country as he had laid waste his 
j own. 

The Queen and her ministers, instead 
of attempting to suppress James’s mani- 
festo, very wisely reprinted it, and sent 
it forth licensed by the Secretary of 
State, and interspersed with remarks 
by a shrewd and severe commentator. 
It was refuted in many keen pamphlets: 
it was turned into doggrel rhymes ; and 
it was left undefended even by the 
boldest and most acrimonious libellers 
among the n on jurors. * 

Pardons being to pass the Seals look’ll os if it 
were to bring niDiiy into the pocket of some 
favorits.” 

* A Letter to a Friend concerning a French 
Invasion to restore the late King James to his 
Throne, and what may be expected from him 
should he be successful in it, 1 1»92 ; A second 
Letter to a Friend concerning a French In- 
vasion, in which the Declaration lately dis- 
persed under the Title of His Majesty's most 
gracious Declaration to all his loving Subjects, 
commanding their Assistance against the P. 
of 0. and his Adherents, is entirely and ex- 
actly published according to the dispersed 
Copies, with some short Observations upon it, 
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Indeed, some of the nonjurors were 
so much alarmed by observing the 
effect which this manifesto produced, 
that they affected to treat it as spurious, 
and published as their master’s genuine 
Declaration a paper full of gracious 
rofessions and promises. Tlmy made 
im offer a free pardon to all his people 
with the exception of four great, crimi- 
nals. They made him hold out hopes 
of great remissions of taxation. They 
made him pledge- his word that lie 
would entrust the whole ecclesiastical 
administration to the injuring bishops. 
But this forgery imposed on nobody, 
and was important only as hIi owing 
that even the Jacobites were ashamed 
of 1 lie prime 1 whom they were labouring 
to restore.* 

No man read the Declaration with 
more Surprise and anger than Russell. 
Bad as lie was, he was much under the 
influence of two feelings, which, though 
they cannot be called virtuous, have 
some affinity to virtue, and are respect- 
able when compared with mere selfish 
cupidity. Professional spirit and party 
spirit were strong in him. He might 
be false to his sovereigns, but not to 
his flag ; and, oven in becoming a 
Jacobite, he had not ceased to be a 
Wliig. In truth, he was a Jacobite 
only because he was the most intolerant 
and acrimonious of Whigs. He thought 
himself and his faction ungratefully 
neglected by "William, and was for a 
time too much blinded by resentment 
to perceive that it would be mpre mad- 
ness in the old Roundheads, the old 
Exclusionists, tu punish William by 
recalling James. The near prospect of 
an invasion, and the Declaration in 

1692 ; The Pretences of the Frsnch Invasion 
examined, 16!)2 ; Reflections on the late King 
James’s Declaration, 1692. The two Letters 
to a Friend were written, I believe, by Lloyd, 
Bishop of Saint Asaph. Sheridan says, “ The 
King’s Declaration pleas'd none, and Was 
turn'd into ridicule burlesque lines in Eng- 
land." I do not believe that a defence of this 
unfortunate Declaration ia to be found in any 
Jacobite tract. A virulent Jacobite writer, 
in a reply to Dr. Welwood, printed in 1693, 
says, “ Ah for the Declaration that was printed 
last year, ... I assure you that it was as 
much misliked by many, almost all, of the 
King’s friends, as it cyi be exposed by his 
enemies.” 

* Narcissus Luttrell’e Diary, April 1692. 


which Englishmen were plainly told 
what they had to expect if that inva- 
sion should be successful, produced, it 
should seem, a sudden change in- Rus- 
sell’s feelings ; and that change ho dis- 
tinctly avowed. “I wish,” lie said to 
Lloyd, “to serve King James. The 
thing might be done, if it were not his 
own fault. But he takes the wrong 
way w r ith ns. Let him forget all the 
past : lot him grant a general pardon ; 
and then I will see what I can do for 
him.” Lloyd hinted something about 
the honours and rewards designed for 
Russell himself. But the Admiral, 
with n spirit worthy Df a bettor man, 
cut him short. “ I do not wish to hear 
anything on that subject. My solici- 
tude is for tlie public. And do not 
think that I will lot the French triumph 
over us in our own sea. Understand 
this, that if I meet them I fight them, 
aye. though His Majesty himself should 
be on board.” 

This conversation was truly reported 
to James: hut it does not appear to 
him* alarmed him. He was, indeed, 
possessed with a belief that Russell, 
even if willing, would nut he able to 
induce the officers and sailors of the 
English navy to fight against their old 
King, who was also their old Admiral. 

The hopes which James felt, he and 
his favourite, Melfort succeeded in im- 
parting to Lewis and to Lewis’s mini- 
sters.* But for those hopes, indeed, it 
is probable that all thoughts of invad- 
ing England in the course of that year 
would have been laid aside. For the 
extensive plan which had been formed 
in the winter had, in the course of the 
spring, been disconcerted by a succes- 
sion uf accidents such as are beyond 
the control of human wisdom. The 
time fixed for the assembling of all 
the maritime forces of France at 
Ushant had long elapsed ; and not a 
single sail had appeared at the place 
of rendezvous' The Atlantic squadron 
w'fts still detained by bad weather in 
the port of Brest. The Mediterranean 
squadron, rpposed by a strong west 
wind, was vaiflly struggling to pass 
the pillars of Hercules. Two fine 


* Sheridan MS, ; Mltnoires de Dongeau, 
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vessels had gone to pieces on the rocks 
_of Ceuta.* Meanwhile the admiral- 
ties of the allied powers had been 
activp. Before the end of April the 
English fleet was ready to sail. Three 
noble ships, just launched from our 
dockyards, appeared for the first time 
on the water, f William had been 
hastening the maritime preparations 
of the United Provinces; and his 
exertions had been successful. On the 
twenty-ninth of April a fine squadron 
from the Tcxel appeared in fhc. Downs. 
Soon came the North Holland squa- 
dron, the Meuse squadron, the Zealand 
squadron. | The whole force of the 
The En- confederate powers was as- 
fiu'i!h nd ambled at Saint Helen's in 
fleet! join, \]\ Q second week.of May, more 
than ninety sail of the line, manned by 
between thirty and forty thousand of 
the finest seamen of the two great 
maritime nations. Russell had the 
chief command. He was assisted by 
Sir Ralph Dclaval, Sir John Ashby, 
Sir Cloudeslcy Shovel, Rear Admiral 
Carter, and Rear Admiral Rooke. ' Of 
the Dutch officers, Van Almonde was 
highest in rank. 

No mightier armament had ever 
r appeared in tlio British Chan- 
the En- iid, Thore was little reason 
ffiiikflwi. p or apprehension that such a 
force could be defeated in a fair con- 
flict. Nevertheless there was great 
uneasiness in Loudon,, It was known 
that there was a Jacobite party in 
the navy. Alarming rumours had 
worked their way round from France. 
It was said that the enemy reckoned 
on the cooperation of some of those 
officers on whose fidelity, in this crisis, 
the safety of the State might depend. 
Russell, as far as can now bo dis- 
covered, was still unsuspected. But 
others, who were probably less crimi- 
nal, hud been mure indiscreet. At all 
the coffee houses admirals and cap- 
tains were mentioned by'name as trai- 
tors who ought to he instantly cash- 
iered, if not shot. It was even confi- 
dently affirmed that some of the guilty 

* LniiJon Gazette, May 12. 1C. 1G92 ; Ga- 
zette cki Parts, May §1. 1692. 

t Lovulon Gazette, April 29. 1692. 

t London Gazette, May 2. 6. 12. 16. 


had been put under arrest, and others 
turned out of the service. The Queen 
and hor counsellors were in a great 
strait. It was not easy to say whether 
the danger of trusting the suspected 
persons or the danger of removing 
them were the greater. Mary, with 
many painful misgivings, resolved, and 
the event proved that she resolved 
wisely, to treat the evil reports as 
calumnious, to make a solemn appeal 
to the honour of the accused gentle- 
men, and then to trust the safety of 
her kingdom to tfleir national and pro- 
fessional spirit. 

On the fifteenth of May a great 
assembly of officers was convoked at 
Saint Helen’s on board of the Britan- 
nia, a fine three decker, from which 
Russell’s flag was flying. The Admiral 
tulil them that he had received a 
despatch which he was charged to read, 
to them. It was from Nottingham. 
The Qupen, the Secretary wrote, had 
been informed that stories deeply 
affecting the character of the navy 
were in circulation. It had even been 
affirmed that she had found herself 
undgp the necessity of dismissing many 
officers. But Her Majesty was deter- 
mined to believe nothing against those 
brave servants of the State. The gen- 
tlemen who had been so foully slnn- 
ileml might he assured that she placed 
entire reliance on them. This letter 
was admirably calculated to work on 
those to whom it was addressed. Very 
few of them probably had been guilty 
of any worse offence than rash and 
angry talk over their wine. They 
were as yet only grumblers, If they 
had fancied that they were marked 
men. they might in selfdefence have 
become traitors. They became en- 
thusiastically loyal as soon as they 
were assured that the Queen reposed 
entire confidence in their loyalty. 
They eagerly signed an address in 
which they entreatpd her to believe 
that they would, with the utmost reso- 
lution and alacrity, venture their lives 
in defence of her rights, of English 
freedom, and of the Protestant religion, 
against all foreign and Popish in- 
vaders. “God," they added, “preserve 
your person, direct your counsels, and 
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prosper your arms ; and let all your 
people say Amen.”* 

The sincerity of these professions 
was soon brought to the test. A few 
hours after the meeting on hoard of 
the Britannia the masts of Tourvillo’s 
squadron were seen from the cliffs 
of Portland. One messenger galloped 
with the news from Weymouth to 
London, and roused Whitehall at three 
in the morning. Another took the 
coast road, anil carried the intelligence 
to Russell. All was ready; and on the 
morning of the seventewth of May the 
allied fleet stood out to sea.f 

Tourville lmd with him only his own 
Battle nf squadron, consisting of iorty 
La Hogue. f our ships of th o line. But lie 
had received positive ordprs to protect 
the descent on England, and not to 
decline a battle. Though these orders 
had been givm before it was known at 
Versailles that the Dutch and English 
fleets had joined, he was not disposed 
to take on himself the responsibility of 
disobcilicnee. Ho still remembered 
with bitterness the reprimand which 
his extreme, caution had drawn upon 
him after tin-* fight, of Be achy Head, 
lie would not again be told that lie 
was a timid and unenterprising com- 
mand er, that he had no courage but 
the vulgar courage', of a common sailor. 
He was also persuaded that the odds 
against him were rather apparent than 
real. He believed, on the authority of 
James and Melfort, that the English 
seamen, from the flag officers down to 
the cabin boys, were Jacobites. Those 
who fuught would fight with half a 
heart; and there would probably be 
numerous desertions at the most cri- 
tical moment. Animated by such 
hopes ho sailed from Brest, steered 
first towards the north east, came in 
sight of the coast of Dorsetshire, and 
then struck across the Channel towards 
La Hogue, wh^fe the army which he 
was to convoy to England had already 
begun to embark on board of the 
transports. He was within a few 
leagues of Barflcur when, before sun- 
rise, on the morning of the nineteenth 

* London Gazette, Mayl 6. 1692: Lurrhrtt. 

f Narcissus Luttrell’s Clary; London Ga- 
zette, May 19. 1U!L\ 


of May, he saw the great armament of 
the allies stretching along the eastern 
horizon. He determined to bear down 
on them, By eight the two lines of 
battle were formed ; but it was eleven 
before the firing began. It soon be- 
came plain that the English, from the 
Admiral downwards, were resolved to 
do their duty. Russell lmd visited all 
his ships, and exhorted all his crews. 
'* If your commanders play false,” lie 
said. “ overboard with them, and with 
myself the first.” There w r us no defec- 
tion. There was no slackness. Carter 
was the first who broke the French 
line. He was struck by a splinter oi 
one of his own yard arms, ami fell 
(lying on the deck. He would not be 
carried below. ITe would not let go 
his sword. “Eight the ship,” were his 
last words; “fight the ship as long 
as she can swim.” The battle lasted 
till four ill the afternoon. The roar of 
the guns was distinctly heard more 
than twenty miles off by the army 
which was encamped on the coast of 
Normandy. During the earlier part 
of the day the wind was favourable to 
the Ereiudi : they were opposed to only 
half of the allied fleet; and against 
that half they maintained the conflict 
with their usual courage and with 
more than their usual seamanship. 
After a hard and doubtful fight of five 
hours, Tourville thought, that enough 
had been done to maintain the honour 
of the white flafl^and began to draw 
off But by this time the wind had 
veered, and was with the allies. They 
were now able to avail themselves of 
their great superiority of force. They 
came on fast. The retreat of the 
French became a flight. Tourville 
fought his own ship desperately. She 
was named, in allusion to Lewis’s 
favourite emblem, the Koyal Sun. and 
was widely renowned as the finest 
vessel in the world. It was reported 
among the English sailors tlmt elm 
was* adorned with an image of the 
Great King, and that he appeared 
there, as he appeared in the Place of 
Victories, with vanquished nations in 
chains beneath his feet. The gallant 
ship, .surrounded by enemies, lay like 
a great fortress on the sea, scattering 
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death on every side from her hundred 
and four portholes. She was so for- 
midably manned that all attempts to 
board her failed. Long after sunset, 
she got clear of her assailants, and, 
with all her scuppers spouting blood, 
made for the coast of Normandy. She 
had suffered so much that Tmirville 
hastily removed his flag to a ship of 
ninety guns which was named tlie 
Ambitious, By this time his fleet 
was scattered far over thr sea. About 
twenty of his smallest ships made their 
escape by a road which was too perilous 
for any courage hut the courage of des- 
pair. In the double darkness of night 
and of a thick sea fog, they ran, with 
all their sails Bpread, through the boil- 
ing waves and treacherous rocks of the 
Race of Alderney, and, by a strange good 
fortune, arrived without a single disas- 
ter at Saint Maloes. The pursuers did 
not venture to follow the fugitives into 
that terrible strait, the place of innu- 
merable shipwrecks.* 

Those French vessels which were 
too bulky to venture into the Race of 
Aldernry fled to the havens of the 
Cotentin. The Royal .Sun and two 
other three deckers reached Cherburg 
in safety. The Ambitious, with twelve 
other ships, all first rates or second 
rates, took refuge in thp Bay of La 
Hogue, close to the headquarters of 
till* army of James. 

The three ships which had fled to 
Cherburg were clolely chased by an 
English squadron under the command 
of Delaval. He found them hauled up 
into shoal water where no large man of 
war could get at them. He therefore 
determined to attack them with his 
fireships and boats. T1 ib service was 
gallantly and successfully performed. 
In a short time the Royal Sun and her 
two consorts were burned to ashes. Part 
of the crews escaped to the shore ; and 
part fell into the hands of the English, 

* Russell's Letter to Nottingham, May 20. 
1692, In the London Gaaettc of May 23, Par- 
ticulars of Anoth er Letter fl*om the Fleet 
published by authority; Burchett; Burnet, 
ii. 93. ; Life of James, ii. 493, 4D4. ; Narcissus 
Luttrell's Diary ; MCmoiras de Berwick. See 
also the contemporary ballad on the battle, 
one of the best specimens of English street 
poetry, and the Advice to a Painter, 1U02. 

t Bee DelavoTs Letter to Nottingham, dated 


Meanwhile Russell with the greater 
part of his victorious fleet had block- 
aded the Bay of La Hogue. Here, as 
at Cherburg, the French men of war 
had been drawn up into shallow water. 
They were close to the camp of thp 
army which was destined for the in- 
vasion of England. Six of them were 
moored under a fort named Lisset. 
The rest lay under the guns of another 
fort named Saint Yaast, where -James 
had fixed his headquarters, and where 
the British flag, variegated by the 
crosses of Saiift George and Saint An- 
drew, hung by the side of the white 
flag of France. Marshal Bellefonds 
had planted several batteries which, it 
was thought, would deter the boldest 
enemy from approaching either Fort 
Lisset or Fort Saint Vaust. James, 
however, who knew something of Eng- 
lish seamen, was not perfectly at ease, 
and proposed to send strong bodies ot 
soldiers on board of the ships. But 
Tourvillc would not consent to put 
such a slur on his profession. 

Russell meanwhile was preparing for 
an attack. On the afternoon of the 
twenty-third of May all was ready. A 
flotilla consisting of sloops, of fireships, 
and of two hundred boats, was en- 
trusted to the command of Rooke. 
The whole armament was in the highest 
spirits. The rowpr.s, flushed by suc- 
cess, and animated by the thought that 
they were going to fight under the 
eyes of the French and Irish troops 
who had been assembled for the pur- 
pose of subjugating England, pulled 
manfully and with loud huzzas towards 
the six huge wooden castles which lay 
close to Fort Lisset. The French, 
though an eminently brave people, have 
always been more liable to sudden 
panics than their phlegmatic neigh- 
bours the English and Germans. On 
this day there was a panic both in the 
fleet and in the armj. Tourville or- 
dered his sailors to man their boats, 
and would have led them to encounter 
the enemy in the bay. But his ex- 
ample and his exhortations were vain. 
His boats turned round and fled in 
confusion. The ships were abandoned. 

Cherburg, May 22. 1G92, in the London Ga- 
zette of May 2b. 
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Tim cannonade from Fort Lissct was 
so feeble and ill direct pd that it did no 
execution. The regiments on the beach, 
after wasting a few musket shots, drew 
off. The English hoarded the men of 
war, set them on fijg, and having per- 
formed this great service without the 
loss of a single life, retreated at a late 
hour with the retreating tide, The hay 
was in a blaze during the night; anil 
now and then a loud explosion an- 
nounced that the, flames had reached 
a powder room or a tie^of loaded guns. 
At eight the next morning the tide 
name back strong; and with the tide 
came hack Rouke and his two hundred 
boats. The enemy made a faint at- 
tempt to defend the vessels which were 
near Fort Saint Vaast. During a few 
minutes tlie batteries did some execu- 
tion among the crews of our skiffs: 
hut the struggle was soon over. The 
French poured fast out of their ships 
on one side : the English poured in as 
fast on the other, and, with loud shouts, 
turned the captured guns against the 
shore. The batteries were, speedily 
silenced, James and Melfort, Belle- 
Ponds and Tourville, looked on in 
helpless despondency while the second 
conflagration proceeded. The conquer- 
ors, leaving the ships of war in flames, 
made their way into an inner basin 
where many transports lay. Eight of 
these vessels were set on fire. Several 
were taken in tow. The rest would 
have been either destroyed or carried 
off, had not the sea again b* gun to 
ebb. Jt was impossible to do more; 
and the victorious flotilla sfowly re- 
tired, insulting the hostile eamp with 
a thundering chant of “ God save the 
King.” 

Thus ended, at noon on the twenty- 
fourth of May, the great conflict which 
had raged during five days over a wide 
extent of sea and shore. One English 
fireship had perished in its calling. 
Sixteen French men of w T ur, all noble 
vessels, and eight of them three deckers, 
had been sunk or burned down to the 
water-edge. The battle is called, from 
the place where it terminated, the battle 
of La Hogue.* , 

^ London Gaz., May 26. 1692; Burchett's 
Memoirs of Transactions at Sea ; Baden to the 


The news was received in London 
with boundless exultation. In . ( 
the fight on th e open sea, indeed, 
the numerical superiority of the 
allies had been so great that they had 
little reason to boast of their success. 
But the courage and skill with which 
the crews of the English boats had, in 
a French harbour, in sight of a French 
army, and under the fire of French 
batteries, destroyed a fine French fleet, 
amply justified the pride with which 
our fathers pronounced the name of La 
ITngue. That we may fully enter into 
their feelings, we must remember that 
this wits the first great check that had 
ever been given to the. arms of Lewis 
flu' Fourteenth, and the first great 
victory that the English had gained 
over the French since the day of Agin- 
rourl. The stain left on our fame by 
the shameful defeat of Beachy Head 
was effaced. This time the glory tvas 
all our own. The Dutch had indeed 
done their duty, as they have always 
done it in maritime war, whether fight- 
ing on nur side or against us, whether 
victorious or vanquished. But the Eng- 
lish had borne the brunt of the fight. 
Russell who commanded in chief was an 
Englishman. Delaval wd*o directed the 
attack on Cherburg was an Englishman. 
Rooko who led the flotilla into the Bay 
of La Hogue was an Englishman. 
The only two officers of note who had 
fallen, Admiral ■Carter and Captain 
Hastings of the Sandwich, were Eng- 
lishmen. Yet the pleasure ifith -which 
the good news was received here must 
not be ascribed solely Dr chiefly to 
national pride. The island was safp. 
The pleasant pastures, cornfields and 
commons of Hampshire and Surrey 
w r ould not be the seat of war. The 

States General, ; life of James, 11. 

494. ; Russell’s Letters in the Commons’ 
Journals of Nov. 2H. 1692 ; An Account of 
the Great Victory, 1692 ; Monthly Mercuries 
for* June and July 1692; Paris Gazette, 

jlmc -Almonde's despatch to the States 

General, dated 1692. The French offi- 

cial nccniiiit will be found in the Monthly- 
Mercury for July. A report drawn up by 
Foucault, Intemlant of thu province d( Nor- 
mandy, will be found In M. Capcfl^ue’e Louis 
XIV. 
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houses and gardens, the kitchens and 
dairies, the cellars and plate chests, the 
wives and daughters of Dur gentry 
and clergy would not be at the merry 
of Irish Rapparees, who had sucked the 
dwellir^e and skinned the cattle of the 
Engliehry of Leinster, or of French dra- 
goons accustomed to live at free quarter 
on the Protestants of Auvergne. Whigs 
and Tories joined in thanking God for 
this great deliverance; and the most 
respectable nonjurors could not but 
be glad at heart that the rightful 
King was not to be brought back by 
an army of foreigners. 

The public joy was therefore all but 
universal. During several days the 
bells of London pealed without ceasing. 
Flags were hying on all the steeples. 
Rows of candles were in all the win- 
dows. Bonfires were at all the enrners 
of the street,?.* Thu sense which the 
government entertained of the services 
of the navy was promptly, judiciously, 
and gracefully manifested. Sidney 
and Portland were sent to meet the 
fleet at Portsmouth, and were accom- 
panied by Rochester, as the repre- 
sentative of the Tories. The three 
Lords took down with them thirty 
seven thousand pounds in coin, which 
they were to distribute a,s a donative 
among the sailors.f Gold medals were 
given to the officers,} The remains 
of Hastings and Carter were brought 
on shore with every* mark of lion our. 
Carter was buried at Portsmouth, with 
a great display of military pomp.§ The 
corpse of Hastings was carried up to 
London, and laid, with unusual 
solemnity, under the pavement of 
, Saint James’s Church. The foot- 
guards with reversed arms escorted 
the hearse. Four royal state carriages, 
each drawn by six horses, were in the 
procession: a crowd of men of quality 

* Ad Account of thE lute Groat Victory, 
1G32; Monthly Mercury for June; Baden to 

the States General, Juue ^ ; Narcissus Lut 
troll's "Diary, 1 

t London Gazette, Juno 2. 1G.02 ; Monthly 
Mercury ; Baden to the States General, June 
; Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. 

t Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary; Monthly Mer- 
cury. 

5 London Gazette, June 9.; Baden to the 
States General, June 


in mourning cloaks filled the pews; 
and the Bishop of Lincoln preached the 
funeral sermon.* While such marks 
of respect were paid to the slain, the 
wounded were not neglected. Fifty sur- 
geons, plentifully supplied with instru- 
ments, bandages, and drugs, wore sent 
down in all haste from London to Ports- 
mouth. f It is not easy fur us to form a 
notion of the difficulty which there then 
was in providing at short notice com- 
modious shelter and skilful attendance 
for hundreds unmanned and lacerated 
men. At present every county, every 
large town, can boast of snmc spacious 
palace in which the poorest, labourer 
who lias fractured a limb may find an 
■'xe client. bed, an able medical attend- 
ant, a careful nurse, medicines of the 
best quality, and nourishment such as 
an invalid requires. But there was 
not then, in the whole realm, a single 
infirmary supported by voluntary con- 
tribution. Even in the capital the 
only edifices open to tlm wounded were 
the two ancient hospitals of Saint 
Thomas and Saint Bartholomew. The 
Queen gave orders that in both these 
hospitals arrangements should be made 
at the public charge fur the recep- 
tion of patienLs from the fleet.} At 
the same time it was announced that 
a noble and lasting memorial of the 
gratitude which England felt for the 
courage and patriotism of her sailors 
would soon rise on a site eminently 
appropriate. Among the suburban 
residences of our kings, that which 
stood at Greenwich had long held a 
distinguished place. Charles the Se- 
cond liked the situation, and deter- 
mined to rebuild the house and to 
improve the gardens. Soon after his 
Restoration, lie began to erect, on a 
spot almost washed by the Thames at 
high tide, a mansion of vast extent and 
cost. Behind the palace were planted 
long avenues of trees which, when 
William reigned, were scarcely more 
than saplings, but which have now 
covered with their massy shade the 

* Baden tn the States General, June -^j. 

f Baden to the States General, ^“3 ; Nar- 
cissus Luttrell’e Diary. 

t An Account of the late Great Victory, 
1092 ; Narcissus Luttrell's Diary. 
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summer rambles of several generations. 
On tlit? slope which has long been the 
seen 6 of thp holiday sports of the Lon- 
doners, were constructed flights; of 
terraces, of which the vestiges may still 
he discerned. The Queen now pub- 
licly declared, in hw husband's name, 
that the building comm meed by Charles 
should be completed, and should be 
a retreat for seamen disabled in the 
service of their country.* 

One of the happiest effects produced 
hy the good news was the calming of 
the public mind. During about a 
month the nation had been hourly 
expecting an invasion and a rising, 
and had consequently born in an irri- 
table and suspicions mood. In many 
parts of England a nonjuror could not 
show himself without great risk of 
being insulted. A report that arms 
were hidden in a house sufficed to 
bring a furious mob to the door. The 
mansion of one .Jacobite gentleman in 
Kent had been attacked, and, after a 
fight in which several shots were fired, 
had been stormed and pulled down.f 
Yet such riots were, by no means llie 
worst symplonis of the fever which had 
inflamed the whole society. The ex- 
posure of FulU r, in February, had, as 
it seemed, put an end to the practices 
of that vilo tribe of which Oates was 
the patriarch. During some weeks, 
indeed, the world was disposed to he 
unreasonably incredulous about plots. 
But in April there was a reaction. 
The French and Irish wero coming. 
There Was but too much reason to 
believe that there were traitors in the 
island. Whoever pretended that he 
could point out those traitors was sure 
to be heard with attention; and there 
was not wanting a false witness to 
avail himself of the golden opportunity. 

This false witness was named Robert 
Younp-i Young. His history was in his 
?,oU own lifetime so fully investi- 
gated, and so much of his correspon- 
dence has been preserved, that the 
whole man is before us. His charac- 
ter is indeed a curious study. His 
birthplace was a subject of dispute 

* Baden to the States ^General, June 
Iii92. 

t Narcissus Luttrcll's Diary. 


among three nations. The English 
pronounced him Irish. The Irish, not 
being ambitions of the honour of having 
him for a countryman, affirmed that he 
was horn in Scotland. Wherever lie 
may have been born, it is impossible 
to doubt where he was bred : for his 
phraseology is precisely that nf the 
Teagues who were, in his time, favour- 
ite characters on our stage. He called 
himself a priest of the Established 
Church: hut he was in truth only a 
deacon ; and his deacon’s orders hr had 
obtained hy producing forged certifi- 
cates of his learning and moral charac- 
ter. Long before the Revolution he 
held curacies in various parts of Ire- 
land ; but bo did not remain many 
days in any spot/ He was driven from 
nne place by the scandal which was 
t he effect of his lawless amours. He 
rode away from another place on a 
borrowed horse, which he never re- 
turned. He settled in a third parish, 
and was taken up for bigamy. .Some 
letters which he wrote on this occasion 
from the gaol of Cavan have been prr- 
serveal. He assured each of his wives, 
with the most frightful imprecations, 
that she alone was the object of bis 
love; and he thus succeeded in induc- 
ing one of them to support him ii> 
prison, and the other to save his life 
by forswearing herself at the assises. 
The only specimens which remain to 
us of his method pf imparting religious 
instruction are to bo found jn these, 
epistles. He compares himself to 
David, the mail after God’s own heart, 
who had been guilty both of adultery 
and murder. Ho declares that ho 
repents : he prays for the forgiveness 
of tin; Almighty, and then in trouts his 
dear honey, for Christ’s sake, to peijjuro 
herself. Having narrowly escaped the 
gallows, In: wandered during several 
years about Ireland and England, 
begging, stealing, cheating, personating, 
forging, and lay in many prisons under 
mafly names. In 1684 he was con- 
victed at Bury of having fraudulently 
counterfeited .Sancroft’s signature, and 
was sentenced to the pillory and to 
imprisonment. From his dungeon he 
wrote to implore the Primate’s mercy. 
The letter may still be read with alL 
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the original bad grammar and bad 
spoiling. * ThB writer acknowledged his 
guilt, wished that his eyes were a 
fountain of water, and declared that he 
should never know peace till he had 
received episcopal absolution. He very 
cunningly tried to ingratiate himself 
with the Archbishop, by professing a 
mortal hatred of Dissenters. But, as 
all this contrition and all this ortho- 
doxy produced no effect, the penitent, 
after swearing bitterly to' be revenged 
on iS an croft, betook himself to another 
device. The Western Insurrection had 
just broken out. The magistrates all 
over the country were but too ready 
to listen to any accusation that might 
be brought, against Whigs and Non- 
conformists. Young declared on oath 
that, to his knowledge, a design had 
been formed in Suffolk against the life 
of King James, and named a peer, 
several gentlemen, and ten Presby- 
terian ministers, as parties to the plot. 
Some of the accused were brought to 
trial; and Young appeared in the 
witness box: but the story which he 
told was proved hy overwhelming evi- 
dence to be false. Soon after the Revo- 
lution he was again convicted of for- 
gery, pilloried for the fourth or fifth 
time, and sent tD Newgate. While he 
lay there, he determined to try whether 
he should be more fortunate as an ac- 
cuser of Jacobites than he had been as 
an accuser of Puritans. He first ad- 
dressed .himself to Tillotson, There 
was a horrible plot against their Majes- 
ties, a plot as deep as hell; and some 
of the first men in England were con- 
cerned in it. Tillotson, though he 
placed little confidents in information 
coming from such a source, thought 
that the oath which he had taken as a 
Privy Councillor made it his duty to 
mention the subject to William, Wil- 
liam, after his fashion, treated the 
matter very lightly. “ I am confident,” 
he Baid, “ that this is a villany ; and I 
will have nobody disturbed on such 
grounds." After this rebuff, Young 
remained some time quiet But when 
William was on the Continent, and 

* I (five one short sentence a specimen : 
“ • ) Ab that ever it should be said that a clergy- 
man have committed such duxty actions! ” 


when the nation was agitated by the 
apprehension of a French invasion and 
of a Jacobite insurrection, a false ac- 
cuser might hope to obtain a favourable 
audience. The mere oath of a man who 
was well known to the turnkeys of 
twenty gaols was not likely to injure 
any body. But Young was master of 
a weapon which is, of all weapons, the 
most formidable to innocence. He had 
lived during some years by counterfeit- 
ing hands, and had at length attained 
such consummate skill in that bad art 
that even expelimced clerks who were 
conversant with manuscript could 
scarcely, after the most minute com- 
parison, discover any difference between 
his imitations and the originals. He 
had succeeded in making a collection 
of papers written by men of note who 
were suspected of disaffection. Some 
autographs lie had stolen ; and some 
he had obtained by writing in feigned 
names to ask after the characters of 
servants or curates. He now drew up 
a paper purporting to be an Association 
for the Restoration of the banished 
King. This document set forth that 
the subscribers bound themselves in the 
presence of God to take arms for His 
Majesty, and to seize on the Prince of 
Orange, dead or alive. To the Asso- 
ciation Young appended the names of 
Marlborough, of Curnbury, of Salis- 
bury, of Bancroft, and of Sprat, Bishop 
of Rochester and Dean of Westminster. 

The next thing to be done w r as to 
put the paper into some hiding place in 
thB house of one of the persons whose 
signatures had been counterfeited. As 
Young could not quit Newgate, he was 
forced to employ a subordinate agent 
for this purpose. He selected a wretch 
named Blackhead, who had formerly 
been convicted of perjury and sentenced 
to have his ears clipped. The selection 
was not happy; for Blackhead had 
none of the qualities which the trade 
of a false witness requires except 
wickedness. There was nothing plausi- 
ble about him. His voice was harsh. 
Treachery was written in all the lines 
of his yellow face. He had no inven- 
tion, no presence of mind, and could 
do little more thkn repeat by rote the 
lies taught him by others. 
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This man, instructed by his accom- 
plice, repaired to Sprat’s palace at 
Bromley, introduced himself there as 
fhe confidential servant of an imaginary 
Doctor of Divinity, delivered to the 
Bishop, on bended knee, a letter in- 
geniously manufactured by Young, and 
received, -with a semblance of profound 
reverence, the episcopal benediction. 
The servants made the stranger wel- 
come. He was taken to the cellar, 
drank tlieir master’s health, and en- 
treated them to let him see the house. 
They could not venture to show any 
of the private apartments. Blackhead, 
therefore, after begging importunately, 
but in vain, to bo suffered to have one 
look at the study, was forced to content 
himself with dropping the Association 
into a flowerpot which stood in a par- 
lour near the kitchen. 

Every thing having been thus pre- 
pared, Young informed the ministers 
that he could tell them something of 
the highest importance to the welfare 
uf the State, and earnestly begged to 
be heard. His request reached them 
on perhaps the most anxious day of an 
anxious month. Tourviile had just 
stood out to sea. The army of James 
was embarking. London was agitated 
by reports about the disaffection of the 
naval officers. TI10 Queen was deli- 
berating whether she should cashier 
those who were suspected, or try the 
effect of an appeal to their honour and 
patriotism. At such a moment the 
ministers could not refuse to listen to 
any person who professed himself able 
to give them valuable information. 
Young and his accomplice were brought 
before the Privy Council. They there 
accused Marlborough, Cornbury, Salis- 
bury, Saucroft, and Sprat of high trea- 
son. These great men, Young said, 
had invited James to invade England, 
and had. promised to join him. The 
eloquent and ingenious Bishop of Ro- 
chester had undertaken to draw up a 
Declaration which would inflame the 
nation against the government of King 
William. The conspirators were bound 
together by a written instrument. 
That instrument, signed by their own 
hands, would be found at Bromley if 
careful search was made. Young par- 


ticularly requested that the messengers 
might be ordered to examine the 
Bishop’s flowerpots. 

The ministers were seriously alarmed. 
The story was circumstantial ; and part 
of it was probable. Marlborough’s 
dealings with Saint Germains Mere 
well known to Caermarthen, to Not- 
tingham, and to Sidney. Cornbury 
was a tool of Marlborough, and was 
the son of a nonjuror and of a notorious 
plotter. Salisbury was a Papist. San- 
croft had, not. many months before, 
been, with too much sIidw of reason, 
suspected of inviting the French to 
invade England. Of all the accused 
persons Sprat was the most unlikely to 
be concerned in any hazardous design. 
He had neither enthusiasm nor con- 
stancy. Both his ambition and his 
party spirit had always been effectually 
kept in order by his love of ease and 
his anxiety for his own safety. Ho 
had been guilty of some criminal com- 
pliances in the hope of gaining the 
favour of James, had sate in the High 
Commission, had concurred in several 
iniquitous decrees pronouuccd by that 
court, and had, with trembling hands 
and faltering voice, read the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence in the choir of the 
Abbey. But there he had stopped. 
As soon as it began tD be whispered 
that the civil and religious constitution 
of England woul cl speedily be vindicated 
by extraordinary means, he had resigned 
the powers which he had during two 
years exercised in deli unoc uf law, uni 
had hastened, to make his peace with 
his clerical brethren. He had in the 
Convention voted for a Regency: hut 
he had taken the oaths without hesita- 
tion: he had borne a conspicuous part 
in the coronation of the new Sovereigns ; 
and by his skilful hand had been added 
to the Form uf Prayer used on the fifth 
of November those sentences in which 
the Church expresses her gratitude for 
the second great deliverance wrought 
on That da^. # Such a man, possessed 
of a plentiful income, of a seat in the 
House of Lords, Df one agreeable man- 
sion among the elms of Bromley, and 
of another in the cloisters of Weatmin- 


• Qutch, Collectanea C arioso. 
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ster, was very unlikely to run the risk 
of martyrdom. He was not, indeed, on 
perfectly good terms with the govern- 
ment. For the feeling, which, next 
to solicitude for his own comfort and 
repose, seems to have had the greatest 
influenre on his public conduct, was 
his dislike of the Puritans; a dislike 
which sprang, not from bigotry, but 
from Epicureanism. Their austerity 
was a rnproarh to his slothful and luxu- 
rious life: their phraseology shocked 
his fastidious taste ; and, where they 
were concerned, his ordinary good 
nature forsook him. Loathing the 
nonconformists as lie did, he wad not 
likely to he very zealous for a priiice 
whom the nonconformists regaruedTas 
their protector. But Sprat’s faults 
afforded ample security that he would 
never, from spleen against William, 
engage in any plot to bring back James. 
Why Young should have assigned the 
most perilous part in an enterprise full 
of peril to a man singularly pliant, 
enutiuus, end self indulgent, it is diffi- 
cult to say. 

The first step which Ihe ministers 
look was to send Marlborough to the 
Tower. He was by far the most, for- 
midable of all the accused persons ; and 
that lie laid held a traitorous corre- 
spondence with Saint Germains was a 
fact which, whether Young were per- 
jured nr not, the Queen and her chief 
advisers knew to he true. One of the 
Clerks of the Council and several mes- 
sengers were sent down to Bromley with 
a. warrant from N ott ingham. Sprdt was 
taken into custody. All the apartments 
in which it could reasonably be sup- 
posed that he would have hidden an 
important document were searched, the 
library, the diningroom, the drawing- 
room, the bedchamber, and the adjacent 
closets. His papers were strictly ex- 
amined. Much good prose was found, 
an d probably som e bad verse, but no trea- 
son. The messengers pried into ever} 7 
flowerpot that they could find, biit to 
no purpose. It never occurred to them 
to look into the room in which Black- 
head had hidden the Association : lor 
that room was near the offices occupied 
by the servants, and was little used by 
tho Bishop and his family. The officers 


returned to London with their prisoner, 
but without the document which, if ii 
had been found, might have been fatal 
to him. 

Late at night he was brought to 
Westminster, and was suffered to sleep 
at his deanery. All his bookcases and 
drawers wore examined ; and sentinels 
were posted at the door of his bed- 
chamber, hut with strict orders to 
behave civilly and not to disturb the 
family. 

On the following day he was brought 
before the Coifneil. The examination 
was conducted by Nottingham with 
great humanity and courtesy. The 
Bishop, conscious of entire innocence, 
behaved with temper and firmness. Ho 
made no complaints. “ 1 submit,” he 
said, “to the necessities of State at 
such a time of jealousy and danger as 
this.” He was asked whether he had 
drawn up a Declaration for King James, 
whether he had held any correspondence 
with France, whether he had signed 
aiiylreasonabln association, and whether 
he knew of any such association. To all 
thesoouestions he, with perfort truth, 
anstiMrcil in the negative, on the word 
of a Christian and a Bishop. Ho was 
taken back to his deanery. He re- 
mained therein easy confinement during 
ten days, and then, as nothing tending 
to criminate him had been discovered, 
was suffered to return to Bromley. 

Meanwhile the false accusers had 
been devising a new scheme. Black- 
head' paid another visit to Bromley, 
and contrived to take the forged Asso- 
ciation out of the place in which he 
had hid it, and to bring it back to 
Young. One of Young’s two wives 
theu^carricd it to the Secretary's Office, 
S^id told a lie, invented by her husband, 
fo explain how a paper of such import- 
ance had come into her hands. But it 
was not now so easy to frighten the 
ministers as it had been a few days 
before. Tho battle of La Hogue had 
put an end to all apprehensions of in- 
vasion. Nottingham, therefore, instead 
of sending down a warrant, to Bromley, 
merely wrote to beg that Sprat would 
call ou him at Whitehall. The sum- 
mons was promjhly obeyed, and the ac- 
cused prelate was brought face to face 
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with Blackhead before the Council. 
Then the truth came out fast. The 
Bishop remembered the villanous look 
and voice of the man who had knelt 
to ask the episcopal blessing. The 
Bishop's secretary confirmed his mas- 
ter's assertions. The false witness soon 
lost his presence of mind. His cheeks, 
always sallow, grew frightfully livid. 
His voice, generally loud and coarse, 
sank into a whisper. The Privy Coun- 
cillors saw his confusion, and cross- 
examined him sharply. For a time he 
answered their questiifhs by repeatedly 
stammering out his original lie in the 
original words. At last he found that 
he had no way of extricating himself 
but by owning his guilt. He acknow- 
ledged that he had given an untrue 
account of his visit to Bromley; and, 
after much prevarication, he related 
how he had hidden the Association, 
and how he had removed it from its 
hilling place, and confessed that he had 
been set on by Young. 

The two accomplices were then con- 
fronted. Young, with unabashed fore- 
head, denied everything. He knew 
nothing about the flowerpots. If so,” 
cried Nottingham and Sidney together, 
“why did you give such particular di- 
rections that the flowerpots at Bromley 
should bo searched?” “ I never gave 
any directions about the flowerpots,” 
said Young. Then the whole council 
broke furth. “ Howdareyou sayso? We 
all remember it.” Still the knave stood 
up erect, and exclaimed, with an impu- 
dence which Oates might have envied, 
“Thishiding is all atrickgotupbetween 
the Bishop and Blackhead. The Bishop 
has taken Blackhead off ; and they are 
both trying to stifle the plot.” This was 
too much. There was a smile and a li^- 
ing up of hands all round the board. 
“Man,” cried Caennarthen, “ wouldst 
thou bare us believe that the Bishop 
contrived to have this paper put where 
it was ten to one that our messengers 
had found it, and where, if they had 
found it, it might have hanged him?” 

The false accusers were removed in 
custody. The Bishop, after warmly 
thanking the ministers for their fair 
and honourable conduct, took his leave 
of them. In the antechamber he found 

vol. nr. 


a crowd of people staring at Young, 
while Young sate, enduring the stare 
with the lerene fortitude of a man who 
had looked down on far greater multi- 
tudes from half the pillories in England. 
" Young,” said Sprat, “ your conscience 
must tell you that you have cruelly 
wTongcd me. For your own sake I am 
sorry that you persist in denying what 
your associate has confessed.” “ Con- 
fessed!” cried Young: “no, all is not 
confessed yet ; and that you shall find 
to your sorrow. There is such a thing 
as impeachment, my Lord. When Par- 
liament sits you shall hear more of me.” 
“ God give you repentance, ” answered 
the Bishop. “For, depend upon it, 
you are in much more danger of being 
damned than I of being impeached.” * 

Forty eight hours after the detection 
of this execrable fraud, Marlborough 
was admitted to bail. Young and 
Blackhead had done him an Inestimable 
service. That he was concerned in a 
plot quite as criminal as that which 
they had falsely imputed to him, and 
that the government was in possession 
of moral proofs of his guilt, is now cer- 
tain. But his contemporaries had not, 
as we have, the evidence of his perfidy 
before them. They knew that he had 
been accused of an offence uf which he 
was innocent, that perjury and forgery 
had been employed to ruin him, and 
that, in consequence of these machina- 
tions, he had pasaed some weeks in the 
Tower, There wus in the public mind 
a very natural confusion between his 
disgrace and his imprisonment. He 
hud been imprisoned without sufficient 
cause. Might it not, in the absence of 
all information, be reasonably presumed 
that he had been disgraced without 
sufficient cause ? It was certain that a 
vile calumny, destitute of all founda- 
tion, had caused him to be treated as a 
criminal in May. Was it not probable, 
then, that calumny might have deprived 
him of his master’s favour in January ? 

Young’s resources were not yet ex- 
hausted. As soon as he had been 

* My account of this plot ii chiefly taken 
from Sprats Relation of the late Wicked Con- 
trivance of Stephen Blackhead and Robert 
Young, 1692. There are vexy few better nar- 
ratives in the language. 
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carried back from Whitehall to New- 
gate, he set himself to construct, a npw 
plot, and to find a new accomplice. He 
addressed himself to a man named 
Holland, who was in the lowest state of 
poverty. Never, said Young, was there 
such a golden opportunity. A bold, 
shrewd, fellow might easily earn five 
hundred pounds. To Holland five hun- 
dred pounds seemed fabulous wealth. 
What, he asked, was he to do for it ? 
Nothing, he was told, but to speak the 
truth, that was to say, substantial 
truth, a little disguised and coloured. 
There really was a plot ; and this would 
have been proved if Blackhead had 
not been bought off 1 . His desertion had 
made it necessary to call in the help of 
fiction. “ You must swear that you 
and I were in a back room upstairs at 
the Lobster in Southwark. Some men 
came to meet us there. Thpy gave a 
password before they were admitted. 
They we re all in white camlet cloaks. 
They signed tliB Association in dut 
presence. Then they paid each his 
shilling and went away. And you 
must be ready to identify my Lord 
Marlborough and the Bishop of Ro- 
chester as two of these men,” “ How 
can I identify them?” said Holland, 


“ I never saw them.” “ Yon must con- 
triveto see them,” answeredthe tempter, 
“ as soon as you can. TI10 Bishop will 
be at the Abbey. Anybody about the 
Court will point out my Lord Marl- 
borough.” Holland immediately WBnt 
to Whitehall, and repeated this conver- 
sation to Nottingham, The unlucky 
imitator of Oates was prosecuted, by 
order of the government, for perjury, 
subornation of perjury, and forgBry. 
He was convicted and imprisoned, was 
again set in the pillory, and underwent, 
in addition to thfrexposure, about which 
he cared little* such a pelting as had 
seldom been known.* After his pu- 
nishment, he was, during some years, 
lost in the crowd of pilferers, ring- 
droppers, and sharpers who infested 
the capital. At length, in the year 
1700, he emerged from his obscurity, 
and excited a momentary interest. 
The newspapers announced that Robert 
Young, Clerk, once sd famous, had been 
taken up for coining, then that he had 
been found guilty, then that the dead 
warrant had come down, and finally 
that thB reverend gentleman had been 
hanged at Tyburn, and had greatly 
edified a large assembly of spectators 
by his penitence. f 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Whtli England wan agitated, first by 
FurH*n dread of an invasion, and 

noiiry of then by joy at the deliverance 
" mUm wrought for her by the valour 
of her seamen, important events were 
taking place on th b Con tin ent. On th e 
sixth of March the King had arrived 
at the Hague, and had proceeded to 
make his arrangements for the ap- 
proaching campaign. | v 

The prospect which layi before him 
was gloomy. The coalition of which 
he was the author and the chi pf had, 
during some months, been in constant 
danger of dissolution. By what stre- 


nuous exertions, by what ingenious 
expedients, by what blandishments, by 
what bribes, he succeeded in preventing 
his allies from throwing themselves, 
oqp by one, at the feet of France, can 
be but imperfectly known. The fullest 
and most authentic record of the la- 
bours and sacrifices by which he kept 
together, during eight years, a crowd 
of fainthearted and treacherous poten- 
tates, negligent of the common interest 
and j salons of each other, is to be found 
in his correspondence with Heinsius. 

« Baden to ths Btatoa Gkmoral, Fob. JJ. 
1693 . * 

t Postman, April 13. and SO. 1700 ; Postboy, 
April m i rtyiag Pori, April 30. 


% London Quiet to, March 14. lapj. 
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In that correspondence William is all 
himself. He had, in the course of his 
eventful life, to sustain some high parts 
for which he was not eminently quali- 
fied ; and. in those parts, his success 
was imperfect. As sovereign of Eng- 
land, he showed abilities and virtues 
which entitle him to honourable men- 
tion in history: but his deficiencies 
were great. He was to the .last a 
stranger among us, cold, reserved, never 
in good spirits, never at his ease. His 
kingdom was a place of exile. Hie 
finest palaces were firisons. He was 
was always counting the days which 
must elapse before he should again see 
th^land of his birth, the clipped trees, 
the wings of the innumerable wind- 
mills, the nests of the storks on the tall 
gables, and the long lines of painted 
villas reflected in the sleeping canals. 
He took no pains to hide the preference 
which he felt for his native soil and for 
his early friends ; and therefore, though 
he rendered great services tD our country, 
he did not reign in our hearts. As a 
general in the field, again, he showed 
rare courage and capacity : but, from 
whatever cause, be was, as a tactician, 
inferior to some of his contemporaries, 
who, in general powers of mind, were 
far inferior to him. The business for 
which he was preeminently fitted was 
diplomacy, in the highest sense of the 
word. It may be doubted whether he 
has ever had a superior in the art of 
conducting those great negotiations on 
which the welfare of the commonwealth 
of nations depends. His skill in this 
department of politics was never more 
severely tasked or more signally proved 
than during the latter part of 1691 and 
the early part of 1692, 

One of his chief difficulties was 
caused by the sullen and 
Northern menacing demeanour of the 
powen, Northern powers. Denmark 
and Sweden had at one time seemed 
disposed to join the coalition : but they 
had early become cold, and were fast 
becoming hostile. From France they 
flattered themselves that they had little 
to fear. It was not very probable that 
her armies would cross the Elbe, or 
that her fleets would force a passage 
through the Sound. But the naval 


strength of England and Holland 
united might well excite apprehension 
at Stockholm and Copenhagen. Soon 
arose vexatious questions of maritime 
right, questions such as, in almost every 
extensive war of modem times, have 
arisen between belligerents and neu- 
trals. The Scandinavian princes com- 
plained that the legitimate trade 
between the Baltic and France was 
tyrannically interrupted. Though they 
had not in general been on very friendly 
terms with each other, they began to 
draw close together, intrigued at every 
petty German court, and tried to form 
what William called a Third Party in 
Europe. The King of Sweden, who, 
as Duke of Pomerania, was bound to 
send three thousand men for the defence 
of the Empire, sent, instead of them, 
his advice that the allies would make 
ppurn on the best terms which they 
could get.* The King of Denmark 
seized a gTeat number of Dutch mer- 
chan (ships, and collected in Holstein an 
army which caused no small uneasiness 
to his neighbours. “I fear,” William 
wrote, in an hour of deep dejectioh, to 
Heinsius, “ I fear that the object of this 
Third Party is a peace which will bring 
in its train the slavery of Europe. The 
day will come when Sweden and her 
confederates will know too late how 
great an error they have committed. 
They are farther, no doubt, than we 
from the danger; and therefore it is 
that they are thus bent on working our 
ruin and their own. That Franco will 
now consent to reasonable terms is not 
to bs expected; and it were better to 
fall sword in hand than to submit to 
whatever she may dictate.” f 

While the King was thus disquieted 
by the conduct of the Northern ^ 
powers, ominous signs began 
to appear in a very different quarter. 
It had, from the first, been no easy 
matter to induce sovereigns who hated, 
ar^l who, in their own dominions, per- 
secuted th® Protestant religion, to coun- 
tenance the revolution which bad saved 
that religion from a great peril. But 

* The Swedes came, it ii tme, but not till 
the campaign was over. London Quetta, 
Sept. 10. 1B91. 

j William to Heinsius, March ££. 16*2. 
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happily the example and the authority 
of the Vatican had overcome their 
scruples. Innocent the Eleventh and 
Alexander the Eighth had regarded 
William with ill concealed partiality. 
He was not indeed their friend; hut 
he was their enemy’s enemy; and James 
had been, and, if restored, must again 
he, their enemy’s vassal. To the heretic 
nephew therefore they gave their effec- 
tive support, to the orthodox uncle 
only compliments and benedictions. 
But Alexander the Eighth had occu- 
pied the papal throne little more than 
fifteen months. His successor, Antonio 
Pignatelli, who took the name of Inno- 
cent the Twelfth, was impatient to be 
reconciled to Lewis. Lewis was now 
sensible that lie had committed a great 
error when he had roused against him- 
self at once the spirit of Protestantism 
and the spirit of Popery. He permitted 
the French Bishops to submit them- 
selves to the Holy See. Tho dispute, 
which had, at one time, seemed likely 
to end in a great Gallican schism, was 
accommodated; and there w-as reason 
to believe that the influence of the head 
of the Church would be exerted for the 
purpose of severing the ties whi ch bound 
so many Catholic princes to the Calvinist 
who had usurped the British throne. 

Meanwhile the coalition, which the 
conduct Third Party on one side and 
ofthfl the Pope on the other were 
trying to dissolve, was in no 
small danger of falling to pieces from 
mere rottenness. Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty in 
the common cause; England, drawing 
after her the other British kingdoms; 
and Holland, drawing after her the 
other Batavian commonwealths. Eng- 
land and Holland were indeed tom by 
internal factions, and were separated 
from each other by mutual jealousies 
and antipathies: but both were fully 
resolved not to submit to French domi- 
nation ; and both wem ready to bear 
their share, and more than their share, 
of the charges of tho contest. Most of 
the members of the confederacy were 
not nations, but men, an Emperor, a 
King, Electors, Dukas, Landgraves ; 
*nd of these men there was scarcely 
one whose whole soul was in the 


struggle, scarcely one who did not hang 
back, who did not find some excuse for 
omitting to fulfil his engagements, who 
did not expect to he hired to defend 
his own rights and interests against 
the common enemy. But the war was 
the war of the people of England and 
of the people of Holland. Had it not 
been so, the burdens which it made 
necessary would not have been borne 
by either England Dr Holland during a 
single year. When William said that 
he would rather die sword in hand than 
humble himself before France, he ex- 
pressed what was felt, not by himself 
alone, but by two great communities 
of which he was the first magistrfte. 
With those two communities, unhappily, 
other states had little sympathy. In- 
deed those, two communities were re- 
garded by other states as rich, plain- 
dealing, generous dupes are regarded 
by needy sharpers. England and 
Holland were wealthy; and they were 
zealous. Their wealth excited tho 
cupidity of the whole alliance; and to 
that wealth their zeal was the key. 
They were persecuted with sordid im- 
portunity by all thpir confederates, 
from Caesar, who, in the pride of his 
solitary dignity, would not honour 
King William with the title of Majesty, 
down to the smallest Margrave who 
could see his whole principality from 
the cracked windows of the mean and 
ruinous old house which he called his 
palace. It was not enough that Eng- 
land and Holland furnished much more 
than their contingents to the war by 
land, and bore unassisted the whole 
chargo of the war by sea. They were 
beset by a crow r d of illustrious mendi- 
cants, some rude, some obsequious, but 
all indefatigable and insatiable. One 
prince came mumping to them annually 
with a lamentable story about his 
distresses. A more sturdy 
threatened to join the Third Party, and 
to make a separate peace with France, 
if his demands were not granted. 
Every Sovereign too had his ministers 
and favourites; and these ministers 
and favourites were perpetually hinting 
that France was willing to pay them 
for detaching their masters from the 
coalition, and that it would be prudent 
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in England and Holland to outbid 
France. 

Yet the embarrassment causpd by 
tho rapacity of the allied courts was 
scarcely greater than the pmbarrass- 
mrnt caused by their ambition and 
their pride. This prince had set. his 
heart on some childish distinction, a 
title or a cross, and would do nothing 
for the common cause till his wishes 
were accomplished. That prince chose 
to fancy that he had been slighted, and 
would not stir till reparation had been 
made to him, The I^uke of Brunswick 
Lunenburg would not furnish a battalion 
fur the defence of Germany unless he 
was nfade an Elector.* The Elector of 
Brandenburg declared that he was as 
hostile as he had ever been to Francp: 
but he had been ill used by the Spanish 
government; and lie therefore would 
not suffer his soldiers to he employed 
in the defence of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. He was willing to bear his 
share of the war; but it must be in his 
own way; he must have the command 
of a distinct army; and he must be 
stationed between the Rhine and the 
Meuse. f The Elector of Saxony com- 
plained that had winter quarters had 
been assigned to his troops: ho there- 
fore recalled them just when they should 
have been preparing to take the field, 
but very coolly offered to send them 
back if England and Holland w r ould 
give him four hundred thousand rix- 
dollars.t 

It might have been expecled that at 
Thr-Em. Last the two chiefs of the House 
iwror. 0 f Austria would have put forth, 
at this conjuncture, all their strength 
against the rival House of Bourbon. 
Unfortunately they could not he in- 
duced to exert themselves vigorously 
even for their own preservation. They 
were deeply interested in keeping the 
French out of Italy. Yet they could 
with difficulty be prevailed upon to lend 
the smallest assistance to the Duke of 
Savoy. They seemed to think it the 
business ' of England and Holland to 
defend the passes of the Alps, and to 

• Wit 11am to Heindna, Feb. 1G32. 

\ Ibid., Jan. 1B92.P 

t Ibid., Jon. 


prevent the armies of Lewis from over- 
flowing Lombardy. To tho Emperor 
indeed the war against France was a 
secondary object. His first object was 
the war against Turkey He was dull 
and bigoted/ His mind misgave him 
that the war against France was, in 
some sense, a war against the Catholic 
religion; and the war against Turkey 
was a crusade. His recent campaign 
on 1 h b Danube had been successful. 
He might easily have concluded an 
honourable peace with the Forte, and 
have turned his arms westward. But 
he had conceived the hope that he 
might extend liis hereditary dominions 
at the expense of the Infidels. Visions 
of a triumphant entry into Constanti- 
nople and of a Tc Drum in Saint So- 
phia’s had risen in his brain. He not 
only employed in the East a force more 
than sufficient to hare defended Pied- 
mont and reconquered Lorraine; but 
he seemed to think that England and 
Holland wrro hound to reward him 
largely for neglecting their interests 
and pursuing his own,*’ 

Spain already was what she has con- 
tinued to be down to our own 
time. Of the Spain which had 
domineered over the land and the ocean, 
over the Old and the New World, of 
the Spain which had, in the short spare 
of twelve years, led captive a Pope and 
a King of France, a Sovereign of Mexico 
and a Sovereign of Peru, of the Spain 
which had sent an army to the walls 
of Paris and had equipped a mighty 
fleet to invade England, nothing re- 
mained but an arrogance which had 
once excited terror and hatred, but 
which could now excite only derision. 
In extent, indeed, the dominions of the 
Catholic King exceeded those of Rome 
when Rome was at the zenith of power. 
But the huge mass lay torpid and help- 
less, and could be insulted or despoiled 
with impunity. The whole adminis- 
tration, military and naval, financial 
afld colonial, was utterly disorganized. 
Charles was a fit representative of his 
kingdom, impotent physically, intel- 
lectually and morally, sunk in igno- 
rance, listlessncss, and superstition, yut 

• Burnet, li. 82, B3, ; Correspondence of Wil- 
liam and HeLneios, pattim. 
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swollen with a notion of his own dig- 
nity, and quick to imagine and to resent 
affronts. So wretched had his educa- 
tion been that, when he was told of the 
fall of Mona, the most important for- 
tress in his vast empife, he asked 
whetherMona was in England.* Among 
the ministers who were raised up and 
pulled down by his sickly caprice, was 
none capable of applying a remedy to 
the distempers of the State. In truth 
to brace anew the nerves of that para- 
lysed body would have been a hard 
task even for Ximenes. No servant ol 
the Spanish Crown occupied a more 
important post, and none was more 
unfit for an important post, than the 
Marquess of Gastanaga. He was Go- 
vernor of the Netherlands ; and in the 
Netherlands it seemed probable that 
the fate of Christendom would be 
decided. He had discharged his trust 
as every public trust w T as then dis- 
charged in every part of that vast 
monarchy on which it was boastfully 
said that the sun nevpr set. Fertile 
and rich as was the country which he 
ruled,’ lie threw on England and Hol- 
land the whole charge of defending it. 
He expected that arms, ammunition, 
waggons, provisions, every thing, would 
be furnished by the heretics. It had 
never occurred to him that it was his 
business, and not theirs, to put Mons 
in a condition to stand a siege. The 
public voice loudly accused him of 
having sold that celebrated stronghold 
to France. But it ia probable that he 
was guilty of nothing worse than the 
haughty apathy and sluggishness cha- 
racteristic of his nation. 

Such was the 6tate of the coalition 
of which William was the head. 
,ra There were moments when he 
ipiuinj felt himself overwhelmed, when 
hlailTr" e pi r i ta 6an k, when his pa- 
th» oq*u- tience was WBaried out, and 
oam when his constitutional irrita- 
bility broke forth. “ I cannot/’ he 
wrote, " offer a suggestion without being 
met by a demand for a subsidy .”f “ I 
have refused point blank,” he wrote on 
another occasion, when he had been 

• Mfmolres do Toroy. 

t William to Helming, 1W1 , 


importuned for money: “ it is impossi- 
ble that the States General and Eng- 
land can bear the charge of the. army 
on the Rhine, of the army in Piedmont, 
and of the whole defence of Flanders, 
to say nothing of the immense cost of 
the naval war. If our allies can do 
nothing for themselves, thB sooner the 
alliance goes to pieces the better. ”* 
But, after every Bhort fit of despondency 
and ill humour, he called up all the 
force of his mind, and put a strong curb 
on his temper. Weak, mean, false, 
sedfish, as too mafiy of the confederates 
were, it was only by their help that hp 
could accomplish what he had from his 
youth up considered as his rflissinn. 
If they abandoned him, France would 
be dominant without a rival in Europe. 
Well as they deserved to be punished, 
lie would not, to punish them, acqui- 
esce in the subjugation of the whole 
civilised world. Hp set, himself there- 
fore to surmount some difficulties and 
to evade others. The Scandinavian 
powers he conciliated by waiving, re- 
luctantly indeed, and not. without a 
hard internal struggle, some of his 
maritime rights.f At Rome his influ- 
ence, though indirectly exercised, ba- 
lanced that of the Pope himself. Lewis 
Hnd James found that they had not a 
friend at the Vatican except Innocent; 
and Innocent, whose nature was gentle 
and irresolute, shrank from taking a 
course directly opposed to the senti- 
ments of all who surrounded him. In 
private conversations with Jacobite 
agents he declared himself devoted to 
the interest of the House of SLuart : 
but in his public acts he observed a 
strict neutrality. He sent twenty thou- 
sand crowns to Saint Germains : hut 
he excused himself to the enemies of 
France by protesting that this was not 
a subsidy for any political purpose, but 
merely an alms to bB distributed among 
poor British Catholics. He permitted 
prayers for the good cause to be read 
in the English College at Rome: but 
he insisted that those prayers should 
be drawn up in general terms, and that 
no name should be mentioned. It was 

* W illiam to Heinsiaa, Jan. J|. 1632. 

t His letters to Hhiti&ius are fall of this 
subject. 
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in Tain tliat tho ministers of the Houses 
of Sluurt and Bourbon adjured him to 
take a more decided course. “God 
knows,” he exclaimed on one occasion, 
“ that I would gladly shed my blood 
to restore the King of England. But 
what ran I do ? If I stir, I am told 
that I am favouring the French, and 
helping them to set up an universal 
monarchy. I am not like the old Popes. 
Kings will not listen to me as they 
listened to my predecessors. There is 
no religion now. nothing but wicked, 
worldly, policy. ThetPrinee of Orange 
is master. He governs ns nil. Hr 
has got sucli a hold on the Emperor 
and on the King of .Spain that neither 
of them dnres to displease him. God 
help us ! He alone run help us.” And. 
as the old man spoke, he beat the table 
with his hand in an agony of impotent 
grief and indignation.* 

To keep the German princes deafly 
was no easy task', hut it was accom- 
plished. Money was distributed among 
th pm, much less indeed than they asked, 
but much more than they had any de- 
cent pretence for asking. With the 
Elector of Saxony a composition was 
made. Ila had, together with a strong 
appetite for subsidies, a great desire to 
be a member of the most select and 
illustrious orders of knighthood. It 
seems thafi instead of the four hundred 
thousand rixdollars which he had de- 
manded, he consented to accept Diie 
hundred thousand and the Garter, f 
His prime minister Schmning, the most 
covetous and perfidious of mankind, 
wan secured, it was hoped, by a pen- 
sion. { For the Duke of Brunswick 

* See the Letters from Home amon^ the 
Nairne Papers. Those in 1092 are from Lyt- 
cott ; those in 169:! from Cardinal Howard ; 
those in 1994 from Bishop Ellis ; those in 1995 
from Lord Perth. They all tell the suine 
story. 

t William’s oorresponden oe with Heinsius; 
London Gazette, Feb. 4. 1691. In a pas- 
quinade published in 1693, and entitled “ La 
Folre d'Ausbourg, Boiler AlltRorique," the 
Elactor of Saxony is introduced Haying : 

“ Mot, je dLr»y Mlmnrtt, 

Qu'uor j»ruir« ii‘ An|{Ui*rT» 

Er-roil Luui nmn smpwtifnunt; 

E[ j# d« rail n«i mr Ib l^rre 
Ou je troure jjIui d’B|rrim«iL" 

j William's correspondence with Heimdos. 
Then la a carious account of Scheming In the 
Mamoirs of Count Dohnm. 


Lunenburg, William, not without diffi- 
culty, procured the long desired title 
of Elector of Hanover. By such means 
»s these the breaches which had divided 
the coalition were so skilfully repaired 
that it appeared still to present a firm 
front to the enemy. 

William had complained bitterly to 
tlic Spanish Court of the inch- NTpw nr 
pacity and inertness of Gasta- 
naga ; and that government, Jhp n p£. rt,r 
helpless and drowsy as it w r as, 
could not be altogether insensi- J’ 1 l *^ 1 Nr j 1 
b)e to the dangers which threat- 
ened Flanders and Brabant. Gasta- 
nuga wits recalled ; and William was 
invited to lake upon himself the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries, with 
powers not less than regal. Ehilip the 
Second would not easily have believed 
that, within a century after his death, 
his greatgrandsnn would implore the 
great grandson of William the Silent, to 
exercise the authority of a sovereign at 
Brussels.* 

The other was in imp sense tempting: 
but William was too wise to accept, it. 
II b knew tli at the population d! the 
Spanish Netherlands was firmly at- 
tached to the Church of Rome. Ever}’ 
act of a J Totes taut ruler was certain to 
be regarded with suspicion by the clergy 
and people of those countries. Already 
Gastanaga, mortified by his disgrace, 
had written to inform the Court of 
Rome that changes were in contempla- 
tion which would make Ghent and 
Antwerp as heretical as Amsterdam 
and London. f It had doubtless also 
occurred to William I hat if, by govern- 
ing mildly and justly, ami by showing 
a decent respect fur tin- ceremonies 
and the mi nisi ers of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, he should succeed in ob- 
taining the confidence of the Belgians, 
he would inevitably raise against him- 
self a storm of obloquy in our island. 
He knew by experience what it was to 
govern two nations strongly attached 
t <5 two dihcreiit Churches. A largo 
party among the Fpiscr»j>aUan» of Eng- 
land could not forgive him for having 
consented 10 the L-stabliahimmt of the 
presbyterian polity in Scotland. *A 

■ Barnet, LL B4. 

t Nurd -boh LattraD'i Diary* 
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large party among the Presbyterians 
of iScotland blamed him for maintain- 
ing the episcopal polity in Engl 
If he now took under his protectii 
masses, processions, graven imagps, 
friaries, nunneries, and, worst of all, 
Jesuit pulpits, Jesuit confessionals, and 
Jesuit colleges, what could he expect 
but that England and Scotland would 
join in one cry of reprobation? He 
therefore refused to accept the govern- 
ment of the Low Countries, and pro- 
posed that it should be entrusted to 
the Elector of Bavaria. The Elector 
of Bavaria was, after the Emperor, the 
most powerful of the Roman Catholic 
potentates of Germany. He was young, 
brave, and ambitious of military dis- 
tinction. The Spanish Court was wil- 
ling to appoint him ; and hp was 
desirous to be appointed: but much 
delay was caused by an absurd diffi- 
culty. The Elector thought it beneath 
him to ask fur what he wished to 
have. The formalists of the Cabinet 
of Madrid thought it beneath the 
dignity of the Catholic King to give 
what. had not been asked. Mediation 
was necessary, and was at last success- 
ful. But much time was lost; and the 
spring was far advanced Wore the 
new Governor of the Netherlands en- 
tered on his functions.* 

William had saved the coalition from 
Uwli the danger of perishing by dis- 
uki'i a»e union. But hypo remonstrance, 
flBllL by no entreaty, by no bribe, 
could he prevail on his alii ps to be 
early in the field. They ought to have 
profited by the severe lesson which 
had been given them in the preceding 
year. But again every dub of them 
iingered, and wondered why the rest 
were lingering ; and again ho who 
singly wielded the whole power of 
France was found, as his haughty 
motto had long boasted, a match for 
a multitude of adversaries.! His ene- 

* Monthly Mercuries of January and ApAl, 
] U.4H ; Burnet, U. 84. In the Burnet MS. Harl. 

is n warm eulogy Dn the Elector of Ba- 
varia. When the MS. was written he was 
allied with England against France, th the 
Hlktory, which was prepared for publication 
when ho was allied with Franoe aguiust Eng- 
land, the eulogy is omitted. 

t “ Nbc pluribui impar." 


mies, while still unready, learned with 
dismay that he had taken the field in 
person at the head of his nobility. On 
no occasion had that gallant aristo- 
cracy appeared with more splendour in 
his train. A single circumstance may 
suffice to give a notion of the pomp 
and luxury of his camp. Among the 
musketeers of his household rode, for 
the first time, a stripling of seventeen, 
who soon afterwards succeeded tu the 
title of Duke of Saint Simon, and to 
whom we owe those inestimable me- 
moirs which ha^e preserved, for the 
delight and instruction of many lands 
and of many generations, the vivid pic- 
ture of a France which has long passed 
away. Though the boy’s family was 
at that time very hard pressed for 
money, he travelled with thirty five 
horsps and sumptpr mules. The prin- 
cesses of the blood, each surrounded 
by a group of highborn and graceful 
ladies, accompanied the King ; and the 
smiles of so many charming women 
inspired the throng of vain and volup- 
tuous but highspirited gentlemen with 
more than common eouragp. In the 
brilliant crowd which surruunded the 
French Augustus appeared the French 
Virgil, the graceful, the tender, the 
melodious Racine. He had, in con- 
formity with the prevailing fashion, 
become devout, and had given up writ- 
ing for the theatre. He now, having 
determined to apply himself vigorously 
to the discharge of the duties which 
belonged to him as historiographer of 
France, came to see the great events 
which it was his office to record.* In 
the neighbourhood of Mons, Lewis en- 
tertained the ladies with the most 
magnificent revipw that had ever been 
seen in modern Europe. A hundred 
and twenty thousand of the finest 
troops in the world were drawn up in 
a line eight miles long. It may be 
doubted whether such an array was 
ever brought together under the Roman 
eagles. The show began early in the 
morning, and was not over when the 
long summer day closed. Racine left 

* M&molres de Saint Simon ; D&ngeau ; 
Racine's Letters, uuliNturatlve entitled Rela- 
tion lie oe qul s’est pared au Si&ge de Namur ; 
Monthly Mercury, May 18*92. 
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thB ground, astonished, deafened, daz- and of the surrounding region were 
zlcd, and tired to death. In a private proud of their impregnable castle, 
letter he ventured to give utterance to Their boast whs that never, in all the 
an amiable wish which he probably wars which had devastated the Nether- 
took good care not to whisper in the lands, had skill or valour been able to 
courtly circle : " Would to heaven that penetrate those walls. The neighbour- 
all these poor fellows were in their ing fastnesses, famed throughout the 
cottages again with their wives and world for their strength, Antwerp and 
their little ones !” * Ostnnd, Ypres, Lisle, Hnd Tournnv, 

After this superb pageant Lewis Mons and Valenciennes, Cnmbray nml 
ti P? p or announced his intention of at- Charleroi, Limburg and Luxemburg, 
N.imur. tacking Namur. In five days had opened their gates to conquerors: 
lie was under the walls of that rity, at but never once had the flag been pulled 
the head of more tU an thirty thou- down from the battlements of Namur, 
sand men. Twenty thousand peasants, That nothing might be wanting to the 
pressed in those parts of the Nether- interest of the siege, the two grent 
lands which the French occupied, were masters of the art of fortification were 
compelled to act as pioneers. Luxem- opposed to each other. Yaubnn had 
burg, with eighty thousand men, oc- during many years been regarded as 
copied a strong position on the road the first of engineers : but u formidable 
between Namur and Brussels, and was rival had lately arisen, Menno, Enron 
prepared to give battle to any force of Cohorn, the ablest officer in the g»nr~ 
which might attempt to raise the vice of the States General. The de- 
siege. f This partition of duties ex- fences of Namur hurl been recently 
cited no surprise. It had long been strengthened und repaired under Co- 
known that the great Monarch loved horn’s superintendence : and he was 
sieges, and that he did not love battles, now within thn walls. Vuuhan was in 
He professpd to think that the. real the camp of Lewis. It might therefore 
test of military skill was a siege. The be expected that both the attack and 
event of an encounter between two the defence would be ronducted with 
armies on an open plain was, in his consummate ability, 
opinion, often determined bv chance: Ey this time the allied nrmirs bad 

but only science could prevail against assembled: but it was too late.* Wil- 
ravelins and bastions which science liam hastened towards Namur. He 
had constructed. His detractors snppr- menaced the French works, first from 
ingly pronounced it fortunate that the the west, then .from tin* north, then 
department of the military art which from the east. Eut between him and 
His Majesty considered as the noblest the lines of chrumvallatinn lay the 
was one in which it was seldom ncres- army of Luxemburg, turning us he 
sary for him to expose to serious risk turned, and always so strongly posted 
a life invaluable to his people. that to attack it would have been the 

Namur, situated at tlu* confluence of height of imprudence. Meanwhile the 
the Sambre and the Meuse, was one of besiegers, directed by the skill of Vuuhan 
the great fortresses of Europe. The and animated by the presence of Lewis, 
town lay in tin* plain, and had no made rapid progress. There were in- 
strength except what was derived from deed many difficulties to be surmounted 
art. Eut. art and nature had combined and many hardships to be. endured, 
to fortify that renowned citadel which, The weather was stormy; and, on the 
from the summit of a lofty rock, looks eighth of June, the feast of Saint Mb- 
ilown on a boundless expanse of corn- duxd, who^holds in the French Calendar 
fields, woods and meadows, watered by the same inauspicious place which in 
two fine rivers. The people of the city our Calendar belongs to Saint Swithin, 

_ . e . . , t, . . the fain fell in torrents. The Sambrn 

■ Mfrnoirpa lie Fiunt Simon ; Racine to . , 

Uollam, May 21. h;o_». rose and covered many square miles on 

f Monthly Mercury for June; William to | 

Udnirius, j^„V" 16&2- * William Lo HilnriM, 16W. 
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which, the harvest was green. The 
Mehaigne whirled down its bridges to 
the Meuse. All the roads became 
BWamps. The trenches were so dee^> 
in water and mire that it was the busi- 
ness of three days to move a gun from 
one battery to another. The six thou- 
sand waggons which had accompanied 
the French army were useless. It was 
necessary that gunpowder, bullets, corn, 
hay, should be carried from place to 
place on the backs of the war horses. 
Nothing but the authority of Lewis 
could, in such circumstances, have 
maintained order and inspired cheer- 
fulness. His soldiers, in truth, showed 
much more reverence for him than for 
what their religion had made sacred. 
They cursed Saint Medard heartily, 
and broke or burned every image of 
him that could be found. But for their 
King there was nothing that they were 
not rpady to do and to bear. In spite 
of every obstacle they constantly gained 
ground. Cohorn was severely wounded 
while defending with desperate resolu- 
tion a fort whirh he had himself con- 
structed, and of which he was proud. 
Ilis place could not be supplied. The 
governor was a feeble man whom Gius- 
tanaga had appointed, and whom Wil- 
liam had recently advised the Elector 
of Bavaria to remove. The spirit of 
the garrison gave wily. The town sur- 
rendered on the eighth day of the siege, 
the citadel about tlireg weeks later.* 
The history of the fall of Namur in 
1692 bears a close resemblance to the 
history of the fall of Mons in 1691. 
Both in 1691 and in 1692, Lewis, the 
sole and absolute mastpr of the re- 
sources of his kingdom, was able to 
open the campaign, before William, 
the captain of a coalition, had brought 
together liis dispersed forces. In both 
years the advantage of having the first 
move decided the event of the game. 
At Namur, as at Mons, Lewis, assisted 
by Vauban, conducted the siege : Lux- 

■ Monthly Mercuries of June and July, 
1G02; London Gazettes of Juno; Gazette lie 
Paris ; M6molres de Saint Simon ; Journal dB 

Danppnn ; 'William to Heinai us, ~ , June 
n- JuTlB J Vernon’s Letters to Colt, prin- 
ted in TfndaTs History; Racine's Narrative 
mw Letters bo BoUomi of Jons 1 5. and 24. 


emburg covered it : William vainly 
tried to raise it, and, with deep morti- 
fication, assisted as a spectator at the 
victory of his enemy. 

In one respect however the fate of 
the two fortresses was very different. 
Mons was delivered up by its own in- 
habitants. Namur might perhaps have 
been saved if the garrison had been as 
zealous and determined as the popula- 
tion. StrangB to say, in this place, so 
long subject to a foreign rule, there 
was found a patriotism resembling that 
of the little Greek commonwealths. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
burghers cared about the balance of 
power, or had any preference for James 
or for William, for the Most Christian 
King or for the Most Catholic King. 
But every citizen considered his own 
honour as bound up with the honour of 
the maiden fortress. It is true that 
the French did not abuse their victory, 
No outrage was committed: the privi- 
leges of the municipality were re- 
spected; the magistrates were not 
changed. Yet the people could not 
see a conqueror enter their hitherto 
unconquerpd castle without tears of 
rage and shame. Even the barefooted 
Carmelites, who had renounced all 
pleasures, all prnpertv, all society, all 
domestic affection, whose dav3 were all 
fast days, who passed month after month 
without uttering a word, were strangely 
moved. It was in vain that Lewis at- 
tempted to sooth them by marks of 
respect and by munificent bounty. 
Whenever they met a iWich uniform 
they turned their heads away with a 
look which showed that a life of prayer, 
of abstinence, and of BilencB had left 
one earthly feeling still unsubdued.* 

This was perhaps the moment at 
which the arrogance of Lewis reached 
the highest point He had achieved 
the last and the most splendid military 
exploit of his life. His confederated 
foes, English, Dutch, and German, had, 
in their own despite, swelled his tri- 
umph, and had been witnesses of the 
gtory which made their hearts sick. 
His exultation was boundless. The 
inscriptions on the medals which he 


* M§ mo tree de Saint Simon. 
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struck to commemorate his success, the 
letters by which he enjoined the pre- 
lates of hia kingdom to sing the Te 
Deum, were boastful and sarcastic. 
His people, a people among whose 
many fine qualities moderation in 
prosperity cannot be reckoned, seemed 
lor a time to be drunk with pride. 
Even Boiieau, hurried along by the 
prevailing enthusiasm, forgot the good 
*ense and good taste to which he owed 
his reputation. lie fancied himself n 
lyric poet, and gave vent to his feelings 
in a hundred and six^y lines of frigid 
bombast about Alcides, Mars, Bacchus, 
Ceres, the lyre of Orpheus, the Thra- 
cian oaks and the Brrmessiun nymphs. 
He wondered whether Namur had, like 
Troy, been built by Apollo and Nep- 
tune. He asked what power could 
subdue a city stronger than thatbefure 
which the lirvrks lay ten years ; and 
lie returned answer to himself that 
such a miracle could be wrought only 
by Jupiter or by Lewis. Tlio feather 
in the lmt of Lewis was the loadstar of 
victory. To Lewis all things must 
yield, princes, nations, winds, waters. 
In conclusion the port addressed him- 
self to the banded enemies of France, 
and tauntingly bade them carryback 
to their homes the tidings that Namur 
hail been taken in their sight. Before 
many months had elapsed both the 
boastful king aaid the boastful poet 
were taught that it is prudent as well 
as graceful to be modest in the hour of 
victory. 

One mortification Lewis had suffered 
even in the midst of his prosperity. 
While he lay before Namur, he heard 
the sounds of rejoicing from the distant 
camp of the allies. Three peals uf thun- 
der from a hundred and forty pieces of 
cannon were answered by three volleys 
from sixty thousand mu.-kets. It was 
soon known that these salutes were fired 
on account of the battle of La Hogue. 
The French King exerted himself to 
appear serene. “ They make a strange 
noise, 1 ' he said, “ about the burning of 
a few ships.” In truth he was much 
disturbed, and the more so because a 
report had reached the Low Countries 
that there had beem a sea fight, and 
that his fleet had been victorious. Hii 


good humour however was soon restored 
by the brilliant success of those opera- 
tions which were under his dwh imme- 
diate direction. When the 
siege was over, he left Luxem - turm to 
burg in command of the v,,r * AiJI ”- 
army, and returned to Versailles. At 
Versailles tliB unfortunate Tourville 
presented himself, and was graciously 
received. As soon as he appeared in 
the circle, the King welcomed him in 
a loud voice. “ 1 am perfectly satisfied 
with you and with my Bailors. We 
have been beaten, it is true: but your 
honour and that of tho nation are un- 
sullied." * 

Though Lewis had quitted the 
Netherlands, tho eyes of all Europe 
were still fixed on that region. Tim 
armies there had been strengthened 
by reinforcements drawn from m 4 ny 
quarters. Every where else the mili- 
tary operations uf the year were lan- 
guid and without interest. The Grand 
Vizier and Lewis of Baden did little 
more than watch each other on the 
Danube. Marshal Noaillcs and the 
Duko of Medina Sidonia did little 
more than watch each other under the 
Pyrenees. On the Upper Rhine, and 
along the frontier of Piedmont, an in- 
decisive predatory war was carried on, 
by which tho soldiers suffered little 
and the cultivators of the soil much. 
But oil men looked, with anxious 
expectation of some great evont, to the 
fruntier of Brabant, where William 
was opposed to Luxemburg. 

.Luxemburg, now in his sixty-sixth 
year, had risen, ly slow , nIif|1 _ 
degrees, and by the deaths of bur »’ 
several great men. to tho first place 
among the generals of his time. He 
was uf that noble house of Montmo- 
rency which united many mythical and 
many historical titles to glory, which 
boasted that it sprang from the first 
Frank who w r as baptized into the name 
of Christ in the fifth century, and 
which had, since the eleventh ewatury, 
given to Prance a long and splendid 
succession of Constables and Marshals. 
In valour and abilities Luxemburg 

• London Gazette, May 30. 1BW ; Htmotres 
de Saint Simon ; Journal de Dmngean ; Boyer's 
History of William I XL 17OT. 
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was not inferior to any of his illustrious 
race. But, highly descended and 
highly gifted he was, he had with 
difficulty surmounted the obstacles 
which impeded him in the road to 
fame. If he owed much to the bounty 
of nature and fortune, he had suffered 
still more from their spite. His fea- 
tures were frightfully harsh : his 
stature was diminutive : a huge and 
pointed hump rose on his back. His 
constitution was feeble and sickly. 
Cruel imputations had been thrown on 
liis morals. He had been accused of 
trafficking with sorcerers and with com- 

f )oundei*e of poison, had languished 
ong iu a dungeon, and had at length 
regained his liberty without entirely 
regaining his honour.* He had always 
be»n disliked both by Louvois and by 
Lewis. Yet the war against the 
European coalition had lasted but a 
very short time when both the minister 
and the King felt that the general who 
was personally odious to them was 
necessary to the state. Conde and 
Turenne were no more , and Luxem- 
burg was without dispute the first 
soldier that France still possessed. In 
vigilance, diligence, and perseverance 
he was deficient. Hp seemed to reserve 
his great qualities for great emergen- 
cies. It was on a pitched field of 
battle that he was ail himself. His 
glance was rapid and unerring. His 
judgment was clearest and surest when 
responsibility pressed heaviest on him, 
and when difficulties gathered thickest 
around him. To his skill, energy, aad 
presence of mind his country owed 
some glorious days. But, though emi- 
nently successful in battles, be M as not 
eminently successful in campaigns. 
He gained immense renown at Wil- 
liam’s expense : and yet there M' as, as 

■ M&moires de Saint Simon ; Voltaire, Si&cle 
de Louis XIV. Voltaire speaks with a con- 
tempt which Is probably jus-t of the account 
of this affair in the Causes Ombres. See also 
tho Letters of Madame de SCvipnS during the 
montin of January and February JGSL*. » In 
several English lampoons Luxemburg is nick- 
named JLeop, from his deformity, and called 
u wixard, In allusion to his dealings with La 
Volfiin,. In one Jacobite allegory ha is the 
necromancer Grandondo. In Narcissus Lut- 
treU’s Diary for June 169a he is called a con- 
juror- 1 have ran two or three English cari- 
oatnrea of Luxemburg's figure. 


respected the objects of the war, little 
to choose between the two commanders. 
Luxemburg was repeatedly victorious: 
but he had not the art of improving a 
victory. William was repeatedly de- 
feated: but of all generals he was the 
best qualified to repair a defeat. 

In the month of July William s 
headquarters were at Lambequc. About 
six miles off, at Steinkirk, Luxemburg 
had encamped with the main body of 
his army ; and about six miles further 
off lay a considerable force commanded 
by the Marques of Boufflers, one of 
the best officers in the service of 
Lewis. 

The country between Lambeque and 
Steinkirk was intersected by innumer- 
able hedges and ditches; and neither 
army could approach the other without 
passing through several long and narrow 
defiles. Luxemburg had therefore little 
reason to apprehend that he should he 
attacked in his entrenchments ; and he 
felt assured that he should have ample 
notice before any attack M r as made: for 
he had succeeded in corrupting an ad- 
venturer named Millevoix, who -was 
chief musician and private secretary of 
the Elector of Bavaria. This tnan 
regularly sent to the Trench head- 
quarters authentic information touch- 
ing the designs of the allies. 

The Marshal, confident in the 
strength of his position and in the 
accuracy of his intelligence, lived iu 
his tent as he was j.ccustomed to live 
iu bis hotel at Paris. He M as at once 
a valetudinarian and a voluptuary ; and, 
in botji characters, he lovrd his ease. 
He scarcely ever mounted his horse. 
Light conversation and cards occupied 
most of his hours. His table Mas luxu- 
rious ; and, when he had sate doM u 
to supper, it -was a service of danger to 
disturb him. Some scoffers remarked 
that in his military dispositions he was 
not guided exclusively by military 
reasons, that he generally contrived to 
entrench himself in some place whpre 
the veal und the poultry were remark- 
ably good, and that he was always 
solicitous to keep open such communi- 
cations with the Bea as might ensure 
him, from September to April, a regu- 
lar supply of Sandwich oysters. If 
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there were any agreeable women in Uib 
neighbourhood of his camp, they were 
generally tn be found at his banquets, 
It may easily be supposed that, under 
such a commander, the young princes 
and nobles of France vied with one 
another in splendour and gallantry.* 

While he was amusing himself after 
natt]pnr his wonted fashion, the ron- 
sieiukirk, federate princes discovered that 
their counsels were betrayed. A peasant 
pickpd up a letter which had been 
dropped, and earned it to the Elector 
of Bavaria. It eontalhed full proofs 
nf the guilt of Millevoix. William 
conceived a hope that he might be able 
to take his enemies in the snare which 
they had laid for him, The perfidious 
secretary was summoned to the royal 
presence and taxed with his crime. A 
pen -was put. into his hand: u pistol 
wrts belli to his breast; and ho was 
commanded to write on pain of instant 
death. His letter, dictated by William, 
was conveyed to the French camp. It 
apprised Luxemburg that the allies 
meant to send out a strong foraging 
party on the next day. Iu order to 
protect this party from molestation, 
somo battalions of infantry, accompa- 
nied by artillery, would march by 
night to occupy the defiles which lay 
between the armies. The Marshal 
read, believed, and went to rest, while 
William urged forward the prepara- 
tions for a general assault on the 
French lines. g 

The whole allied army was under 
arms while it w r as still dark. In the 
grey of the morning, Luxemburg was 
awakened by scouts, who brought 
tidings that the enemy was advancing 
iu great force. He at first treated the 
news very lightly. Ilis correspondent, 
it seemed, had been, as usual, diligent 
and exact. The Frince of Orange had 
sent out a detachment to protect his 
foragers, and this detachment had been 
magnified by fear into a great host. 
But one alarming report followed 
another fast. All the passes, it whs 
said, were choked with multitudes of 
foot, horse, and artillery, under the 
banners of England and of Spain, of the 

» M£mDircs,dc Saint Simon ; M6muirea de 
Velar* ; Racine to Doileati, May ‘21. lb'92. 


United Provinces and of the Empire; 
and every column was moving towards 
Stpinkirk. At length the Marshal rose, 
got on horseback, and rode out to sen 
what was doing. 

By this time the vanguard of tlm 
allies was close to his outposts. About 
half a mile in advance of his army was 
encamped a brigade named from the 
province of Bourbonnais. These troops 
had to bear the first brunt of the onset. 
Amazed and panickstricken, they were 
swept away in a moment, and ran for 
their lives, leaving th eir tents and seven 
pieces of cannon to the assailants. 

Thus far William’s plans hfid been 
completely successful : but now fortune 
began to turn against him. He had 
been misinformed as to the nature of 
the ground which lay between the 
station of the brigade of Bourbonnais 
and the main encampment of the enemy. 
He had expected that h d should be 
able to push forward without a mo- 
ment's pause, that ho should find thn 
French army in a state of wild dis- 
order, and that his victory would bo 
easy and complete, But his progress 
was obstructed by several fnnees and 
ditches: there was a short delay; and 
a short delay sufficed to frustrate his 
design. Luxemburg was the very man 
for sueh a conjuncture. He had com- 
mitted great faults: he had kept care- 
less guard: he had trusted implici Hy 
to information which had proved false: 
he had neglected information which 
had proved, truo : one of his divisions 
was Hying in confusion: the other 
divisions were unprepared for action. 
That crisis would have paralysed the 
faculties of an ordinary captain : it 
only braced and stimulated those of 
Luxemburg. His mind, nay his sickly 
and distorted body, seemed to derive 
health and vigour from disaster and 
dismay. In a short time he had dis- 
posed every thing. The French army 
was in battle order. Conspicuous in 
that great array were the household 
troops of Lewis, the most renowned 
body of fighting men in Europe ; and at 
their head appeared, glittering in lace 
and embroidery hastily thrown on and 
half fastened, a crowd of yoang princes 
and lords who had just been roused 
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"by the trumpet from their couches 
or their revels, and who had hastened 
to look death in the face with the gay 
and festive intrepidity characteristic 
of French gentlemen. Highest in rank 
among these highborn warriors was a 
lad of sixteen, Philip Duke of Chartres, 
son of tli b Duke of Orleans, and nephew 
of the King of France. It was with 
difficulty and by importunate solicita- 
tion that the gallant boy had extorted 
Luxemburg’s permission to be where 
the fire was hottest. Two other youths 
of royal blood, Lewis Duke of Bourbon, 
and Arm and Prince of Conti, showed 
a spirit worthy of their descent. With 
them was a descendant of one of the 
bastards of Henry the Fourth, Lewis 
Duke of Veil dome, a man sunk in in- 
dolence and in the foulest vice, yet 
capable of exhibiting on a great oc- 
casion the qualities of a great soldier. 
Berwick, who was beginning to earn 
fur himself an honourable name in 
arms, was there ; and at his side rode 
Sara field, whose courage and ability 
earned, on that day, the esteem of the 
whole French army.* Meanwhile 
Luxemburg had sent off a pressing 
message to summon Boufilers. But the 
message was needless. Bnu filers had 
heard the firing, and, like a brave and 
intelligent captain, was already hasten- 
ing towards tho point from which the 
sound came. 

Though tho assailants hud lost all 
tho advantage which belongs to a sur- 
prise, they came on manfully. In 
front of the battle were the British 
commanded by Count Solmes. The 
division which was to lead tho way was 
Muckay’a. He was to have been sup- 
ported, according to William’s plan, 
by a strong body of foot and horse. 
Though most of Mackay’s men had 
never before been under tire, their be- 
haviour gave promise of Blenheim and 
Ramilies. They first encountered the 
Swiss, who he|d a distinguished place 
in the FreDcli urmy. The ijght was so 
close and desperate that the muzrlas of 
the muskets crossed. The Swiss were 
driven back with fearful slaughter. 
More than eighteen hundred of^them 

* Bee the honourable mention of Banfleld 
in Luxemburg' b despatch. 


appear from the French returns to have 
been killed or wounded. Luxemburg 
afterwards said that he had never in 
his life seen so furious a struggle. He 
collected in haste the opinion of tho 
generals who surrounded him, All 
thought that the emergency was onr 
which could be met by no common 
means. The King’s household must 
charge the English, The Marshal 
gave the word; and the household, 
headed by the princes of the blood, 
came on, flinging their muskets back on 
their shoulders? “ Sword in hand,” 
was the cry through all the ranks of 
that terrible brigade : u sword in hand. 
No firing. Do it with the cold steel.” 
After a long and bloody contest, the 
English were borne down. They never 
ceased to repeat that, if Solmes had 
done his duty by them, they would 
have beaten even the household. But 
Solmes gave them no effective support. 
He pushed forward some cavalry which, 
from the nature of the ground, could 
do little or nothing. His infantry he 
would not suffer to stir. They could 
do no good, he said; and he would not 
spnd them to be slaughtered. Ormond 
was eager to hasten to the assistance of 
his countrymen, but was not permitted, 
ifpickay s^nt a pressing message to 
represent that he and his men were 
left to certain destruction : but all was 
vain. “ God’s will be done,” said the 
brave veteran. He died as he had 
lived, like a good C^istian and a good 
soldier. With him fell Douglas and 
Lanier, two generals distinguished 
among the conquerors of Ireland. 
Mountjoy too was among the Blain. 
After languishing three years in the 
Bastille, he had just been exchanged 
for Richard Hamilton, and, having been 
converted to Whiggism by wrongs 
more powerfol than all the arguments 
of Locke and Sidney, had instantly 
hastened to join William’s camp as il 
volunteer* Five fine regiments were 
entirely cut to pieces. No part of this 
devoted band would have escaped but 
for the courage and conduct of Auver- i 
querque, who came to the rescue in the 
moment of extremity with two fresh 


• Narcissus LuttrelJ, April 38. 1009. 
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battalions. The gallant mannpr in 
which he brought off the remains of 
Mackay’s division was long remembered 
and talked of with grateful admiration 
bv the British camp fires. ThB ground 
■wh ere the conflict had raged was piled 
with corpses; and those who buried 
the slain remarked that almost all the 
wounds had beprt given in close fighting 
by the sword or the bayonet. 

It was said that William so far for- 
got his wonted stoicism as to utter a 
passionate exclamation at the way in 
which the English regiments had been 
sacrificed, Soon, however, he recovered 
his equanimity, and determined to fall 
back. It was high time ; for the French 
army was every moment becoming 
stronger, as the regiments commanded' 
by Boufflers came up in rapid succes- 
sion. The allied army returned to 
Lambeque unpursued and in unbroken 
order.* 

* London Gazette, A Tip. 4. S. 11. 1G92 ; Ga- 
zette di 1 Paris, Aug. f». HI. ; Voltaire. Sit'ch* de 
Louis XIV. ; IlnniL't, ii. 97. ; Mi-moires de 
Berwick ; Dykvi-lt’n Letter to tin? Slat us Gene- 
mi dated Aujmst 4. 1(192. Pee al*o ttie very 
intereating cbdiate whirh took plorp in the 
Hdurc of Commons on Nov. 21. 1 An 
English translation of Luxemburg’s elaborate 
and artful despatch will be found in the 
Monthly Meruury for September 1C92. The 
original has recently been printed in the new 
edition of Dungeon. Lewis pronounced It the 
best despatch that he hart ever seen. The 
editor of the Monthly Mercury main tains that 
it was manufactured at Faria. “ To think 
otherwise," he says, “ is mere folly ; as If 
Luxemburg could be at so much leisure to write 
sutm a long letter, more like a pedant than a 
general, or rulhe.r Gib monitor of ... school, 
giving an account to his master how the rest 
of the boys behoved themselves." In the 
Monthly Mercury will be found also the 
French official l^t of killed and wounded. Of 
all the accounts of the battle that which seems 
to me the l>!st Is in the Memoirs Df Fcnqiii^rra. 
It in illustrated by a map. Fen quires divide* 
his praise and blame very fairly between the 
.generals. The traditions of the English mcaa 
tables have been preserved by Sterne, wIid was 
broughfc up.Ht the knees of old soldiers of WU 
11 run. ‘ There was Cntta's,’ continued the 
Corporal, clapping the forefinger of liLs right 
h.itid upon the thumb of his left, and count- 
ing round his hand ; 1 there wma Cutta’e, Mac- 
kay’s, Angus's, G nth urn's, and Leven’o, all mt 
to pieces; and so had the English Li/egnardi 
too, hail it not been for some regiments on the 
right, who marched up boldly to their relief, 
and received the enemy's fire in tlieir face*, 
before any one of the^- own platoon* die- 
char pod a musket. They’Ll go to hasva for 
it,' add e d Trim. 11 


Tha French owned that they had 
about seven thousand men killed and 
wounded. The loss of the allies had 
been little, if at all, greater. The 
relative strength of the armies was what 
it had been on the preceding day ; and 
they continued to occupy their old 
positions. But the moral effect of the 
battle was great. The splendour of 
William's fame grew palp. Even his 
admirers were forced to own that, in 
the field, he whs not a match for 
Luxemburg. In France the news was 
received with transports of joy and 
pride. Thn Court, the Capital, even 
the peasantry of the remotest provinces, 
trlori fhI in the impetuous vnlour which 
had been displayed by so many youths, 
the heirs of illustrious names. It ww 
exultingl v and fondly repeated all over 
the kingdom that the young Duke of 
Chartres could not by any remon- 
strances bo kept out of danger, that a 
ball had passed through his coat, that 
he had been wounded in the shoulder. 
The people lined the roads to see the 
princes and nobles who returned from 
Rteinkirk. The jewellers deviat'd Stein- 
kirk buckles: the perfumers sold Stein- 
kirk powder. But the name Df the 
field of battle whs peculiarly given to 
a new species of collar. Lace nock- 
cloths were then worn by mon of 
fashion ; and it hail been usual tD 
arrange them with great cure. But at 
the terrible moment when ths brigade 
of Bourbonnais was flying before the 
onset of the allies, there was no time 
for foppery ; and the finest gentlemen 
of the Court cam i* spurring to the front 
of the lino of battle with their rich 
cravats in disorder. It therefore be- 
came a fashion among the beauties of 
Paris to wear round their necks ker- 
chiefs of the finest luce studiously dis- 
arranged ; and those kerchiefs were 
called .Steinkirks.* 

In the camp of the allies all wu 
flignnion aDd discontent. Nalional 
jelUousips and animosities raged with- 
out restraint or disguise. The resent' 
ment of tho English was loudly 
eipr«setL Roltnes, though he was said 
by those who knew Jam well to have 


• Voltaire, Sttde de Louis XIV, 
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some valuable qualities, was not a man 
likely tD conciliate soldiers who were 
prejudiced against him as a foreigner. 
His demeanour was arrogant, his tem- 
per ungovernable. Even before the 
unfortunate day of Steinkirk the Eng- 
lish officers did not willingly communi- 
cate with him, and the private men 
murmured at his harshness. But after 
the battle the outcry against him 
became furious. He was accused, 
perhaps unjustly, of having said with 
unfeeling levity, while the English 
regiments were contending desperately 
against great odds, that he was curious 
to see how the bulldogs would come 
off. Would any body, it was askad, 
now pretend that it was on account of 
his superior skill and experience that 
he had been put over the heads of so 
many English officers? It was the 
fashion to say that those officers had 
never seen war on a large scale. But 
surely the merest novice was competent 
to do all that Solmes had done, to mis- 
understand orders, to send cavalry on 
duty which none but infantry could 
perform, and to look on at safe distance 
while brave men were cut to pieces. 
It was too much to be at once insulted 
and sacrificed, excluded from the 
honours of war, yet pushed on all its 
extreme dangers, sneered at as raw 
recruits, and then left to cope unsup- 
ported with the finest body of vet erans 
in the world. Such were the complaints 
of the English army; and they were 
echoed by the English nation. 

Fortunately about this time a dis- 
covery was made which furnished both 
the camp at Lambeque and the coffee- 
houses Df London with a subject of 
conversation much less agreeable to 
thB Jacobites than the disaster of Stein- 
kirk. 

A plot against the life of William 
compi- keen, during some months, 

r»eyor maturing in the French War 

Grand r*L Jfc gbould seem that 

Louvois had originally sketched the 
design, and had bequeathed instill rude, 
to Mb son and successor Barbesieux. 
By Barbesieux the plan was perfected. 
The execution was entrusted to an 
officer named Grandval. Grandval was 
undoubtedly brave, and full of zeal for 


his country and his religion. He was 
indeed flighty and half witted, but not 
on that account the less dangerous. 
Indeed a flighty and half witted man 
is the very instrument generally pre- 
ferred by cunning politicians when 
very hazardous work is to ty* done. 
No shrewd calculator would, for any 
bribe, however enormous, have exposed 
himself to the fate of Chat el, of Ravail- 
lac. or of Gerarts.* 

Grandval secured, as he conceived, 
the assistance of two adventurers, 
Dumont, a WaKoon, and Leefdale, a 
Dutchman. In April, soon after Vfil- 
liam had arrived in the Low Countries, 
tli e murderers were directed to repair 
to their posts. Dumont was then in 
■Westphalia. Grandval and Leefdale 
were at Paris. Uden in N orth Brabant 
was fixed as the place where the three 
were to meet, and whence they were to 
proceed together to the headquarters of 
the allies. Before Grandval left Paris 
he paid a visit to Saint Germains, and. 
was presented to James and to Mary 
of Modena. " I have been informed,” 
said James, “ of the business. If you 
and your companions do me this ser- 
vice, you shall never want.” 

After this audience Grandval set nut 
on his journey. He had not the 
faintest suspicion that I 10 had been 
betrayed both by the accomplice who 
accompanied him and by the accomplice 
whom he was going to meet. Dumont 
and Leefdale were not enthusiasts. 
They cared nothing for thB restoration 
of James, thB grandpur .of Lewis, or 
the ascendency of the Church of Rome. 
It was plain to every man of common 
sense that, whether the design suc- 
ceeded or failed, the reward of the 
assassins would probably be to be dis- 
owned, with affected abhorrence, by 
the Courts of Versailles and Saint Ger- 
mains, and to be torn with yedhot 
pincers, smeared with melted lead, and 
dismembered by horses. To vulgar 
natures the prospect of such a martyr- 
dom was not alluring. Both these 
men, therefore, had, almost at the same 

* Laugh am e, the chief lay agent of the 
Jesuits in England, pJways, as he owned to 
Tillotson, selected tools on this principle. 
Burnet, i. 280, 
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time, though, as far as appears, without 
any concert, conveyed to William, 
through different channels, warnings 
that his life was in danger. Dumont 
had acknowledged every thing to the 
Duke of Zell, one of the confederate 
princes. Leefdale had transmitted full 
intelligence through his relations who 
resided in Holland. Meanwhile Morel, 
a Swiss Protestant of great learning 
who was then in France, wrote to in- 
form Burnet that the weak and hot- 
headed G-randval had been heard to 
talk boastfully of th$ event which 
would soon astonish the world, and had 
confidently predicted that the Prince of 
Orange would not live to the end of 
the next month. 

These cautions wore not neglected. 
From the moment at which Grandval 
entered the Netherlands, his steps were 
among snares. His movements were 
watched : his words were noted : he was 
arrested, examined, confronted with his 
accomplices, and sent to the camp of 
the allies. About a week after the 
battle of Steinkirk he was brought 
before a Court Martftil. Ginkell, who 
had been rewarded for his great ser- 
vices in Ireland with the title of Earl 
of Athlone, presided ; and Talmash was 
among the judges. Mackay and Lanier 
had been named members of the board : 
hut they w r ere no more; and their 
places were filled by younger officers. 

The duty of the Court Martial was 
very simple. : for the prisoner attempted 
no defence. His conscience had, it 
should seem, been suddenly awakened. 
He admitted, with expressions of re- 
morse, the truth of all the charges, 
made a minute, and apparently an in- 
genuous &onfession, and owned that he 
had deserved death. He was sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and underwent his punishment with 
great fortitude and with a show of piety. 
He left behind him a few lines, in which 
he declared that he was about to lose 
his life for having too faithfully obeyed 
the injunctions of Barbesieux. . ■ 

His confession was immediately pub- 
lished in several languages, and -was 
read with very various and very strong 
emotions. That it wa# genuine could 
not be doubted: for it was warranted 


by the signatures of some of the most 
distinguished military men living. That 
it was prompted by the hope of pardon 
could hardly be supposed: for William 
had taken pains to discourage that 
hope. Still less could it be supposed 
that the prisoner had uttered untruths 
in order to avoid the torture, For, 
though it was the universal practice in 
the Netherlands to put convicted assas- 
sins to the rack in order to wring out 
from them the names of their employers 
and associates, William had given or- 
ders that, on this occasion, the rack 
should not be used or even named. It 
should be added, that the Court did 
not interrogate the prisoner closely, 
but suffered him to tell his story in his 
own way. It is therefore reasonable to 
believe that his narrative is substan- 
tially true; and no part of it has a 
stronger air of truth than his account 
of the audience with -which James hail 
honoured him at Saint Germains. 

In our island the sensation produced 
by the news was great. The Whigs 
loudly called both James and Lewis 
assassins. How, it was asked, was it 
possible, without outraging common 
sense, to put an innocent meaning on 
the words which Grandval declared 
that he had heard from the lips of the 
banished King of England ? And who 
that knew Gib Court of Versailles would 
believe that Barbesieux, ayouth, a mere 
novice in politics, and rather a clerk 
than u minister, would have dared to 
do -what, he had done without taking 
his master’s pleasure ? V ery charitable 
and very ignorant persons might per^ 
haps indulge a hope that Lewis had not 
been an accessory before the fact. Bat 
that he was an accessory after the fact 
no human being could doubt. He must 
have seen the proceedings of the Court 
Martial, the evidence, the confession. 
If he really abhorred assassination as 
honest men abhor it, would not Barbe- 
sieux have been driven with ignominy 
from the *Uyal presence, and flung into 
the Bastille T Yet Barbesieux was still 
at the War Office ; and it was not pre- 
tended that he had been punished even 
by a word or a frown. It was plain, 
then, that both Kings were partakers 
in the guilt of Grandval. And, if it 

B B 
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were asked how two princes who made 
a high profession of religion could have 
fallen into such wickedness, the answer 
was that they had learned their religion 
from the Jesuits. In reply to these 
reproaches the English Jacobites said 
very little ; and the French government 
Baid nothing at all.* 

The campaign in the Netherlands 
Return of ended without any other event 
^F.ngT deserving to be recorded. On 
tan[l1 the eighteenth of October Wil- 
liam arrived in England. Late in the 
evening of the twentieth he reached 
Kensington, haring traversed the whole 
length of the capital. His reception 
was cordial : the crowd was great : the 
acclamations were loud: and all the 
windows along his route, from Aldgate 
to Piccadilly, were lighted up.f 
But, notwithstanding these favour- 
Navai able symptoms, the nation was 
disappointed and discontented, 
nun. THe war had been unsuccessful 
by land. By sea a great advantage 
had been gained, but had not been im- 
proved. The general expectation had 
been that the victory of May would be 
followed by a descent on the coast of 
France, that Saint Haloes would be 
bombarded, that the last remains of 
Tourville's squadron would be de- 
stroyed, and that the arsenals of Brest 
and Rochefort would be laid in ruins. 
This expectation was, no doubt, un- 
reasonable. It did not follow, because 
Rooke and his seamen had silenced the 
batteries hastily thrown up by Belle- 
fonds, that it would be safe to expose 
ships to the fire of regular fortresses. 
The government, however, was not less 
sanguine than the nation. Great pre- 

* I have taken the history of Grandval’s 
plot chiefly from Grantlval's own confession. 

I have not mentioned Madame de Maintenon, 
because Grandval, in his confession, did not 
mention her. The accusation brought against 
her rests solely on the authority of Dumont. 
Bee also a True Account of the horrid Con- 
spiracy against the Life of Hia most Sacred 
Majesty William III, 1692 ; Reflections «upon 
thB late horrid Conspiracy cowtrived by some 
of the French Court to murder His Majesty in 
Flanders, 1692; Burnet, ii. 92.; Vernon’s 
letters from the camp to Colt, published by 
Tindal; the London Gazette, Aug. ll. The 
Paris Gazetta>con tains not ona word on the 
•ubjBct,— a most significant silenoB. 

t London Gazette, Oct. 20. 24. 1892. 


parations were made. The allied fleet, 
having been speedily refitted at Ports- 
mouth, stood out again to sea. 1 Rook® 
was sent to examine the soundings and 
the currents along the shore of Brit- 
tany.* Transports were collected at 
Saint Helen’s. Fourteen thousand 
troops were assembled at Pfcrtsdown 
under the command of Meinhart Schom- 
berg, who had been rewarded for his 
father’s services and his own with the 
highest rank in the Irish peerage, and 
■was now Duke of Leinster. Under 
him were Ruvjgny, who, for his good 
service at Aghrim, had been created 
Earl of Galway, La Melloniere and 
Cambon with their gallant bands of 
refugees, and Argyb with the regiment 
which bore his name, and which, as it 
began to be faintly rumoured, bad last 
winter done something strange and 
horrible in a wild country of rocks and 
snow, never yet explored by any Eng- 
lishman. 

On the twenty-sixth , of July the 
troops were all on board. The trans- 
ports sailed, and in a few hours joined 
the naval armamint in the. neighbour- 
hood of Portland. On the twenty- 
eighth a general council of war was 
held. All the naval commanders, with 
Russell at their head, declared that it 
■would be madness to carry their ships 
within the range of the guns of Saint 
Maloes, and that the town must be re- 
duced to straits by land before the men 
of war in the harbour could, with any 
chance of success, be attacked from the 
sea. TJiq military men declared with 
equal unanimity that the land forces 
could effect nothing agBinst the town 
without the cooperation of the fleet. It 
was then considered whether it would 
be advisable to make an attempt on 
Brest or Rochefort. Russell and the 
other flag officers, among whom were 
Rooke, Shovel, Van Xlmonde and Evert- 
sen, pronounced that the summer was 
too far spent for either enterprise. f 
We must suppose that an opinion in 

* * See hia report in Burchett. 

t London Gazette, July 20. 1692. See the 
resolutions Df the Council of War in Burchett. 
In a letter to Nottingham, dated July 10., 
Russell says, 11 Six weeks wall near conclude 
what we call Bunmer.” Lords’ Journals, Dec. 
19. 1692. 
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which so many distinguished admirals, 
both English and Dutch, concurred, 
however strange it may Beem to ns, was 
in conformity with what were then the 
established principles of the art of 
laaritime war. But why all these 

f aestions could not have been fully 
iscussed a week earlier, why fourteen 
thousand troops should have been 
shipped and sent to sea, before it had 
been considered what they were to do, 
or whether it would be possible for them 
to do any thing, we may reasonably 
wonder. The armam^it returned to 
Saint Helen’s, to the astonishment and 
disgust of the whole nation.* The 
ministers blamed the commanders : the 
commanders blamed the ministers. The 
reproaches exchanged between Not- 
tingham and Russell were loud and 
angry. Nottingham, upright, indus- 
trious, versed in civil business, and 
eloquent in parliamentary debate, was 
deficient in the qualities of a war minis- 
ter, and was not at all aware of his de- 
ficiencies. Between him and the whole 
body of professional sailors there was a 
feud of long standing. He had, some 
time before the Revolution, been a Lord 
of the Admiralty ; and his own opinion 
was that he had then acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of maritime affairs. 
This opinion however he had very much 
to himself. Men who had passed half 
their lives on the waves, and who had 
been in battles, storms, and shipwrecks, 
were impatient of his somewhat pom- 
pous lectures and reprimands, and pro- 
nounced him a mere pedant, who, with 
all his book learning, was ignorant ol 
what every cabin boy knew. Russell 
had always been fro ward, arrogant, and 
mutinous; and now prosperity and 
glory brought out his vices in full 
strength. With the government which 
he had saved he took all the liberties 
of an insolent servant who bplieves 
himself to be necessary, treated the 
orders of his superiors with contemptu- 
ous levity, resented reproof, however 
gentle, as an outrage, furnished no plan 
of his own, and showed a sullen deter- 
mination to execute no plan furnished 
by any body else. To Nottingham he 


had a strong and very natural antipathy. 
They were indeed an ill matched pair- 
Nottingham was a Tory : Russell was a 
Whig. Nottingham was a speculative 
seaman, confident in his theories: Rus- 
sell was a practical soaman, proud of 
his achievements. The strength of 
Nottingham lay in speech: the strength 
of Russell lay in action. Nottingham’s 
demeanonr was decorous even to for- 
mality: Russell was passionate and 
rude. Lastly, Nottingham was an 
honest man; and Russell was a villain. 
They now became mortal enemies. The 
Admiral sneered at the Secretary's ig- 
norance of naval affairs : the Secretary 
accused the Admiral of sacrificing the 
public interests to mere wayward hu- 
mour; and both were in the right.* 

While they were wrangling, the mer- 
chants of all the ports in the kingdom, 
were clamouring against the naval ad- 
ministration. The victory of which 
the nation was so- proud was, in the 
City, pronounced to have been a posi- 
tive disaster. During some months 
before the battle all the maritime 
strength of the enemy had been col- 
lected in two great musses, one in the 
Mediterranean and one in the Atlantic. 
Th^rB had consequently been little 
privateering; and tho voyage to Nevr 
England or Jamaica had been almost 
as safe as in time of peace. Since the 
battle, tho remains of the force which 
hud lately been collected under Toujv 
ville were dispersed over the ocean. 
Even the passage from England to 
Ireland was insecure. Every week it 
was announced that twenty, thirty, 
fifty vessels belonging to London or 
Bristol had been taken by the French. 
More than a hundred prizes were 
carried during that autumn into Saint 
Mai oes alone. It would have been far 
better, in the opinion of the ship- 
owners and of the underwriters, that 
the Royal Sun had still been afloat 
with her thousand fighting men on 
board than that she should be lying a 

m 

* Evelyn's Diary, July 25. 1692 ; Burnet, li. 
94, 95. , alii Lord Dartmouth’s N Dte. ThB his- 
tory of the quarrel between Russell and Not- 
tingham will be best learned from the Parlia- 
mentary Journals and Debates of the Session 
of 169f. 


* Monthly Mercury, Aug*, an! Sept. 1692. 
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heap of aBbes on the teach at Cher- 
burg, while her crew, distributed 
among twenty brigantines, prowled for 
booty over the sea between Cape Fi- 
nisterre and Cape Clear.* 

The privateers of Dunkirk had long 
been celebrated; and among them, 
John Bart, humbly born, and scarcely 
able to sign his name, but eminently 
brave and active, had attained an un- 
disputed preeminence. In the country 
of Anson and Hawke, of Howe and 
Rodney, of Duncan, Saint Vincent, and 
Nelson, the name of the most daring 
and skilful corsair would have little 
chance of being remembered. But 
France, among whose many unques- 
tioned titles to glory very few are 
derived from naval war, still ranks 
Bart among her great men. In the 
autumn of 1692 this enterprising free- 
booter was the ‘terror of all the English 
and Dutch merchants who traded with 
the Baltic. He took and destroyed 
vessels close to the eastern coast of our 
island. He even ventured to land in 
Northumberland, and burned many 
houses before the trainbands could be 
collected to oppose him. The prizes 
which he carried hack into his native 
port were estimated at about a hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling.f About 
the same time a younger adventurer, 
destined to equal or surpass Bart, Du 
Guay Trouin, was entrusted with the 
command of a small armed vessel. 
The intrepid boy, — for he was not 
yet twenty years old, — entered the 
estuary of the (Shannon, Backed a man- 
sion in the county of Clare, and did 
not reimbark till a detachment from 
the garrison of Limerick marched 
against him.} 

While our trade was interrupted and 
Earth- our shores menaced by these 
equate at roverSj eome calamities which 
no human prudence could have 
averted increased the public ill hu- 
mour. An earthquake of terrible vio- 
lence laid waste in less three minutes 

l 

* Commons’ Journals, Nov. 19. 1692 ; Bur- 
net, ii. 96.; Grey’B Debates, Nov. 21. 1692; 
Paris Gazettes of August and September ; 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. 

t Bee Bart’s Letters of Nobility, and the 
Paris Gazettes of the autumn of 1692. 

J Memoir es tie Du Guay Trouin. 


the flourishing colony of Jamaica. 
Whole plantations changed their place. 
Whole villages weje swallowed up. 
Port Royal, the fairest and wealthiest 
city which the English had yet built 
in the New World, renowned for its 
quays, for its warehouses, and for its 
stately streets, which were said to rival 
Cheapside, was turned into a mass of 
ruins. Fifteen hundred of the inhabi- 
tants werB buried under their own 
dwellings. The effect of, this disaster 
was severely felt by many of the great 
mercantile houses of London and Bris- 
tol.* 

A still heavier calamity was the 
failure of the harvest. The DUtre , sin 
summer had been wet all over E,i s 1,ind - 
Western Europe. Those heavy rains 
which had impeded the exertions of 
the French pioneers in the trenches of 
Namur had been fatal to the crops. 
Old men remembered no such year 
since 164B. No fruit ripened. The 
price of the quarter of wheat doubled. 
The evil was aggravated by the state 
of our silver coin, which had been 
clipped to such an extent that the 
words pound and shilling had ceased to 
have a fixed meaning. Compared with 
France indeed England might well be 
esteemed prosperous. Here the public 
burdens were heavy : there they were 
crushing. Here the labouring man 
was forced to husband <his coarse bar- 
ley loaf: but there it not seldom hap- 
pened that the wretched peasant was 
found dead on the earth with half- 
chewed grass in his mouth. Our an- 
cestors found some consolation in 
thinking that they were gradually 
wearing out the strength of their 
formidable enemy, and that his re- 
sources were likely to be drained 
sooner than theirs. Still there was 
much suffering and much repining. 
In some counties mobs attacked the 
granaries. The necessity of retrench- 
ment was felt by families of every 
rank. An idle man of wit and plea- 
-snre, who little thought that his 

* London Gazette, Aug. 11. 1092; Evelyn's 
Diary, Aug. 10.; Monthly Mercury for Sep- 
tember ; A Full Account of the late dreadful 
Earthquake atPortfHoyaAin Jamaica, licensed 
Sept. 9. 1692. 
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buffoonery would ever be cited to 
illustrate the history of his times, 
complained that, in this year, wine 
eeased to he put on many hospitable 
tables where he had been accustomed 
to see it, and that its place was sup- 
plied by punch.* 

A symptom of public distress much 
lncTPttSB more alarming than the sub- 
oi crime, Htitution of brandy and lemons 
for cliiTet was the increase of crime. 
Luring the autumn of 1692 and the 
following winter, the capital was kept 
in constant terror by nousebreakers. 
One gang, thirteen strong, entered the 
mansion of the Duke of Ormond in 
Saint James’s Square, and all but suc- 
ceeded in carrying off his magnificent 
plate and jewels. Another gang made 
an attempt on Lambeth Palace.f When 
stately abodes, guarded by numerous 
servants, were in such danger, it may 
easily bo believed that no shopkeeper’s 
till or stock could he safe. From Bow 
to. Hyde Park, from Thames Street to 
Bloomsbury, there was no parish in 
which' some quiet dwelling had not 
been sacked by burglars.} Mean- 
while the great roads werB made 
almost impassable by freebooters who 
formed themselves into troops larger 
than had before been known. There 
was a sworn fraternity of twenty foot- 
pads which met at an alehouse in 
Southwark. § But the moat formidable 
band of plunderers consisted of two 
and twenty horsemen. || It shoiid 
seem that, at this time, a journey of 
fifty miles through the wealthiest and 
most populous shires of England was 
as dangerous as a pilgrimage across 
the deserts of Arabia. The Oxford 
stage coach was pillaged in broad day 
after a bloody fight, A waggon laden 
with fifteen thousand pounds of public 
money was stopped and ransacked. 
As this operation took some time, all 

* Evelyn's Diary, June 25. Oct. 1. 1690; 
Narcissus Luttrell’a Diary, June 1692, May 
1693; Monthly Mercury, April, May, apej 
June 1G93; Tom Brown's Description of a 
Country Life, 1692. 

t Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, Nov. 1692. 

j See, for Example, the London Gazette of 
Jan. 12 ! 169§. 

5 Narcissus Luttrell'a Diary, Dec, 1692. 

1 Ibid. Jan. 1693. 

% Ibid. July 1692. 


the travellers who came to the spot 
while the thieves were busy were 
seized and guarded. When the booty 
had been secured, the prisoners were 
suffered to depart on foot, but their 
horses, sixteen or eighteen in number, 
were shot or hamstringed, to prevent 
pursuit.* The -Portsmouth mail was 
robbed twice in one week by men well 
armed and mount ed.f Some jovial 

Essex squires, while riding after a 
hare, were themselves chased and run 
down by nine hunters of a different 
sort, and were heartily glad to find 
themselves at home uguin, though 
litli empty pockets.} 

The friends of the government as- 
serted that the marauders were all 
Jacobites ; and indeed there were souib 
appearances which gave colour to the 
assertion. For example, fifteen but- 
chers, going on a market day to buy 
beasts at Thame, were stopped by a 
largo gang, and compelled nrst to de- 
liver their moneybags, and then to 
drink King James’s health in brandy.§ 
The thieves, howevpr, to do them jus- 
tice, showed, in the exercise of their 
calling, no decided preference for any 
political party. Some of them fell in 
with Marlborough near Saint Albans, 
and, notwithstanding his known hosti- 
lity to the Court and his recent impri- 
sonment, compelled him to deliver up 
five hundred guineas, which he doubt- 
less never ceased to regret to the last 
moment of his long career of prosperity 
and glory. || 

When William, on his return Trom 
the Continent, learned to what an ex- 
tent these outrages had been carried, 
he expressed great indignation, and 
announced his resolution to put down 
the malefactors with a strong hand. 
A veteran robber was induced to turn 
informer, and to lay before the King a 
list of the chief highwaymen, and a 
full account of their habits and of their 
faveyirite haunts. It was said that 
• 

* Evelyn’s Diary, Nov. 20, 1692 ; Nardaaua 
Luttrell’e Diary ; London Gazette, Nov. 24. ; 
Hop topthe Graffler of the States General, 

Nov. if. 

t London Gazette, Dec. 19. 1692. 

X Narcissus Luttrell’a Diary, Dec. 1692. 

j Ibid. Nov. 1692. 

|1 Ibid. August 1692. 
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this list contained not less than eighty 
names.* Strong parties of cavalry 
were sent out to protect the roads; 
and this precaution, which would, in 
ordinary circumstances, hare caused 
much murmuring, seems to have been 
generally approved. A fine regiment, 
now called the Second Dragoon Guards, 
which had distinguished itself by acti- 
vity and success in the irregular war 
against the Irish Rapparees, was se- 
lected to guard several of the great 
avenues of the capital. Blackheath, 
Barnet, Hounslow, became places of 
anns.f In a few weeks the roads were 
as safe as usual. The executions wert 
numerous : for, till the evil had been 
suppressed, the King resolutely refused 
to listen to any solicitations for mercy. } 
Among those who suffered was James 
Whitney, the most celebrated captain 
of banditti in the kingdom. He had 
been, during some months, the terror 
of all who travelled from London either 
northward or westward, and was at 
length with difficulty secured after a 
desperate conflict in which one soldier 
was killed and several wounded. § The 
London Grazette announced that the 
famous highwayman had been taken, 
and invited all persons who had been 
robbed by him to repair to Newgate 
and to see whether they could identify 
him. To identify him should have 
been easy: for he had a wound in the 
face, and had lost a thumb. |J He, 
however, in the hope of perplexing the 
witnass.es for the Crown, expended a 
hundred pounds in procuring a sump- 
tuous embroidered suit against the day 
of trial. This ingenious device was 
frustrated by his hardhearted keepers. 
He was put to the bar in his ordinary 
clothes, convicted, and sentenced to 

* Hop to the Greffler of the States General, 
•j ^ 2 ' ]09§* The Dutch despatches of this 
year are filled with stories of robberies, 

^ Hop to the Greffier of the States General, 
juirC i Historical Records of the Queen’S 
Rays, published by authority ; Narcissus Lut- 
trail’s Diary, Nov. 15. 

X Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, Dec. 52. 

5 Ibid. Dec. 1692 ; Hop, Jan. Hop calls 
Whitney, “ ien betaamsten roover in Enge- 
landt.” 

II London Gazette, Jan. 2. 169-g. 


death.* He had previously tried to 
ransom himself by offering to raise a 
fine troop of cavalry, all highwaymen, 
for service in Flanders : but his offsr 
had been rejected.! He had one re- 
source still left. He declared that he 
was privy to a treasonable plot. Some 
Jacobite lords had promised him im- 
mense rewards if he would, at the head 
of his gang, fall upon the King at a 
stag hunt in Windsor Forest. There 
was nothing intrinsically improbable 
in Whitney’s ^tory. Indeed a design 
very similar to that which lie imputed 
to the malecontents was, only three 
years later, actually formed by some 
of them, and was all but carried into 
execution. But it was far better that 
a few bad men should go unpunished 
than that all honest men should live in 
fear of being falsely accused by felons 
sentenced to the gallows. Chief Justice 
Holt advised the King to let the law 
take its course. William, never much 
inclined to give credit to stories about 
conspiracies, assented. The Captain, 
as he was called, was hanged in Smith- 
field, and made a most penitent end.} 

Meanwhile, in the midst of discon- 
tent, distress, and disorder, had 
begun a session of Parliament SrSlL 
singularly Bventful, a session ™ ent- 
from which dates a new era in the 
history of English finance, a session in 
which some grave constitutional ques- 
tions, not yet entirely set at rest, were 
fi* the first time debated. 

It is much to be lamented that any 
account of this session which Sutf , of 
can be framed out pf the scanty 
and dispersed materials now accessible 
must leave many things obscure. The 
relations of the parliamentary factions 
were, during this year, in a singularly 
domplicated. state. Each of the two 
Souses was divided and subdivided by 
several lines. To omit minor distinc- 
tions, there was the great line which 
separated the Whig party from the 
Tory party ; and there was the great 

* Narcissus Luttrell’e Diary, Jan. 169§. 

t Ibid. Dec. 1692. 

„ Jan. SI. 

I Ibid. J anuary and February ; Hop , y ' J b~ o " 
and Feb. T 3 g . 1693 ;* Letter to Secretary Tren- 
chard, 1694 ; New Court Contrivances, or more 
Sham Plots still, 1G93. 
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line which separated the official men 
and their friends and dependents, who 
were sometimes called the Court party, 
from those who were sometimes nick- 
named the Grrambletonians and some- 
times honoured with the appellation of 
the Country party. And thesB, two 
great lines were intersecting lines. For 
of the servants of the Crown and of 
their adherents about one half were 
Whigs and one half Tories. It is 
also to be remembered that there was, 
quite distinct from the feud between 
Whigs and Tories, quite distinct also 
from the feud between those who were 
in and those who were out, a feud 
between the Lords as Lords and the 
Commons as Commons. The spirit 
both of the hereditary and of the 
elective chamber had been thoroughly 
roused in the preceding session by the 
dispute about the Court of the Lord 
High Steward : and they met in a pug- 
nacious mood. 

The speech which the King made 
The at the opening of the session 
Hinp’i was skilfully framed for the 
ipcec purpose of conciliating the 

Houses. He came, he told them, to 
aek for their advice and assistance. 
He congratulated them on the victory 
of La Hogue. He acknowledged with 
much concern that the operations of the 
allies had been less successful by land 
than by sea ; but he warmly declared 
that, both by land and by sea, the 
valour of his English subjects had been 
preeminently conspicuous. The dis- 
tress of his people, he said, was his 
own: his interest was inseparable from 
theirs: it was painful to him to call on 
them to make sacrifices : but from sa- 
crifices which were necessary to the 
safety of the English nation and of the 
Protestant religion no good English- 
man and no good Protestant would 
shrink.* 

The Commons thanked the King in 
cordial terms for his gracious 
X u P S riti’- n speech.f But the Lords were 
in a bad humour. Two of their 
Lor4i - body, Marlborough and Hun- 
tingdon, had, during the recess, when 

* Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Nov. 4., 
Jan. 1692. 

t Commons’ Journals, Nov. 10. 1692. 


an invasion and an insurrection were 
hourly expected, been spnt to the 
Tower, and were still under recogni- 
sances. Had a country gentleman or 
a merchant been taken up and held to 
bail on Bven slighter grounds at bo 
alarming a crisis, the Bbrds would 
assuredly not have interfered. But 
they were easily moved to anger by 
anything that looked like an indignity 
offered to their own order. They not 
only crossexamined with great severity 
Aaron Smith, the Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury’, whose character, to say the truth, 
entitled him to little indulgence, but 
passed, by thirty five votes to twenty 
'eight, a resolution implying a censure 
on the Judges of the King's Bench, 
men certainly not inferior in probity, 
and very far superior in legal learning, 
to any peer of the realm. The King 
thought it prudent to sooth the wounded 
pride of the nobility by ordering the 
recognisances to be cancelled ; and with 
this concession the House was satisfied, 
to the great vexation of the Jacobites, 
who had hoped that the quarrel would 
bB prosecuted to some fatal issue, and 
who, finding themselves disappointed, 
vented their spleen by railing at the 
tameness of the degenerate barons of 
England* 

Both Houses hold long and earnest 
deliberations on the state of the Drtmt« 
nation. The King, when he ” l l e h ® f 
requested their advice, had, th * n “ tL,n * 
perhaps, not foreseen that his words 
would be construed into an invitation 
to scrutinise every part of the admin- 
istration, and to offer suggestions touch- 
ing matters which parliaments have 
generally thought it expedient to leave 
entirely to the Crown. Some of the 
discontentedpeers proposed that a Com- 
mittee, chosen partly by the Lords and 
partly by the Commons, should be au- 
thorised to inquire into the whole 
management of public affairs. But it 
was generally apprehended that such a 
Committee would become a second and 
more pow&ful Privy Council, indepen- 

* See the Lords’ Journals from Nov. 7, to 
Ndv. 18. 1692 ; Burnet, li. 102. Tlndal’s ac- 
count of these proceedings was taken from 
letters addressed by Warre, Under Secretary 
of State, to Colt, Envoy at Hanover. Letter 
to Mr. Secretary Trenchard, 1694. 
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dent of the Crown, and unknown to the 
Constitution. The motion was there- 
fore rejected "by forty eight Totes to 
thirty six. On this occasion the min- 
isters, with scarcely an exception, voted 
in the majority. A protest was signed 
by eighteen of the minority, among 
whom were the bitterest Whigs and 
the bitterest Tories in thB whole peer- 
age* 

The Houses inquired, each for itself, 
into the causes of the public calamities. 
The Commons resolved themselves into 
a Grand Committee to consider of the 
advice to be given to the King. From 
the concise abstracts and fragments 
which have come down to us it seems 
that, in this Committee, which conti- 
nued to sit many days, the debates 
wandered over a vast spaep. One 
member spoke of the prevalence of 
highway robbery: another deplored the 
quarrel between the Queen and the 
Princess, and proposed that two or 
three gentlemen should be deputed to 
wait on Her Majesty and try to make 
matters up. A third described the 
machipations of the Jacobites in the 
preceding spring. It was notorious, he 
said, that preparations had been made 
for a rising, and that arms and horses 
had been collected; yet not a single 
traitor had been brought to justice.f 

The events of the war by land and 
sea furnished matter for several earnest 
debates. , Many members complained 
of the prefer^ice given to aliens over 
Englishmen. Thewhole battle of Stein- 
kirk was fought over again ; and severe 
reflections were thrown on Solmes. 
“Let English soldiers be commanded 
by none but English generals,” was the 
almost universal cry. Seymour, who 
had once been distinguished by his 
hatred of foreigners, but who, since he 
had been at the Board of Treasury, 
had reconsidered his opinions, asked 
where English generals were to be 
found. “ I have no love for foreigners 
as foreigners : but we have no choiac. 
Men are not born generals : flay, a man 
may be a very valuable captain or 
major, and not be equal to the conduct 

* Lords' Journals, Dec. 7.; Tindal, from 
thB Colt Papers ; Burnet, li. 105. 

t Grey’a Debates, Nov. 21. and 23. 1692. 


of an army. Nothing but experience 
will form great commanders : very few 
of our countrymen have that experi- 
ence ; and therefore wb must for the 
present employ strangers.” Lowther 
followed on the same side. “We have 
had q long peace ; and the consequence 
is that we have not a sufficient supply 
of officers fit for high commands. The 
parks and the camp at Hounslow were 
very poor military schools, when com- 
pared with the fields of battle and the 
lines of eantravallation in which the 
great commanders of the continental 
nations have learned their art.” In 
reply to these arguments an orator on 
the other side was so absurd as to 
declare that he could point out ten 
Englishmen who, if they were in the 
French service, would be made Mar- 
shals. Four or five colonels who had 
been at Steinkirk took part in the 
debate. It was said of them that they 
showed as much modesty in speech as 
they had shown courage in action; 
and, from the very imperfect report 
which has come down to us, the com- 
pliment seems to have been not unde- 
served. They did not join in thB vulgar 
cry against the Dutch. They spoke 
well of the foreign officers generally, 
and did full justice to the valour and 
conduct with which Auverquerque had 
rescued the shattered remains of 
Maokay’s division from what seemed 
certain destruction. But in defence of 
Solmes not a word was said. His 
severity, his haughty manners, and, 
above all, the indifference with which 
he had looked on whila- the English, 
borne down by overwhelming numbers, 
were fighting hand to hand with the 
French household troops, had made 
him so odious that many members were 
prepared to Vote for an address re- 
questing that he might be removed, 
and that his place might be filled by 
Talmash, who, since the disgrace of 
Marlborough, was universally allowed 
to be the best officer in the army. But 
Talija ash’s friends judiciously interfered. 
“I have,” said one Df them, “a true 
regard for that gentleman ; and I im- 
plore you not to do him an injury 
under the notion of doing him a kind- 
ness. Consider that you are usurping 
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what is peculiarly the King’s preroga- 
tive. You are turning officers out and 
putting officers in.” The debate ended 
without any vote of censure on Solmes. 
But a hope was expressed, in language 
not very parliamentary, that what had 
been said in the Committee would be 
reported to the King, and that His 
Majesty would not disregard the general 
wish of thB representatives of his 
people* 

The Commons next proceeded to 
inquire into the naval administration, 
and very soon came t* a quarrel with 
the Lords on that subject. That there 
had been mismanagement somewhere 
was but too evident. It was hardly 
possible to acquit both Russell, and 
Nottingham; and each House stood 
by its own member. The Commons 
had, at the opening of the session, 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks 
to Russell for his conduct at La 
Hogue. They now, in the Grand 
Committee of Advice, took into con- 
• si deration the miscarriages which had 
followed the battle. A motion was 
made so vaguely worded that it could 
hardly be said to mean any thing. It 
was understood however to imply a 
censure on Nottingham, and was there- 
fore strongly opposed by his friends. 
On the division the Ayes were a hun- 
dred and sixty five, the Noes ahundred 
and sixty four.f 

O11 the very next day Nottingham 
appealed to the Lords. He told his 
story with all the skill of a practised 
orator, and with all the authority 
which belongs to unblemished inte- 
grity. He then laid on the table a 
great mass of papers, which he re- 
quested the House to, read and con- 
sider. The Peers seem to have 
examined the papers seriously and 
diligently. The result of the exami- 
nation was by no means favourable to 
Russell. Yet it was thought unjust to 
condemn him unheard; and it was 
difficult to devise any way in which 
their Lordships could hear him. • At 
last it was resolved to send the papers 

* Grey's Debates, Nov. 21. 1G92 ; Colt 
Papers in Tindal. 

f Tindal, Colt Papers? Commons’ Journals, 
Jan. 11. IGDjJ. 


down to the Commons with a message 
which imported that, in the opinion of 
the Upper House, there was a case 
against the Admiral which he ought 
to be called upon to answer. With 
the papers was sent an abstract of the 
contents * 

ThB message was not very respect- 
fully reeeivfecL Russell had, at that 
moment, a popularity which he little 
deserved, but which will not seem 
Btrange to us when we remember that 
the public knew nothing of his trea- 
sons, and knew that he was the only 
living Englishman who had won a great 
battle. The abstract of the papers 
was read by the clerk. Russell then 
spoke with great applause; and his 
friends pressed for an immediate de- 
cision. Sir Christopher Musgrave very 
justly observed that it was impossible# 
to pronounce judgment on such a pile 
of despatches without perusing them : 
but this objection was overruled. The 
Whigs regarded the accused member 
as one of themselves: many of the 
Tories were dazzled by the splendour 
of his recent victory ; and neither 
Whigs nor Tories were disposed tD 
show any deference for the authority 
of the Peers. The House, without 
reading the papers, passed an unani- 
mous resolution expressing warm ap- 
probation of Russell’s whole conduct. 
The temper of the assembly was such 
that some ardent Whigs thought that 
they might now venture to propose a 
vote of censure on Nottingham by 
name. But the attempt failed. “I 
am ready,” said Lowther, — and hr* 
doubtless expressed what many felt, — 
“I am ready to support any motion 
that may do honour to the Admiral: 
but I cannot join in an attack on the 
Secretary of State. For, to my know- 
ledge, their Majesties have no more 
zealous, laborious, or faithful servant 
than my Lord Nottingham.” Finch 
exerted all his mellifluous eloquence in 
d?fence of his brother, and contrived, 
without directly opposing himself to 
the prevailing sentiment, to insinuate 
*hat .Russell’s conduct had not been 
faultless. The vote of censure on 

* Colt Papers in Tindal ; Lords’ Journals 
from Doc. 6. to Dec. 19. 1692, Inclusive. 
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Nottingham was not pressed. But 
the vote which pronounced Russell’s 
conduct to have been deserving of all 

and the papers which they had sent 
down were very unceremoniously re- 
turned.* The Lords, much offended, 
demanded a free conference. It was 
nted; and the manager^ of the two 
Souses met in the Painted Chamber. 
Rochester, in the name of his brethren, 
expressed a wish to be informed of 
the grounds on which the Admiral 
had b een declared faultless. To this 
appeal the gentlemen who stood on the 
other side of the table answered -only 
that they had not been authorised to 
give any explanation, but that they 
would report to those who had sent 
them what had been said.f 

By this time the Commons wore 
thoroughly tired of the inquiry into 
the conduct of the war. The members 
had got rid of much of the ill humour 
which they had brought up with them 
from their country seats by the simple 
process of talking it away. Burnet 
hints that those arts of which Car- 
marthen and Trevor were the great 
masters were employed for the purpose 
of averting votes which would have 
seriously embarrassed the govern- 
ment. But, though it is not impro- 
bable that a few noisy pretenders to 
patriotism may have been quieted with 
bags of guineas, it would he absurd to 
suppose that the House generally was 
influenced in this manner. Whoever 
has seen any thing of such assemblies 
knows that the spirit with whjch they 
enter on long inquiries very soon flags, 
and that their resentment* if not kept 
alive by injudicious opposition, cools 
fast. In a short time every body was 
sick of the Grand Committee of Ad- 
vice. The debates had been tedious 
and desultory. The resolutions which 
had been carried were for the most 
part merely childish. The King was 
to be humbly advised to employ men 

* As to the proceedings of this day in the 
House of Commons, Bee the J ournals, Dec. 20. , 
and the letter Df Robert Wilmot, M.P. for 
Derby, to his colleague Anchitel Grey, in 
Grey's Dehates. 

f Commons 1 Journals, Jan. 4. lBflf. 


of ability and integrity. He was to 
be humbly advised to employ men who 
would stand by him against James. 
The patience of the House was wearied 
out by long discussions ending in the 
pompous promulgation of truisms like 
these. At last the explosion came. 
One of the grumblers called the atten- 
tion of the Grand Committee to the 
alarming fact that two Dutchmen were 
employed in the Ordnance department, 
and moved that the King should be 
requested to dismiss them. The mo- 
tion -was received with disdainful 
mockery. It was remarked that the 
military men especially were loud in 
thB expression of contempt. “Do we 
seriously think of going to the King 
and. telling, him that, as he has con- 
descended to ask our advice at this 
momentous crisis, we humbly advise 
him to turn a Dutch storekeeper out 
of the Tower? Really, if we have nD 
more important suggestion to carry up 
to the throne, we may as well go to 
our dinners.” The members generally 
were of the same mind. The chair- 
man was voted out of the chair, and 
was not directed to ask leave to sit 
again. The Grand Committee ceased 
to exist. The resolutions which it had 
passed were formally reported to the 
House. One of them was rejected: 
the others were suffered to drop; and 
the Commons, after considering during 
several weeks what advice they should 
give to the. King, ended by giving him 
no advice at all.* 

The temper of the Lords was dif- 
ferent. From many circumstances it 
appears that there was no place where 
the Dutch were, at this time, so much 
hated as in the Upper House. The 
dislike with which an Englishman of 
the middle class regarded the King’s 
foreign friends was merely national. 
The preferment which they had ob- 
tained was preferment which he would 
have had no chance of obtaining if they 
had never existed. But to an English 
petr-they were objects of personal jea- 
lousy. They stood between him and 
Majesty. They intercepted from him 

* Colt Papers in Tindal ; Commons’ Jour- 
nals, Dec. 16. 1692, Jtfn. 11. 160£ ; Burnet, ii, 
104. 
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the rayg of royal favour. The prefer- 
ence given to them wounded him both 
in his interests and in his pride. His 
chance of a Garter or of a troop of Life 
Guards was much smaller since they 
had become his competitors. He might 
have been Master of the Horse but for 
Auverquerque, Master of the Robes but 
for Zulestein, Groom of the Stole but 
for Bentinck.* The ill humour of the 
aristocracy was inflamed by Marl- 
borough, who, at this time, affected the 
character of a patriot persecuted for 
standing up against *the Dutch in de- 
fence of the interests of his native 
land, and who did not foresee that a 
day would come when he would be 
accused of sacrificing the interests of 
his native land to gratify the Dutch. 
The Peers determined to present an 
address requesting William not to place 
his English troops under the command 
of a foreign general. They took up 
very seriously that question which had 
moved the House of Commons to laugh- 
ter, and solemnly counselled their 
Sovereign not to employ foreigners in 
his magazines. At Marlborough’s sug- 
gestion they urged the King to insist 
that the youngest English general 
should take precedence of the oldest 
general in the service of the States 
General. It was, they said, derogatory 
to the dignity of the Crown, that an 
officer who held a commission from His 
Majesty should ever be commanded by 
an officer who held a similar commis- 
sion from a republic. To this advice, 
evidently dictated by an ignoble male- 
volence to Holland, William, who trou- 
bled himself little about votes of the 
Upper House which were not backod by 
the Lower, returned, as might have been 
expected, a very short and dry answer, f 
While the inquiry into the conduct 
Bill for Df the war was pending, the 
iISSTo?" Commons resumed the consi- 
Tjau tn deration of an important sub- 
Treaaon, ject which had occupied much 
of their attention in the preceding 

* The peculiar antipathy of the English 
nobles to thB Dutch favourites is mentioned 
in a highly interesting note written by Ramn- 
dDt in 1698, and preserved among the Archives 
of the French Foreign Offloe. 

t Colt Papers in Tindal; Lords’ Journals, 
Ndv. 28. and 29. 1692 ; Feb. 18. and 24. 169^. 


year. The Bill for the Regulation of 
Trials in cases of High Treason was 
again brought in, but was strongly op- 
posed by the official men, both Whigs 
and Tories. Somers, now Attorney 
General, strongly recommended delay. 
That the law, as it stood, was open to 
grave objections, was not denied: but 
it was contended that the proposed 
reform would, at that moment, produce 
more harm than good. Nobody would 
assert that, under the existing govern- 
ment, tho lives of innocent subjects 
were in any danger. Nobody would 
deny that the government itself was in 
great danger. Was it thB part of wise 
men to increase the perils of that 
which was already in serious peril for 
the purpose of giving new security to 
that which was already perfectly secure? 
Those who held this language were 
twitted with their inconsistency, and 
asked why they had not ventured to 
oppose the bill in the preceding session. 
They answered very plausibly that tin- 
events which had taken place during 
tho recess had taught an important 
lesson to all who were capable of learn- 
ing. The country had been threatened 
at once with invasion and insurrection. 
No rational man doubted that many 
traitors had made preparations for 
joining the French, and had collected 
arms, ammunition, and horses for that 
purpose. Yet, though there was abun- 
dant moral evidence against these ene- 
mies of their country, it had not been 
possible to find legal evidence against a 
single one of them. The law of treason 
might, in theory, be harsh, and had 
urfdoubtedly, in times past, been grossly 
abused. But a statesman who troubled 
himself less about theory than about 
practice, and less about times past than 
about the time present, would pronounce 
that law not too stringent but too lax, 
and would, while the commonwealth 
remained in extreme jeopardy, refuse 
to consent to any farther relaxation. 
In spit^ of all opposition, however, the 
principle of the bill was approved by 
one hundred and seventy one votes to 
on* hundred and fifty two. But in the 
committee it was moved and carried 
that the new rules of procedure should 
not come into operation till after the 
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end of the ■war with France. When the 
report was brought up the House di- 
vided on this amendment, and ratified 
it by a hundred and forty five votes to 
a hundred and twenty five. The bill 
was consequently suffered to drop * 
Had it gone up to the Peers it would 
in all probability have been lost after 
causing another quarrel between the 
Houses. For the Peers were fully 
determined that no such bill should 
pass, unless it contained a clause alter- 
ing the constitution of the Lord High 
Steward’s Court; and a clause altering 
the constitution of the Lord High 
Steward's Court would have been less 
likely than ever to find favour with the 
Commons. For in the course of this 
session an event took place which proved 
that the great were only too well pro- 
tected by the law as it stood, and which 
well deserves to be recorded as a strik- 
ing illustration of the state of manners 
and morals in that age. 

Of all the actors who were then on 
the English stage the most 
Lord graceful was William Mount- 
Mohun, jje had every physical 

qualification for his calling, a noble 
figure, a handsome face, a melodious 
voice. It was not easy to say whether 
he succeeded better in heroic or in lu- 
dicrous parts. He was allowed to be 
both the best Alexander and the best 
Sir Courtly Nice that ever trod the 
boards. Queen Mary, whose knowledge 
was very superficial, but who had natu- 
rally a quick perception of what was 
excellent in art, admired him greatly. 
He was a dramatist as well as a player, 
and has left us one comedy which * is 
not contemptible. f 

The most popular actress of the time 
was Anne Bracegirdle. There were on 
tlie stage many women of more faultless 
beauty, but none whose features and 
deportment had such power to fascinate 
the senses and t^ie hearts of men. The 
sight of her bright black eyes and of 
her rich brown cheek sufficed to put' 
the most turbulent audience into good 
humour. It was said of her that in the 

* Grey’e Debates, Nov. 18. 1692; Commons’ 
Journals, Nov. 18., Dec. 1. 1602. 

t Pee Cibber’ b Apology, and Mountford’s 
Greenwich Park. 


crowded theatre she had as many lovers 
as she had male spectators. Yet no 
lover, however rich, however high in 
rank, had prevailed on her to be his 
mistress. Those who are acquainted 
with the parts which she was in the 
habit of playing, and with the epi- 
logues which it was her especial busi- 
ness tD recite, will not easily give her 
credit for any extraordinary measure 
of virtue or of delicacy. She seems to 
have been a cold, vain, and interested 
coquette, who perfectly understood how 
much the influent^ of her charms was 
increased by the fame of a severity 
which cost her nothing, and who could 
venture to flirt with a succession of 
admirers, in the just confidence that no 
flame which she might kindle in them 
would thaw her own ice.* Among 
those who pursued her with an insane 
desire was a profligate captain in tlie 
army named Hill. WithHill was closely 
bound in a league of debauchery and 
violence Charles Lord Mohun, a young 
nobleman whose life was one long tgyel 
and brawl. Hill, finding that the beau- 
tiful brunette was invincible, took it 
into his head that he was rejected for 
a more favoured rival, and that this 
rival was the brilliant Mountford. The 
jealous lover swore over bis wine at a 
tavern that he would stab the villain. 
“And I,” said Mohun, “will stand 
by my friend.” From the tavern the 
pair went, with some soldiers whose 
sendees Hill had secured, to Drury 
Lane, where the lady was to sup, They 
lay some time in wait for her. As soon 
as she appeared in the street she was 
seized and hurried to a coach. She 
screamed for help: her mother clung 
round her: the whole neighbourhood 
rose; and she -was rescued. Hill and 
Mohun went away vowing vengeance. 
They swaggered sword in hand during 
two hours about the streets near Mount- 
ford’s dwelling. The watch requested 
them to put up their weapons. But 
when the young lord announced that 
he whtf a peer, and bade the constables 
touch him if they dared, they let him 
pass. So strong was privilege then ; and 

* See Cibber’BApolo£y,TomBrown’sWorka, 
and Indeed thB works of every man of wit and 
pleasure about town. 
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bo weak was law. Messengers were sent 
to warn Mountford of his danger : but 
unhappily they missed him. He came. 
A short altercation took place between 
him and Mohun ; and, while they were 
wrangling, Hill ran the unfortunate 
actor through the body, and fled. 

The grand jury of Middlesex, con- 
sisting of gentlemen of note, found a 
bill of murder against Hill and Mohun. 
Hill escaped. Mohun was taken. His 
mother threw herself at William’s feet, 
but in vain. “It was a cruel act,” 
said the King : “ I styll leave it to the 
law.” The trial came on in the Court 
of the Lord High Steward; and, as 
Parliament happened to be sitting, the 
culprit had the advantage of being 
judged by the whole body of the peer- 
age. There was then no lawyer in the 
Upper House. It therefore became 
necessary, for the first time since Buck- 
hurst had pronounced sentence onEssex 
and Southampton, that a peer who had 
never made jurisprudence his special 
■ study should preside over that grave 
tribunal. Caermarthen, who, as Presi- 
dent of the Council, took precedence of 
all the nobility, was appointed Lord 
High Steward. A full report of the 
proceedings has come down to us. No 
person, -who carefully examines that 
report, and attends to the opinion 
unanimously given by the judges, in 
answer to a question which Notting- 
ham drew up, und in which the facts 
established by the evidence arp stated 
with perfect fairness, can doubt that 
the crime of murder was fully brought 
home to the prisoner. Such was the 
opinion of the King who was present 
during the trial; and such was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the public. 
Had the issue been tried by Holt and 
twelve plain men at the Old Bailey, 
there can be no doubt that a verdict of 
Guilty would have been returned. The 
Peers, however, by sixty nine votes to 
fourteen, acquitted their accused bro- 
ther. One great nobleman was so 
brutal und stupid as to say, “After 
all the fellow was but a player; and 
players are rogues.” All the news- 
letters, all the coffeehouse orators, com- 
plained that the blood of the poor was 
shed with impunity by the great. Wits 
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remarked that the only fair thing about 
the trial was the show of ladies in the 
galleries. Letters and j oumals are still 
extant in which men of all shades of 
opinion, Whigs, Tories, Nonjurors, con- 
demn thB partiality of the tribunal. 
It was not to be expected that, while 
the memory of this scandal was fresh 
in the public mind, the Commons 
would be induced to give any new ad- 
vantage to accused peers.* 

The Commons had, in thB meantime, 
resumed thB consideration of - 
another highly important mat- ih* India 
ter, the state of the trade with 
India. They had, towards tho close 
of the preceding session, requested the 
King to dissolve the old Company and 
to constitute a new Company on such 
terms as he should think fit; and he 
had promised to take their request into 
his serious consideration. Hb now sent 
a message to inform them that it was 
out of his power to do what they had 
asked. He had referred the charter of 
the old Company to the Judges, and 
the Judges had pronounced that, under 
the provisions of that charter, the old 
Company could not be dissolved with- 
out throe years’ notice, and must retain 
during those three years the exclu- 
sive privilege of trading to thB East 
Indies. Hb added that, being sincerely 
desirous to gratify the Commons, and 
finding himself unable to do so in the 
way which they had pointed out, he 
had trie! to prevail on the old Com- 
pany to agree to a compromise : but 
that body stood obstinately on its ex- 
treme rights; and his endeavours had 
been frustrated. f 

This message reopened the whole 
question. The two factions which di- 
vided the City were instantly on the 
alert, The debates in the House were 
long and warm. Petitions against the 
old Company were laid on tho table. 

* The chief source of information about 
this cose ia the report of the trial, Which will 
he found in the Collection of State Trials. 
Sec Evelynfc Diary, February 4. 1G9|. I have 
taken some circumstances from Narcissus 
Luttrell's Diary, from a letter to Bancroft, 
vhicb is among the Tanner MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library', and from two letters addressed 
by Brewer to Wharton, which are also in tho 
Bodlei^p Library. 

t Commons’ Journals, Nov. 14. 1092. 
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Satirical handbills against the new 
Company were distributed in the lobby. 
At length, after much discussion, it 

questing the King to give the notice 
which the Judges had pronounced ne- 
cessary. He promised to bear the sub- 
ject in mind, and to do his best to 
promote the welfare of the kingdom. 
With this answer the House was satis- 
fied ; and the subject was not again 
mentioned till the next session * 

The debates of the Commons on the 
j conduct of the war, on the law 
uppy ’ of treason, and on the trade 
with India, occupied much time, and 
produced no important result But 
meanwhile real business was doing in 
the Committee of Supply and the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. In the 
Committee of Supply the estimates 
passed rapidly. A few members de- 
clared it to be their opinion that Eng- 
land ought to withdraw her troops 
from the Continent, to carry on the 
war with vigour by sea, and to keep up 
only such an army as might be suffi- 
cient to repel any invader who might 
elude the vigilance of her fleets. But 
this doctrine, which speedily became 
and long continued to be the badge of 
one of the great parties in the state, 
was as yet professed only by a small 
minority which did not venture to call 
for a division, f 

In the Committee of Ways and 
Wftyi and ^ eans > it was determined that 
Land t a S reBL ^ P aj '^ the charge of 
n the year should be defrayed 
by means of an impost, which, though 
old in substance, was new in form. 
From a very early period to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, our Parlia- 
ments had provided for the extraor- 
dinary necessities of .the government 
chiefly by granting subsidies. A sub- 
sidy was raised by an impost on the 
people of the realm in respect of their 
reputed estates. Landed property was 
the chief subject of taxation, and was 
assessed nominally at four shillings in 
the pound. But the assessment was 

_ * Commons’ Journals of the Session par- 
ticularly Df Nov, 17., Dec. 10., Feb. 25., March 
8 . ; Colt Papers in Tindal. 

t Commons’ Journals, Dec. 10. ; .Tindal, 
Colt Papera, 


made in such a way that it not only 
did not rise in proportion tD the rise 
i,n«the value of land or to the fall in 
the value of the precious metals, but 
went on constantly sinking, till at 
length the rate was in truth less than 
twopence in the pound. In the time 
of Charles the First a real tax of four 
shillings in the pound on land would 
probably have yielded near a million 
and a half: but a subsidy amounted 
to little more than fifty thousand 
pounds.* 

The financier^ of the Long Parlia- 
ment devised a more efficient mode of 
taxing estates. The sum which was to 
be raised was fixed. It was then dis- 
tributed among the counties in propor- 
tion to their supposed wealth, and was 
levied within each county by a rate. 
The revenue derived from these assess- 
ments in the time of the Common- 
wealth varied from thirty five thousand 
pounds to a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds a month. 

After the Restoration the legislature 
seemed for a time inclined to revert, 
in finance as in other things, to the 
ancient practice. Subsidies were once 
or twice granted to Charles the Second. 
But it soon appeared that the old sys- 
tem was much less convenient than the 
new system. The Cavaliers conde- 
scended to take a lesson in the art of 
taxation from the Roundheads ; and, 
during the interval between the Re- 
storation and the Revolution, extraor- 
dinary calls were occasionally met by 
assessments resembling the assessments 
of the Commonwealth. After the Re- 
volution, the war with France made it 
necessary to have recourse annually to 
this abundant soufee of revenue. In 
1689, in 1690, and in 1691, great sums 
had been raised on the land. At length, 
in 1692, it was determined to draw 
supplies from real property more largely 
than ever. The Commons resolved that 
a new and more accurate valuation of 
estates should be made over the whole 
reelgi, and that on the rental thus as- 

* See Coke’s Institutes, part iv. chapter 1. 
In 1566 a subsidy was 121), 1)00/, ; in 1598, 
73,000; ; when Coke wrote his Institutes, about 
the end of the reign Df James I., 7 0,000;. 
Clarendon tella ua that, in 1G40, twelve subsi- 
dies were estimated at about 600,000;. 
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certained a pound rate should be paid 
to the government # 

Such was the origin of the existing 
land tax. The valuation made in 1692 
has remained unaltered down to our 
own time. According to that valua- 
tion, one shilling in the pound on the 
rental of the kingdom amounted, in 
round numbers, to half a million. 
During a hundred aijd six years, a 
land tax bill was annually presented 
lly pass 

though not always without murmurs 
from the country gent^men. The rate 
was, in time of war, four shillings in 
the pound. In time of peace, before 
the reign of Greorge the Third, only 
two or three shillings were usually 
granted ; and, during a short part of 
the prudent and gentle administration 
of Walpole, the government asked for 
only one shilling. But, after the dis- 
astrous year in which England drew 
the sword against her American colo- 
nies, the rate was never less than four 
.shillings. At length, in the year 1798, 
the Parliament relieved itself from the 
trouble of passing a new Act every 
spring. The land tax, at four shillings 
in the pound, was made permanent; 
and those who were subject to it were 
permitted to redeem it A great part 
has been, redeemed ; and at present 
little more than a fiftieth of the or- 
dinary revenue required in time of 
peace is raised by that impost which 
was once regarded as the most pro- 
ductive of all tho resources of the 
State.* 

The land tax was fixed, for the year 
1693, at four shillings in the pound, 
and consequently brought about two 
millions into the Treasury. That sum, 
small as it may seem to a generation 
which has expended a hundred and 
twenty millions in twelve months, was 
such as had never before been raised 
here in one year by direct taxation. 
It seemed immense both to English- 
men and to foreigners. Lewis, who 
found it almost impossible to wring by 
cruel exactions from the beggared pea- 
santry of France the means of support- 

* See the old land Tax Acts, and the de- 
bates on. the Land Tax Redemption Bill of 
179B. 


ing the greatest army and the most 
gorgeous court that had existed in 
Europe since the downfall of the Ro- 
man empire, broke out, it is said, into 
an exclamation of angry surprise when 
he learned that the Commons of Eng- 
land had, from dread and hatred of his 
power, unanimously determined to lay 
on themselves, in a year of scarcity 
and of commercial embarrassment, a 
burden such as neither they nor their 
fathers had ever before borne. “My 
little cousin of Orange,” he said, " seems 
to be firm in tha.saddle.” He after- 
wards added, “No matter; thB last 
piece of gold will win.” This however 
was a consideration from which, if he 
had been well informed about the re- 
sources of England, he would not have 
derived much comfort. Kensington 
was certainly a mere hovel whpn com- 
pared to his superb Versailles. The 
display of jewels, plumes, and lace, led 
horses and gilded coaches, which daily 
surrounded him, far outshom? the splen- 
dour which, even on great public oc- 
casions, our princes were in the habit of 
displaying. But the condition of the 
majority of the people of England was, 
beyond all doubt, such as the majority 
of the people of France might well 
have envied. In truth what was called 
severe distress here would have been 
called unexampled prosperity there. 

The land tax was not imposed with- 
out a quarrel between the Houses. 
The Commons appointed commissioners 
to make tho assessment These com- 
missioners were the principal gentle- 
men of every county, and were named 
in the bill. The Lords thought thin 
arrangement inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the peerage. They therefore 
inserted a clause providing that their 
estates should be valued by twenty of 
their own order. The Lower House 
indignantly rejected this amendment, 
and demanded an instant conference. 
After some delay, which increased the 
41 humour of tho Commons, tho con- 
ference took place. The bill waa re- 
turned to thB Peers with a very con- 
cise and haughty intimation that they 
must not presume to alter laws relat- 
ing to money. A strong party among 
the Lords was obstinate. Mulgrsve 
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spoke at great length, and with great 
eloquence, against the pretensions of 
the plebeians. He told his brethren 
that, if they gave way, they would 
abdioate that authority which had 
belonged to the baronage of England 
ever since the foundation of the 
monarchy, and that they would have 
nothing Jeft of their old greatness 
except their coronets and. ermines. 
Burnet says that this speech was the 
finest that he ever heard in Parlia- 
ment ; and Burnet was undoubtedly a 
good judge of speaking, and was neither 
partial to Mulgrave nor zealous for the 
privileges of the aristocracy. The 
orator, however, though he charmed 
his hearers, did not succeed in con- 
vincing them. Most of them shrank 
from a conflict in w T hich they would 
have had against them the Commons 
united as one man, and the King, who, 
in case of necessity, would undoubt- 
edly have created fifty peers rather 
than have suffered the land tax hill to 
be lost. Two strong protests, however, 
signed, the first by twenty seven, the 
second by twenty one dissentients, show 
how obstinately many nobles were pre- 
pared to contend at all hazards for the 
dignity of their caste. Another con- 
ference was held ; and Rochester an- 
nounced that the Lords, for the sake 
of the public interest, waived what 
they must nevertheless assert to he 
their clear right, and would not insist 
on their amendment.* The bill passed, 
and was followed by hills for laying 
additional duties on imports, and for 
taxing the dividends of joint stock 
companies! 

Still, however, the estimated revenue 
was not equal to the estimated ex- 
penditure. The year 1692 had be- 
queathed a large deficit to the year 

* Lords’ Journals, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20; 
Commons’ Journals, Jan. 17, 1R, 20. 1692 ; 
Tindul, from the Colt Papers ; Burnet, ii. 1 04, 
105. Burnet has used an incorrect expression, 
which Tindal, Ralph, and others, have copied. 
He says that the question was whether the 
Lords should tax themselves. The Lords did 
not claim any right to alter the amount of 
taxation laid on them by the bill as it, came 
up to them. They only demanded that their 
estates should be valued, not by the ordinary 
commissioners, but by special co mm issi oners 
of higher rank. 


1693 ; and it Beamed probable that 
the charge*for 1693 would exceed by 
about five hundred thousand pounds 
the charge for 1692. More than two 
millions had been voted for the army 
ard ordnance, near two millions for the 
navy.* Only eight years before four- 
teen hundred thousand pounds had 
defrayed the whole annual charge of 
government. More than four times 
that sum was now required. Taxation, 
both direct and indirect, had been 
earned to an unprecedented point: 
yet the income the state still fell 
short of the outlay by about a million. 
It was necessary to devise something. 
Something was devised, something of 
which the effects are felt to this day in 
every part of the globe. 

There was indeed nothing strange or 
mysterious in the expedient to which 
the government had recourse. It was 
an expedient familiar, during two 
centuries, to the financiers of the Con- 
tinent, and could hardly fail to occur 
to any English statesman who com- 
pared the void in the Exchequer ‘with 
the overflow in the money market. 

During the interval between the 
Restoration and the Revolu- i>r/ g ( n of 
tion the riches of the nation 
had been rapidly increasing. dabt> 
Thousands of busy men found every 
Christmas that, after the expenses of 
the year’s housekeeping had been de- 
frayed out of the year’s income, a 
surplus remained; and how that sur- 
plus was to be employed was a question 
of some difficulty. In our time, to 
invest such a surplus, at something 
more than three per cent, on the best 
security that has ever been known in 
the world, is the work of a few minutes. 
But, in the seventeenth century, a law- 
yer, a physician, a retired merchant, 
who had saved some thousands and 
who wished to place them safely and 
profitably, was often greatly em- 
barrassed. Three generations earlier, 
a man who had accumulated wealth in 
a trqde or a profession generally pur- 
chased real property or lent his savins 
on mortgage. But the number of 
acres in the kingdom bad remained the 

* Commons’ Journals, Dec. 1G92, 
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same; and the value of those acres, 
though it had greatly increased, had by 
no means increased so fast as the quan- 
tity of capital which was seeking for 
employment. Many too wished to put 
thBir money where they could find it at 
an hour’s notice, and looked about for 
some species of property which could 
be more readily transferred than a house 
or a field. A capitalist might lend on 
bottomry or on personal security : but, 
if he did so, he ran a great risk of 
losing interest and principal. There 
were a few joint sfrock companies, 
among which the East India Company 
held the foremost place: but the de- 
mand for the stock of such companies 
was far greater than the supply. Indeed 
the cry for a new East India Com- 
pany was chiefly raised by persons who 
had found difficulty in placing their 
savings at interest on good security. 
So great was that difficulty that the 
practice of hoarding was common. 
We are told that the father of Pope 
the poet, who retired from business 
in tho City about the time of the 
Revolution, carried to a retreat in the 
country a strong box containing near 
twenty thousand pounds, and took out 
from time to time what was required 
for household expenses : and it is 
highly probable that this was not a 
solitary case. At present the quantity 
of coin which is hoarded by private 
persons is so small that it would, if 
brought forth, make no perceptible 
addition to the circulation. But, in 
the earlier part of the reign of William 
the Third, all the greatest writers on 
currency were of opinion that a very 
considerable mass of gold and silver 
was hidden in secret drawers and 
behind wainscots. 

The natural effect of this state of 
things was that a crowd of projectors, 
ingenious and absurd, honest and 
knavish, employed themselves in de- 
vising new schemes for the employ- 
ment of redundant capital. It was 
about the year 168 B that the ward 

I stockjobber was first heard in London. 
In the short space of four years a 
crowd of companies, every one of 
which confidently h^d out to sub- 
scribers the hope of immense gains, 
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sprang into existence: the Insurance 
Company, the Paper Company, the 
Lutestring Company, the Pearl Fishery 
Company, the Glass Bottle Company, 
the Alum Company, the Blythe Coal 
Company, the Swordblade Company. 
There was a Tapestry Company, whieh 
would soon furnish pretty hangings 
for all the parlours of ttie middle class 
and for all the bedchambers of the 
higher. TherB was a Copper Com- 
pany, which proposed to explore the 
mines of England, and held out a hope 
that they W'ould prove not less valuable 
than those of Pntosi. There was a 
Diving Company, which undertook to 
bring up precious effects from ship- 
wrecked vessels, and which announced 
that it had laid in a stock of wonder- 
ful machines resembling complete 
suits of armour. In front of the ht‘l- 
met was a huge glass eye like that of 
Polyphemus ; and out of the crest went 
t pipe through which the air was to he 
admitted. The whole process was 
exhibited on the Thames. Fine gen- 
tlemen and fine ladies were invited to 
the show, were hospitably regaled, 
and were delighted by seeing the divers 
in their panoply descend into the river, 
and return laden with old iron arid 
ship's tackle. There was a Greenland 
Fishing Company, which could not fail 
to drive the Dutch whalers and her- 
ring busses out of the Northern Ocean. 
There was a Tanning Company, which 
promised to furnish leather superior 
to the best that was brought from 
Turkey or Russia. There was a society 
which undertook the office of giving 
gentlemen a liberal education on low 
terms, and which assumed the sound- 
ing name of the Royal Academies 
Company. In a pompous advertise- 
ment it was announced that tlm di- 
rectors of the Royal Academies Com- 
pany had engaged the best masters in 
every branch of knowledge, and were 
about to issue twenty thousand tickets 
at twenty shillings each. There was 
to be a lottery: two thousand prizes 
were to be drawn ; and the fortunate 
holder* Df the prizes were to be taught, 
at the charge of the Company, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, conic 
sections, trigonometry, heraldry, japan- 
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ning, fortification, bookkeeping, and the 
art of playing the theorbo. Some of 
these companies took large mansions 
and printed their advertisements in 
gilded letters. Others, less ostenta- 
tious, were content with ink, and met 
at coffeehouses in the neighbourhood 
of the Royal Bkchange. Jonathan’s 
and Garraway’s were in a constant 
ferment with brokers, buyers, sellers, 
meetings of directors, meetings of pro- 
prietors. Time barga ins soon came 
into fashion. Extensive combinations 
were formed, and monstrous fables 
were circulated, for the purpose of 
raising or depressing the price of 
shares, Our country witnessed for the 
first time those phenomena with which 
along experience has made us familiar. 
A mania of which the symptoms were 
essentially the same with those of tbp 
mania of 1720, of the mania of 1825, 
of the mania of 1845, seized the public 
mind. An impatience to be rich, a 
contempt for those slow but sure gains 
which are the proper reward of industry, 
patience, and thrift, spread through 
society. The spirit of the cogging 
dicers of Whitefriars took possession of 
the grave Senators of the City, Wardens 
of Trades, Deputies, Aldprmen. It 
was much easier and much more lucra- 
tive to put forth a lying prospectus 
announcing a new stock, to persuade 
ignorant people that the dividends 
could not fall short of twenty per cent, 
and to part with five thousand pounds 
of this imaginary wealth for ten 
thousand solid guineas, than to load a 
ship with a well chosen cargo for Vir- 
ginia or the Levant, Every day some 
new bubble was puffed into existence, 
rose buoyant, shone bright, burst, and 
was forgotten. 

• For this account of thB origin of stock- 
jobbing in the City of London I am chiefly 
indebted to a most curious periodical paper, 
entitled, “ Collection for the Improvement 
of Husbandry and Trade, by J. Houghton, 
F.R.8.” It is in fact a weekly history of the 
commercial speculations of that time. I Ipive 
looked through the files of scveyil years. In 
No. 93., March 17. ICO^, Houghton says : 
“The buying and selling of Actions 1 b one Df 
the great trades now on foot. I finda great 
many do not understand the affair,” On June 
13. and June 22. lfiD4, he traces the whole 
progress of stockjobbing. On July 18. of the 
tune year he m akes thB first mention of time 


The new form which covetousness 
had taken furnished the comic poete 
and satirists with an excellent subject; 
nor was that subject the less welcome 
to them because some of the most un- 
scrupulous and most successful of the 
new race of gamesters were men in sad 
coloured clothes and lank hair, men 
who called cards the Devil’s books, 
men who thought it a sin and a scandal 
to win or lose twopence over a hack- 
gammon board. It was in the last 
drama Df Shadwell that the hypocrisy 
and knavery of^hese speculators was, 
for the first time, exposed to public 
ridicule. He died in November 1G92, 
just before his Stockjobbers came on 
the stage ; and the epilogue was spoken 
by an actor dressed in deep mourning. 
The best scene is that in which four or 
five stern Nonconformists, clad in the 
full Puritan costume, after discussing 
the prospects of the Mousetrap Com- 
pany and the Fleakilling Company, 
examine the question whether the godly 
may lawfully hold stock in a Company 
for bringing over Chinese ropedancers. 
“ Considerable men have shares,” says 
one austere person in cropped hair and 
bands ; “but verily I question whether 
it be lawful or not.” These doubts arc 
removed by a stout old Roundhead 
coionel who had fought at Marston 
Moor, and who reminds his weaker 
brother that the saints need not them- 
selves see the ropedancing, and that, 
in all probability, there will be no 
ropedancing to see. “ The thing,” he 
says, “is like to take. The shares will 
sellwpll: and then we shall not care 
whether the dancers come over or no,” 
It is important to observe that this 
scene was exhibited and applauded 
before one farthing of tlm national debt 
had been contracted. ?o ill informed 
wpre the numerous writers who, at a 
later period, ascribed to the national 
debt the existence of stockjobbing and 
of all the immoralities connected with 
stockjobbing. The truth is that society 
hp,d, in the natural course of its growth, 

bargains. Whoever is desirous to know more 
about the companies mentioned in the text 
may consult Houghton's Collection, and a 
pamphlet entitled Angliea Tutamon, published 
in 1635. 
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reached a point at which it was inevit- 
able that there should be stockjobbing 
whether there were a national debt or 
not, and inevitable also that, if there 
were a long and costly war, there 
should be a national debt. 

How indeed was it possible that a 
debt should not have been contracted, 
when one party was impelled by the 
strongest motives to borrow, and 
another was impelled by equally strong 
motives to lend? A moment had 
arrived at which the government found 
it impossible, without exciting the most 
formidable discontents, to raise by tax- 
ation the supplies necessary to defend 
the liberty and independence of the 
nation ; and, at that very moment, 
numerous capitalists were looking round 
them in vain for some good mode of 
investing their savings, and, for want 
of such a mode, w r ere keeping their 
wealth locked up, or were lavishing it 
on absurd projects. Riches sufficient 
to equip a navy which would sweep the 
German Ocean and thB Atlantic of 
French privateers, riches sufficient to 
maintain an army which might retake 
Namur and avenge the disaster of Stein- 
kirk, were lying idle, or were passing 
away from the owners into the hands 
of sharpers. A statesman might wpII 
think that some part of the wealth 
which was daily buried or squandered 
might, with advantage to the proprietor, 
to the taxpayer, and to the State, be 
attracted into the Treasury. Why meet 
the extraordinary charge of a year of 
war by seizing the chairs, the tables, 
the beds of hardworking families, by 
compelling one country gentleman to 
cut down his trees before they were 
ready for the axe, another to let the 
cottages on his land fall to ruin, a third 
to take away his hopeful son from the 
University, when Change Alley was 
swarming with people who did not 
know what to do with their money and 
who were pressing every body to bor- 
row it? 

It was often asserted at a later period 
by Tories, who hated the national debt 
most of all things, and who hated Bur- 
net most of all men, that Burnet was 
the person who first advised the govern- 
ment to contract a national debt. But 


this assertion is proved by no trust- 
worthy evidence, and seems to be dis- 
proved by the Bishop’s silence. Of all 
men he was the least likely to conceal 
the fact that an important fiscal revo- 
lution had been his work. Nor was 
the Board Df Treasury at that time one 
which much needed, or was likely much 
to regard, the counsels of a divine. At 
that Board sato Godolphin, thB most 
prudent and experienced, and Mon- 
tague, the most daring and inventive of 
financiers. Neither of theso eminent 
men could be ignorant that it had long 
been the practice of the neighbouring 
states to spread over many years of 
peace the excessive taxation which was 
made necessary by one year Df war. In 
Italy this practice had existed through 
several generations. France had, during 
the war which began in 1672 and ended 
in 1G79, borrowed not less than thirty 
millions of our money. Sir William 
Temple, in his interesting work on the 
Batavian federation, had told his coun- 
trymen that, when Iid wub anibassador 
at the Hague, the single province of 
Holland, then ruled by the frugal and 
prudent Do Witt, owed about five 
millions sterling, for which interest at 
four per cent was always ready to the 
day, and that, when any part of the 
principal was paid off, the publir 
creditor received his money with tpars, 
well knowing that he could find no 
other investment equally secure. The 
wonder is not that England should 
have at length imitated the example 
both of her enemies and of her allies, 
but that the fourth year of her arduous 
and exhausting struggle against Lewis 
should have been drawing to a close 
befure she resorted to an expedient so 
obvious. 

On the fiftgenth of December 1692 
the House of Commons resolved itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. 
Somers took the chair. Montague pro- 
posed to raise a million by way of loan : 
the proposition was approved ; and it 
was ordei^d that a bill Bhould be 
brought in. The details of the scheme 
wore .much discussed and modified- 
but the principle appears to have been 
popular with all parties. The moneyed 

men werB glad to have a good opportu- 
- « o * 
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nity of investing what they had hoarded. 
The landed men, hard pressed by the 
load of taxation, were ready to consent 
to any thing for t.hB sake of present 
ease. No member ventured to divide 
the House. On the twentieth of 
January the bill was read a third time, 
carried up to the Lords by Somers, 
and passed by them without any 
amendment,* 

By this memorable law new duties 
were imposed on beer and other liquors. 
These duties were to be kept in the 
Exchequer separate from all other re- 
ceipts, and were to form a fund on the 
credit of which a million was to be 
raised by life annuities. As the an- 
nuitants dropped off, their annuities 
were to be divided among the survivors, 
till the number of survivors was reduced 
to seven. After that time, whatever 
fell in was to go to the public. It was 
therefore certain that the eighteenth 
century would be far advanced before 
the debt, would be finally extinguished ; 
and, in fact, long after King George 
the Third was on the throne, a few 
aged men were receiving large incomes 
from the State, in return for a little 
money which had been advanced to 
King William on their account when 
they were children.! The rate of 
interest was to be ten per cent, till the 
year 1700, and after that year seven 
per cent. The advantages offered to 
the public creditor by this scheme may 
seem great, but were not more than 
sufficient to compensate him for the 
risk which he ran, It w r as not impos- 
sible that there might be a counter- 
revolution ; and it was certain that if 
there were a counter-revolution, those 
who had lent money to William would 
lose both interest and principal. 

Such was the origin of that debt 

* Commons’ Journals ; Stat. 4 W. fc M. 

C. 3. 

t William Duncombe, whose name is well 
known to curious students of literary history, 
and wbD, in conjunction with his fou John, 
translated Horaoe' b works, diedir 1 7 G 9 , h avin g 
been seventy- Beven years an annuitant under 
the Act of 1692. A hundred pounds had been 
subscribed in William Dunoombe’s name 
when he was three years old ; and, for this 
email Bum, he received-thousands upon thou- 
sands.— Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, viii. 265, 


which bas since become the greatest 
prodigy that ever perplexed the sa- 
gacity and confounded the pride of 
statesmen and philosophers. At every 
stage in the growth of that debt the 
nation has set up the same cry of 
anguish and despair. At every stage 
in the growth of that debt it has been 
seriously asserted by wise men that 
bankruptcy and ruin were at hand. 
Yet still the debt went on growing ; 
and still bankruptcy and ruin were as 
remote as ever. When the great con- 
test with Lewi? the Fourteenth was 
finally terminated by the Peace of 
Utrecht, the nation owed about fifty 
millions ; and that debt was con- 
sidered, not merely by the rude multi- 
tude, not merely by foxhunting squires 
and coffeehouse orators, but by acute 
and profound thinkers, as an incum- 
brance which would permanently crip- 
ple the body politic. Nevertheless 
trade flourished: wealth increased: the 
nation became richer and richer. Then 
came the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion ; and the debt rose to eighty 
millions. Pamphleteers, historians, and 
orators pronounced that now, at all 
events, our case was desperate.* Yet 
the signs of increasing prosperity, 
signs which could neither be counter- 
feited nor concealed, ought to have 
satisfied observant and reflecting men 
that a debt of eighty millions w r as less 
to the England which was governed by 
Pelham than a debt of fifty millions 
had been to the England which was 
governed by Oxford. Soon war again 
broke forth; and, under the energetic 
and prodigal administration nf the 
first William Pitt, the debt rapidly 
swelled to a hundred and forty mil- 
lions. As soon as the first intoxication 
of victory was over, men of theory and 
men of business almost unanimously 
pronounced that the fatal day had now 

* Smollett’s Complete History of England 
from the Descent of Julius Cesar to the 
Tjeaty of Aix la Chapelle, 1748, containing 
the Transactions of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and three years, was published at this 
time, The work ends with a vehement phi- 
lippic against the government: and that 
"ippic ends with the tremendous words, 
“ the national debt mccunmlated to the enor- 
mouB sum of eighty millions sterling." 
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really arrived. The only statesman, in- 
deed, active or speculative, who was too 
wise to share in the general delusion was 
Edmund Burke. David Hume, un- 
doubtedly one of the most profound 
political economists of his time, declared 
that our madness had exceeded the 
madness of the Crusaders. Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Saint Lewis had 
not gone in the face of arithmetical 
demonstration. It was impossible to 
prove by figures that the road to 
Paradise did not lie through the Holy 
Land : but it was potsible to prove by 
figures that the road to national ruin 
was through the national debt. It was 
idle, however, now to talk about the 
road: we had done with the road : we 
had reached the goal: aH was over: 
all the revenues of the island north of 
Trent and west of Reading were mort- 
gaged. Better for us to have been 
conquered by Prussia or Austria than 
to be saddled with the interest of a 
hundred and forty millions.* And yet 
this great philosopher, — for such he 
was, — had only to open his eyes, and 
to see improvement all around him, 
cities increasing, cultivation extending, 
marts too small for the crowd of buyers 
and sellers, harbours insufficient to 
contain the shipping, artificial rivers 
joining the chief inland seats of in- 
dustry to the chief seaports, streets 
better lighted, houses better furnished, 
richer wares exposed to sale in state- 
lier shops, swifter carriages rolling 
along smoother roads. He h«d, in- 
deed, only to compare the Edinburgh 
of his boyhood with the Edinburgh of 
his old age. His prediction remains 
to posterity, a memorable instance of 
the weakness from which the strongest 
minds are not exempt. Adam Smith 
saw a little, and hut a little further. 
He admitted that, immense as the 
pressure was, the nation did actually 
sustain it and thrive under it in a way 
which nobody could have foreseen. 
But he warned his countrymen not to 
repeat so hazardous an experimeht 
The limit had been reached. Even a 
small increase might be fatal. + Not 

* See a very remarkable note In Home’s 
History of England, Appendix HI. 

t Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. iit. 
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less gloomy was the view which George 
Grenville, a minister eminently dili- 
gent and practical, took of Dur finan- 
cial situation. The nation must, he 
conceived, sink under a debt of a 
hundred and forty millions, unless a 
pprtion of the load were borne by the 
American colonies. The attempt to 
lay a portion of the load on the Ameri- 
can colonies produced another war. 
That war left ns with an additional 
hundred millions of debt, and without 
the colonies whose help had been re- 
presented as indispensable. Again 
England was given over; and again 
the strange patient persisted in be- 
coming stronger and more blooming 
in spite of all the diagnostics and 
prognostics of State physicians. As 
she had been visibly more prosperous 
with a debt of one hundred and forty 
millions than with a debt of fifty mil- 
lions, so she was visibly more pros- 
perous with a debt of two hundred 
and forty millions than with a debt of 
one hundred and forty millions. Soon 
however the wars which sprang from 
the French Revolution, and which far 
exceeded in cost any that the world 
had ever seen, tasked the powers of 
public credit to the utmost. Whrn 
the world was again at rest the funded 
debt of England amounted to eight 
hundred millions. If the most en- 
lightened man had been told, in 1792, 
that, in 1815, tho interest on eight 
hundred millions would be duly paid 
to the day at the Bank, he would have 
been as hard of belief as if hB had 
been told that the government would 
be in possession of the lamp of Alad- 
din or of the purse of Fortunatus. It 
was in truth a gigantic, a fabulous, 
debt ; and we can hardly wonder that 
the cry of despair should have been 
louder than ever. But again that cry 
was found to have been as unreasonable 
as ever. After a few years of exhaus- 
tion, England recovered herself. Yet 
liie Addison’s valetudinarian, who 
continued to whimper that he was 
dying of consumption till he became 
so fat that he was shamed into silence, 
she went on complaining that she was 
sunk in poverty till her wealth showed 
itself by tokens which made her com- 
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plaints ridiculou*. The beggared, the 
bankrupt, society not only proved able 
to meet all its obligations, hut, while 
meeting those obligations, grew richer 
and richer so fast that the growth 
could almost be discerned by the eye. 
In every county, we saw wastes re- 
cently turned into gardens : in every 
city, we saw new streets, and squares, 
and markets, more brilliant lamps, 
more abundant supplies of water: in 
the suburbs of every great seat of 
industry, we saw villas multiplying 
fast, each embosomed in its gay little 
paradise of lilacs and roses. While 
shallow politicians were repeating that 
the energies of the people were borne 
down by tliB weight of the public bur- 
dens, the first journey was performed 
by steam on a railway. Soon the island 
was intersected by railways. A sum 
exceeding the whole amount of the 
national debt at the end of the Ameri- 
can war was, in a few years, volun- 
tarily expended by this ruined people 
on viaducts, tunnels, embankments, 
bridges, stations, engines. Meanwhile 
taxation was almost constantly becom- 
ing lighter and lighter : yet still the 
Exchequer was full. It may be now 
affirmed without fear of contradiction 
that we find it as easy to pay the 
interest of eight hundred millions as 
our ancestors found it, a century ago, 
to pay the interest of eighty millions. 

It can hardly be doubted that there 
must have been some great fallacy in 
the notions of those who uttered and 
of those who believed that long succes- 
sion of confident predictions, so sig- 
nally falsified by a long succession of 
indisputable facts. To point out that 
fallacy is the office rather of the political 
economist than of the historian. Here 
it is sufficient to say that the prophets 
of evil were under a double delusion. 
They erroneously imagined that there 
was an exact analogy between the case 
of an individual who is in debt to 
another individual and th^ case of" a 
society which is in debt to a part of 
itself: and this analogy led them into 
endless mistakes about the effect of 
thB system of funding. They were 
under an error not less serious touch- 
ing the resources of the country. They 


made no allowunce for the effect pro- 
duced by the incessant progress of 
every experimental science, and by the 
incessant efforts of every man to get 
on in- life, They saw that the debt 
grew; and they forgot that other 
things grew as well as the debt, 

A long experience justifies us in 
believing that England may, in the 
twentieth century, be better able to 
pay a debt of sixteen hundred millions 
than she is at the present time to bear 
her present load. But be this as it 
may, those who s» confidently predicted 
that she must sink, first under a debt 
of fifty millions, then under a debt of 
eighty millions, then under a debt of 
a hundred and forty millions, then 
under a debt of two hundred and forty 
millions, and lastly under a debt of 
eight hundred millions, were beyond 
all doubt under a twofold mistake. 
They greatly overrated the pressure of 
the burden : they greatly underrated 
the strength by which thB burden waB 
to be borne.* 

It may be desirable to add a few 
words touching the way in which the 
system of funding has affected thB 
interests of the great commonwealth of 
nations. If it he true that whatever 
gives to intelligence an advantage over 
brute force, and to honesty an advan- 
tage over dishonesty, has a tendency 
to promote the happiness and virtue of 
our race, it can scarcely be denied 
that, in the largest view, the effect of 
this system has been salutary. For 
it is manifest that all credit depends 
on two things, on the power of a debtor 
to pay debts, and on his inclination to 

* I havB said that Burke, alone among hia 
contemporaries, was superior to the vulgar 
error in which men so eminent as David 
Hume and Adam Smith shared. I will quote, 
in illustration of my meaning, a few weighty 
words from the Observations of the Late State 
of the Nation written by Burke in 17G9, “ An 
enlightened reader laughs at the inconsistent 
chimera Df our author (George Grenville), of 
a people universally luxurious, and at the 
same time oppressed with taxes and declining 
in trade. For my part, I cannot look on these 
duties os the author does. He sees nothing 
but the burden. I can perceive the burden as 
well as he : but I cannot avoid contemplating 
also thB strength that supports it. From 
thence I draw the moat comfortable assur- 
ances of the future -vigour and the ample re- 
sources of this great misrepresented country.” 
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pay them. The power of a society to 
pay debts is proportioned to the pro- 
gress which that society has made in 
industry, in commerce, and in all the 
arts and sciences which flourish under 
the benignant influence of freedom and 
of equal law. The inclination of a 
society to pay debts is proportioned 
to the degree in which that society 
respects the obligations of plighted 
faith. Of the strength which consists 
in extent of territory and in number 
of fighting men, a rude despot who 
knows no law but Jhis own childish 
fancies and headstrong passions, or a 
convention of socialists which pro- 
claims all property tD be robbery, may 
have more than falls to the lot of the 
best and wisest government. But the 
strength which is derived. from the 
confidence of capitalists such a despot, 
such a convention, never can possess. 
That strength, — and it is a strength 
which has decided the event of more 
than one great conflict, — flies, by the 
law of its nature, from barbarism and 
fraud, from tyranny and anarchy, to 
follow civilisation and virtue, liberty 
and order. 

While the bill which first created 
the funded debt of England 
mrntary was passing, with general ap- 
Rcform. probation, through the regular 
stages, the two Houses discussed, for 
the first time, the great question of 
Parliamentary Reform. 

It is to be observed that the object 
of the reformers of that generation was 
merely to make the representative body 
a more faithful interpreter of the sense 
of the constituent body. It seems 
scarcely to have occurred to any of 
them that the constituent body might 
be an unfaithful interpreter of the sense 
of the nation. It is true that those 
disproportions in the structure of the 
constituent body, which, at length, in 
our own days, raised an irresistible 
storm of public indignation, were f.ir 
loss numerous and far less offensive in 
the seventeenth century than the% had 
become in the nineteenth. Most of the 
boroughs which were disfranchised in 
1832 wore, if not positively, yet rela- 
tively, much more important places in 
the reign of William the Third than in 


3D1 

the reign of William the Fourth. Of 
the populoufl and wealthy manufactur- 
ing towns, seaports, and watering places, 
to which the franchise was given in the 
reign of William the Fourth, some were, 
in the reign of William the Third, small 
hamlets, where a few ploughmen or 
fishermen lived under thatched roofs: 
some were fields covered with harvests, 
or moors abandoned to grouse. With 
the exception of Lpeds and Manchester, 
there was not, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, a single town of five thousand 
inhabitants which did not send two 
representatives to the House of Com- 
mons. Even then, however, there was 
no want of startling anomalies. Looe, 
East and West, which contained not 
half the population or half the wealth 
of the smallest of tliB hundred parishes 
of London, returnpd as many members 
as London.* Old Sarum, a deserted 
ruin which the traveller feared to Bnter 
at night lest he should find robbers 
lurking there, hud as much weight in 
the legislature as Devonshire Dr York- 
shire. t Some eminent individuals of 
both parties, Clarendon, for example, 
among the Tories, and Pollexfen among 
the Whigs, condemned this system. 
Yet both parties were, for very different 
reasons, unwilling to alter it. It was 
protected by the prejudices of one fac- 
tion, and by the interests of the other. 
Nothing could be more repugnant to 
the genius of Toryism than the thought 
of destroying at a blow institutions 
which had stood through ages, for the 
purpose of building something more 
symmetrical out of the mins. It was 
remembered too that Cromwell had 
tried to correct the deformities of thB 
representative system ; and deformities 
which Cromwell had tried to correct 
were certain to be regarded as beauties 
by most of those gentlemen who werB 
zealous for the Church and the Crown. 
The AVhigs, on the other hand, could 
not but know that they were much 
more likely to lose than to gain by a 
change irf this part of our polity. It 
would indeed he u great mistake to 
imagine that a law transferring political 

* Wesley was Btrack with thla anomaly in 
1745, See his Journal, 

t PepyB, Juno 10. 166B. 
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power from small to large constituent 
bodies would bare operated in 1692 as 
it operated in 1832. In 1832 the effect 
of the transfer was to increase the power 
of the town population. In 1692 the 
effect would have been to make the 
power of the rural population irresist- 
ible. Of the one hundred and forty 
three members taken away in 1832 
from small boroughs more than half 
were given to large and flourishing 
towns. Butin 1692 there was hardly 
one large and flourishing town which 
had not already as many members as 
it could, with any show of reason, claim. 
Almost all therefore that was taken 
from the small boroughs must have 
been given to the counties; and there 
can be no doubt that whatever tended 
to raise the counties and to depress the 
towns must on the whole have tended 
to raise the Tories and to depress the 
Whigs. From the commencement of 
our civil troubles the towns had been 
on. the side of freedom and progress, 
the country gentlemen and the country 
clergymen on the side of authority and 
prescription. If therefore a reform bill, 
disfranchising many of the smallest con- 
stituent bodies and giving additional 
members to many of the largest con- 
stituent bodies, had become law soon 
after the Revolution, there can be little 
doubt that a decided majority of the 
House of Commons would have con- 
sisted of rustic baronets and squires, 
high Churchmen, high Tories, and 
half Jacobites. With such a House 
of Commons it is almost certain that 
there would have been a persecution of 
the Dissenters : it is not easy to under- 
stand how there could have been a 
peaceful union with Scotland ; and it 
is not improbable that there would 
have been a restoration of the Stuarts. 
Those parts of our constitution there- 
fore which, in recent times, politicians 
of the liberal school have generally 
considered as blemishes, were, five 
generations ago, regarded with com- 
placency by the men who Were most 
zealous for civil and religious freedom. 

But, while Whigs and Tories agreed 
in wishing to maintain the existing 
rights of election, both Whigs and 
Tories were forced to admit that the 


relation between the elector and the 
representative was not what it ought 
to be. Before the civil wars the House 
of Commons had eiyoyed the fullest 
confidence of the nation. A House of 
Commons, distrusted, despised, hated 
by the Commons, was a thing unknown. 
The very words would, to Sir Peter 
Wentworth or Sir Edward Coke, have 
sounded like a contradiction in terms. 
But by degrees a change took place. 
The Parliament elected in 1661, during 
that fit of joy and fondness which fol- 
lowed the returf of the royal family, 
represented, not the deliberate sense, 
but the momentary ' caprice of the 
nation. Many of the members were 
men who, a few months earlier or a 
few months later, would have had 
no chance of obtaining seats, men of 
broken fortunes and of dissolute habits, 
men whose only claim to public con- 
fidence was the ferocious hatred which 
they bore to rebels and Puritans. The 
people, as soon as they had become 
sober, saw with dismay to what an 
assembly they ha,d, during their in- 
toxication, confided the care of their 
property, their liberty, and their reli- 
gion. And the choice, made in a 
moment of frantic enthusiasm, might 
prove to be a choice for life. As the 
law then stood, it depended entirely 
on the Xing's pleasure whether, during 
his reign, the electors should have an 
ortunity of repairing their error, 
ighteen years passed away. A new 
generation grew up. To the fervid 
loyalty with which Charles had been 
welcomed back from exile succeeded 
discontent and disaffection. The general 
cry was that the kingdom was misgo- 
verned, degraded, given up as a prey 
to worthless men and more worthless 
women, that our navy had been found 
unequal to a contest with Holland, that 
our independence had been bartered 
for the gold of France, that our con- 
sciences were in danger of being again 
subjected to the yoke of Rome. The 
people had become Roundheads : but 
the body which alone was authorised 
to speak in the name of the people was 
still a body of Cavaliers. It is true 
that the King occasionally found even 
that House of Commons unmanageable. 
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From the first it had contained not a 
few true Englishmen : others had been 
introduced into it as vacancies, were 
made by death ; and even the majority, 
courtly as it was, could not but feel 
some sympathy with the nation. A 
country party grew up and became 
formidable. But that party constantly 
found its exertions frustrated by syste- 
matic corruption. That some members 
of the legislature received direct bribes 
was with good reason suspected, but 
could not be proved. That the pa- 
tronage of the Crovm was employed 
on an extensive scale for the purpose 
of influencing votes was matter of noto- 
riety. A large proportion of those who 
gave away the public money in supplies 
received part of that money back in 
salaries ; and thus was formed a mer- 
cenary band on which the Court might, 
in almost any extremity, confidently 
rely. 

The servility of this Parliament had 
left a deep impression on the public 
mind. It was the general opinion that 
England ought to be protected against 
all risk of being ever again represented, 
during a long course of years, by men 
who had forfeited her confidence, and 
who were retained by a fee to vote 
against her wishes and interests. The 
subject was mentioned in the Conven- 
tion ; and some members wished to deal 
with it white the throne was still va- 
cant.. The cry for reform had ever 
since been becoming more and more 
importunate. The people, heavily 
pressed by taxes, were naturally dis- 
posed to regard those who lived on the 
taxes with little favour. The war, it 
was generally acknowledged, was just 
and necessary ; and war could not be 
carried on without large expenditure. 
But the larger the expenditure which 
was required for the defence of the 
nation, the more important it was that 
nothing should be squandered. The 
immense gains of official men moved 
envy and indignation. Here a gentle- 
man was paid to do nothing. There 
many gentlemen were paid to do what 
would be better done by one. The 
coach, the liveries, the lace cravat, and 
the diamond buckles of the placeman 
were naturally seen with an evil eye 


late in order to furnish him with the 
means of indulging in splendour and 
luxury. Such abuses it was the espe- 
cial business of a House of Commons 
to correct. What then had the existing 
House of Commons done in the way o: 
correction? Absolutely nothing. In 
1690, indeed, while the Civil List was 
settling, some sharp speeches had been 
made. In 1691, when the Ways and 
Means were under consideration, a re- 
solution had been passed so absurdly 
framed that it had proved utterly 
abortive. The nuisance continued, and 
would continue while it was a source of 
profit to those whose duty was to abate 
it. Who could expect faithful and 
vigilant stewardship from stewards who 
had a direct interest in encouraging the 
waste which they were employed to 
check? The House swarmed with 
placemen of all kinds, Lords of the 
Treasury, Lords of the Admiralty, 
Commissioners of Customs, Commis- 
sioners of Excise, Commissioners of 
Prizes, Tellers, Auditors, Receivers, 
Paymasters, Officers of the Mint, Offi- 
cers of the household, Colonels of 
regiments, Captains of men of war, 
Governors of forts. We send up to 
Westminster, it was said, one of our 
neighbours, an independent gentleman, 
in the full confidence that his feelings 
and interests are in perfect accordance 
with ours. We look to him to relieve 
us from every burden except those, 
burdens without which the public ser- 
vice cannot be carried on, and which 
therefore, galling as they are, we pa- 
tiently and resolutely hear. But, before 
he has been a session in Parliament, 
we learn that he is a Clerk of the Green 
Cloth or a Yeoman of the Removing 
Wardrobe, with a comfortable salary. 
Nay, we sometimes learn that he has 
obtained one of those places in the 
Exchequer of which the emoluments 
rise and fall with the taxes which we 
pay, It would be strange indeed if 
our interests were safe in the keeping 
of a man whose gains consist in a per- 
centage on our losses. The evil would 
be greatly diminished if ws had fre- 
quent opportunities of considering 
whether the powers of our agent ought 
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to be renewed or revoked. But, as the 
law stands, it is not impossible that he 
may hold those powers twenty or thirty 
years. While Iib lives, and while 
either the King or the Queen lives, it 
is not likely that we shall ever again 
exorcise our elective franchise, unless 
there should be a dispute between the 
Court and the Parliament. The more 
profuse and obsequious a Parliament 
is, the less likely it is to give offence 
to the Court. The worse our repre- 
sentatives, therefore, the longer we are 
likely to be cursed with them. 

The outcry was loud. Odious nick- 
names were given to the Parliament, 
Sometimes it was the Officers’ Parlia- 
ment : sometimes it was the Standing 
Parliament, and was pronounced to be 
a greater nuisance than even a standing 
army. 

Two specifics for the distempers of 
the State were strongly recommended, 
and divided the public favour. One 
was a law excluding placemen from thB 
House of Commons. The other was a 
law limiting the duration of Parliaments 
to three years. In general the Tory 
reformers preferred a Place Bill, and 
the Whig reformers a Triennial Bill: 
but not a few zealous men of both par- 
ties were for trying both remedies. 

BeforB Christmas a Place Bill was 
The Place on ta bl 0 the Com- 
BUI * mons. That bill has been 
vehemently praised by writers who 
never saw it, and who merely guessed 
at what it contained. But no person 
who takes the trouble to study the ori- 
ginal parchment, which, embrowned 
with the dust of a hundred and sixty 
years, reposes among the archives of the 
House of Lords, will find much matter 
for eulogy. 

About the manner in which such a 
bill should have been framed there 
will, in our time, be little difference of 
opinion among enlightened English- 
men. They will agree in thinking that 
it would be most pernicious to open the 
House of Commons to all placemen, 
and not less pernicious to close that 
Ho4fee againBt all placemen. To draw 
with precision the line between those 
who ought to be admitted and those 
who ought to be excluded would b« a 


task requiring much time, thought, and 
knowledge of details. But the general 
principles which ought to guide us are 
obvious. The multitude of subordinate 
functionaries ought to be excluded. A 
few functionaries, who are at the head 
or near the head of the great depart- 
ments of the administration, ought to 
be admitted. 

The subordinate functionaries ought 
to be excluded, because their admission 
would at once lower the character of 
Parliament and destroy the efficiency 
of every public %ffice. They are now 
excluded ; and the consequence is that 
the State possesses a valuable body of 
servants who remain unchanged while 
cabinet after cabinet is formed and 
dissolved, who instruct minister after 
minister in his duties, and with whom 
it is the most sacred point of honour to 
give trueinformation, sincere advice, and 
strenuous assistance to their superior 
for the time being. To the experience, 
the ability, and the fidelity of this class 
of men is to be attributed the ease and 
safety with which the direction of 
affairs has been many times, within 
our own memory, transferred from To- 
ries to Whigs and from Wdiigs to Tories. 
But no such class would have existed if 
persons who received salaries from the 
Crown had been suffered to sit without 
restriction in the Housb of Commons. 
Those commissionerships, assistant se- 
cretaryships, chief clerkships, which 
are now held for life by persons who 
stand aloof from the strife of parties, 
would have been bestowed on members 
of Parliament who were serviceable to 
the government as voluble speakers or 
steady voters. As often as thB ministry 
was changed, all this crowd of retainers 
would have been ejected from office, 
and would have been succeeded by 
another set of members of Parliament 
who would probably have been ejected 
in their turn before they had half 
learned their business. Servility and 
corruption in the legislature, ignorance 
and incapacity in all the departments 
of the executive administration, would 
have been the inevitable effects of such 
a system. 

Still more noxioijs, if possible, would 
be the effects of a system under which 
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all the servants of the Crown, without 
exception, should be excluded from the 
House of Commons. Aristotle has, iu 
that treatise on government which is 
perhaps the most judicious and in- 
structive of all his writings, left us a 
warning against a class of laws artfully 
frumLM.1 to delude the vulgar, democratic 
in seeming, but the very opposite ot 
democratic in effect.* Had he had an 
opportunity of studying thB history of 
the English constitution, he might 
easily have enlarged his list of such 
laws. That men who§re in the sendee 
and pay of the Crown ought not to sit 
in an assembly specially charged with 
the duty of guarding the rights and 
interests of the community against all 
aggression on the part of the Crown is 
a plausible and a popular doctrine. 
Yet it is certain that if those who, five 
generations ago, held that doctrine, 
had been able to mould the constitution 
according to their wishes, the effect 
would have been the depression of that 
branch of the legislature which springs 
from the people und is accountable to 
the people, and the ascendency of the 
monarchical and aristocratical elements 
of our polity. The government would 
have beeu entirely in patrician hands. 
The House of Lords, constantly drawing 
to itself the first abilities in the realm, 
would have become the most august of 
senates, while the House of Commons 
would have sunk almost to the rank of 
a vestry, From time to time undoubt- 
edly men of commanding genius and of 
aspiring temper would have made their 
appearance among the representatives 
of the counties and boroughs. ^ But 
every such man would have considered 
the elective chamber merely as a lobby 
through which ho must pass to the 
hereditary chamber. The first object 
of his ambition would have been that 
coronet without which he could not be 
powerful in the state. As soon as he 
had shown that he could be ft formid- ■ 
able enemy and a valuable friend to 
the government, he would have ^made 
haste to quit what would then have 
been in every sense the Lower House 
for what would then have been in 
* 

* See the Politic*, iv. 18, 


every sense the Upper. The conflict 
between Walpole and Pulteney, the 
conflict between Pitt and Pox, would 
have been transferred from the popular 
to the aristocratic part of the legisla- 
ture. On every great question, foreign, 
domestic, or colouial, the debates of 
the nobles would have been impatiently 
expected and eagerly devoured. The 
report of the proceedings of an assembly 
containing no person empowered to 
speak in the name of the government, 
no person who had ever been in high 
political trust, would have been thrown 
aside with contempt. Eren the control 
of the purse of the nation must have 
passed, not perhaps in form, hut in 
substance, to that body in which would 
have been found every man who was 
qualified to bring forward a budget or 
explain an estimate. The country would 
have been governed by Peers ; and the 
chief business of the Commons would 
have been to wrangle about bills lor 
the inclosing of moors and the lighting 
of towns. 

These considerations were altogether 
overlooked in 1692. Nobody thought 
of drawing a line between the few 
functionaries who ought to he allowed 
to sit in the House Df Commons and 
the crowd of functionaries who ought 
to be shut out. The only line which 
the legislators of that day took pains 
to draw was between themselves and 
their successors. Their own interest 
they guarded with a care of which it 
seems strange that they should not 
have been ashamed. Every one of 
them was allowed to keep the places 
which he had got, and to get as many 
more places as he could before the 
next dissolution of Parliament, an 
event which might not happen for many 
years. But a member who should be 
chosen after the first of February 1693 
was not to be permitted to accept any 
place whatever.* 

In the House of Commons the bill 
jvent through all the stages rapidly 
and without a single division. But in 
the Lords the contest was sharp and 
obstinate. Several amendments %ere 
proposed in committee ; but all were 

> The bill win be found among the archives 
of the House of Lords. 
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rejected. The motion that the bill 
should pass was supported by Mulgrave 
in a lively and poignant speech, which 
has been preserved, and which proves 
that his reputation for eloquence was 
not unmerited. The Lords who took 
the other side did not, it should seem, 
venture to deny that there was an evil 
which required a remedy : but they 
maintained that the proposed remedy 
would only aggravate the evil, The 
patriotic representatives of the people 
had devised a reform which might 
perhaps benefit the next generation: 
but they had carefully reserved to 
themselves the privilege of plundering 
the present generation. If this bill 
passed, it was clear that, while the 
existing Parliament lasted, the number 
of placemen in the House of Commons 
would be little, if at all, diminished ; 
and, if this bill passed, it was highly 
probable that the existing Parliament 
would last till both King William and 
Queen Mary were dead. For as, under 
this bill, Their Majesties would be able 
to exercise a much greater influence 
over the existing Parliament than over 
any future Parliament, they would 
naturally wish to put off a dissolution 
as long as possible. The complaint 
of the electors of England was that 
now, in 1692, they were unfairly re- 
presented. It was not redress, but 
mockery, to tell them that their chil- 
dren should be fairly represented in 
1710 or 1720. The relief ought to be 
immediate ; and the way to give imme- 
diate relief was to limit the duration of 
Parliaments, and to begin with that 
Parliament which, in the opinion of 
the country, had already held power too 
long. 

The forces were so evenly balanced 
that a very slight accident might have 
turned the scale. When the question 
was put that the bill do pass, eighty 
two peers were present. Of these forty 
two were for the bill, and forty against 
it. Proxies were then called. Thera 
were only two proxies for the bill: 
there were seven against it : but of the 
seveA three were questioned, and were 
with difficulty admitted. The result 
was that the bill was lost by three 
votes. 


The majority appears to have been 
composed of moderate Whigs and 
moderate Tories. Twenty of the mi- 
nority protested, and among them were 
the most violent and intolerant mem- 
bers of both parties, such as Warring- 
ton, who had narrowly escaped the 
block for conspiring against James, 
and Ailesbury, who afterwards narrowly 
escaped the block for conspiring against 
William. Marlborough, who, since his 
imprisonment, had gone all lengths in 
opposition to the government, not only 
put his own naipe to the protest, but 
made the Prince of Denmark sign what 
it was altogether beyond the faculties 
of His Royal Highness to comprehend.* 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
neither Caermarthen, the first in power 
as well as in abilities of the Tory 
ministers, nor Shrewsbury, the most 
distinguished of those Whigs who were 
then on ba d terms with the Court, was 
present on this important occasion. 
Their absence was in all probability 
the effect of design ; for both of them 
were in the House no long time before 
and nD long time after the division. 

A few days later Shrewsbury laid on 
the table of the Lord9 a bill „ . 
for limiting the duration of enniai 
Parliaments. By this bill it Blu ' 
was provided that the Parliament then 
sitting should cease to exist on the first 
of January 1694, and that no future 
Parliament should last longet than 
three years. 

Among the Lords there seems to 
have been almost perfect unanimity on 
this subject. William in vain endea- 
voured to induce those peers in whom 
he placed the greatest confidence to 
support his prerogative. Some of them 
thought the proposed change salutary : 
others hoped to quiet the public mind 
by a liberal concession; and others had 
held such language when they were 
opposing the Place Bill that they could 
not, without gross inconsistency, oppose 
the Triennial Bill. The whole House 
too bore a grudge to the other House, 
and had a pleasure in putting the other 
House in a most disagreeable dilemma. 
Burnet, Pembroke, nay, even Caermar- 


* Lords' Journals, Jan. 3. 160^, 
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then, who was very little in the habit 
of siding with the people against the 
throne, supported Shrewsbury. “My 
Lord,” said the King to Caennarthen, 
with bitter displeasure, “you will live 
to repent the part which you are taking 
in this matter.” * The warning was 
disregarded; and the bill, having passed 
the Lords smoothly and rapidly, was 
carried with great solemnity by two 
judges to the Commons. 

Of what took place in the Commons 
we have but very meagre accounts ; 
but from those accounts it is dear that 
the Whigs, as a bocty, supported the 
bill, and that the opposition came 
chiefly from Tories. Old Titus, who 
had been a politician in the days of 
the Commonwealth, entertained the 
House with a speech after the pattern 
which had been fashionable in those 
days. Parliaments, he said, resembled 
the manna which God bestowed on the 
chosen people. They were excellent 
while they were fresh : but, if kept too 
long, they became noisome ; and foul 
worms were cngendei’ed by the corrup- 
tion of that which had been sweeter 
than honey. Several of the leading 
Whigs spoke on the same side. Sey- 
mour, Finch, and Tredenham, all stanch 
Tories, were vehement against the bill ; 
and even Sir John Lowtlier on this 
point dissented from his friend and 
patron Caermarthen. Some Tory ora- 
tors appealed to a feeling which was 
strong in the House, and which had, 
since the K evolution, pre vented many 
laws from passing. Whatever, they 
said, comes from the Peers is to be 
received with suspicion ; and the pre- 
sent bill is of such a nature that, even 
if it were in itself good, it ought to be 
at once rejected merely because it has 
been brought down from them. If 
their Lordships were to send us the 
most judicious of all money bills, should 
we not kick it to the door? Yet to 
send us a jnoney bill would hardly be 
a grosser affront than to send us such 
a bill as this. They have taken ,an 
initiative which, by every rule of'par- 

* Introduction to the Copies and Extracts 
of soma Letters written to and from the Earl 
of Danby, now Duke ctf Leedp, published by 
TTin n mnp's Dirfirtinn. 1710. 
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liamentary courtesy, ought to have been 
left to us. They have sate in judgment 
on us, convicted us, condemned us to 
dissolution, and fixed the first of Ja- 
nuary for the execution. Are we to 
submit patiently to so degrading a sen- 
tence, a sentence too passed by men 
who have not so conducted themselves 
as to have acquired any right to censure 
others? Have they ever made any 
sacrifice of their own interest, of theiV 
own dignity, to the general welfare ? 
Have not excellent bills been lost be- 
cause we would not consent to insert 
in them clauses conferring new privi- 
leges on the nobility? And, now that 
their Lordships are bent on obtaining 
popularity, do they propose to purchase 
it by relinquishing even the smallest of 
their own oppressive privileges ? No: 
they seek to propitiate the multitude 
by a sacrifice which will cost themselves 
nothing, but which will cost us and 
will cost the Crown dear. In such cir- 
cumstances it is our duty to repel the 
insult which has been offered to us, 
and, by doing so, to vindicate the law- 
ful prerogative of the King. 

Such topics as these were doubtless 
well qualified to inflame the passions 
of the House of Commons. Tho near 
prospect of a dissolution could not be 
very agreeable to a member whose 
election was likely to be contested. 
He must go through all the miseries 
of a canvass, must shake hands with 
crowds of freeholders or freemen, must 
ask after their wives and children, must 
hire conveyances for outvoters, must 
open ale-houses, must provide moun- 
tains of beef, must set rivers of ale 
running, and might perhaps, after all 
the drudgery and all tho expense, after 
being lampooned, hustled, pelted, find 
himself at the bottom of the poll, see 
his antagonists chaired, and sink half 
ruined into obscurity. All this evil he 
was now invited to bring on himself, 
and invited by men whoso own seats 
ip the legislature were permanent, who 
gave up» neither dignity nor quiet, 
neither power nor money, but gained 
the praise of patriotism by forcing ftim 
to abdicate a high station, to undergo 
harassing labour and anxiety, to mort- 
gage his cornfields and to hew down 
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his woods. There was naturally much 
irritation, more probably than is indi 
cuted by the divisions. For the con- 
stituent bodies were generally delighted 
with the bill ; and many members who 
disliked it were afraid to oppose it. 
The House yielded to the pressure of 
public opinion, but not without a pang 
and a struggle. The discussions in the 
committee seem to have been acrimo- 
nious. Such sharp words passed between 
Seymour and one of the Whig members 
that it was necessary to put the Speaker 
in the chair and the mace on the table 
for the purpose of restoring order. One 
amendment was made. The respite 
which the Lords had granted to the 
existing Parliament was extended from 
the first of January to Lady Day, in 
order that there might be time for 
another session. The third reading 
was carried by two hundred votes to a 
hundred and sixty one. The Lords 
agreed to the bill as amended; and 
nothing was wanting but the royal 
assent. Whether that assent would or 
would not be given was a question 
which remained in suspense till the last 
day of the session.* 

One strange inconsistency ill the con- 
duct of the reformers of that genera- 
tion deserves notice. It never occurred 
to any one of those who were zealous 
for the Triennial Bill that every argu- 
ment which could be urged in favour 
of that bill was an argument against 
the inles which had been framed in 
old times for the purpose of keeping 
parliamentary deliberations and divi- 
sions strictly secret. It is quite natural 
that a government which withholds 
political privileges from the commonalty 
should withhold also political informa- 
tion. But nothing can be more irra- 
tional than to give power, and not to 
give the knowledge without which lh ere 
is the greatest risk that power will be 
abused. What could be more absurd 
than to call constituent bodies fre- 
quently together that they might decide 
whether their representative <»had done 
bis duty by them, and yet strictly to 
interdict them from learning, on trust- 

* Commons' Journals ; Grey's Debates. 
The bill itself ia among thB archives of the 
Home of Lords, 


worthy authority, what he had said or 
how he had voted? The absurdity 
however appears to have passed alto- 
gether unchallenged. It is highly pro- 
bable that among the two hundred 
members of the House of Commons 
who voted for the third reading of the 
Triennial Bill there was not one who 
would have hesitated about sending to 
Newgate any person who had dared to 
publish a report of the debate on that 
bill, or a list of the Ayes and the Noes. 
The truth is that the secrecy of par- 
liamentary deb^Jes, a secrecy which 
would now be thought a grievance more 
intolerable than the Shipmoney or the 
Star Chamber, was then inseparably 
associated, even in the most honest and 
intelligent minds, with constitutional 
freedom. A few old men still living 
could remember times when a gentle- 
man who was known at Whitehall to 
have let fall a sharp word against a 
court favourite would have been brought 
before the Privy Council and sent to 
the Tower. Those times were gone, 
never to return. There was no longer 
any danger that the King would oppress 
the members of the legislature; and 
there was much danger that the mem- 
bers of the legislature might oppress 
the people. Nevertheless the words 
Privilege of Parliament, those words 
which the stern senators of the pre- 
ceding generation had murmured when 
a tyrant filled their chamber with his 
guards, those words which a hundred 
thousand Londoners had shouted in 
his ears when he ventured fur the lust 
time within the walls of their city, still 
retained a magicaL influence over all 
who loved liberty. It was long before 
even the most enlightened men became 
sensible that the precautions which hud 
been originally devised for the purpose 
of protecting patriots against the dis- 
pleasure of the Court now served only 
to protect sycophants against the dis- 
pleasure of the nation. 

It is also to be observed that few of 
thqse who showed at this time T1 „ flrBt 
the greatest desire to increase 
the political power of the peo- 
pie were as yet prepared to lu-rt.v of* 
emancipate the press from tLo * ,ra,IL 
the control of the government The 
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Licensing Act, which had passed, as a 
matter of course, in 1686, expired in 
1693, and was renewed, not however 
without an opposition, which, though 
feeble when compared with the magni- 
tude of the object in dispute, proved 
that the public mind was beginning 
dimly to perceive how closely civil free- 
dom and freedom of conscience are 
connected with freedom of discussion. 

On the history of the Licensing Act 
no preceding writer has thought it worth 
while to expend any care or labour. 
Yet surely the events which led to the 
establishment of the liberty of the press 
in England, and in all the countries 
peopled by the English race, may be 
thought to have as much interest for 
the present generation as any of those 
battles and sieges of which the most 
minute details have been carefully re- 
corded. 

During the first three years of Wil- 
liam’s reign scarcely a voice seems to 
have been raised against the restric- 
tions which the law imposed on litera- 
ture. Those restrictions were in perfect 
harmony with the theory of government 
held by the Tories, and were not, in 
practice, galling to the Whigs. Sir 
Roger Lestrange, who had been licenser 
under the last two Kings of the House 
of Stuart, and who had shown as little 
tenderness to Exclusionists and Pres- 
byterians in that character as in his 
other character of Obserrator, was 
turned out of office at the Revolution, 
and was succeeded by a Scotch gentle- 
man, who, on account of his passion for 
rare books, and his habit of attending 
all sales of libraries, was known in the 
Bhops and coffee-houses near Saint 
Paul’s by the name of Catalogue Fra- 
ser. Fraser was a zealous Whig. By 
Whig authors and publishers he was 
extolled as a most impartial and hu- 
mane man. But the conduct which 
obtained their applause drew on him 
the abuse of thp Tories, and was not 
altogether pleasing to his official supe- 
rior Nottingham* No serious differ- 
ence however seems to have ariseh till 

• Dunton's Life and Errors ; Autobiography 
of Edmund Bohun, privately printed in 1853. 
This autobiography la, in the highest degree, 
curious and Interesting. 


thje year 1692. In that year an honest 
old clergyman named Walker, who had, 
in the time of the civil war, been inti- 
mately acquainted with Dr. John Gar- 
den, wrote a book which convinced all 
sensible and dispassionate readers that 
Grauden, and not Charles the First, was 
the author of the Icon Basilike. This 
book Fraser suffered to be printed. If 
he had authorised the publication of a 
work in which the Gospel of Saint 
John or the Epistle to the Romans had 
been represented as spurious, the indig- 
nation of the High Church party could 
hardly have been greater. The ques- 
tion was not literary, but religious. 
Doubt was impiety. The Blessed 
Martyr was an inspired penman, his 
Icon a supplementary revelation. One 
grave divine indeed had gone so far as 
to propose that lessons taken out of thB 
inestimable little volume should be read 
in the churches.* Fraser found it ne- 
cessary to resign his place; and Not- 
tingham appointed a gentleman of good 
blood and scanty fortune, named Ed- 
mund Bohun. This change of men 
produced an immediate and total 
changB of system: for Bohun was as 
strong a Tory as a conscientious man 
who had taken thB oaths could possibly 
be. He had been conspicuous as a per- 
secutor of nonconformists and a cham- 
pion of the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience. He had edited Filmer’s absurd 
treatise on the origin of government, 
and had written an answer to the paper 
which Algernon Sydney had delivered 
to the Sheriffs on Tower Hill. Nor 
did Bohun admit that, in Bwearing al- 
legiance to William and Mary, he had 
done anything inconsistent with his old 
creed. For he had succeeded in con- 
vincing himself that they reigned by 
right of conquest, and that it was the 
duty of an Englishman to serve them 
as faithfully as Daniel had served Da- 
rius, or as Nehemiah had served Arta- 
xerxes. This doctrine, whatever peace 
i$ might bring to his own conscience, 
found little favour with any party. 
The Whigs loathed it as servile : the 
Jacobites loathed it as revolutionary. 
G-reft numbers of Tories had doubtless 
submitted to William on the ground 
• Vox Cleri, 1UB. 
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tli at he was, rightfully or wrongfully, 
King in possession: but very few of 
them were disposed to allow that his 
possession had originated in conquest. 
Indeed the plea which had satisfied the 
weak and narrow mind of Bohun was a 
mere fiction, and, had it been a truth, 
would hare been a truth not to be ut- 
tered by Englishmen without agonies 
of shame and mortification.* Hr how- 
ever clung to his favourite whimsy with 
a tenacity which the general disappro- 
bation only made more intense. His 
old friends, the steadfast adherents of 
indefeasible hereditary right, grew cold 
and reserved. He asked Sancroft s 
blessing, and got only a sharp word and 
a black look. He asked Ken's bless- 
ing ; and Ken, though not much in the 
habit of transgressing the rules of 
Christian charity and courtesy, mur- 
mured something about a littlp scrib- 
bler. Thus cast out by one faction, 
Bohun was not received by any othpr. 
He formed indeed a class apart: for he 
was at once a zealous Filmerite and a 
zealous Williiimite. He held that, pure 
monarchy, not limited by any law or 
contract, was the form of government 
which had been divinely ordained. But 
he held that William was now the ab- 
solute monarch, who might annul the 
Great Charter, abolish trial by jury, or 
impose taxes by royal proclamation, 
without forfeiting' the right to be im- 
plicitly obeyed by Christian men. As 
tD the rest, Bohun was a man of some 
acuteness and learning, contracted un- 
derstanding, and unpopular manners, 
He had no sooner entered on his func- 
tions than all Paternoster Row and 
Little Britain were in a ferment. The 
Whigs had, under Fraser’s administra- 
tion, enjoyed almost as entirp a liberty 
as if there had been no censorship. 

* Bohun was tlie author of the History of 
the Desertion, published immediately after 
the Revolution. In that work he propounded 
his favourite theory. “ For my part,” he says, 
“I am amazed to see men scruple the sub- 
mitting to the present King : for, if ever man I 
had a just cause of war, he had ; and that | 
creates a right to the thing gained by it. Tbe 
King by withdrawing and disbanding his 
army yielded him the throne ; and if be had, 
without any more ceremony, ascended it, he 
had done no more than all other princes do 
on the like occasions.” 


They were now as severely treated as 
in the days of Lestrange. A history of 
the Bloody Assizes was about to bo 
published, and was expected to have as 
great a run as the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
But the new licenser refused his Im- 
primalLir. The book, hp said, repre- 
sented rebels and schismatics as heroes 
and martyrs ; and he would not sanction 
it for its weight in gold. A charge 
delivered by Lord Warrington to the 
grand jury of Cheshire was not per- 
mitted to appear, because His Lordship 
had spoken, contemptuously of divine 
right and passive Dbedipnce. Julian 
Johnson found that, if he wished to 
promulgate his notions of government, 
he must again have recourse, as in the 
evil times of King James, to a secret 
press.* Such restraint as this, coming 
aftpr several years of unbounded free- 
dom, naturally produced violent ex- 
asperation. Some Whigs began to 
think that the Censorship itself was a 
grievance: all Whigs agreed in pro- 
nouncing the new censor unfit for his 
post, and were prepared to join in an 
effort to get rid of him. 

Of the transactions which terminated 
in Bohun’s dismission, and which pro- 
duced the first parliamentary struggle 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing, 
wc have accounts written by Bohun 
himself and by others: but there are 
strong reasons for hollering that in 
none of those accounts is the whole 
truth to be found. It may perhaps not 
be impossible, even at this distance of 
time, to put together dispersed frag- 
ments of evidence in such a manner as 
to produce an authentic narrative which 
would have astonished the unfortunate 
licensor himself. 

There was then about town a man 
of good family, of some reading, and 
of some small literary talent, named 
Charles Blount. f In politics he be- 
longed to the extreme section of the 
Whig party. In the days of the. Exclu- 
sion Bill he had been one of Shaftes- 
bury’s brisk boys, and had, under the 

* Character of Edmund Bohun, 1GD2. 

t Dry den, in hiH Life of Lucian, speaks in 
too high terms of Blount’s abilities. But 
Dryden’s judgment was biassed ; for Blount’e 
first work was a pamphlet in defence Df the 
Conquest of Granada. 
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signature of Junius Brutus, magnified 
the virtues and public services of Titus 
Oates, and exhorted the Protestants to 
take signal vengeance on the Papists 
for the fire of London and for the mur- 
der of Godfrey,* As to the theological 
questions which were in issue between 
Protestants and Papists, Blount was 
perfectly impartial. He was an infidel, 
and the head of a small school of infi- 
dels who were troubled with a morbid 
desire to make converts. He translated 
from the Latin translation part of the 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana, and ap- 
pended to it notes of wBich the flippant 
profaneness called forth the severe 
censure of an unbeliever of a very 
different order, the illustrious Bayle.f 
Blount also attacked Christianity in 
several original treatises, or rather in 
several treatises purporting to be origi- 
nal ; for he was the most audacious of 
literary thieves, and transcribed, with- 
out acknowledgment, whole pages from 
authors who had preceded him. His 
delight was to worry the priests by 
asking them how light existed before 
the sun was made, how Paradise could 
be bounded by Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, 
and Euphrates, how serpents moved 
before they were '■■ondemned to crawl, 
and where Eve found thread to stitch 
her figleaves. To his speculations on 
these subjects he gave the lofty name 
of the Oracles of Reason; and indeed 
whatever he said or wrote was con- 
sidered as oracular by his disciples. Of 
those disciples the most noted was a 
bad writer named Gildon, who lived to 
pester another generation with doggrel 
and slander, and whose memory is still 
preserved, not by his own voluminous 
works, but by two or three lines in 
which his stupidity and venality have 
been contemptuously mentioned by 
Pope.} 

Little as either the intellectual or 

* gee his Appeal from the Country to the 
City for the Presentation of His Majesty's 
Person, Liberty, Property, and the Protestant 
Beligion. 

t See thD article on Apollonius in Bayfc’s 
Dictionary. I say that Blount made his trans- 
lation from the Latin ; for his works contain 
abundant proofs that he was not competent 
to translate from the Greek. 

t See Gildon’s edition of Blount’s Works, 
1695. 


the moral character of Blount may 
seem to deserve respect, it is in a great 
measure to him that we must attribute 
the emancipation of the English press. 
Between him and the licensers there 
was a feud of long standing. Before 
the Revolution one of his heterodox 
treatises had been grievously mutilated 
by Lestrange, and at last suppressed 
by orders from LeBtrange's superior 
the Bishop of London.* Bohun was 
a scarcely less severe critic than 
Lestrange. Blount therefore began to 
make war on the censorship and the 
censor. The hostilities were commenced 
by a tract which came forth without 
any license, and which was entitled A 
Just Vindication of Learning and of 
the Liberty of the Press, by Philo- 
patris.f Whoever reads this pieep, 
and is not aware that Blount was one 
of the most unscrupulous plagiaries 
that ever lived, will be surprised to 
find, mingled with the poor thoughts 
and poor words of a third rate pam- 
phleteer, passages sd elevated in sen- 
timent and style that they would bo 
worthy of the greatest name in letters. 
The truth is that the Just Vindication 
consists chiefly of garbled extracts from 
the Areopagitica of Milton. That noble 
discourse had been neglected by the 
generation to which it was addressed, 
had sunk into oblivion, and was at the 
mercy of every pilferer. The literary 
workmanship Df Blount resembled the 
architectural workmanship of those 
barbariany who used the Coliseum and 
the Theatre of Pompey as quarries, 
built hovels out of Ionian friezas, and 
propped cowhouses on pillars of luzulite. 
Blount concluded, as Milton had con- 
cluded, by recommending that the law 
should be so framed as to permit any 
book to bo printed without a license, 
provided that the name of the author 
or publisher werB registered.} The 

* Wood's Athenaj Oxonionses, under the 
name Henry Blount (Charles Blount’a father) ; 
Lgstrajige’s Observator, No. 2D0. 

t This piece was reprinted by Gildon in 
169.5 omong*Blount'B Works. 

t That thB plagiarism of Blount should 
have been detected by few of his contempo- 
raries*^ not wonderful. But It is wonderful 
that in the Biographic Britannica his Just 
Vindication should be warmly extolled, with- 
out the slightest hint that every thing good 
D D 
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Just Vindication was well received. 
The blow was speedily followed up. 
There still remained in the Areopagitica 
many fine passages which Blount had 
not used in his first pamphlet. Out of 
these passages he constructed a second 
pamphlet entitled Reasons for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.* To 
these Reasons he appended a postscript 
entitled a Just and True Character of 
Edmund Bohun. This Character was 
written with extreme bitterness. Pas' 
sages WPre quoted from the licenser’s 
writings to prove that he held the 
doctrines of passive obedience and non 
resistance. He was accused of using 
his power systematically for the purpose 
of favouring the enemips and -silencing 
the friends of the Sovereigns whose 
bread he ate ; and it was asserted that 
he was the friend and the pupil of his 
predecessor Sir Roger. 

The Just and True Character of 
Bohun could nut be publicly sold; but 
it was widely circulated. While it was 
passing from hand to hand, and while 
the Whigs were every where e^elaim 
ing against the new censor as a second 
Lestrangp, lie was requested to autho- 
rise the publication of an anonymous 
work entitled King William and Quepn 
Mary Conquerors, f He readily and 
indeed eagerly complied. For there 
was between the doctrines which he 
had long professed and the doctrines 
which were propounded in this treatise 
a coincidence so exact that many 
suspected him of being the author; 
nor was this suspicion weakened by 
a passage in which a compliment was 
paid to his political writings. But the 
real author was that very Blount who 

In it la stolen. Tha Areopagitica 1b not the 
only work which he pillaged on this occnwon. 
He took a splciirtirt passage from Bacon with- 
out acknowleilgment, 

* I unhesitatingly attribnfe this pamphlet 
to Blount, though it was not reprinted among 
hia works by Gildtm. If Blount rtirt not actu- 
ally write it. he must certainly have superin- 
tended the writing. That two men of letters, 
acting without concert, should bring out 
within a very short time two treatises on the 
same subject, one made out of one half of the 
AraopAgitica and the other marie Dut of the 
other half, ie incredible. Why Gililon did not 
choose to reprint the second pamphlet will 

T *ar hereafter. 

Bohvm’a Autobiography. 


was, at that very’ time, labouring to 
inflame the public both against the Li- 
censing Act and the licenser. Blount’s 
motives may easily be divined. His 
own opinions were diametrically op- 
posed to those which, on this occasion, 
he put forward in the most offensive 
manner. It is therefore impossible to 
doubt that his object was to ensnare 
and to ruin Boliun. It was a base and 
wicked scheme. But it cannot bo 
denied that the trap was laid and 
baited with much skill. The republican 
succeeded in personating a high Tory. 
The atheist succeeded in personating 
a high Churchman. The pamphlet 
concluded with a devout prayer that 
the God of light and love would open 
the understanding and govern the will 
of Englishmen, so that they might see 
the things which belonged to their 
peace. The censor was in raptures. 
In evpry page he found his dwti thoughts 
expressed more plainly than he had 
ever expressed them. Never before, in 
his opinion, had the true claim of their 
Majesties to obedience been so clearly 
stated. Every Jacobite who Tead this 
admirable tract must inevitably be 
converted. The nonjurors would flock 
to take the oaths. The nation, so long 
divided, would at length be united. 
From these pleasing dreams Bohun 
was awakened by learning, a few horn’s 
after the appearance of the discourse 
which had charmed him, that the title- 
page had set all London in a flame, 
and that the odious words, King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary Conquerors, had 
moved the indignation of multitudes 
who had never read further. Only 
four days after the publication he 
heard that the House of Commons had 
taken the matter up, that the book 
had been called by some members a 
rascally book, and that, as the author 
was unknown, the Serjpant at Arms 
whs in search of the licenser.* Bohun’s 
mind had never been strong; and he 
was entirely unnerved and bewildered 
by the fury and suddenness of the 
stbrm which had burst upon him. He 
went to the House. Most of the mem- 

■ Bohun’s Autobiography ; Commons’ Jour- 
nals, Jan. 20. lGI^ u 
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berB whom he met in the passages and 
lobbies frowned on him. When he was 
put to the bar, and, after three pro- 
found obeisances, ventured to lift his 
head and look round him, he could 
read his doom in the angry and con- 
temptuous looks which were cast on 
him from every side. Hb hesitated, 
blundered, contradicted himself, called 
the Speaker My Lord, and, by his con- 
fused way of speaking, raised a tempest 
of rude laughter which confused him 
still more. As soon a3 he had with- 
drawn, it was unanimously resolved 
that the obnoxious tif atise should be 
burned in Palace Yard by the common 
hangman. It was also resolved, with- 
out a division, that the King should be 
requested to remove Bohun from the 
office of licenser. The poor man, ready 
to faint with grief and fear, was con- 
ducted by the officers of the House to 
a place of confinement,* 

Put scarcely was he in his prison 
when a large body of members cla- 
morously demanded a more important 
victim. Burnet had, shortly after he 
became Bishop of Salisbury, addressed 
to the clergy of his diocese a Pastoral 
Letter, exhorting them to take the 
oaths. In one paragraph of this letter 
he had held language hearing some 
resemblance to that of the pamphlet 
which had just been sentenced to the 
flames. There were indeed distinctions 
which a judicious and impartial tri- 
bunal would not have failed to notice. 
But the tribunal before which Burnet 
was arraigned was neither judicious 
nor impartial. His faults had made 
him many enemies, and his virtues 
many more. The discontented Whigs 
complained that he leaned towards the 
Court, the High Churchmen that lie 
leaned towards the Dissenters ; nor can 
it be supposed that a man of so much 
boldness and so little tact, a man so 
indiscreetly frank and so restlessly 
active, had passed through life without 
crossing the schemes und wounding 
the feelings of some whose opinions 
agreed with his. He was regafded 
with peculiar malevolence by Howe. 


Howe had never, even whilB he was in 
office, been in the habit of restraining 
his bitter and petulant tongue ; and hre 
had recently been turned out of office 
in a way which had made him un- 
governably ferocious. The history of 
his dismission is not accurately known : 
but there was no doubt that something 
had happened which had cruelly galled 
his temper. If rumour could be trusted, 
he had fancied that Mary was in love 
with him, and had availed himself of 
an opportunity which offered itself 
while he was in attendance on her as 
Vice Chamberlain to make some ad- 
vances which had justly moved her 
indignation. Soon after he was dis- 
carded, he was prosecuted for having, 
in a fit of passion, beaten one of his 
servants savagely within the verge of 
the palace. He had pleaded guilty, 
and had been pardoned : but from this 
time he showed, on every oci’iision, the 
most rancorous personal hatred of his 
royal mistress, of her husband, and of 
all who were favoured by either. It 
was known that the C^ucen frequently 
consulted Burnet; and Howe was pos- 
sessed with the belief that her severity 
was to be imputed to Burnet’s in- 
fluence. * Now was the time to be 
revenged. In a long and elaborate 
speech the spiteful Whig, — for such 
he still affected to be, — represented 
Burnet tus a Tory of the worst class. 
“There should be a law," he said, 
“making it penal for the clergy to 
introduce politics into thpir discourses. 
Formerly they sought to ers’ave us by 
crying up the divine and indefeasible 
right of the hereditary prince. Now 
they try to arrive at the same result 
by telling us that we are a conquered 
people." It was moved that the- 
Bishop should he impeached. To this 
motion there was an unanswerable ob- 
jection, which the Sppaker pointed 
out. The Pastoral Letter had besn 
written in 1689, and was therefore 
covered by the Act of Grace which 
had •been, passed in 1690. Yet a 
member was not ashamed to say, “No 
matter: impeach him; and fore b him 



* Oldmiion ; Narcissus LuttreU's Diary, 
Nov. and Dec. 1692 ; Burnet, 11. 834; Bohun'l 
Autobiography. 
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to plead the Act.” Few, however, 
were disposed to take a course so un- 
worthy of a House of Commons. Some 
wag cried out, “Burn it; burn it ; *’ 
and this bad pun ran along the benches, 
and was received with shouts of laugh- 
ter. It was moved that the Pastoral 
Letter should be burned by the common 
hangman. A long and vehement de- 
bate followed. For Burnet was a man 
warmly loved as well as warmly 
hated. The great majority of the 
Whigs stood firmly by him ; and his 
goodnature and generosity had made 
him friends even among the Tories. 
The contest lasted two days. Mon- 
tague and Finch, men of widely differ- 
ent opinions, appear to have been fore- 
most among the Bishop’s champions. 
An attempt to get rid of the subject 
by moving the previous question failed, 
At length the main question was put; 
and the Pastoral Letter was condemned 
to the flames by a small majority in a 
full house. The Ayes were a hundred 
and sixty two: the Noes a hundred 
and fifty five,* The general opinion, at 
least of the capital, seems to have been 
that Burnet was cruelly treated, t 

He was not naturally a man of fine 
feelings ; and the life which he had 
led had not tended to make them 
finer. He had been during many years 
a mark for theological and political 
animosity. Grave doctors had anathe- 
matised him: ribald poets had lam- 
pooned him: princes and ministers 
had laid snares for his life : he had 
been long a wanderer and an exile, in 
constant peril of being kidnapped, 
struck in the boots, hanged, quar- 
tered. Yet none of these things had 
ever moved him. His selfconceit had 
been proof against ridicule, and his 
dauntless temper against danger. But 
on this occasion his fortitude seems to 
have failed him. To be stigmatized 
by the popular branch of thB legisla- 
ture as a teacher of doctrines so servile 
that they disgusted even Tories, to he 

* Grey's Debates ; Commons’ Journals, Jan. 
21. 23. 169| ; Bohun’s Autobiography ; K lin- 
net* a Life and Reign of King William and 
Queen Mary, 

t “ Most men pitying the Bishop,”— Bohuu's 
Autobiography. 


_oined in one sentence of condemnation 
with the editor of Filmer, was too 
much. How deeply Burnet was 
wounded appeared many years later, 
when, after his death, his History of 
his Life and Times was given to the 
world. In that work he is ordinarily 
garrulous even to minuteness about all 
that concerns himself, and sometimes 
relates with amusing ingenuousness his 
Dwn mistakes and the censures which 
those mistakes brought upon him. But 
about the ignominious judgment passed 
by the House of Commons on his Pas- 
toral Letter he^has preserved a most 
significant silence.* 

The plot which ruined Bohun, though 
it did no honour to those who contrived 
it, produced important and salutary 
effects. Before the conduct of the un- 
lucky licenser had been brought under 
the consideration of Parliament, the 
Commons had resolved, without any 
division, and, as far as appears, with- 
out any discussion, that the Act which 
subjected literature to a censorship 
should be continued. But the question 
had now assumed a new aspect; and 
the continuation of the Act was no 
longer regarded as a matter of course. 
A feeling in favour of the liberty of 
the press, a feeling not yet, it iu true, 
of wide extent or formidable intensity, 
began to show itself. The existing 
system, it was said, was prejudicial 
both to commerce and to learning. 
Could it be expected that any capitalist 
would advance the funds necessary for 
a great literary undertaking, or that 
any scholar would expend years of toil 
and research on such an undertaking, 
while it was possible that, at the last 
moment, the caprice, the malice, the 
folly of one man might frustrate the 

* The votB of the Commons ia mentioned 
with much feeling in the memoirs which Bur- 
net wrote at the time. “ It look’d,*' he Bays, 
“ somewhat extraordinary that I, who per- 
happs was the greatest assertor of publick 
liberty, from my first setting out, of any 
writer of the age, should be soa severely treated 
as an Aiemy to it. But the truth was the 
Tcx^ea never liked me, and the Whiggs hated 
me because I went not into their notions and 
passions. But even this, and worse things 
that may happen to me shall not, I hope, bo 
able to make me depart from moderate prin- 
ciples and the just asserting tho liberty of 
mankind.” — Burnet H3. Harl. 6584, 
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whole design? And was it certain that 
the law which so grievously restricted 
both the freedom of trade and the free- 
dom of thought had really added to 
the security of the State? Had not 
recent experience proved that the li- 
censer might himself be an enemy of 
their Majesties, or, worse still, an ab- 
flurd and perverse friend ; that he might 
suppress a book of which it would be 
for their interest that every house in 
the country should have a copy, and 
that he might readily give his sanction 
to a libel which tendf d to make them 
hateful to their people, and which de- 
served to be torn and burned by the 
hand of Ketch? Had the government 
gained much by establishing a literary 
police which prevented Englishmen 
from having the History of the Bloody 
Circuit, and allowed them, by way of 
compensation, to rend tracts which re- 
presented King William and Queen 
Mary as conquerors? 

In that age persons who were not 
specially interested in a public bill 
very seldom petitioned Parliament 
against it or for it. The only petitions 
therefore which were at this conjunc- 
ture presented to the two Houses 
against the censorship came from book- 
sellers, bookbinders, and printers.* But 
the opinion which these classes ex- 
pressed was certainly not confined to 
them. 

The law which was about to expire 
had lasted eight years. It was renewal 
for only two years. It appears, from 
an entry in the Journals of the Com- 
mons which unfortunately is defective, 
that a division took place on an amend- 
ment about the nature of which we are 
left entirely in the dark. The votes 
were, ninety nine to eighty. In the 
Lords it was proposed, according to the 
suggestion offered fifty years before by 
Milton and stolen from him by Blount, 
to exempt from the authority of the 
licenser every book which bore the 
name of an author nr publisher. This 
amendment was rejected; and thtfbill 
passed, but not without a protest signed 
by eleven peers, who declared that they 

* Commons' Journals* Feb. 27. 1G9§ ; Lords’ 
Journals, Mar. 4. 


could not think it for the public in- 
terest to subject all learning and true 
information to the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of a mercenary and perhaps 
ignorant licenser. Among those who 
protested were Halifax, Shrewsbury, 
and Mulgrave, three noblemen belong- 
ing to different political parties, but all 
distinguished by their literary attain- 
ments. It is to be lamented that the 
signatures of Tillotson and Burnet, 
who were both present on that day, 
should bo wanting. Dorset was ab- 
sent * 

Blount, by whose exertions and ma- 
chinations the opposition to the censor- 
ship had been raised, did not live to 
see that opposition successful. Though 
not a very young man, he was possessed 
by an insane passion for the sister of 
his deceased wife. Having long la- 
boured in vain to convince the object 
of his love that she might lawfully 
marry him, he at last, whether from 
weariness of life, or in the hope of 
touching her heart, inflicted on himself 
a wound of which, after languishing 
long, he died. He has often been 
mentioned as a blasphemer and self- 
murderer. But the important service 
which, by means doubtless most im- 
moral and dishonourable, he rendered 
to his country, has passed almost, un- 
noticed. f 

* Lords' Journals, March 8. 1G9^. 

f In the article on Blount in the Biograpliia 
JlritMinica he is extolled as having borne a 
principal share in the emancipation of the 
press. But the writer was very imperfectly 
Informed as to the facts. 

It is strange that the circumstances of 
Blount’s death should be so uncertain. That 
be died of a wound inflicted by his own hand, 
and that he languished long, are undisputed 
facts. The common Htory wbh that he shot 
himself ; and Narcissus Luttrell, at the time, 
made an entry to this effect in his Diary. On thB 
other hand, Tope, who had the very best oppor- 
tunities of obtaining accurate information, as- 
serts that Blount, 11 being in love with a near 
kinswoman of his, and rejected, gave himself 
a*stab in the arm, as pretending to kill him- 
self, of the^consequences of which he really 
died,” — Note on the Epilogue to the Satires, 
Dialogue I. Warburton, who had lived, first 
with the heroes of the Dunciad, and then 
with the moBt eminent men of letters of hiB 
time, ought to have known the truth ; and 
Warburton, by his silence, confirms Pope’s as- 
sertion. Gil don's rhapsody about the death 
of his friend will suit either story equally. 
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Late in this busy and eventful 
state of session the attention of the 
Ireland. Houses was called to the con- 
dition of Ireland. The government 
of that' kingdom had, during the six 
months which followed the surrender 
of Limerick, been in an unsettled 
state. It was not till those Irish 
troops wIid adhered to Sarsfield had 
sailed for France, and till those who 
had made their election to remain 
at home had been disbanded, that 
William at length put forth a pro- 
clamation solemnly announcing the 
termination of the civil war. From 
the hostility of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, destitute as they now were of 
chiefs, of arms,' and of organisation, 
nothing was to be apprehended beyond 
occasional robberies and murders. But 
the war cry of the Irishry had scarcely 
died away when the murmurs of the 
Englishry began to he heard. Con- 
ingsby was during some months at the 
head of the administration. He soon 
made himself in the highest degree 
odious to the dominant caste. He was 
an unprincipled man: he was insati- 
able of riches ; and he was in a situa- 
tion in which riches were easily to be 
obtained by an unprincipled man. Im- 
mense sums of money, immehse quan- 
tities of military Stores, had been sent 
over from England. Immense confis- 
cations were taking place in Ireland. 
The rapacious governor had daily op- 
portunities of embezzling and extort- 
ing ; and of thosB opportunities he 
availed himself without scruple or 
shame. This however was not, in the 
estimation of the colonists, his greatest 
offence. They might have pardoned 
his covetousness : but they could not 
pardon the clemency which he showed 
to their vanquished and enslaved ene- 
mies. His clemency indeed amounted 
merely to this, that he loved money 
more than he hated Papists, and that 
he was not unwilling to sell for a high 
price a scanty measure of justice to 
some of the oppressed class. Unhap- 
pily, to the ruling minority, sore from 
recent conflict and drunk with recent 
victory, the subjugated majority was 
as a drove of cattle, or rather as a 
pack of wolves, Man acknowledges in 


the inferior animals no rights incon- 
sistent with his own convenience ; and 
as man deals with the inferior animals 
the Cromwellian thought himself at 
liberty to deal with the Roman Catho- 
lic. Coningsby therefore drew on him- 
Belf a greater storm of obloquy by his 
few good acts than by his many bad 
acts. The clamour against him was 
so violent that he was removed; and 
Sidney went over, with the full power 
and dignity of Lord Lieutenant, to 
hold a Parliament at Dublin.* 

But the easyrtemper and graceful 
manners of Sidney failed to produce 
a conciliatory effect. He does not in- 
deed appear to have been greedy of 
unlawful gain. But he did not restrain 
with a sufficiently firm hand the crowd 
of subordinate functionaries whom Con- 
ingsby’s example and protection hud 
encouraged to plunder the public and 
to sell their good offices to suitors. 
Nor was the new Viceroy of a temper 
to bear hard on the 'feeble remains of 
the native aristocracy. He therefore 

* The charges brought against Coningsby 
will be found in the Journals of the two 
Houses of the English Parliament. Those 
charges were, after the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, versified by Prior, whom Coningsby 
had treated with great insolence and harsh- 
ness. I will quote a few stanzas. It will be 
seen that the poet condescended to imitate the 
Style of the street ballads. 

11 Of Nero, tyrant, petty king, 

Wlio heretofore did rclffii 
In famed Hibernia, 1 will sing. 

And in a ditty plain.” 

11 The articles recorded stand 
Against this peerleie peer; 

Search buL the archive* of the land, 

You'll find them written there. ” 

The story of Gafney 13 then related. Con- 
ingsby’s peculations are described thus : 

” Vast quantities of stores did he 
Embezzle and purloin j 
Ol' the King's storea lie Kept a key, 

Converting them to coin, 

“The forfeited estates also, 

Both real and personal. 

Did with the stores together go. 

Fierce Cerberus swallow'd all.'' 

The last charge is the favour shown the 
Roman Catholics : 

“ Nero, without the least disguise, 

The FupiHiB at all times 
Still favour'd, anti [heir robborlo* 

1 Look'd on as trivial crimes. 

M The Protestants whom they did rob 
During hi* government, 

Were forced with patience, like good Job, 

To rest themselves content. 

“For lie did basely them refuse 
All legal remedy*; 

The Homans still lie well did 0*e» 

Still screened their roguery.” 
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speedily became an object of suspicion 
jfi and aversion to the Anglo, sax on settlers. 

His first act was to send out the writs 
for a general election. The Roman 
Catholics hud been excluded from 
every municipal corporation ; but no 
law had yet deprived them of the 
county franchise. It is probable how- 
ever that not a single Roman Catholic 
freeholder ventured to approach the 
hustings. The members chosen were, 
with scarcely an exception, men ani- 
mated by the spirit of Enniskillen and 
Londonderry, a spirit Eminently heroic 
in times of distress and peril, but too 
often cruel and imperious in tile season 
of prosperity and power. They de- 
tested the civil treaty of Limerick, 
and were indignant when they learned 
that the Lord Lieutenant fully expected 
from them a parliamentary ratifica- 
tion of that odious contract, a contract 
which gave a licence to the idolatry of 
the mass, and which prevented good 
Protestants from ruining their Popish 
neighbours by bringing civil actions 
for injuries done during the war.'* 

On the fifth of October 1692 the 
Parliament met at Dublin in Chi- 
chester House. It was very differently 
composed from the assembly which 
had borne the same title in 1689. 
Scarcely one peer, not one member of 
the House of Commons, who had sate 
at the King’s Inns, was t.D be seen. 
To the crowd of O’s and Macs, de- 
scendants of the old princes of the 
island, had succeeded men whose names 
indicated a Saxon origin. A single 0, 
an apostate from the faith of his fathers, 
and three Macs, evidently emigrants 
from Scotland, and probably Presby- 
terians, had seats in the assembly. 

The Parliament, thus composed, had 
then less than the powers of the As- 
sembly of Jamaica or of the Assembly 
of Virginia. Not only was the Legis- 
lature which sate at Dublin subject to 
the absolute control of the Legislature 
whifh sate at Westminster: hut a law 
passed in the fifteenth century, during 
the administration of the Lord Deputy 
Poynings, and called by his name, had 
provided that no bill which had not 

* An Account of the Sessions Df Parliament 
in Ireland, 1692, London, 1698. 
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been considered and approved by the 
Privy Council of England should be 
brought into either House in Ireland, 
and that every bill so considered and 
approved should be either passed with- 
out amendment or rejected.* 

The session opened with a solemn 
recognition of the paramount authority 
of the mother country. The Commons 
ordered their clerk to read to them the 
English Act which required them to 
take the Oath of Supremacy and to 
subscribe the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation. Having heard the Act 
read, they immediately proceeded to 
obey it. Addresses were then voted 
which expressed the warmest gratitude 
and attachment to the King. Two 
members, who had been untrue to the 
Protestant and English interest during 
the troubles, were expelled. Supplies, 
liberal when compared with the re- 
sources of a country devastated by 
years of predatory war, were voted 
with eagerness. But the bill for con- 
firming the Act of Settlement was 
thought to be too favourable to the 
native gentry, a' id, as it could not be 
amended, was with little ceremony 
rejected. A Committee, of the whole 
House resolved that the unjustifiable 
indulgence with which the Irish had 
been treated since the battle of the 
Boyne was one of the chief causes of 
the misery of the kingdom. A Com- 
mittee of Grievances sate daily till 
eleven in the evening; and the pro- 
ceedings of this inquest greatly alarmed 
the Castle. Many instances of gross 
venality and knavery on the part of 
men high in office were brought to 
light, and many instances also of what 
was then thought a criminal lenity to- 
wards the subject nation. This Papist 
had been allowed to enlist in the army: 
that Papist had been allowed to keep a 
gun : a third had too good a horse : a 
fourth had been protected against Pro- 
testants w r ho wished to bring actions 
against hipi for wrongs committed dur- 
ing the years of confusion. The Lord 
Lieutenant, having obtained nearly a a 
muctPmoney as he could expect, deter- 
mined to put an end to these unpleasant 

* This Act is 10 H. 7. c. 4. It was explained 
by another Act, 3 Si 4 P. and M. c. 4. 
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inquiries. He knew, however, that if 
he quarrelled with the Parliament for 
treating either peculators or Papists 
with severity, he should have little 
support in England. He therefore 
looked out for a pretext, and was 
fortunate enough to find one. The 
Commons had passed a vote which 
might with some plausibility be repre- 
sented as inconsistent with the Poyn- 
ings statute . Any thing which looked 
like a violation of that great fundam ental 
law was likely to excite strong disap- 
probation on the other side of Saint 
George’s Channel. The Viceroy saw 
bis advantage, and availed himself of 
it. He went to the chamber of the 
Lords at Chichester House, sent for 
the Commons, reprimanded them in 
strong language, charged them with 
undutifully and ungratefully encroach- 
ing on the rights of the mother country, 
and put an end to the session.* 

Those whom he had lectured with- 
drew full of resentment. The imputa- 
tion which he had thrown on them was 
unjust They had a strong feeling of 
love and reverence for the land from 
which they sprang, and looked with 
confidence for redress to the supreme 
Parliament. Several of them went to 
London for the purpose of vindicating 
themselves and of accusing the Lord 
Lieutenant. They were favoured with 
a long and attentive audience, both by 
the Lords and by the Commons, and 
were requested to put the substance of 
what had been said into writing. The 
humble language of the petitioners, 
and their protestations that they had 
never intended to violate the Poynings 

* The history of this session I have take]! 
from the Journals of the Irish Lords and 
Commons, from the narratives laid in writing 
before the English Lords and Commons by 
members of the Parliament of Ireland, and 
from a pamphlet entitled a Short Account of 
the Sessions of Parliament in Ireland, 1692, 
London, 1693. Burnet seems to me to have 
taken a correct view of the dispute ; ii. 118. 
“ The English in Ireland thought the govern- 
ment favoured the Irish too much : sorhe 
uaii this was the effect of bribery, whereas 
others thought it was necessary to keep them 
safe from the prosecutions of the English, 
who hated them, and were much sharpened 

against them There were also great 

complaints of an ill administration, chiefly in 
the revenue, in the pay of the army, and in 
the embezzling of stores.” 


statute, or to dispute the paramount 
authority of England, effaced the im- 
pression -which Sidney’s accusations 
had made. Roth Houses addressed the 
King on the state of Ireland. They 
censured no delinquent by name : but 
they expressed an opinion that there 
had been gross maladministration, that 
the public had been plundered, and 
that the Roman Catholics had been 
treated with unjustifiable tenderness. 
William in reply promised that what 
weis amiss should be corrected. His 
friend Sidney was soon recalled, and 
consoled for the loss of the viceregal 
dignity with the lucrative place of 
Master of the Ordnance. The go- 
vernment of Ireland was for a time 
entrusted to Lords Justices, among 
whom Sir Henry Capel, a zealous Whig, 
very little disposed to show indulgence 
to Papists, had the foremost place. 

The prorogation drew nigh ; and still 
the fate of the Triennial Bill XheRin? 
was uncertain. Some of the re t J R , J B t p h '* D 
ablest ministers thought the ^rUnnlai 
bill a good one ; and, even had Bl11, 
they thought it a bad one, they would 
probably have tried to dissuade their 
master from rejecting it. It was im- 
possible, however, to remove from his 
mind the impression that a concession 
on this point would seriously impair 
his authority. Not relying on the 
judgment of his ordinary advisers, he 
sent Portland to ask the opinion of Sir 
William Temple. Temple had made 
a retreat for himself at a place called 
Moor Park, in the neighbourhood of 
Farnham. The country round his 
dwelling was almost a wilderness, His 
amusement during some years had been 
to create in the waste what those Dutch 
burgomasters, among whom he had 
passed some of the best years of his life, 
would have considered as a paradise. 
His hermitage had been occasionally 
honoured by the presence of the King, 
who hadfrom a boy known and esteemed 
the author of the Triple Alliance, and 
wnc was well pleased to find, among 
the heath and furze of the wilds of 
Surrey, a spot which seemed to be part 
of Holland, a straight canal, a terrace, 
rows of clipped trees, and rectangular 
beds of flowers and potherbs. 
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Portland now repaired to this se- 
cluded abode, and consulted tho oracle. 
Temple was decidedly of opinion that 
the bill ought to pass. He was appre- 
hensive that the reasons which led him 
to form this opinion might not be fully 
and correctly reported to the King by 
Portland, who was indeed as brave a 
soldier and as trusty a friend as ever 
lived, whose natural abilities were 
not inconsiderable, and who, in some 
departments of business, had great 
experience, but who was very imper- 
fectly acquainted wilh the history and 
constitution of England. 'As the state of 
Sir William’s health made it impossible 
for him to go himself to Kensington, 
lie determined to send his secretary 
thither. The secretary was a poor 
scholar of four or five and twenty, under 
whose plain garb and ungainly deport- 
ment were concealed some of the choicest 
gifts that have ever been bestowed on 
any of tho children of men ; rare powers 
of observation, brilliant wit, grotesque 
invention, humour of the most austere 
flavour, yet exquisitely delicious, elo- 
quence singularly pure, manly, and 
perspicuous. This young man was 
named Jonathan Swift. He was born 
in Ireland, but would have thought 
himself insulted if he had been called 
an Irishman. He was of unmixed 
English blood, and, through life, re- 
garded the aboriginal population of 
the island in which he first drew breath 
as an alien and a servile caste. He 
had in the late reign kept terms at the 
University of Dublin, but had been 
distinguished there only by his irregu- 
larities, and had with difficulty obtained 
his degree. At the time of the Revo- 
lution, he had, with many thousands 
of his fellow colonists, taken refuge in 
the mother country from the violence 
of Tyrconnel, and had been sd fortunate 
as to obtain shelter at Moor Park.* 
For that shelter, however, he had to 
pay a heavy price. He was thought 
to be sufficiently remunerated for hi* 
services with twenty pounds . 0 ? year 
and his board. He dined at the se- 
cond table. Sometimes, indeed, when 
better company was not to be had, he 

* Ab to Bwift’s extraction and early lif 9 , 
bco the Anecdotes written by himself. 


was honoured by being invited ft) play 
at cards with his patron ; and on such 
occasions Sir William was so generous 
as to give his antagonist a little silver 
to begin with.* The humble student 
would not have dared to raise his eyes 
to a lady of family: but, when he had 
become a clergyman, he began, after 
the fashion of the clergymen of that 
generation, to makB love to a pretty 
waitingmaid who was the chief orna- 
ment of the servants’ hall, and whose 
name is inseparably associated with 
his in a sad and mysterious history. 

Swift many years later confessed 
some part of what he felt when he 
found himself on his way to Court 
His spirit had been bowed down, and 
might seem to have been broken, by 
calamities and humiliations. The lan- 
guage which he was in the habit of 
holding to his patron, as far as we can 
judge from the specimens which still 
remain, was that of a lacquey, or rather 
of a beggar. f A sharp word or a cold 
look of the master sufficed to make the 
servant miserable during several days. J 
But this tameness was merely the tame- 
ness with which a tiger, caught, caged, 
and starved, submits to the keeper who 
brings him food. The humble menial 
was at heart thB haughtiest, thB most 
aspiring, the most vindictive, the most 
despotic of men. And now at length 
a great, a boundless prospect was open- 
ing before him. To William he was 
already slightly known. At MoorPark 
the King had sometimes, when his host 
was confined by gout to an easy chair, 
been attended by the secretary about 
the grounds. His Majesty had conde- 
scended to teach his companion the 
Dutch way of cutting and eating aspa- 
ragus, and had graciously asked whe- 
ther Mr. Swift would like to have a 
captain’s commission in a cavalry regi- 
ment. But now for the first time the 
young man was to stahd in tho royal 
presence as a counsellor. He was ad- 
mitted into the closet, delivered a letter 
from Temple, and explained and en- 
forced the arguments which that letter 
contained, concisely, but doubtless with 

* Journal to Stella, Letter liii. 

t Bee Swift’s Letter to Temple of Oct. 6. 1694. 

j Journal to Stella, Letter rix. 
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clearness and ability, There was, he 
said, no reason to think that short Par- 
liaments would be more disposed than 
long Parliaments to encroach on the 
just prerogatives of the Crown. In 
fact the Parliament which had, in the 
preceding generation, waged war against 
a king, led him captive, sent him to the 
prison, to the bar, to the scaffold, was 
known in our annals as emphatically 
the Long Parliament. Never would 
such disasters have befallen the mo- 
narchy but for the fatal law which' 
secured that assembly from dissolution.* 
In this reasoning there was, it must be 
owned, a flaw which a man less shrewd 
than William might easily detect. That 
one restriction of the royal prerogative 
had been mischievous did not prove 
that another restriction would be salu- 
tary. It by no means followed, because 
one sovereign had been ruined by being 
unable to get rid of a hostile Parlia- 
ment, that another sovereign might not 
be ruined by being forced to part with 
a friendly Parliament. To the great 
mortification of the ambassador, his 
arguments failed to shake the King’s 
resolution. On the fourteenth of March 
the Commons were summoned to the 
Tipper House : the title of the Trien- 
nial Bill was read; and it was an- 
nounced, after the ancient form, that 
the King and Queen would take the 
matter into their consideration. The 
Parliament was then prorogued. 

Soon after the prorogation William 
Mini*. set out for the Continent. It 
SSogw. was necessary that, before his 
menu. departure, he should make 
some important changes. He was re- 
solved not to discard Nottingham, on 
whose integrity, a virtue rare among 
English statesmen, he placed a well 
founded reliance. Yet, if Nottingham 
remained Secretary of State, it was 
impossible to employ Russell at sea. 
Russell, thougH much mortified, was 
induced to accept a lucrative place in 
the household; and two naval officers 
of great note in their profession!" Kill e- 
grew and Delaval, were placed at the 
Board of Admiralty and entrusted wi*h 
the command of the Channel Fleet.f 

* Swift's Anaodotea. 

t London Gnoatte, March 27. 16M. 


These arrangements caused much mur- 
muring among the Whigs : for Kille- 
grew and Delaval were certainly To- 
ries, and were by many suspected of 
being Jacobites. But other promo- 
tions which took place at the same 
time proved that the King wished to 
bear himself evenly between the hostile 
factions. Nottingham had, during a 
year, been the sole Secretary of State. 
He was now joined with a colleague 
in whose society he must have felt 
himself very ill at ease, John Trench- 
ard. Trenchard belonged to the ex- 
treme section of the Whig party. He 
was a Taunton man, animated by that 
spirit which had, during two genera- 
tions, peculiarly distinguished Taun- 
ton. He had, in the days of Pope- 
burnings and of Protestant flails, been 
one of the renowned Green Riband 
Club: he had been an active member 
of several stormy Parliaments : he had 
brought in the first Exclusion Bill: he 
had been deeply concerned in the plots 
formed by the chiefs of the opposition: 
he had fled to the Continent: he had 
been long an exile; and he had been 
excepted by name from the general 
pardon of 1686. Though his life had 
been passed in turmoil, his temper was 
naturally calm ; but he was closely 
connected with a set of men whose 
passions were far fiercer than his own. 
He had married the sister of Hugh 
Speke, one of the falsest and most ma- 
lignant of the libellers who brought 
disgrace on the cause of constitutional 
freedom. Aaron Smith, the solicitor 
of tli e Treasury, a man in whom the fa- 
natic and the pettifogger were strangely 
united, possessed too much influence 
over the new Secretary, with whom he 
had, ten years before, discussed plans 
of rebellion at the Rose, Why Trench- 
ard was selected in preference to many 
men of higher rank and greater ability 
for a post of the first dignity and im- 
portance, it is difficult to say. It seems 
•however that, though he bore the title 
and drew the salary of Secretary of 
State, he was not trusted with any of 
the graver secrets of State, and that he- 
was little more than a superintendent 
of police, charged to. look after the 
printers of unlicensed books, the pas- 
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tors of nonjuring congregations, and 
the haunters of treason taverns.* 

Another Whig of far higher cha- 
racter was called at the same time to a 
far higher place in the admin istra lion. 
The Great Seal had now been four 
years in commission. Since Maynard’s 
retirement, the constitution of the 
Court of Chancery had commanded 
little respect. Trevor, who was the 
First Commissioner, wanted neither 
parts nor learning : hut his integrity 
was with good reason suspected ; and 
the duties, which, £,s Speaker of the 
House of Commons, he had to perform 
during four or five months in the bu- 
siest part of every year, made it im- 
possible for him to bean efficient judge 
in equity. The suitors complained 
that they had to wait a most unrea- 
sonable time for judgments, and that, 
when, after long delay, a judgment had 
been pronounced, it was very likely to 
be reversed on appeal. Meanwhile 
there was no minister of justice, no 
great functionary to whom it especially 
belonged to advise the King as to the 
appointment of Judges, of Counsel for 
the Crown, of Justices of the Peace. j - 
It was known that William was sensi- 
ble of the inconvenience of this state of 
things ; and, during several months, 
there had been flying rumours that a 
Lord Keeper or a Lord Chancellor 
would soon be appointed.! T1 ib name 
most frequently mentioned was that of 
Nottingham. But the reasons which 
had prevented him from accepting thB 
Great Seal in 1689 had, since that 
year, rather gained than lost strength. 
William at length fixed his choice on 
Somers. 

Somers was only in his forty second 
year; and five years had not elapsed 
since, on the great day of the trial of the 
Bishops, his powers had first been made 
known to the world. From that timB 
his fame had been steadily and rapidly 
rising. Neither in forensic nor in par- 
liamentary eloquence had he any su-« 
perior. The consistency of hi^pwiblic 

* Burnet, ii. 108., unci Speaker Onslow’s 
Note ; Sprat ' b True Account of the Horrid 
Conspiracy ; Letter to Trent: hard, 1GM. 

t llurnet, ii. 107. 

j These rumours ire more than once men- 
fim^i Namiaans Lnttrell's Diary. 
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conduct had gained for him th* entire 
confidence of the Whigs ; and the ur- 
banity of his manners had conciliated 
the Tories. It was not without great 
reluctance that he consented to quit an 
assembly over which he exercised an 
immense influence for an assembly 
where it would be necessary for him to 
sit io silence. He had bean but a short 
time in great practice. His savings 
were small. Not having the means of 
supporting a hereditary title, he must, 
Af he accepted the high dignity which 
was offered to him, preside during some 
years in the Upper House without 
taking part in the debates. The opinion 
of others, however, was that he would 
be more useful as head of the law than 
even as head of the Whig party in the 
Commons. He was sent for to Ken- 
sington, and called into the Council 
Chamber. Cacrmarthen spoke in the 
name of the King. “Sir John,” he 
said, “it is necessary for the public 
service that you should take this charge 
upon you; ami I have it in command 
from His Majesty to say that he can 
admit of no excuse.” Somers submitted. 
The seal was delivered to him, with a 
patent which entitled him to a pension 
of two thousand a year from the day 
on which he should quit his office ; and 
he was immediately sworn in a Privy 
Councillor and Lord Keeper.* 

The Gazette which announced these 
changes in the administration, _ 
announced also the King s ub- 
parture. He set out for Hoi- lIolland - 
land on the twenty-fourth of March* 

He left orders that the Estates of 
Scotland should, after a recess A «eulon 
of more than two years and a 
half, he again called together. 8coll * I,rt - 
Hamilton, who had lived many months 
in retirement, had, since the fall of 
Melville, been reconciled to the Court, 
and now consented to quit his retreat, 
and to occupy Holyrood House as Lord 
High Commissioner. It was necessary 
that orre of the Secretaries of State for 
Scotland should be in attendance on the 
King. The Master of Stair had there- 
foje gone to the Continent. His col- 
league, Johnstone, was chief manager 

* London Gazette, March 27. 1629 ; Nir- 
dsaufl LuttrelT* Diaxfv. 
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for the Crown at Edinburgh, and was 
charged to correspond regularly with 
Carstairs, who never quitted William.* 
It might naturally have been ex- 
pected that the session would be tur- 
bulent. The Parliament was that very 
Parliament which had, in 1689, passed, 
by overwhelming majorities, all the 
most violent resolutions which Mont- 
gomery and his club could frame, 
which had refused supplies, which had 
proscribed the ministers of the Crown, 
which had closed the Courts of Justice, 
which had seemed bent on turning 
Scotland into an oligarchical republic. 
In 1690 the Estates had been in a better 
temper. Yet, even in 1690, they had, 
when the ecclesiastical polity of the 
realm was under consideration, paid 
little deference to what was well known 
to be the royal wish. They had abolish- 
ed patronage : they had sanctioned the 
rabbling of the episcopal clergy: they 
had refused to pass a Toleration Act. 
It seemed likely that they would still 
be found unmanageable when questions 
touching religion came before them ; 
and such questions it was unfortunately 
necessary to bring forward. William 
had, during the recess, attempted to 
persuade the General Assembly of the 
Church to receive into communion such 
of the old curates as should subscribe 
the Confession of Faith and should 
submit to the government of Synods. 
But the attempt had failed ; and the 
Assembly had consequently been dis- 
solved by the representative of the 
King. Unhappily, the Act which es- 
tablished the Presbyterian polity had 
not defined the extent of the power 
which was to be exercised by the Sove- 
reign over the Spiritual Courts. No 
sooner therefore had the dissolution 
been apnounced than the Moderator 
requested permission to speak. He was 
told that he was now merely a private 
person. As a private person he re- 
quested a hearing, and protested, in the 
name of his brethren, against the royal 
mandate. The right, he said,” of the 
officers of the Church to meet and deli- 
berate touching her interests was de- 
rived from her Divine Head, and was 

* Barnet, 11. 123, ; Carstairs Papers. 


not dependent on the pleasure of the 
temporal magistrate. His brethren 
stood up, and by an approving murmur 
signified their concurrence in what their 
President had said. Before they re- 
tired they fixed a day for their next 
meeting.* It was indeed a very distant 
day; and when it came neither minister 
nor elder attended : for even the boldest 
members shrank from a complete rup- 
ture with the civil power. But, though 
there was not open war between the 
Church and the Government, they were 
estranged from espeh other, jealous of 
each other, and afraid of each other. 
No progress had been made towards a 
reconciliation w r hcn the Estates met ; 
and which side the Estates would take 
might well be doubted. 

But the proceedings of this strange 
Parliament, in almost every one of its 
sessions, falsified all the predictions of 
politicians. It had once been the most 
unmanageable of senates. It was now 
the most obsequious. Yet the old men 
had again met in the old hall. There 
were all the most noisy agitators of the 
club, with the exception of Montgomery, 
who was dying of want and of a broken 
heart in a garret far from his native 
land. There were the canting Ross 
and the perfidious Annandale. There 
was Sir Patrick Hume, lately created 
a peer, and henceforth to be called 
Lord Polwarth, but still as eloquent as 
when his interminable declamations 
and dissertations ruined the expedition 
of Argyle. Nevertheless, the whole 
spirit of the assembly had undergone 
a change. The members listened with 
profound respect to the royal letter, 
and returned an answer in reverential 
and affectionate language. An extra- 
ordinary aid of a hundred and fourteen 
thousand pounds sterling was granted 
to the Crown. Severe laws were enacted 
against the Jacobites. The legislation 
on ecclesiastical matters wasasErastian 
as William himself could have desired. 
An Act was passed requiring all mi- 
nister of the Established Church to 

* Register of tbe Actings or Proceedings of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, held at Edinburgh, Jan, 15. 1G 92, col- 
lected and extracted from the Records by the 
Clerk thereof. This interesting record was 
printed for the first time in 1832. 
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swpar fealty to their Majesties, and only explanation of this Bxtraorlinary 
directing the General Assembly to re- silence seems to be that the public men 
ceive into communion those Episcopa- who were assembled in the capital of 
lian ministers, not yet deprived, who Scotland knew little and cared little 
should declare that they conformed to about the fate of a thieving tribe of 
the Presbyterian doctrine and disci- Celts. The injured clan, bowed down 


plinc.* Nay, the Estates carried adu- 
lation so far as to make it their humble 
request to the King that he would be 
pleased to confer a Scotch peerage on 
his favourite Portland. This was in- 
deed their chi^f petition. They did 
not ask for redress of a single grievance. 
They contented themselves with hinting 
in general terms that^there were abuses 
which required correction, and with 
referring the King for fuller informa- 
tion to his own Ministers, the Lord 
High Commissioner and the Secretary 
of State.f 

There was one subject on which it 
may seem strange that even the most 
servile of Scottish Parliaments should 
have kept silence. More than a year 
had elapsed since the massacre of Glen- 
coe ; and it might have been expected 
that the whole assembly, peers, com- 
missioners of shires, commissioners of 
burghs, would with one voice have 
demanded a strict investigation into 
that great crime. It is certain, how- 
ever, that no motion for investigation 
was made. The state of the Gaelic 
clans was indeed taken into considera- 
tion. A law was passed for the more 
effectual suppressing of depredations 
and outrages beyond the Highland line ; 
and in that law was inserted a special 
proviso reserving to Mac Callum More 
liis hereditary jurisdiction. But it does 
not appear, either from the public re- 
cords of the proceedings of the Estates, 
or from those private letters in which 
Johnstone regularly gave Carstairs an 
account of what had passed, that any 
speaker made any allusion to the fate 
of Mac Ian and Mac Ian’s tribe. | The 

* Act. Pari. Scot., June 12. 1GD3. 

t Act. Pari, Scot., June 15. 1G93. 

t The editor of the Carstaira Papers was 
evidently very desirous, from whatever mo- 
tive, to disguise this most certain and obvuous 
truth. He therefore, with gross dishonesty, 
prefixed to some of Johnstone’s letters descrip- 
tions which may possibly impose on careless 


by fear of the allpowerful Campbells, 
and little accustomed to resort to the 
constituted authorities of the kingdom 
fur protection or redress, presented no 
petition to the Estates. The story of 
the butchery had been told at coffee- 
houses, but had been told in different 
ways. Very recently, one or two books, 
in which the facts were but too truly 
related, had como forth from the secret 
presses of London. But those books 
were not publicly pxposed to sale. 
They bore the name of no responsible 
author. The Jacobite writers were, 
us a class, savagely malignant and 
utterly regardless of truth. Since the 
Macdonalds did not complain, a prudent 
man might naturally be unwilling to 
incur the displeasure of the King, of 
the ministers, and of the most powerful 
family in Scotland, by bringing forward 
an accusation grounded on nothing 
but reports wandering from mouth to 
mouth, ur pamphlets which no licenser 
had approved, to which no author had 
put his name, and which no bookseller 
ventured to place in his shopwindow. 
But whether this be or be not the true 
solution, it is certain that the Estates 
separated quietly after a session of two 
months, during which, as far as can 
now be discovered, the name of Glenc.ce 
was not once uttered in the Parliament 
House. 

readers, For example, Johnstone wrote to 
Carstairs Dn the 18th Df April, beforo it was 
known that the sessinn would be a quiet Dne, 
“ All arts have been used and will be used to 
embroil matters.” The editor’s account d£ 
the contents of this letter is os follows : “ Arts 
used to embroil matters with reference to the 
affair of Glencoe.” Again, Johnstone, in a 
letter written some weeks later, complained 
that the liberality and obsequiousness of the 
Estates had not been duly appreciated. “No- 
thing,” he says, “ is to be done to gratify the 
Ftrliament, I mean that they would have 
reckoned a* gratification.” The editor's ac- 
count of the contents of this letter is os fol- 
lows : “ Complains that the Parliament is not 
to be Ratified by on inquiry into the massacre 
of Glencoe." 
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